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INTRODUCTION   TO   VOL.    XXII 

This  volume  continues  the  series  of  Ruskin^s  Oxford  Lectures  from 
Volume  XX.,  and  covers  the  years  1871  and  1872,  to  which,  however, 
Fors  Clavigera  will,  in  a  later  volume,  take  us  back.  The  works  here 
included  are :  I.  Three  Lectures  on  Landscape^  delivered  in  January  and 
February  1871.  II.  The  Relation  between  Michael  Angelo  and  Tintoret^ 
and  III.  7%^  ElagWa  Neet ;  both  of  which  were  delivered  in  the  earlier 
terms  of  1872.  IV.  Ariadne  Florentina^  delivered  in  November  and 
December  of  the  same  year.  In  the  Appendix  are  given,  as  explained 
below  (p.  xli.).  Notes  for  two  later  courses — *' Studies  in  the  Discourses 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds"  (1876),  and  ^^  Readings  in  Modem  Pamters^ 
(1877).  This  arrangement,  which  is  convenient  for  the  better  distribu- 
tion of  the  material  into  volumes  approximately  of  the  same  length,  has 
the  further  advantage  that  the  topics  mainly  treated  in  these  later  courses 
are  closely  connected  with  the  doctrines  enforced  in  The  Eagle's  Nest, 

In  the  present  Introduction  account  is  first  given  of  Ruskin^s  life 
and  work  during  the  years  1871  and  1872,  so  far  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  have  not  already  been  covered  in  the  two  preceding  volumes,  and 
with  special  reference,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  lectures  here  collected. 
Some  particulars  then  follow  of  the  several  books  contained  in  the 
volume. 

1871,  1872 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  1871  Ruskin  delivered  only  three  lectures 
at  Oxford.  He  did,  however,  some  woric  there  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  in  arranging  his  Collection  and  organising  the  Drawing  School;^ 
but  there  were  reasons  for  the  barrenness  of  the  year  so  far  as  the 
Professor^s  lectures  were  concerned.  Partly,  he  aUowed  himself  to  be 
distracted  by  other  work;  and  for  the  rest,  the  year  was  one  of 
personal  sorrow  and  serious  illness. 

With  the  bq^inning  of  January  1871  commenced  the  series  of 
monthly  letters  which  he  called  Fors  Clavigera,  and  which  led  him,  as 
we  shall  see  in  a  later  volume,  into  many  schemes  and  activities.  A 
year  later  he  broke  with  his  old  publisher,  and  took  into  his  own 
hands  the  publication  and  sale  of  his  books.     Early  in  1871  he  spent 

1  See  Vol.  XXL  pp.  six.  seq. 
xxn.  «▼"  b  I 
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some  time,  also,  as  a  member  of  the  Mansion  House  Committee  whidi 
had  been  formed  to  send  help  to  Paris,  then  besieged. 

But  the  year  1871  was  also  one  of  domestic  upheavals  and  the 
breaking  of  old  ties.  In  April  his  cousin,  Joan,  was  married  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Severn,  younger  son  of  the  *♦  Keats^  Severn,"  who  was  also 
a  friend  of  Ruskin  and  his  father.^  Though  the  separation  was  only  to 
be  a  short  one,  the  departure  of  bis  cousin  was  a  heavy  loss  to  Ruskin. 
Shortly  before,  he  had  returned  home  one  day  to  find  his  old  nurse 
lying  dead  Next  to  that  of  father  and  mother,  he  wrote  afterwards, 
iliere  was  no  loss  which  he  felt  so  much  as  this  of  **  Anne,  my  £Bither''s 
nurse  and  mine.^'  ^^She  was  one  of  our  many,"  he  adds — one  of 
lovers  meinie  in  the  household  at  Denmark  Hill;  and  though  she 
was  somewhat  of  a  tyrant,  and  even  according  to  Ruskin''s  mother 
*^  possessed  by  the  Devil,"  Ruskin  felt  for  her  something  of  the  clinging 
affection  which  Stevenson  has  expressed  so  beautifully  in  the  dedication 
of  his  ChUcTs  Garland  qf  Verse  to  **  My  second  mother,  my  first  wife.*^ 
The  strength  of  Ruskin^s  mother  was  beginning  to  fail;  and  he  had 
further  anxiety  in  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Severn  from  rheumatic  fever.  As 
soon  as  she  was  able  to  join  him,  she  did  so  with  her  husband.  They 
found  him  at  Matlock  Bath,  where  he  had  gone  for  a  summer  holiday. 
It  was  a  cold,  wet  July.  Ruskin,  up  with  the  sun  as  ever,  was  painting 
a  spray  of  wild  rose  for  his  Oxford  School.'  He  caught  a  chill,  and  a 
severe  attack  of  internal  inflammation  intervened.  He  was  a  difficult 
patient,  but  he  had  affectionate  nursing  from  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn  and 
her  husband,  and  Lady  Mount-Temple,  and  Dr.  Acland  was  in  pro- 
fessional attendance.  To  his  friend  and  physician  Ruskin,  immediately 
on  recovery,  sent  the  following  letter  of  thanks : — 

''Denmark  HiUi«  S.B., 
"5th  August,  71. 

"My  oear  Henry^ — I  was  glad  to  have  your  letter,  beginning 
myself  to  get  anxious  about  you,  knowing  well  how  much  among 
other  things  you  had  been  tired  by  my  illness.  I  am  afraid  the  cheque 
enclosed  will  not  cover  the  mere  loss  of  your  time,  and  your  kindness 
I  would  not,  you  well  know,  think  of  valuing  in  ways  like  this. 

''I  am  thankful  you  are  resting  at  Holnicote.  I  cannot  answer 
for  my  own  movements  at  all  until  I  am  less  annous  about  my  mother ; 
but  she  is  better  sinee  I  came  home. 

''  I  knew  very  thoroughly  how  ill  I  was ;  I  have  not  been  so  near 
the  dark  gates  since  I  was  a  child.  But  I  knew  also,  better  than 
anybody  else  oould,  how  strong  the  last  fibres  and  ooils  of  anchor 

'  See  Praterita.  \L  ch.  ii. ;  and  eompaie  VoL  IV.  p.  393. 

•  PraUrUa,  L  §  31. 

'  No.  238  in  the  Radimentary  Series:  see  Vol.  XXI.  p.  230,  and  Plate  XLVI. 
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were ;  and  tliottgh  I  cleariy  Teoc^^niied  the  danger,  should  have  been 

much  anrprised  to  have  found  myself  dying.     I  did  not  quite  know 

how   frightened  all  of  you   were,  or  I  would  have  comforted  you. 

I  am  now  going  to  attend  to  my  health  as  the  principal  thing,  until 

I  can  lie  down  in  Comston  Water. 

*'  I  am  greatly  delighted  and  relieved  in  mind  by  your  brother^s 

permission  to  keep  his  name  as  Trustee  for  the  St  George's  Fund.^ 

''All  that  you  tell  me  about  the  room'  is  most  pleasant.    Quite 

right  not  to  decorate. 

''Love  to  Mrs.  A.  ,,-,  ^  -  , 

"Ever  your  grateful 

"J.    RUSKIN." 

Rnskin  had  in  &ct  been  perilously  near  to  death.  The  anxiety 
which  his  friends  had  felt  on  his  account  appears  in  a  subsequent  letter 

tram  Carlyle:-^- 

"5  Chbtnb  Waue,  Ckvuou, 
"21  October,  1871. 

"Dkar  Ruskin, — I  cannot  explain  to  myself  the  strange,  and  indeed 
lamentable,  &ct  that  I  have  not  seen  you,  or  heard  a  distinct  word  from  you, 
lor,  I  think,  seven  or  eight  months.  It  is  a  fact  that  has  become  not  only 
surprising  to  me,  but  distressing,  and  the  source  latterly  of  continual  anxieties 
boUi  about  mjrself  and  you.  For  three  months  I  had  no  amanuensis  (I  in 
the  Highlands ;  Mary  in  Dumfries-shire,  &r  away),  and  without  a  hand  could 
not  write  to  you  myself;  about  the  middle  of  that  period,  too,  there  came 
the  most  alarming  rumours  of  your  illness  at  Matlock,  and  both  Lady 
Ashburton  and  myself  (especially  the  latter  party,  for  whom  I  can  answer 
best)  were  in  a  State  really  deserving  pity  on  your  account,  till  the  very 
newspapers  took  compassion  on  us,  and  announced  the  immediate  danger  to 
be  past  All  this  is  wrong,  and  ao^  as  it  should  be.  I  beg  earnestly  that, 
wherever  this  may  find  you,  you  would  at  once  devote  one  serious  half-hour 
to  me,  and  write  a  few  words  of  authentic  news  concerning  yourself,  and 
especially  a  word  of  prediction  at  to  when  I  may  expect  to  see  you  again, 
if  ever.  The  Fore  Clangera  sufficiently  assures  me,  from  time  to  time,  that 
it  is  not  want  of  the  old  goodwill  towards  me  which  keeps  you  silent,  but 
the  Fore  CUmgera  itself  (which  very  few  can  get  hold  of,  though  many  are 
seeking  it)  awakens  anxieties  in  me  instead  of  satisfying  them  all.  In  short, 
a  delibesate  bit  of  letter  is  indispensable  to  me  for  all  manner  of  reasons. 

"It  is  four  weeks  to<lay  since  I  returned  hither;  said  by  sanguine  friends 
to  be  visibly  'improved  in  health' ;  felt  by  myself  to  be  only  invisibly  so,  if 
at  all.  Now,  as  formerly,  I  have  my  daily  (especially  my  mghihf)  battle  to 
fight  with  the  innumerable  Beasts  at  Bphesus — ^human,  diabolical,  and  also  of 
the  inanimate  sort — which  never  quit  a  poor  fellow  till  they  have  brought 

^  Sir  Thomas  Dyks  Acknd  :  see  Fere  CUmAeera,  Letter  9. 
'  The  Rnikin  Drawing  School :  sse  Vol.  XXI.  p.  xxix. 
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him  to  the  ground  altogether ;  against  whieh  I  Mn€tj,  but  really  sometimes 
with  an  earnest  wish^  endeavour  to  make  fight,  though  of  course  with  weaker 
and  weaker  effect.  Froude  has  returned,  and  is  often  asking  about  you; 
as  indeed  are  manj  others,  to  whom  the  radiant  qualities  which  the  gods 
have  given  you,  and  set  you  to  work  with  in  such  an  element,  are  not 
unknown.  Write  me  a  word  at  once,  dear  Ruskin.  Mary  sends  her  love 
to  you.  The  most  mournful  tragedy  has  happened  in  her  and  my  circle — ^the 
death  of  her  eldest  Brother  by  the  accident  of  leaping  down  from  a  coach 
here,  probably  with  too  much  trust  in  his  nimbleness  of  limb ;  an  excellent, 
completely  faithful,  and  valiant  young  man,  whose  loss  has  thrown  a  gloom 
over  us  all.     No  more  to-day.     Do  swiftly  what  I  have  begged  of  you. 

''I  remain,  ever  and  always, 

"  Heartily  yours, 

"T.  Carlyle." 

Ruskin,  like  Carlyle,  had  his  fight  with  wild  beasts  at  Ephesus.  We 
have  heard  him  say  of  the  year  1871  that  in  it  he  experienced  his 
**  most  acute  mental  pain  ^  and  ^*  most  nearly  mortal  illness.*^  The  pain 
to  which  he  referred  was  suffered  in  the  region  of  the  affections,  for 
this  year  was  a  dark  one  in  the  chequered  story  of  his  romance.  The 
illness  at  Matlock  was  accompanied  by  many  dreams,  some  of  which  he 
recounts  in  Ariadne  Florentina  (S  218). 

Among  the  recollections  of^  early  years  which  crowded  in  upon 
Ruskin  during  his  illness  was  one  which  ^^  Fors  ^  was  presently  to  drive 
in  with  the  hammer  of  fortunate  occurrence.  His  mind  had  gone  back 
to  his  boyhood'^s  days  when  he  had  stayed — then  as  now — at  Matlock, 
and  had  thence  gone  on  to  the  Lake  Country: — 

''I  weary  for  the  fountain  foaming. 
For  shady  holm  and  hill; 
My  mind  is  on  the  mountain  roaming. 
My  spirit's  voice  is  stfll.  .  .  . 
I  weary  for  the  heights  that  look 
Adown  upon  the  dale. 
The  crags  are  lone  on  Coniston  .  .  ." 

So  he  had  written  as  a  boy,^  and  now  it  seemed  to  him  that  only 
by  the  shores  of  that  deep-bosomed  lake  could  he  find  peace  and 
refreshment.  At  the  very  moment  W.  J.  Linton,  the  poet  and  wood- 
engraver,  was  seeking  a  purchaser  for  his  house  at  Coidston: — 

"I  found  a  home  (writes  Linton)  at  Brantwood,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Coniston  Water,  some  nine  or  ten  miles  from  Ambleside,  a  house  under 
Fumess  Fells,  in  Monk  Coniston,  so  called  because  the  land  had  been  part 

^  Ses  YoL  II.  p.  3;  and  oompare  the  latter  to  Acland  on  p.  six.  here. 
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of  the  domain  of  the  Cistercian  Monks  of  Furness  Abbey  (Church  Coniston 
village  was  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake).  The  manorial  right  had  fallen 
to  the  Baedeuchs  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  momasteries ;  and  to 
the  Duke  of  Bucdeuch,  my  portion  of  the  land  being  copyhold,  I  paid  a 
yearly  fine  of  one  shilling  and  three  halfpence,  to  have  my  title  recorded  in 
the  manorial  books,  when  afler  a  year's  tenancy  I  was  enabled  by  the  help 
of  mortgage-money  to  buy  the  estate — a  fairly  large  house  and  ten  acres 
of  copse-wood  steeply  rising  up  the  fell."  ^ 

Unton  had  entered  into  occupation  of  Brantwood  in  1852,  and  there 

he  set  up  a  printing-press  for  the  production  of  his  periodical,  entitled 

TTis  EngUsh  Republic^  an  oi^gan  *Ho  explain  Republican  Principles,  to 

record  Republican  Progress,  and   to  establish  a  Republican  Party  in 

England.'"    A  little  later  the  estate  was  extended.     ^*  My  sheep-feeding 

on  the  fell  above  entitled  me,^  adds  Unton,  ^^when  the  common  land 

between   Coniston  Water  and  Esthwaite   Water   was  enclosed,  to  an 

apportionment  of  six  acres,  mostly  covered  with  heather  and  juniper, 

io   that  I   had    sixteen    acres  instead    of   ten  to  sell.^      Ruskin    no 

sooner  heard  of  the  opportunity  than  he  seized  it.    Linton  was  now  in 

America,  and  ^the  purchase  of  Brantwood   was  pleasantly  arranged,^ 

he   says,   *^in  a  couple  of  letters.*"'    The  price   paid   by   Ruskin   was 

JBIBOO.    As  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  convalescent  he  went  to  inspect 

his  new  possession.     It  delighted  him  greatly.     ^*  IVe  had  a  lovely  day^^ 

he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn  (Coniston,  September  12);  ^^the  view 

from  the  house  is  finer  than  I  expected;  the  house  itself  dilapidated 

and  rather  dismal.'"    And  so,  again,  next  day:   ** Anything  so  lovely 

as  the  view  from  my  rocks  to-day  I  haven^t  seen  since  I  was  at  Lago 

Maggiore.^    On  the  next  day,  again,  Ruskin  was  yet  more  delighted 

with  his  new  possession: — 

'*  l^h  September,  Evening, 

"Anything  so  splendid  in  the  way  of  golden  and  blue  birds  as 
the  pheasant  I  put  up  at  my  own  wicket-gate  to  the  moors  oat  of 
my  own  heather^  was  never  seen  except  in  my  own  Joanie's  own 
pheasant  drawing  that  she's  never  asked  after  this  age.'  My  wrist 
is  stiff  with  rowing ;  I've  rowed  full  six  miles  to-day,  besides  scrambling 
up  the  bed  of  a  stream  holding  on  by  the  heather^  and^  more  than  I 
cared  for,  juniper  bushes,  which  is  exercise  also. 

''  There  certainly  is  a  special  fate  in  my  getting  this  house.  The 
man  firom  whom  I  buy  it — Linton — wanted  to  found  a  'republic,' 
printed  a  certain  number  of  numbers  of  the  RepuhUc  like  my  Fore 
Clmngera  I  and  his  printing-press  is  still  in  one  of  the  outhouses,  and 

1  Memoriee,  by  W.  J.  Linton,  1896,  p.  97. 

*  IM.,  p^  132,  106. 

'  That  is,  a  drawing  which  Raskin  was  doing  for  Mrs.  Severn. 
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'God  and  the  People'  sermtched  deep  in  the  whitewash  outside. 
Well^  it  won't  be  a  'republican  centre '  now,  but  whether  the  landed 
men  round  wUl  like  my  Toryism  better  than  his  Republicanism, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

''The  house  is  buOt  on  the  rock  itself,  and  in  a  recess  of  the  hill- 
side, which  rises  too  steeply  behind  the  house,  almost  as  the  hill  did 
at  the  Giessbach  behind  Connie's  room,  that  you  got  to  by  the  bridge. 
A  bridge  twelve  feet  long  would  reach  the  hillside  fiom  my  roof, 
and  I'm  sorry  to  say  the  spring  which  I  am  so  proud  of  has  been 
allowed  to  soak  its  way  down  exactly  there,  and  under  the  house  as 
&r  as  chinks  of  rock  will  let  it,  with  what  result  to  apricot  jam  inside 
y€u  may  fancy  f  The  first  thing  I've  to  do  is  to  cut  a  trench  in  the 
rock  to  carry  away  this  drainage;  it  is  just  like  a  dripping  well  at 
Matlock,  behind  the  house. 

Tor  the  house  itself!  Well,  there  ii  a  house,  certainly,  and  it 
has  rooms  in  it,  but  I  believe  in  reality  nearly  as  much  will  have  to 
be  done  as  if  it  were  a  shell  of  bricks  and  mortar.  Meantime,  the 
first  thing  I've  to  do  is  to  build  a  wall  up  one  side  of  my  six,  not 
^ye^  acres  of  moor." 

"  Fridojf. — I've  so  much  to  do,  and  it's  90  beautiful,  I  can't  go  to 
Scotland.     Write  here  always. 

"  I've  been  rowing  and  cutting  wood  (nuts  some)  in  my  own  woods. 
I  send  you  my  first  nuts  in  a  box." 

Having  thus  inspected  the  domain  and  given  the  necessary  orders  for 
its  being  put  into  repair,  Ruskin  went  to  Scotland  to  visit  his  friends 
the  Hilliardsy  who  were  staying  at  Abbeythune.  The  journey  invigorated 
him: — 

"  I've  had  such  an  exquisite  drive  from  Keswick,"  he  wrote  from 
Carlisle  (September  23),  "over  the  high  moorlands  by  the  English 
Wigtown.  The  day  was,  most  fortunately,  the  dearest  I  have  seen 
this  year — with  the  sweet  Northern  clearness  I  remember  so  well  in 
old  times — and  when  I  got  about  half-way  to  Carlisle,  to  the  bow  of 
the  moorland,  there  was  all  the  Solway,  Crifiel,  and  the  blue  pro- 
montories as  far  as  your  own  Wigtown  on  one  side,  and  all  the 
Liddesdale  hills  and  the  western  Cheviots  on  the  other,  with  the 
vast  plain  of  Cumberland  between.  I  think  I  never  in  England  saw 
anything  so  vast  and  so  beautiful — ]  saw,  indeed,  the  Solway  from 
Skiddaw,  but  that  was  late  in  the  day,  and  from  so  great  a  height  it 
is  too  much  like  a  map— to-day  it  was  all  divided  into  bars  of  blue  and 
gold  by  sunny  gleams  between  flying  clouds,  rich  and  vast  as  the 
plain  of  Milan,  but  with  a  sweet  wildness  and  simplicity  of  pastoral 
and  solitary  life  expressed  in  it  also ;  very  wonderfiil.  Then  the  air 
was  as  pure  and  bracing  as  air  could  be." 
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He  spent  two  days  at  Melrose,  and  then,  as  he  notes  in  his  diary, 
"by  Gala  Water,  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Perth,  Dundee  to  Arbroath  by 
moonlight^  (September  25).     He  stayed  a  week  with  his  friends,  enjoy- 
ing the  sea  air,  and  then  returned  for  a  few  days  to  Coniston,  afterwards 
stopping  on  the  way  south  at  Lichfield. 

Ruskin^s  little  journey  in  the  north  had  completed  his  convalescence, 
and  he  was  intending  to  lecture  at  Oxford  during  the  October  term, 
but  the  increasing  failure  of  his  mother^s  hesdth  caused  him  daily 
anxiety,  and  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  idea.  The  dangerous 
illness  of  her  son  had  hastened  her  decline,  and  on  December  5  the  end 
came.  Ruskin  sent  some  account  of  the  last  days,  and  after,  to  hb  old 
friend  W.  H.  Harrison  and  to  Dr.  Acland : — 
«  ''Dmxmark  Hill,  S.E., 

"6M  Dec.,  71. 
'*  My  ukar  Harbison, — Year  old  friend  passed  away  at  a  quarter 
after  two  yesterday  afternoon.  You  have  every  cause  of  happy 
thought  respecting  her,  believing  her  to  be  now  where  she  would 
like  best  to  be,  and  having  nothing  bat  love  and  kindness  rendered 
to  her  in  life,  to  look  back  upon,  on  your  part. 

''I  have  not  by  any  means  your  certainty  on  the  first  head,  and 
find  myself  more  repentant  than  I  ever  expected  to  be,  for  the  con- 
trary of  love  and  kindness,  rendered  to  her. 

''I  fancied  I  knew  pretty  well  how  I  should  feel  at  the  end, 
often  putting  it  to  myself.  Bat  I  am  much  more  surprised  at  the 
new  look  of  things  in  the  twilight  than  I  was  after  the  sun  had 
set  for  my  fitther. 

"Ever  your  loving 

"J.  RusxtN. 
"You  would  like  to  come  to  the  funeral  perhaps.     I  would  uik  no 
one ;  but  oome,  if  yon  would  like." 

^'DsififABK  Hill,  8.E., 

"December  Qih,  1871. 

"  My  okarest  Henry, — You  would  like  better  to  see  my  mother 
now  than  when  you  last  sate  beside  her.  She  reminds  me  altogether 
of  what  she  was  when  she  taught  me  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
two  or  three  things  more,  not  useless  to  me:  and  her  hand  lies  on 
her  breast  as  prettOy  as  if  Mino  of  F^sole  had  cut  it,  and  it  is  very 
pretty,  though  so  thin. 

''The  last  days  were  very  cruel.  I  am  glad  no  members  of  the 
Metaphysical  saw  them,  of  the  Huxley  side,  lest  they  should  be  afiraid 
to  speak  without  hurting  me.  For,  indeed,  the  sinking  of  all  back 
to  the  bleak  Mechanism  was  difficult  to  bear  the  sight  of.  Absolute 
unconsciousness  at  last,  with  aspect  of  restless  pain. 
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"  I  have  kept  fairly  well  by  the  help  of  your  good  nurae«  who  was 
entirely  invaluable  to  us^  and  of  Joan,  and  the  servants.  They  spared 
me  all  they  could ;  Joan  is  a  preciousest  creature  in  any  real  need — 
very  precious  at  all  times. 

"Ever  your  affectionate 

"John  Ruskin." 

Kuskin'^s  mother  was  ninety  when  she  died.  She  was  laid  to  rest  beside 
her  husband,  whom  she  trusted  to  see  again — *^not  to  be  near  him,^ 
she  had  said,  ^'  not  to  be  so  high  in  heaven,  but  content  if  she  might 
only  9ee  him.^^  In  after  years  Ruskin  added  to  the  inscription  on 
the  monument  which  he  had  designed  for  his  father,'  this  tribute  to  his 
mother^s  memory: — 

"Here 

Beside  my  £ither  s  body 

I  have  laid 

My  mother's; 

Nor  was  dearer  earth 

Ever  returned  to  earth. 

Nor  purer  life 

Recorded  in  heaven." 

This  inscription  was  not  the  only  monument  which  Ruskin  desired  to 
erect  to  his  mother^s  memory,  whose  Christian  name  was  Margaret,  and 
whose  early  home  had  been  at  Croydon.'  He  tried  to  restore  a  spring 
of  water  between  Croydon  and  Epsom,  and  he  erected  a  tablet  at 
the  spot,  bearing  the  following  words:  ^^In  obedience  to  the  Giver  of 
Life,  of  the  brooks  and  fruits  that  feed  it,  of  the  peace  that  ends  it, 
may  this  Well  be  kept  sacred  for  the  service  of  men,  flocks,  and  flowers, 
and  be  by  kindness  called  MARGARETS  WELL,  lliis  pool  was 
beautified  and  endowed  by  John  Ruskin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.^'  His 
project,  however,  failed,  for  the  reason  which  he  gives  in  one  of  his 
Oxford  lectures.^  The  stream  was  again  fouled;  the  inscription  was 
taken  down;^  and  though  at  the  close  of  1880  we  find  him  again 
reverting  to  the  subject  in  his  diary  and  proposing  a  fresh  inscription,^ 
nothing  now  remains  to  record  his  attempt. 

1  W.  G.  Collingwood's  L\fe  and  Work  qf  RuMn,  1900.  p.  283. 

«  See  Vol.  Xm  p.  Ixxvii. 

>  See  PnBterita,  i.  ch.  i.  (''The  Springs  of  Wandel"). 

«  See  below,  p.  533 ;  and  compare  Cfrown  qf  Wild  OHne,  §  1  (Vol.  XYIII.  p.  386). 

'  The  tablet  was  at  one  time  re-erected  by  a  purchaser  in  a  neighbourinff  garden. 

^  *'1880,  Nov,  30.-1  thought  of  my  mother's  memorial  again:  'This  Spring, 
in  memory  of  a  maid's  life  as  pure,  and  a  mother's  love  as  ceaselees,  dedicate  to 
a  spirit  in  peace,  is  called  by  Oroydon  people  Margaret's  WelL  Matris  anims 
Joannes  Raskin:  1880.'" 
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The  loving  trust  which  the  mother  placed  in  the  son,  who  thus 
honoured  her  memory,  was  shown  by  her  will,  made  immediately  before 
her  death :  ^  I  leave  all  I  have  to  my  son.^  ^  An  honour,  which  came 
to  Ruskin  at  the  end  of  the  year,  perhaps  pleased  his  mother  in  her 
last  days.  He  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  St.  Andrews  University  by 
86  votes  against  79  given  for  Lord  Lytton.  It  was  presently  dis- 
covered, however,  that  by  the  Scottish  Universities  Act  of  1858  any 
one  holding  a  professorship  at  a  British  University  was  disqualified  for 
a  Lord  Rectorship.  Lord  Neaves  was  chosen  instead,  and  the  students 
missed  a  Rectorial  Address  from  Ruskin. 

Deeply  though  Ruskin  felt  his  mother^s  death,  he  conceded  nothing 
to  idle  sorrow.  ** To-day^  was  his  lifers  motto,  and  so  soon  as  his 
mother  was  laid  to  rest  he  threw  himself  into  the  tasks  and  duties  of 
the  world  around  him.  It  was  during  those  weeks  that  he  obtained 
permission  from  the  Board  of  St.  Gileses  to  employ  at  his  own  expense 
a  regiment  of  the  unemployed  upon  the  better  sweeping  of  the  streets 
in  Seven  Dials;  one  of  his  diaries  contains  notes  on  the  characters  and 
histories  of  several  members  of  the  squad.  At  this  time,  too,  Ruskin 
was  again  seeing  much  of  Carlyle,  who  loudly  applauded  his  manifold 
and  practical  activities. 

The  death  of  his  mother  decided  Ruskin  to  give  up  the  Denmark 
Hill  house,  and  to  transfer  his  things  to  Oxford  or  Brantwood.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Severn  had  been  established  in  the  old  house  at  Heme  Hill, 
where  Ruskin^s  nursery  was  always  kept  as  a  sanctum  for  him  when 
staying  in  London.  The  departure  from  his  old  home  was,  how- 
ever, a  severe  wrench  to  him.  *^  Increasing  despondency  on  me,^  he 
wrote  in  his  diary  (January  11,  1872),  ^^as  time  for  leaving  draws 
near.^  *^  I  write  my  morning  date  for  the  last  time  in  my  old  study  ^ 
(March  28).  The  next  entry  is  at  Oxford:  ''29  March,  1872.  Good 
Friday.  In  my  college  rooms,  having  finally  left  my  old  home.  I  open 
at  and  read  the  S9th  of  Ezekiel,  and,  secondly,  by  equal  chance,  at 
the  16th  Psalm.*"  These  Sories  Btbliccs  may  be  taken  as  declaring  the 
spirit  of*  the  work  which  he  had  now  been  set  free  to  resume  at 
Oxford.  '*  Therefore,  thou  son  of  man,  prophesy  against  Grog;^  what 
was  this  but  Ruskin^s  mission?  *'I  will  bless  the  Lord,  who  hath 
given  me  counsel;""  is  not  this  the  spirit  in  which  he  discoursed  upon 
the  heavenly  wisdom  in  The  Eaglets  Nest?  He  had  at  first  proposed 
for  his  next  lectures  three  more  on  Landscape  and  then  three  on 
Kshes.  He  had  been  working  on  the  classification  of  fishes  and  their 
artistic  *^ points^  somewhat  fully,  as   his   note-books   shoF,   and   the 

^  F^9  davigerOf  Letter  76  (Notes  and  Correapoudence). 
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often  obtained  in  hair,  etc.,  bj  fast  sweeps  of  colour  &ding  away; 
so  also  by  M.  Angelo.  Every  quality — firmness,  breadth,  precision, 
tenderness,  softness — in  its  right  place. 

''  I  am  wofully  forgetting  the  lovely  Sandro  of  the  Vatican.  Moses 
at  the  Burning  Bush  twice  over — ^pulling  his  shoes  and  stockings 
off,  in  middle  of  picture ;  action  repeated  by  Perugino  in  the  Baptism. 
Below,  he  is  leading  his  family  away  from  Jethro's  house,  his  staff 
in  his  hand;  the  infinitely  wonderful  little  dog  is  carried,  with  the 
bundle,  by  the  eldest  boy;  its  sharp  nose  and  living  paws  marvel- 
lously foreshortened. 

''The  grandest  Perugino  I  saw,  in  oil,  is  the  Assumption  in  the 
Annunziata  ^  at  Florence ;  Andrea  del  Sarto's  taOor  fresco  taking  the 
eyes  from  this,  as  M.  Angelo  in  the  Sistine:  the  essentially  vulgar 
qualities  always  set  to  conquer  the  gracious  ones.  But  the  local 
colour  in  the  shadow  of  the  Virgin's  robe  against  the  sky  in  this 
picture  is  the  most  perfect  unison  of  colour  and  chiaroscuro,  all 
right,  that  I  saw  in  Italy.  John  Bellini's  colour  is  grand,  but 
hard  and  wooden  in  comparison;  Titian's,  sublimely  joyless.  Here 
is  enjoyment  of  the  most  exquisitely  delicate  and  pure  kind — like 
a  child's  enjoyment  of  fruit — with  perfect  dignity.  The  law  that 
every  local  colour  is  to  be  kept  separate  and  shaded  with  itself, 
universal  in  great  work.  Benozzo  Gozzoli  in  Campo  Santo,  and 
Riccardi  Chapel,  a  model  for  all  early  students." 

Many  of  these  notes  left  their  mark  in  the  ensuing  course  of  lectures 
{Ariadne  Florentma).  To  Perugino  he  awards  ^^the  captain^s  place  ^ 
(§§  72,  262);  Gershom's  little  Aog  was  shown  (§  267);  and  Botticelli 
was  one  of  the  main  subjects  of  the  course.  Otiier  impressions  of  the 
same  tour  recur  in  Vol  d^Amo  (1878).  From  Rome  and  Tuscany 
Ruskin  and  bis  friends  went  to  Verona,  where  he  wrote  a  monograph 
on  the  Cavalli  Monuments  for  the  Arundel  Society  (Vol.  XXIV.),  and 
to  Venice,  where  he  made  further  study  of  Carpacdo. 

On  his  return  to  England  Ruskin  had  a  brief  period  of  exceptional 
happiness — soon,  however,  to  be  yet  more  darkly  clouded  over.  A 
few  entries  in  his  diary  tell  of  his  peace  of  mind : — 

*^l9tk  AuguHy  1872,  Tuesday^  Broaolands. — Entirely  calm  and 
clear  morning.  The  mist  from  the  river  at  rest  among  the  trees, 
with  rosy  light  on  its  folds  of  blue,  and  I,  for  the  first  time  these 
ten  years,  happy.  Took  up  Kenan's  St.  Paul  as  I  was  dressing,  and 
read  a  little ;  a  piece  of  epistle  in  smaller  type  caught  my  eye  as  I 
was  closing  the  book :  Grdct  d  Dieu  pow  wn  ineffable  don" ' 

^  In   the  seventh  chapel.     The   Andrea  del  Sarto  is   his  famous  fresco,  the 
''Madonna  del  Saco";  ''bailor  fresco,"  a  play  on  ''Sarto,"  tailor-made. 
<  2  CoriDthians  ue.  16. 
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"  nth  AugHtty  Hbrnb  Hill. — Oh  me,  that  ever  such  thought  and 
rest  should  be  granted  me  once  more." 

*M8<A  AuguHj  SwuUnf. — In  the  morning,  in  church  at  Toft,  be- 
side R.  Now  at  the  comer  of  a  room  in  the  Euston  Square  hotel, 
altogether  miserable.  Going  to  bed,  I  take  up  the  inn  table  New 
Testament.  It  opens  at  'A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see  Me; 
and  again  a  little  while,  and  ye  shall  see  Me^  because  I  go  to  the 
Father/ 1 

The  clouds,  however,  soon  descended,  and  Ruskin  sought  relief,  as 
was  ever  his  way,  in  hard  work*  On  September  18  he  took  possession 
of  Brantwood,  which  was  now  ready  for  his  occupation,  and  he  had 
his  Oxford  lectures  to  prepare.  These  {Ariadne  Florentina)  were  duly 
delivered  in  November  and  December,  and  he  presently  returned  to 
Brantwood : — 

"Brantwood,  Svnday,  2%tk  December, — Last  night  the  first  here; 
slept  sound,  and  dreamed  of  teaching  some  one  how  to  paint  angels, 
and  then  showing  them  how  angels  should  be  represented  as  flying 
to  music." 

*<1872,  Uut  dmf  off  Brantwood,  Tuesday, — Intensely  dark  and 
rainy  morning.  But  I,  on  the  whole,  victorious^  and  ready  for  new 
work,  and  my  possessions  pleasant  to  me  in  my  chosen^  or  appointed, 
home,  and  my  hand  finding  its  deed." 

His  hand,  as  we  shall   see,  was  to  find  much  to  do,   which  he   did 
with  all  his  might,  in  the  years  that  were  now  to  come. 


"LECTURES  ON  LANDSCAPE^ 

The  lectures  on  Landscape  (1871),  which  stand  first  in  this  volume, 
break  no  ground  that  will  be  new  to  readers  of  Ruskin^s  earlier  works ; 
they  were  essentially  lectures  to  his  own  class,  and  the  point  of  them 
lay  much  in  the  illustrations.  In  a  letter  to  Adand,  Ruskin  explained 
their  scope: — 

''  I  cannot  let  the  bonnets  in,  on  any  conditions,  this  term.  The 
three  public  lectures  will  be  chiefly  on  angles,  degrees  of  colour, 
prisms  (without  any  prunes),  and  other  such  things  of  no  use  to  the 
female  mind,  and  they  would  occupy  the  seats  in  mere  disappointed 
puxslement.  They  shall  all  come,  if  they  like,  when  I  get  on  the 
religious  schools  again. 

^  John  zvi.  16. 
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letter  to  Mr.  Norton  says:  'Riiskin  is  back— eame  one  day  last  week — and 
I  forgave  him  all  his  blasphemies  against  my  Gods — he  looked  so  good 
through  and  through.  But  I  want  you  to  keep  the  peace  between  us,  for 
after  a  month  I  shall  begin  to  quarrel  again.' "^ 

In  reading  Ruskin'^s  lecture  attention  should,  however,  be  paid  to 
the  limiting  condition  on  which  he  himself  insisted.  The  reader  is  to 
^^  observe  that  its  business  is  only  to  point  out  what  is  to  be  blamed 
in  Michael  Angelo,  and  that  it  assumes  the  facts  of  his  power  to 
be  generally  known.**^'  Ruskin  referred  his  readers  for  the  other  side 
to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt^s  Christian  Art;  and  in  a  preface  contributed  by 
him  to  that  book'  he  again  commends  Mr.  Tyrwhitt^s  lectures  as 
showing  *^the  most  beautiful  and  just  reverence  for  Michael  Angelo,^ 
whereas  his  own  lecture  *^is  entirely  devoted  to  examining  the  modes 
in  which  his  genius  itself  failed,  and  perverted  that  of  other  men. 
But  Michael  Angelo,^  he  adds,  ^^is  great  enough  to  make  praise  and 
blame  alike  necessary,  and  alike  inadequate,  in  any  true  record  of 
him."  Ruskin  might  have  refeiTed  not  only  to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  for  the 
necessary  supplement  to  his  criticisms  of  Michael  Angelo,  but  to  the 
passages  in  his  own  early  chapter  on  ^  Imagination  Penetrative,"  which 
contain  bo  noble  a  rhapsody  upon  Michael  Angelo^s  master-works.^ 
Ruskin  in  his  preface  to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  book  speaks  of  himself 
further  as  a  ^< miner"  discerning  the  master^s  faults;  and  perhaps 
something  should  be  allowed,  in  reading  the  lecture,  to  the  miner^s 
temptation  of  exaggerating  the  significance  of  his  finds,  as  also  to  the 
lecturer^s  love  of  startling  paradox.  Sir  William  Richmond  has  a 
charmingly  characteristic  reminiscence  of  Ruskin  in  this  connexion. 
Among  other  statements  in  the  lecture,  as  Sir  William  i^eooUected  it — 
but  not  as  Ruskin  wrote  it — ^was  the  assertion  that  *<one  locklof  hair 
painted  by  Tintoretto  is  worth  the  whole  of  the  roof  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  put  together."  Twelve  years  later  Sir  William  Richmond  re* 
signed  the  Oxford  professorship  that  Ruskin  might  be  re-elected: — 

'^I  think  that  this  touched  him,  and  he  wrote  me  the  sweetest  possible 
letter  asking  if  he  might  come  and  dine  with  me,  to  which  request,  of 
course^  I  acceded  with  alacrity^  delighted  once  again  to  shake  him  by  the 
hand  who  had  initiated  me  into  so  much  that,  without  him,  I  should  never 
have  known  ^of.  Disagreement  should  never  sever  friendship.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  delightful  than  the  evening  we  passed  together, 

>  Memorials  qf  Edward  Bume-Jcnes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  18,  19.         J 
s  Pre&tory  Note  (below,  p.  76). 
*  See  below,  pp.  109,  110. 
«  See  Vol.  Vf.  pp.  280-283. 
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recaUing  old  times  and  talking  only  about  the  subjects  concerning  which 

we  were  in  entire  agreement,  an  evening  that  I  shall  ever  remember  to 

the  last ;  and  it  was  the  last  time  that  I  saw  him.     He  rose  to  leave  me ; 

turning  rounds  he  said,  *  Willy,  why  did  you  make  that  violent  attack  upon 

me  about  Michael  Angelo?'     My  answer  was,  'Mr.   Ruskin,  because  you 

wrote  nonsense.'     '  What  did  I  say  ? '  was  the  retort.     I  quoted  the  sentence 

that  you  have   lately  heard;    at  which,  with   ample  generosity,   he  took 

both  of  my  hands  and   said,  'My  dear  Willy,  you  are  quite  right;  it  was 

nonsense.'     This  is  a  noble  instance  of  his  real  character."  ^ 

In  fact,  however,  Ruskin  had  not  said  the  '^ nonsense^  attributed 
to  him.  He  set  "the  waves  of  hair  in  a  single  figure  of  Tintoret's'" 
against,  not  "the  whole  of  the  roof  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,^  but,  "all 
the  folds  of  unseemly  linen ^  there' — which  is  by  no  means  the  same 
thing.  Nobility  of  character  Ruskin  had;  but  it  cannot  honestly 
be  claimed  that  he  was  so  repentant  of  his  heresies  as  Sir  William 
Richmond  seems  to  suggest.  His  further  studies  in  the  Sistine  Chapel 
in  the  summer  of  the  year  following  the  lecture  only  confirmed  him  in 
the  view  therein  expressed,  and  in  the  subsequent  lecture  on  Botticelli, 
{Ariadne  FlorerUina)  he  returned  to  the  attack  on  Michael  Angelo  with 
renewed  vigour,  and,  as  we  shall  find,'  with  great  gusto.  The  real  fact 
has  been  well  expressed  by  a  judicious  critic:^  "We  do  not  ask  of 
S.  Francis  an  impartial  judgment  of  Caesar,  for  he  was  no  imperialist. 
«  .  .  So  we  must  not  ask  of  Ruskin  to  praise  Michael  Angelo.  He 
did  praise  him,  and  then  he  turned  and  smote  him.  .  .  .  The  first 
movement  was  one  of  intellectual  consent  to  admiration  of  a  great 
figure;  the  second  was  the  profound  revolt  of  a  spirit  whose  real 
friends  were  the  meek  and  humble,  against  a  proud  and  angry  art.** 
Yet  Ruskin^s  intellectual  admiration  of  Michael  Angelo  was  both  sincere 
and  enduring,  as  may  be  seen  in  this  volume  from  references  to  his 
mighty  imagination  made  in  a  lecture  of  1875  (below,  p.  500).  In 
1872,  however,  Ruskin  was  unrepentant,  for  in  the  course  of  the 
lectures  on  engraving  (Ariadne  Florentina\  he  returned  to  the  chai'ge, 

^  *'  Ruskin  as  I  knew  Him/'  in  8t.  George,  vol.  v.  pp.  300,  301. 

s  See  §  27  (below,  p.  101). 

'  See  the  letters  to  Acland  (above,  p.  unrii.)  and  Mrs.  Severn  (below,  p.  zzxiv.). 

*  "  Raskin  and  his  Critics,"  by  D.  S.  M.,  in  the  Saturday  Beview,  October  20, 1900. 
We  may  compare  a  remark  by  Ruskin  himself:  ^^Of  course  the  first  persons  to 
be  consulted  on  the  merit  of  a  picture  are  those  for  whom  the  artist  painted  it ; 
with  those  in  after  generations  wno  have  sympathy  with  them  ;  one  does  not  ask  a 
Roundhead  or  a  Republican  his  opinion  on  the  Vandyck  at  Wilton,  nor  a  Presbyterian 
minister  his  impressions  of  the  Sistine  Chapel"  (rreiace  to  £.  T.  Cook's  Fi^lar 
EatMook  to  the  Naiianal  Gallery). 

xxn.  c 
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enjoying  himself  therein   not   a  little,  as  appears  from  a  letter   to 

Mrs.  Severn  :  ^ — 

''Corpus  Chbibti  Collbob,  Oxford, 
''[Dec.  7,  1872]. 

"  I'm  so  glad  you're  at  Mr.  Richmond's,^  and  can  love  and  comfort 
him  a  little  as  jou  do  me. 

''How  /  should  have  discomforted  him  to-day.  I've  heen  going 
in  at  M.  Angelo  with  all  I  know — ^and  was  in  good  trim,  and  the 
Prince  was  there,  and  a  nice  University  audience,  and  the  lecture 
went  on  hotly  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter — and  I'm  sure  M.  Angelo's 
none  the  better  for  it,  though  I  daresay  Mr.  Richmond  will  say  he's 
none  the  worse.  (I  should  say  so  too,  for  I  don't  think  he  can  be 
worse.)  But  really  it  was  interesting,  on  the  early  divinity  and 
theology  of  Botticelli,  and  I  had  good  illustrations,  and  everybody 
seems  pleased.  I  showed  the  Prince  in  and  out,  and  he  sent  after- 
wards to  ask  if  he  might  come  and  see  some  of  the  illustrations 
more  quietly." 

The  texi  of  the  lecture  on  The  RehUion  between  Michael  Angelo  and 
TifUoret  was  never  altered  by  Ruskin.  The  manuecript  of  the  first 
draft  of  much  of  it  occurs  in  one  of  his  diaries,  and  a  page  is  here 
reproduced  (pp.  84,  85);  and  an  additional  passage  is  introduced 
from  the  same  source  (p.  83  n.).  There  is  also  at  Brantwood  a  small 
note-book  containing,  in  Mrs.  Arthur  Sevem'^s  hand,  from  Ruskin^s 
dictation,  a  detailed  description  of  Tintorefs  "Paradise'' — written  as 
they  sat  opposite  the  picture  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  day  after  day;  he 
with  operarglass  in  hand,  rapturous  at  each  revelation  of  the  painter's 
meaning.  From  this  note-book  an  additional  passage  is  given  (p.  107  n.). 
No  other  MS.  of  the  lecture  is  known  to  the  editors. 

"THE  EAGLE'S  NEST" 

The  title  of  the  lectures  which  next  follow  needs  perhaps  some 
explanation.  The  subject  is  the  relation  of  Natural  Science  to  Art; 
and  "I  am  not  fantastic  in  these  titles,"  says  Ruskin,  "but  try  shortly 
to  mark  my  chief  purpose  in  the  book  by  them."'  What,  then,  is 
the  purpose  here  marked  by  calling  the  lectures  "The  Eagle's  Nest".'' 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  lines  which  Ruskin  quotes  in  the 
second  lecture  from  Blake's  Booh  of  Thel: — 

''Doth  the  Eagle  know  what  is  in  the  pit. 
Or  wilt  thou  go  ask  the  Mole?" 

1  See  also  a  note  of  1881  in  Vol.  XI.  p.  187. 

s  George  Richmond,  who  in  Raskin's  early  days  at  Rome  had  been  shocked  by 
some  of  his  artistic  heresies  (see  Pneterita,  ii.  §§  36  9eq,), 
'  Ariadne  Fiorentina,  §  27  (below,  p.  315). 
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**The  glory  of  the  higher  creatures  is  in  ignorance  of  what  is  known 
to  the  lower.^  The  higher  the  creatnre,  the  nobl^  are  its  conceptions 
in  range  and  dignity.  This  is  the  central  idea  of  the  book,  and  this 
the  main  purpose  expressed  in  the  title;  but  Ruskin,  as  was  his  wont, 
plays  around  his  chosen  title,  and  finds,  or  makes,  as  he  proceeds, 
many  sub-meanings  in  it.  Thus,  in  denouncing  the  prurience  of  mean 
cmriosity,  he  asks  whether  science  is  to  be  eagle-ej/ed  only  in  the  sense 
that  ^*  wheresoever  the  caraue  is,  thither  shall  the  eagles  be  gathered 
together^?  ^  86).  He  exhorts  his  hearers  to  the  unselfish  wisdom,  of 
which  the  reward  is  ^^that  our  youth  is  renewed  like  the  eaglets ''^  (§  64). 
So,  again,  in  a  beautiful  and  often  quoted  passage,  he  describes  the 
recompense  of  modest  and  contented  knowledge  under  the  figure  of 
*^ntsis  of  pleasant  thoughts  .  .  .  houses  built  without  hands  for  our 
souk  to  live  in^  (§  ^5).  And  so,  again,  he  traces  yet  another 
secondary  meaning  for  his  title  in  the  etymology  of  ^'debonnaire^ 
— ^**out  of  a  good  eagle'^s  nest,^^  of  gentle  race,  that  is;  and  so,  once 
more,  ^to  preserve  your  eagW  nests  is  to  be  a  great  nation,^  for  ^Mt 
means  keeping  everything  that  «is  noble ;  mountains,  and  floods,  and 
forests,  and  the  glory  and  honour  of  them,  and  all  the  birds  that 
haunt  them.""' 

Though  the  title  of  the  book  may  thus  require  some  explanation 
ftom  other  passages  in  Ruskin^s  works,  the  lectures  themselves  are  more 
clearly  arranged  and  less  discursive  than  some  of  his  other  courses. 
They  were  written,  he  tells  us,  **  not  with  less  care,  but  with  less  pains, 
than  any  in  former  courses^  (Preface);  but  he  was  at  any  rate  at 
pains  to  make  the  order  of  the  argument  clear.  The  reader  may  find 
it  helpful  to  turn  at  the  outset  to  the  summary  of  Lectures  i.-v.  which 
Roskin  gives  in  §  96  and  again  in  §  172.  Their  theme  is  general, 
**  defining  the  manner  in  which  the  mental  tempers,  ascertained  by 
philosophy  to  be  evil  or  good,  retard  and  advance  the  parallel  studies 
of  science  and  art.^  Then  he  passes  in  the  next  three  lectures  to 
**the  literal  modes  in  which  the  virtues  of  art  are  connected  with  the 
principles  of  exact  science  ^ — dealing  in  Lecture  vi.  (which  is  summarised 
in  §  1SS)  with  the  proposition  that  **  sight  is  a  distinctly  spiritual 
power  ^;  in  Lecture  vii.  (summed  in  §  148)  laying  down  that  art  is 
concerned  with  the  aspects,  not  the  materials,  of  inorganic  nature ;  and 
in  Lecture  viii.  (summed  in  §  149)  making  the  same  point  in  the  case 
of  organic  things.  But  tlu>ugh  art  has  no  concern  with  invisible 
structure,  it  has  much  with  invisible  things  (§  178);   and  so  Ruskin 

1  Ariadne  FtorenHna,  §  27  (below,  p.  316).    And  so  in    Val  ifAmo,  §  200,  h« 
speaks  of  'Mebonnairete^  hig^h  breeding,  'out  of  good-nestednees.'" 
s  F^9  Ckmigera^  Letter  75. 
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passes  at  the  end  of  the  book  to  illustrate  how  art  may  be  ennobled 
by  the  study  of  mythology  (Lecture  ix.),  and  of  the  national  history 
which  lies  embedded  in  heraldry^  (Lecturer.). 

Many  of  the  maxims,  principles,  and  illustrations  which  occur  in 
The  Eagiis  Nest  lie  very  near  the  centre  of  Ruskin's  teaching.  The 
spiritual  essence  of  Sight  is  one  of  such  principles;  the  reader  will 
find  it  often  recurring  in  some  later  Oxford  lectures,  of  which  notes 
are  given  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume  (see  pp.  610,  612).  Again, 
**You  will  never  love  art  well,  till  you  love  what  she  mirrors  better*"; 
this,  he  says,  was  one  of  the  maxims  which  he  was  most  eager  for  his 
hearers  to  accept  (§  41).  Another  maxim,  that  **  anatomy  will  not 
help  us  to  draw  the  true  appearances  of  things^  (§  159),  is  character- 
istic of  Ruskin^s  art-teaching;  its  enunciation  was  ^^ instantly  necessary,^ 
he  says,  ^Mn  explanation  of  the  system  adopted  for  the  direction  of 
my  Chcford  schools^  (Preface);  and  it  forms  a  connecting  link  between 
The  Belation  between  Michael  Angela  and  Tintoret  and  The  Eaglets  Nest. 
The  general  ideas  of  the  book  belong  also  to  Ruskin^s  central  and 
ultimate  beliefs.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  with  some  truth,  that  he  was 
^*  intellectually  an  agnostic,  and  spiritually  a  mystic.*"^  In  this  book, 
as  in  many  other  places,  he  faces  the  intellectual  alternative:  the 
belief  of  men  in  the  existence  of  a  living  power  greater  than  their 
own  may,  he  admits,  be  the  result  of  imagination,  rather  than  of 
perception.'  But  he  bridges  the  chasm  by  an  appeal  to  experience: 
«<  every  formative  art  hitherto,  and  the  best  states  of  human  happiness 
and  order  have  depended  on  the  apprehension  of  the  mystery  [of  the 
Forming  Power],  which  is  certain,  and  of  its  personality,  which  is 
probable.""^  And  so  in  these  lectures  on  Art  and  Science  the  attitude 
of  the  spirit,  or  the  form  of  thought  ^^  which  makes  common-sense 
unselfish,  knowledge  unselfish,  art  unselfish,  and  wit  and  imagination 
unselfish^  (§  29),  is  throughout  regarded  as  an  emanation  from  the 
Divine  Wisdom.' 

The  text  of  The  Ea^e  Nest  was  never  altered,  and  there  is,  there- 
fore, nothing  to  be  said  under  this  head.  Of  the  ma/twacrif/ty  a  few 
loose  sheets  are  at  Brantwood,  and  one  of  these  is  here  reproduced 
(pp.  180,  181).    Some  additional  matter  is  given  in  footnotes.    Thus, 

1  Compare  §  114,  j>.  203. 

>  ''The  Sophia  of  Ruskin.  What  was  it?  and  how  was  it  reached?"  bj 
A.  S.  Mories,  m  St^  Qeor^  voL  iv.  p.  168. 

>  See  §  29  (below^  p.  143). 

«  queen  of  ike  Air,  §  89  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  378). 

^  Mn.  Meynell  {John  Riukin,  1900,  p.  214),  and  again  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
{John  Bnukm,  1902,  p.  127),  state  that  The  Eagl^M  Neet  was  ''a  book  which  Carlvle 
liked  best"  The  authority  for  the  statement  is  not  given  in  either  case.  Carlyie's 
letters  seem  rather  to  suggest  that  Vol  dCAmo  was  his  fiivonrite  (tee  Vol.  XXIIL). 
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a  passage,  intended  for  a  continuation  of  one  of  the  Oxford  Catalogues, 
illustrates  the  Pre&ce  (see  p.  121  n.);  and  a  passage  introductory  of 
the  lecture  on  the  Halcyon  is  also  printed  (p.  289  n.) :  this  was  written 
when  the  lecture  was  first  delivered  in  January  1872  ^^to  the  cannon- 
making  workmen^  at  Woolwich.^ 

"ARIADNE  FLORENTINA^ 

The  "Lectures  on  Wood  and  Metal  Engraving,^  which  come  next 
in  this  volume,  were  delivered  in  1872,  the  title  then  announced  for 
the  course  being  "  Sandro  Botticelli  and  the  Florentine  Schools  of  En- 
graving.*" They  were  published  in  separate  parts  at  irregular  intervals 
between  1873  and  1876  (see  Bibliographical  Note,  p.  293) ;  the  later 
lectures  were  rewritten  at  Assisi  in  1874,  after  Ruskin^s  further  study 
in  that  year  of  Botticelli's  work  at  Rome.'  The  fragmentary  nature 
of  some  of  the  book  is  sufficiently  confessed  by  the  author  at  the 
beginning  of  For9  Ckmgera^  Letter  60:  ^^The  Appendix,^  he  says, 
^*is  a  mass  of  loose  notes  which  need  a  very  sewing  machine  to 
bring  together — and  any  one  of  these  that  I  take  in  hand  leads  me 
into  ashamed  censorship  of  the  imperfection  of  all  I  have  been  able  to 
say  about  engraving.^  The  fiurt  is  that  on  this  subject,  as  on  nearly 
every  other  which  Ruskin  touched,  his  sayings  are  scattered.  With 
the  present  work  on  the  art  of  engraving  in  general,  the  reader  should 
connect  the  earlier  papers  entitled  The  Cestua  qf  Aglaia  (Vol.  XIX.) ; 
on  the  art  of  etching  he  should  refer  to  the  paper  on  ^^Mr.  Ernest 
George'^s  Etchings^  (VoL  XIV.);  while  for  some  remarks  on  mezzotint 
he  should  consult  Vol.  XIV.  p.  492.  ^'Ariadne  Floreniina  is  in  small 
part  a  scientific  treatise,  but  there  is  no  other  book  comparable  to 
it,^  says  Professor  Norton,  *^in  opening  the  more  recondite  sources 
of  interest  and  enjoyment  in  the  study  of  the  art  of  engraving,  and 
of  its  relations  to  the  other  arts."^^ 

The  first  title  given  to  the  course  indicates  what  was  perhaps  the 
original  impulse  in  the  lecturer'^s  mind.  He  had  come  back  from  Rome 
and  Florence  after  his  tour  of  1872  full,  as  we  have  seen,  of  Botticelli,^ 
and  this  course  took  the  work  of  that  artist,  together  with  Holbein^s,  as 

^  See  in  a  later  volume  the  letter  to  Professor  Norton  of  December  2d>  1871. 

'  See  a  letter  to  Professor  Norton  of  June  21,  1874  (in  a  later  volame). 

s  Introduction  to  the  American  {"  Brantwood  ")  edition  of  Ariadne  Florentina.  p.  vii. 

*  Later  Tolumes  contain  further  studies  of  him  ;  for  references  in  earlier  volumes, 
see  Vol.  IV.  pp.  317,  365-366;  VoL  V.  p.  87;  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  55,  149;  VoL  XV. 
p.  346.  Pater's  essay  on  Botticelli  had,  as  already  remarked  (VoL  IV.  p.  365  n.), 
preceded  Ruskin  in  calling  special  attention  to  that  psiDter.  Mr.  Collingwood  states 
{Life,  p.  296)  that  in  the  AriadM  lectures,  as  delivered,  Ruskin  ^'quoted  with 
appreciation  the  passage  on  the  Venus  Anadyomene  from  Mr.  Pater's  Studies  in  the 
Renaieeance  just  puhlisned."    This  does  not  appear  in  the  lectures  as  puhlished. 
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the  standards  of  engraving.  And  here  an  important  explanation  must 
be  made.  Raskin,  as  has  been  already  stated,  in  a  note  upon  Aratra 
PenteUci^  followed  Vasari  in  attributing  to  Botticelli  a  share  in  all 
the  engraved  plates  commonly  ascribed  to  Baldini.  Later  researdi, 
however,  has  rejected  this  theory  altogether.  Even  the  existence  of 
Baldini  is  held  to  be  uncertain ;  Botticelirs  share  in  any  of  the  plates 
ascribed  to  Baldini  is  not  generally  accepted;  and  the  plates,  formerly 
ascribed  to  him  collectively,  are  now  commonly  assorted  into  different 
schools  and  manners.  The  plates  of  which  in  this  book  Buskin  speaks 
as  Botticelli^s  belong  to  four  different  series: — 

(1)  The  set  of  "Tarocchi  cards '^  already  described,^  which  are  now 
sometimes  assigned  to  the  school  of  Ferrara.^ 

(2)  A  set  of  plates  representing  the  Planets,  and  their  supposed  in- 
fluences on  human  character  and  destinies ;  these  are  of  the  Florentine 
school,  dated  earlier  than  1465.' 

(S)  A  set  of  plates  representing  the  Sibyls  (who  from  very  early  in 
the  Christian  era  were  imagined  to  have  been  half-inspired  prophetesses 
of  the  new  dispensation  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  Paganism);^  these 
engravings  are  also  of  the  Florentine  school,  dated  about  1460-1480. 

(4)  Commonly  associated  with  the  Sibyls  were  the  Prophets,  of 
whom  also  there  is  a  set  of  early  Florentine  engravings. 

To  the  first  of  these  sets,  belong  Plates  XXVII.,  XXVIII.  here; 
to  the  second,  Plates  XXVI.  and  XXIX. ;  to  the  third.  Plates  XXXI., 
XXXIII.,  and  XXXIV.;  and  to  the  fourth,  Plate  XXX.  An  acquisi- 
tion which  Buskin  made  at  the  time  when  he  was  preparing  the  lectures 
for  publication  confirmed  him  in  the  belief  of  Botticelli^s  authorship. 
He  had  already  in  his  possession  impressions  of  the  plates  above  de- 
scribed, acquired  partly  at  the  suggestion  of  Bume-Jones.  The  same 
friend  now  brought  to  his  notice  a  book  of  drawings  which  was  in  the 
market,  and  in  which,  again,  Ruskin  thought  to  detect  Botticelli^s  hand. 
He  wrote  to  Bume-Jones  about  the  book  at  once: — 

''  2Uh  and  2eth  JM>.  [1873], 
''Bramtwood,  CoirnTOif. 
"So  many  thanks  for  your  letter. 

''If  the  British  Museum  won't  buy  that  book^  I  will,  on  your 
farther  report  and  recommendation,  buy  it  myself,  bnt  I  don't  want 
to  do  it  unless  absolutely  neceuofy — I  mean,  if  the  Museum  can  be 
got  to  buy  it. 

»  Vol.  XX.  p.  335. 

'  See  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin's  Introduction  to  the  FhrenHne  Picture  ChnmicU^  n.  34  a. 
*  A  calendar  of  that  year  accompanies  a  set  of  them  in  the  British  Muaeum. 
Botticelli  was  bom  in  1447,*or,  according  to  some,  in  1444. 
4  See  Ariadne  FlarenHna,  §  211  (below,  pp.  443-444). 
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"  How  many  dmwings  are  there — Paduan,  i.e.,  Mantegna  ?  or  what 
like? 

**  I  never  thought  you  and  I  should  ever  differ  ahoixt  Jigure  drawing, 
till  that  great  schism  about  the  Orvieto  man^ — I  forget  his  name  (it's 
cold  to-day,  and  my  brain  frosen).     (PoUajuolo  also  I  can't  stand.) 

"  But  I  will  trust  to  your  dealing  in  this  matter.  The  Baldinis 
I  got  (on  your  judgment  partly)  are  among  the  most  precious  things 
I  have^  and  these  Sibyls  make  my  mouth  water.  .  .  . 

*'What,  think  you,  came  to  me  yesterday — Ash  Wednesday? 

''Yesterday,  at  mid-day,  came  to  me  from  Florence  two  of  the 
comer-stone  uprights  of  Uie  Font  that  Dante  broke,*  and  an  angel 
between  St  Mark  and  Luke  from  the  middle  of  it  The  two  uprights 
are  each  two  angels  kneeling  and  blowing  of  trumpets.  He  could 
have  broken  a  trumpet  or  wing  merely  by  leaning  against  them."* 

The  book  which  Ruskin  thereupon  bought  is  The  Flarenime  Picture 
Chronidej  already  mentioned  (Vol.  XV.  p.  880  n.).  He  refers  to  one 
of  the  drawings  in  §  187  of  Ariadne  Florentina  ;  iiey  are  now  ascribed 
in  the  British  Museum  to  Maso  del  Finiguerra,  to  whom  Ruskin  makes 
a  reference  in  these  lectures.^ 

When  the  earlier  parts  of  Ariadne  FlorerUina  appeared  his  friends 
at  the  British  Museum  pointed  out  to  Ruskin  that  there  were  some 
impressions  of  his  favourite  plates  which  contained  the  light  and  shade 
which  he  supposed  to  be  absent  from  them  (§  S46,  p.  477),  and  also 
that  his  ascription  of  them  all  to  Botticelli  was,  at  best,  exceedingly 
doubtful.  In  the  last  part,  therefore,  he  speaks  more  tentatively  on  the 
subject  (see  §  210,  p.  448).  Ruskin,  it  should  be  said,  laid  no  claim 
to  what  the  French  call  expertise.  ^<My  readers,^  he  says,  *^may 
trust  me  to  tell  them  what  is  well  done  or  ill ;  but  by  whom,  is 
quite  a  separate  question  .  .  .  not  at  all  bearing  on  my  objects  in 
teaching,^^  And  so,  here,  he  says  in  the  Appendix,  "whatever  is  said 
in  the  previous  pages  of  the  plates  chosen  for  example,  by  whomso- 
ever done,  is  absolutely  trustworthy''  (p.  477).  For  "Botticelli''  in 
the  text,  where  engravings  are  spoken  of,  the  reader  should  read  more 
cautiously  "Early  Italian  School." 

The  title  "Ariadne  Florentina"  is,  as  befits  its  labyrinthine  allusion, 
one  of  the  least  obvious  in  meaning  among  Ruskin's  book-names.  It 
was  itself  an  afterthought,   not  appearing,  as  we   have  seen,   in  the 

^  Signorelli.    For  incidental  references  to  him^  see  below^  pp.  436>  441. 
«  See  Ariadne  Florentina,  §  67  (below,  p.  343).    The  fragments  remain  at  Brant- 
wood. 

*  Reprinted  from  MemoriaU  qf  Edward  Bume-J<mes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  21,  22. 

*  See  below,  p.  338. 

*  Morningi  tn  ITarence,  §  140  (Vol.  XXIII.). 
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notice  of  the  lectures,  which  also,  when  first  announced  for  publication , 
were  given  a  difierent  title — "  Facinora  Dierum  ^  (suggested  perhaps  by 
the  Works  and  Daya^  "Efjya  teal  'HfUpai,  of  Hesiod — one  of  Ruskin^s 
favourite  poets).  The  first  meaning  of  the  title  ultimately  adopted  is 
explained  in  the  text,  where  he  speaks  of  **the  orders  of  decorative 
design,  which  are  especially  expressible  by  engraving,^  and  which  belong 
to  '^the  instincts  for  the  arrangement  of  pure  line  in  labyrinthine  in- 
tiicacy,  through  which  the  grace  of  order  may  give  continual  clue.^ 
When,  therefore,  the  author  first  thought  of  the  title,  he  ^*  hoped  to 
have  justified  it  by  careful  analysis  of  the  methods  by  labyrinthine  orna- 
ment, made  sacred  by  Theseian  traditions  '^ — the  traditions  celebrated  by 
Callimachus,  among  other  authors,  in  his  reference  to  ^Hhe  intricacies 
of  the  winding  labyrinth.""  This  part  of  the  subject  Ruskin  only 
glances  at  incidentally;^  and  his  title  must  therefore  be  taken  more 
generally  as  meaning  the  grace  of  the  early  school  of  Florence,  which 
gives  a  clue,  like  Ariadne's,  to  lead  the  searcher  after  truth  through 
the  complicated  study  of  engraving.  But  moral  precepts  were  always 
present  in  Ruskin's  mind  beside  artistic  analysis.  In  his  own  copy  of 
Ariadne^  he  noted  §  27  on  the  flyleaf  as  the  ^^  cream  of  the  book."* 
The  section  so  noted  is  that  in  which  he  enforces  his  favourite  doctrines 
that  the  ^Midactic  and  intellectuaP  qualities  dbtinguish  the  higher 
from  the  lower  art;  that  like  is  known  only  of  like,  and  the  apprecia- 
tion of  noble  art  requires  some  answering  quality  in  the  observer; 
and,  further,  that  the  art-power  of  any  individual  is  in  large  measure 
inherited  from  his  race.^  With  these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  and  with 
his  intense  sjrmpathy  for  the  work  and  teaching  of  Botticelli,  Ruskin^s 
treatise  became  in  large  part  a  discourse  on  lines  of  conduct,  no  less 
than  on  lines  engraved  upon  wood  or  steel,  and  *' Ariadne  Florentina"* 
meant  to  him,  further,  the  clue  which  the  grace  and  order  and  faith 
of  the  Florentine  masters  may  be  made  to  afford  through  the  per- 
plexities and  pitfalls  of  the  labyrinth  of  life. 

The  text  of  Ariadne  calls  for  no  remark ;  the  book  was  never  revised 
by  Ruskin.  The  trouble  which  he  took  in  preparing  it  for  the  press 
is  noted  by  himself  (§  44  n.).  The  matnuscript  of  the  book  is  unknown 
to  the  editors;  but  Mr.  Wedderbum  possesses  (given  to  him  by 
Ruskin)  the  first  proof  of  Lecture  vi. :  this  shows  the  author's  usual 
care  in  revision. 

^  See  §  221  (p.  451) ;  and  comDare  what  he  savs  elsewhere  of  the  quality  of 
ToutCKla  in  art,  and  of  Dedalus,  the  mythical  builder  of  the  Cretan  labyrinth 
(Vol.  XX.  pp.  349,  352).     See  also  Fort  Ciavigera,  Letter  23. 

'  This  is  the  point  of  Ruskin's  dwelling  in  §  27  on  the  meaning  of  '^de-bonne- 
aire  "  as  "  out  of  a  good  eagle's  nest "  (compare  p.  zzzv.,  above). 
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HEADINGS  IN   REYNOLDS  AND  "MODERN  PAINTERS" 

The  lectures  and  notes  for  lectures,  given  in  the  Appendix,  carry 
us  forward  somewhat  beyond  the  chronological  order.  The  lectures 
were  delivered  in  1876  and  1877,  some  of  earlier  date  being,  for  con- 
^renience  of  topical  arrangement,  reserved  for  later  volumes.^  The  two 
courses  here  included  were,  as  will  be  seen,  largely  extempore,  and  to 
them  applies  the  general  account  of  such  discourses  given  in  an  earlier 
Introduction  (Vol.  XX.  pp.  xxiii.  seq.). 

The  "Studies  in  the  Discourses  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^  (Appen- 
dix  L)  contain  much  that  is  felicitous  and  just  in  regard  to  their 
professed  subject;  but  the  Discourses  formed  in  fact  little  more  than 
a  starting-point  for  the  lecturer^s  excursions  in  many  and  various  direc- 
tions. Tlie  lectures  were  less  formal  and  less  prepared  than  any  others 
of  his  Oxford  series,  and  the  free  and  easy  manner  which  he  adopted 
in  them  occasionally  verged  on  the  grotesque.  "  In  the  decorous  atmos- 
phere of  a  University  lecture-room,^  writes  the  Dean  of  Durham,  "  the 
strangest  things  befell ;  for  example,  in  a  splendid  passage  on  the  Psalms 
of  David  he  was  reminded  of  an  anthem  by  Mendelssohn,  lately  rendered 
in  one  of  the  CoUq^  chapels,  in  which  the  solemn  dignity  of  the  Psalms 
was  lowered  by  the  frivolous  prettiness  of  the  music.  It  was,  *0h! 
for  the  wings  ^  etc.,  that  he  had  heard  with  disgust,  and  he  suddenly 
b^;an  to  dance  and  recite,  with  the  strangest  flappings  of  his  M.A. 
gown,  and  the  oddest  look  on  his  excited  face.  The  Oxford  musi- 
cians were  furious,  though  indeed  his  criticism  was  just  enough.^ ^ 
The  notes  are  here  printed  from  the  author^s  MSS.  at  Brantwood. 

The  "  Readings  in  Modem  Painiers'"  (Appendix  II.)  were  among  the 
most  successful  which  Ruskin  delivered  in  Oifoid.  He  attached  great 
importance  to  them  himself,  and  his  audience  heard  him  gladly.  They 
were  in  part  autobiographical;  the  readings  from  his  own  magnum 
opus  were  magnificently  rendered ;  the  lectures  were  the  occasion  of  his 
description  of  the  St.  Ursula  pictures  by  Carpaccio,  which  have  since 
become  so  well  known ;  and  he  put  into  this  course  much  of  his  most 
earnest  and  most  definitely  Christian  exhortations.     At  the  first  lecture 

1  Via  ifAmo  (1873)  and  The  jBsthetie  and  MathenuOie  Schools  </  Fhrenee  (1874) 
are  in  VoL  XXIIL^  with  other  Florentine  matter;  the  leetares  on  Birds  (1873) 
and  Mountains  (1874)  were  partly  incorporated  in  booths  Meinis  (Vol.  XXV.)  and 
Deucalion  (VoL  XXVI.)  respectively. 

*  RuMn  in  OMfitrd  and  Other  Studies,  by  G.  W.  Kitchin^  p.  41.  A  similar  ac- 
count of  the  incidant  is  given  in  '^Raskin  as  an  Oxford  Lecturer,"  by  James 
Manning  Bruce,  in  Ths  Century  Magamns,  February  1808,  p.  6d3.  The  passage  in 
the  lecture  will  be  found  below,  p.  487. 

xxn.  d 
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of  the  course  he  had  distinguished  visitors,  to  his  no  small  embarrass- 
ment, as  he  describes  to  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn: — 

"C.  C.  C,  OzFomD^ 
''7th  Nov.,  '77. 

'*.  ,  ,  I've  never  had  such  a  terrible  time.  ...  I  tumbled  into 
the  last  day  of  the  University  Commission,  and  instead  of  only 
Acland  in  my  little  private  ante-lecture-room,  there  was  Lord  Selbome 
waiting  for  me^  all  by  himself,  and  I  had  to  take  him  in  to  the 
lecture,  and  couldn't  gei  hua  in !  nor  myself  neither  at  first,  for  the 
room  was  crammed,  and  the  crowd  in  actual  corridor  as  at  door  of 
a  theatre ;  and  poor  Eleanor  and  Mr.  Fumeauz  didn't  get  in,  I  believe, 
for  I  had  to  think  of  everything  at  once ;  and  Mrs.  Acland  couldn't 
get  in  herself,  but  begged  me  to  take  in  somebody  else  instead  of 
her ;  and  Mrs.  Liddell  and  Alice  couldn't  get  into  Wonderland  a  bit,* 
nor  the  Dean  neither.  .  .  .  But  at  last  I  got  Selbome  into  his  place, 
and  then  had  to  invoke  Mr.  Macdonald  from  afar,  and  I  was  frightened, 
dreadfully,  for  I  had  never  thought  of  a  word  I  was  going  to 
say  till  the  day  before,  and  had  scrawled  it  too  small,  and  couldn't 
read,  for  it  was  a  dark  day  and  I  had  no  spectacles. 

''But  I  began  clearly,  and  got  them  interested,  and  the  lecture 
was  as  good,  I  think,  as  I  ever  gave,  and  the  audience  all  as  quiet 
as  mice  to  hear.  I  got  some  bits  read  at  last,  and  it  was  all  right ; 
only  then  I  had  to  go  all  over  my  schools  with  Lord  Selbome  and 
the  Commissioners  and  say,  at  a  shot,  what  I  wanted  done,  and  I 
didn't  know  a  bit  what  the  Dean  wanted  me  to  say,  nor  Acland, 
and  they  both  beside  me,  and  it  was  terrible;  and  I  didn't  sleep, 
and  got  up  at  two  in  the  morning,  and  arranged  drawers  till  four." 

The  course  as  a  whole  was  equally  successful,  and  the  last  lecture  as 
crowded  as  any  of  them.  <^  Finished  the  most  important  course  I  have 
ever  yet  given  in  Oxford,''  he  wrote  in  his  diary  (December  8,  18T7), 
^  and  I  am  fairly  cheerful  in  sense  of  remaining  power  for  great  tasks, 
if  I  am  worthy  of  doing  them ;  the  spirit  willing  enough,  and  the  rest 
weak.''  **I  gave  yesterday,'*  he  wrote  on  the  same  day  to  his  dear 
friend.  Miss  Susan  Beever,  *Hhe  twelfth  and  last  of  my  course  of 
lectures  this  term,  to  a  room  crowded  by  six  hundred  people,  two- 
thirds  members  of  the  University,  and  with  its  door  wedged  open  by 
those  who  could  not  get  in;  this  interest  of  theirs  being  granted  to 
me,  I  doubt  not,  because  for  the  first  time  in  Oxford  I  have  been  able 
to  speak  to  them  boldly  of  immortal  life.  I  intended  when  I  began 
the  course  only  to  have  read  Modem  Painters  to  them;  but  when  I 
began,  some  of  your  favourite  bits  interested  the  men  so  much,  and 
brought  so  much  larger  a  proportion  of  undergraduates  than  usual, 

1  Miss  Alice  Liddell  (Mrs.  Hargreaves),  for  whom  ''Lewis  CarroU"  wrote  AHee 
in  Wonderland.    Elesnor  (Mrs.  Fumeauz)  is  Mr.  Arthur  Severn's  twin-sister. 
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that  I  took  pains  to  reinforoe  and  press  them  home;  and  people  say 

I  have  never  given  so  useful  a  course  yet.^^ 

The  last  lecture  of  the  course  was  published  by  Ruskin  in  the  follow- 
ing month  in  the  Nineteenth  Cenkiiy,  and  is  here  reprinted.  The  notes 
of  the  other  lectures  are  printed  from  the  author^s  MS.  at  Brantwood. 

The  HhutraHons  in  this  volume,  while  including  all  that  have 
appeared  in  previous  editions  of  the  several  books,  comprise  also  many 
which  are  new,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  contribute  to  the  better  enjoy- 
ment of  the  text. 

The  froniUpiece  is  a  reduction,  by  photogravure,  of  a  sketch  by  Gains- 
borough, whidi  is  at  Brantwood,  and  which  Ruskin  accounted  one  of 
his  principal  treasures.     It  is  referred  to  several  times  in  this  volume.' 

The  illustrations  in  Lectures  on  Landscape  are  reduced'  from  the 
edition  of  1897  in  imperial  quarto.  That  edition  contained,  however, 
five  plates  which  do  not  appear  in  this  volume.  Of  these,  four  have 
been  given  in  previous  volumes;^  and  one  is  reserved  for  what,  in  a 
complete  edition  of  Ruskin^s  Works,  is  its  more  appropriate  place.^ 
One  additional  plate  (VIII.)  is  introduced — a  photogravure  of  studies 
by  Ruskin  of  a  Greek  tenra-cotta;  this  also  is  referred  to  several 
times  in  his  notes  and  lectures.^  The  chromo-lithographs  of  Turner's 
*< Dudley^  and  << Flint ^  are  made,  as  in  the  earlier  edition,  not  from 
the  originals,  but  from  copies  by  Mr.  Arthur  Severn.  Though  the 
scale  is  in  this  volume  reduced,  a  comparison  will  show,  the  editors 
believe,  that  the  results  are  by  no  means  inferior. 

The  illustrations  in  T%e  EagWs  Neet  are  all  new,  being  taken  from 
examples  in  the  Ruskin  Art  Collection  at  Oxford.  An  engraving  of 
the  '« Daughter  of  Roberto  Strozzi  (XIX.)  is  No.  48  in  the  Standard 
Series;  our  reproduction,  however, 'is  made  from  a  photograph  of  the 
original  picture,  now  in  the  Berlin  Gallery.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
text  (p.  SS8),  and  is  of  peculiar  interest  as  the  only  portrait  of  a  child 
by  Titian  which  we  possess.  ^^Were  I  a  painter,  I  should  be  in 
despair,^  exclaimed  the  painter's  friend  Aretino,  in  a  letter  dated 
July  6,  1648 ;  ^  it  deserves  the  first  place  among  all  pictures  that  have 
ever  been  painted,  and  all  that  may  be  produced  in  the  future.*"  But 
Aretino  wrote  before  the  time  of  Reynolds.  '*  Much  more  delightfril  ^ 
in  Ruskin's  eyes  is  the  picture  at  Windsor  of  the  little  Princess 
Matilda  with  her  Skye  terrier.     Ruskin  placed  a  mezzotint  of  it  in  his 

^  HarHm  Inekuus  (reprinted  in  a  later  volume  of  the  edition). 

*  See  below,  pp.  983,  396,  481. 

'  Exeept  the  j!late  of  Turner's  ^'Swans^"  which  is  given  in  the  same  siae. 

*  For  particttlan^  see  the-Bibliographieal  Note,  p.  6. 

*  See  below,  p.  60  n. 

*  See  Vol.  XX.  p.  406 ;  Vol.  XXI.  p.  180 ;  and,  in  this  volame,  p.  50. 
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Rudimentary  Series  (No.  1S6);  our  plate  (XX.)  is,  again,  made  from 
a  photograph  of  the  original  picture. 

The  next  two  plates  are  examples  of  Ruskin^s  drawings  of  birds.  The 
eaglets  head  is  No.  165  in  the  Educational  Series  (see  Vol.  XXI.  p.  89); 
and  the  kingfisher,  No.  201  in  the  Rudimentary  (ibid,^  p.  S27).  The 
present  study  was  made  ^^with  dominant  reference  to  colour^;  another. 
study  "  with  dominant  reference  to  shado^  is  Plate  LVIII.  in  Vol.  XXI. 

The  plate  of  "The  Twelve  Heraldic  Ordinaries^  (XXIII.)  is  here 
reduced  from  an  engraving  made  by  Mr.  Allen  for  the  "Oxford  Art 
School  Series^  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  314). 

The  illustrations  in  Ariadne  Florentma  include  all  those  which  have 
previously  appeared  in  that  volmne,  except  that  one  of  the  original 
illustrations  has  already  been  given  in  an  improved  form  in  Vol.  XX. 
(see  below,  p.  406  n.),  and  three  new  plates  are  added.  Some  explana- 
tions about  Ruskin^s  illustrations  have  already  been  given  (p.  xxxviii.); 
it  must  here  be  added  that  the  autotypes  of  early  Italian  prints  given 
by  him  were  not  altogether  satisfactory  representations  of  the  originals. 
In  one  case  Ruskin  himself  substituted  in  the  second  edition  a  better 
reproduction  than  had  appeared  in  the  first  (see  Bibliographical  Note, 
p.  297).  For  this  edition  photogravures  have  in  all  cases  been  made 
from  fine  impressions  of  the  plates  in  the  British  Museum;  the  en- 
gravings, hitherto  reduced,  are  now  given  of  their  full  size.  These 
remarks  apply  to  Plates  XXVI.-XXXI.,  XXXIII.,  and  XXXIV. 
The  woodcut,  and  the  two  enlargements  from  woodcuts,  by  Bewick 
(Plate  XXV.),  have  hitherto  been  given  by  autotype  process;  they 
have  now  been  facsimiled  on  wood  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Uhlrich.  Michael 
Angelo'^s  Sibyl  (XXXII.)  is  represented  by  photogravure  from  a  photo- 
graph  of  the  original.  The  engraving  by  Albert  Diirer  (XXXV.)  is 
reproduced  from  a  fine  impression  of  the  plate  in  the  British  Museum. 

Of  the  three  additional  plates,  the  first  is  of  **  Debonnairet^  ** 
(XXIV.).  It  is  a  photogravui-e  made,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Uni- 
versity authorities,  from  the  drawing  in  the  Douce  Collection  at  Oxford. 
Particulars  are  given  below  the  text  (p.  S14  n.);  this  figure  from  the 
now  destroyed  Painted  Chamber  at  V^estminster  will,  as  now  repro- 
duced, enable  the  reader  the  better  to  follow  Ruskin^s  long  discussion 
of  it  The  other  plates,  showing  respectively  Holbein's  ^^ Erasmus^ 
(XXXVI.)  and  Diirer's  (XXXVII.),  are  similarly  introduced  to  add 
interest  to  Ruskin'^s  analysis  of  the  two  works,  llie  '* Holbein^  is 
from  a  photograph  of  the  original  picture  in  the  Louvre;  the  Dtirer, 
frt)m  an  impression  of  the  plate  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  woodcuts  from  Holbein  (Figs.  4,  6,  8,  and  9)  are  printed,  as  in 
previous  editions  of  Ariadne^  from  the  facsimiles  by  Arthur  Burgess. 

E.  T.  C. 
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[BMograpkieal  i^ote.— Thete  lectures  on  Landscape  were  deliTered  in  the 
Theatre  of  the  Mnaeam  of  Oxford  in  Lent  Term,  1871,  on  the  following 
dates:  L  Thnnday,  JanQarj  26;  IL  Thursday,  February  9;  HI.  Thursday, 
February  23.  To  the  announcement  of  the  lectures  in  the  Univeniiy 
QassetU  (January  20,  1871)  was  added  an  intimation  that  ^'The  Professor 
desires  also  to  see  Members  of  the  University  who  wish  to  study  with  him 
In  the  UniTornty  Galleries,  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  between  Two  and 
Three  o'clock,  commencing  on  Saturday  the  28th  inst" 

The  lectures  were  reported  in  the  Atherutum  of  February  4,  February  18, 
and  March  4,  1871>  under  the  following  titles  (none  being  announced  by 
the  lecturer) :  I.  ''The  Aim  and  Study  of  Landscape";  11.  ''The  Relation 
of  Light  and  Shade  to  Colour  in  landscape ";  IIL  "The  Greek  and 
Gothic  Schools." 

Theae  reports  were  reprinted  in  IgdraHi,  toI.  iiL,  March  1892,  pp.  24&- 
264^  and  thence  in  the  privately-isBued  Riukimana,  part  iL,  1892,  pp.  218- 
224. 

Twenty-six  years  after  their  delivery  the  lectures  were  printed  from 
the  author's  MS.  in  a  volume,  which  had  the  title-page  as  shown  on  the 
preceding  leaf. 

Imperial  4to,  pp.  84.  Two  blank  pages ;  Half-title,  p.  3 ;  Htl^-page, 
p.  6,  with  the  publisher's  imprint;  at  the  foot  of  the  reverse:  "Printed 
by  BaUantyne,  Hanson  &  Ca  |  At  the  Ballantyne  Press."  On  p.  7  was 
the  following : — 

PREFATORY  NOTE 

"  Tbhb  Lsotores  on  Landaeape  wsrs  given  at  Oxfbrd  on  January  20^  Febmarv  9, 
and  February  23,  187L  Thev  ware  not  public  Loetnres  like  Prof eesor  Buekin's  other 
ooofMS,  bat  addro—cd  only  to  nndeigtaanatee  who  had  joined  his  olan.  They  were 
iOasbated  bv  plctnres  from  his  collection,  of  which  aevenl  are  here  reproduced,  and 
bj  othen  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Oxford  University  Oalleriee  or  m  the  Buskin 
Diawiiw  School. 

"W.  O.  c- 

Contents  (here  p.  9),  p.  9  O^^cluding  ''Index'*);  List  of  Plates,  p.  11; 
Text  of  the  leetnres  (with  separate  fly-title  to  each),  pp.  ld-77;  Index, 
pp.  79-84  (printer's  imprint  repeated  at  the  Ibot). 

Though  dated  1897,  the  volume  was  not  issued  till  February  4,  1898; 
in  green  buckram,  with  gilt  top,  lettered  across  the  back,  ''iMtures  |  on 
I  Land-  |  Scape  |  John  |  Ruskin  |  George  Allen";  and  on  the  front  covei^ 
''Lectures  |  on  |  Landscape  |  John  Ruskin"  |  embossed  on  a  gold  paneL 
1000  copies.  Price  42s.  (reduced  in  July  1900  to  dOs.),  the  edition  in  this 
form  being  still  current.  The  plates  are  also  sold  separately  without  the 
text  (25a.  the  set,  or  8s.  singly).  There  were  also  160  special  copies  on 
nnUeached  Arnold  hand-made  paper,  with  India  prooft  of  the  plates,  and 

1  A  misprint  for  January  SO. 
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LECTUBJE  I^ 

OUTLINE 

In  my  inaugural  lecture,'  I  stated  that  while  holding  this 
professorship  I  should  direct  you,  in  your  practical  exer- 
cises, chiefly  to  natural  history  and  landscape.  And  hav- 
ing in  the  course  of  the  past  year  laid  the  foundational 
elements  of  art  sufficiently  before  you,  I  will  invite 
you,  now,  to  enter  on  real  work  with  me;  and  accordingly 
I  propose  during  this  and  the  following  term  to  give 
you  what  practical  leading  I  can  in  elementary  study  of 

>  [Delivered  on  January  26,  1871.    Among  Ruskin's  MSS.  is  a  sheet  labelled 
''IgLf  I  believe,  of  Lectures  on  Landscape."    It  contains  the  following  introductory 
larke,  not  printed  in  the  edition  of  1897 : — 

''i  am  sure,  gentlemen,  that  you  feel  I  must  have  had  strict  reasons 
for  a  proceeding  so  painful  to  myself  as  the  refusal  to-day  of  the  honour 
hitherto  done  us  by  the  presence  of  ladies.  I  did  so  because  I  felt  it  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  understand  the  work  you  are  now  to 
be  invited  to  enter  upon  as  being  integrally  a  part  of  your  University 
studies,  and  as  requiring  for  success  in  it,  application  as  severe  and  accurate 
as  those  branches  of  them  which  you  take  mto  the  schools. 

''You  were  particularly  likely  to  mistake  the  character  of  the  present 
GouTse,  because  landscape  sketching  has  been  always  thought  of  as  an 
amusement.  I  hopoi  that  I  shall  not  entirely  reverse  that  impression,  and 
make  you  think  it  altogether  dull;  but  assuredly  you  will  not  only  get 
pleasore  from  it,  as  I  must  direct  your  practice  by  severe  work,  such  as  I 
should  have  no  hope  of  inducing  even  the  most  earnest  women  to  undertake. 
And  besides  tiiis,  it  is  necessary  that  if  I  allow  myself  in  any  expression 
which  yon  may  consider  speculative  or  sentimental,  you  should  know  that 
it  is  not  intended  to  please  a  girl  audience,  but  is  spoken  in  full  trust  that 
such  demes  of  imagination  or  of  passion  as  I  may  appeal  to  are  indeed 
commoiUy  in  the  hearts  of  English  gentlemen  in  their  youth.  I  had  other 
more  directly  practical  reasons  also.  It  is  impossible  to  show  examples 
properly  to  a  large  audience ;  and  I  want  now  to  make  my  lectures  less 
formal ;  and  to  be  relieved  from  the  sense  that  I  must  always  say  something, 
if  I  can,  worth  hearing,  since  so  many  people  have  come  to  hear  it  If  I 
can  say,  durinff  the  hour,  what  will  be  permanently  useful  to  one  or  two 
of  you,  I  shall  do  my  duty  much  better  than  by  saying  what  is  only  interest- 
ing at  the  time  to  many."] 
<  [ledunf  an  AH,  1870,  §  28  (Vol.  XX.  p.  85).] 
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landscape,  and  of  a  branch  of  natural  history  which  will 
form  a  kind  of  centre  for  all  the  rest — Ichthyology.^ 

In  the  outset  I  must  shortly  state  to  you  the  position 
which  landscape  painting  and  animal  painting  hold  towards 
the  higher  branches  of  art. 

2.  Landscape  painting  is  the  thoughtful  and  passion- 
ate representation  of  the  physical  conditions  appointed  for 
human  existence.'  It  imitates  the  aspects,  and  records  the 
phenomena,  of  the  visible  things  wluch  are  dangerous  or 
beneficial  to  men;  and  displays  the  human  methods  of 
dealing  with  these,  and  of  enjoying  them  or  suffering  from 
them,  which  are  either  exemplary  or  deserving  of  sympa- 
thetic contemplation.  Animal  painting  investigates  the  laws 
of  greater  and  less  nobility  of  character  in  organic  form,  as 
comparative  anatomy  examines  those  of  greater  and  less  de- 
velopment in  organic  structure ;  and  the  function  of  animal 
painting  is  to  bring  into  notice  the  minor  and  unthought- 
of  conditions  of  power  or  beauty,  as  that  of  physiology  is 
to  ascertain  the  minor  conditions  of  adaptation. 

8.  Questions  as  to  the  purpose  of  arrangements  or  the 
use  of  the  organs  of  an  animal  are,  however,  no  less  within 
the  province  of  the  painter  than  of  the  physiologist,  and 
are  indeed  more  likely  to  commend  themselves  to  you 
through  drawing  than  dissection.  For  as  you  dissect  an 
animal  you  generally  assume  its  form  to  be  necessary,  and 
only  examine  how  it  is  constructed;  but  m  drawing  the 
outer  form  itself  attentively  you  are  led  necessarily  to  con- 
sider the  mode  of  life  for  which  it  is  disposed,  and  therefore 
to  be  struck  by  any  awkwardness  or  apparent  uselessness 
in  its  parts.  After  sketching  one  day  several  heads  of  birds 
it  became  a  vital  matter  of  interest  to  me  to  know  the 

^  [For  Ruskin's  intention  in  this  matter^  see  the  Introduction,  above,  pp.  zzv.- 
xzvi.  In  the  MS.  book  which  contains  the  first  draft  of  the  Lectures  on  Landscape 
there  are  several  pages  of  notes  on  fishes — classifying^  and  discussing  various  orden 
in  accordance  with  differences  of  form  and  colour^  and  containing  references  to 

gates  in  Cuvier's  Natural  History,  from  which  Ruskin's  'points  were  to  be  illustrated. 
>mmu«  also  Vol.  XX.  pp.  196-197.] 
'  [Compare  Modem  Painters,  vol.  v.  pt  iz.  ch.  i.  §  4  (Vol.  VIL  p.  255);  and 
Law  qf  Fieok,  ch.  viii.  §  16  (Vol.  XV.  p.  438).] 
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\ise   of  the  bony  process  on  the  head  of  the  hombill;  but 
on  asking  a  great  physiologist,    I   found   that   it  appeared 
to  him  an  absurd  question,  and  was  certamly  an  unanswer- 
able one. 

4.  I  have  limited,  you  have  just  heard,  landscape  paint- 
ing to  the  representation  of  phenomena  relating  to  human 
life.  You  wUl  scarcely  be  disposed  to  admit  the  propriety 
of  such  a  limitation;  and  you  will  still  less  be  likely  to 
conceive  its  necessary  strictness  and  severity,  unless  I  con- 
vince you  of  it  by  somewhat  detailed  examples. 

Here  are  two  landscapes  by  Turner  in  his  greatest  time 
— ^Vesuvius  in  repose,  Vesuvius  in  eruption.^ 

One  is  a  beautiful  harmony  of  cool  colour;  and  the 
other  of  hot,  and  they  are  both  exquisitely  designed  in 
ornamental  lines.  But  they  are  not  painted  for  those 
qualities.  They  are  painted  because  the  state  of  the  scene 
in  one  case  is  full  of  delight  to  men;  and  in  the  other,  of 
pain  and  danger.  And  it  is  not  Turner's  object  at  all  to 
exhibit  or  illustrate  natural  phenomena,  however  interest- 
ing in  themselves.  He  does  not  want  to  paint  blue  mist 
in  order  to  teach  you  the  nature  of  evaporation;  nor  this 
lava  stream,  to  explain  to  you  the  operation  of  gravity  on 
ponderous  and  viscous  materials.  He  paints  the  blue  mist, 
because  it  brings  life  and  joy  to  men,  and  the  lava  stream 
because  it  is  death  to  them. 

5.  Again :  here  are  two  sea-pieces  by  Turner  of  the  same 
period — ^photographs  from  them  at  least.  One  is  a  calm 
on  the  shore  at  Scarborough;  the  other,  the  wreck  of  an 
Indiaman.* 

These  also  are  each  painted  with  exquisitely  artistic  pur- 
pose :  the  first,  in  opposition  of  local  black  to  difiused  sun- 
shine ;  the  second,  in  the  decorative  grouping  of  white  spots 

^  [For  these  drawings  (here  reprodaced.  Plates  I.  and  IL),  which  were  hoth  in 
Roskin's  collection,  see  Vol  XIII.  pp.  427,  428,  G06.] 

>  [Here  Raskin  showed  the  ''Scarborough"  from  The  Harboure  qf  England  (see 
Vol.  XIII.  p.  73,  and  Phite  XII.),  and  a  photograph  of  the  ''  Wreck  of  an  Indiaman," 
now  No.  143  in  the  Reference  Series  (VoL  aXI.  p.  40) ;  the  picture  was  exhibited 
at  the  Leeds  Exhibition  of  1839.] 
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Tcfectory  of  the  abbey  have  been  turned  into  a  farmhouse, 

and  that  is   inhabited,  and  in  front  of  it  the  Mistress  is 

feed&Qg  her  chickens.    You  see  the  country  is  perfectly  quiet 

and  innocent,  for  there  is  no  trace  of  a  fence  anywhere; 

the  cattle  have  strayed  down  to  the  riverside,  it  being  a 

hot  day ;  and  some  rest  in  the  shade  and  two  in  the  water. 

They  could  not  have  done  so  at  their  ease  had  the  river 
Bot  been  humanised  Only  a  little  bit  of  its  stony  bed  is 
left;  a  mill  weir,  thro¥m  across,  stays  the  water  in  a  per- 
fectly dear  and  delicious  pool;  to  show  how  clear  it  is. 
Turner  has  put  the  only  piece  of  plajring  colour  in  all 
the  picture  into  the  reflections  in  this.  One  cow  is  white, 
•ao^er  white  and  red,  evidently  as  clean  as  morning  dew 
can  wash  their  sides.  They  could  not  have  been  so  in  a 
country  where  there  was  ^e  least  coal  smoke;  so  Turner 
has  put  a  wreath  of  perfectly  white  smoke  through  the 
trees;  and  lest  that  should  not  be  enough  to  show  you 
they  burnt  wood,  he  has  made  his  foreground  of  a  piece 
of  copse  just  lopped,  with  the  new  faggots  standing  up 
against  it;  and  this  still  not  being  enough  to  give  you 
the  idea  of  perfect  cleanliness,  he  has  covered  the  stones 
of  the  river-bed  with  white  clothes  laid  out  to  dry;  and 
that  not  being  enough  yet,  for  the  river-bed  might  be 
clean  though  nothing  else  was,  he  has  put  a  quantity  more 
hanging  over  the  abbey  waUs. 

9.  Only  natural  phemmena  in  their  direct  relation  to 
humanity — ^these  are  to  be  your  subjects  in  landscape.  Rocks 
and  water  and  air  may  no  more  be  painted  for  their  o¥m 
sakes,  than  the  armour  carved  without  the  warrior. 

But,  secondly.  I  said  landscape  is  to  be  a  passionate 
representation  of  these  things.  It  must  be  done,  that  is  to 
say,  with  strength  and  depth  of  souL  This  is  indeed  to 
some  extent  merely  the  particular  application  of  a  principle 
that  has  no  exception.  If  you  are  without  strong  passions, 
you  cannot  be  a  painter  at  alL  The  laying  of  paint  by  an 
insensitive  person,  whatever  it  endeavours  to  represent,  is 
not  painting,  but  daubing  or  plastering;  and  that,  observe^ 

XXII.  B 
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irrespective  of  the  boldness  or  minuteness  of  the  work.  An 
insensitive  person  will  daub  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  and 
ultramarine;  and  a  passionate  one  will  paint  with  mortar 
and  a  trowel. 

10.  But  far  more  than  conunon  passion  is  necessary 
to  paint  landscape.  The  physical  eolations  there  are  so 
numerous,  and  the  spiritual  ones  so  occult,  that  you  are 
sure  to  be  overpowered  by  the  materialism,  unless  your 
sentiment  is  strong.  No  man  is  naturally  likely  to  think 
first  of  anatomy  in  painting  a  pretty  woman;  but  he  is 
very  apt  to  do  so  in  painting  a  mountain.  No  man  of 
ordinary  sense  will  take  pleasure  in  features  that  have  no 
meaning,  but  he  may  easily  take  it  in  heath,  woods  or 
waterfalls,  that  have  no  expression.  So  that  it  needs  much 
greater  strength  of  heart  and  intellect  to  paint  landscape 
than  figure:^  many  commonplace  persons,  bred  in  good 
schools,  have  painted  the  figure  pleasantly  or  even  well; 
but  none  but  the  strongest — John  Bellini,  Titian,  Velas* 
quez,  Tintoret,  Mantegna,  Sandro  Botticelli,  Carpacdo  and 
Turner — ^have  ever  painted  a  fragment  of  good  landscape.' 
In  missal  painting  exquisite  figure-drawing  is  frequent^  and 
landscape  backgrounds  in  late  works  are  daborate;  but  I 
only  know  thoroughly  good  landscape  in  one  book;  and  I 
have  examined — I  speak  deliberately — ^thousands.' 

11.  For  one  thing,  the  passion  is  necessary  for  the  mere 
quantity  of  design.  In  good  art,  whether  painting  or  sculp- 
ture, I  have  again  and  again  told  you  every  touch  is 
necessary  and  beautifully  intended.^  Now  it  falls  within 
the  compass  of  ordinary  application  to  place  rightly  all  the 
folds  of  drapery  or  gleams  of  light  on  a  chain,  or  orna- 
ments in  a  pattern;  but  when  it  comes  to  placing  every 
leaf  in  a  tree,  the  painter  gets  tired.     Here,  for  instance, 

^  [Compare  the  lecture  on  landscape  given  in  1884,  reprinted  in  a  later  yolume 
irom  8tudie9  in  Ruthin.] 

>  [But  compare  §  77,  p.  67,  where  Van  Eykc  ia  added  to  the  company.] 

'  fFhe  ''one  book"  it  the  ''Grimani  MisMd":  see  below,  §  77,  p.  57.  For 
Rnakin's  atady  of  illuminated  MSS.,  aee  Vol.  XII.  p.  Ixviii.] 

«  [See,  for  instance,  Leeturw  an  Art,  §  71,  and  Aratra  F^nMci,  §  179  (VoL  XX. 
pp.  78,  327).] 
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is  a  little   bit  of  Sandro  Botticelli  background;'    I    have 

purposefully    sketched   it  in   the    slightest   way,   that   you 

ndgbt  see  how  the  entire  value  of  it  depends  on  thoughtful 

placing.      There   is   no   texture   aimed   at»   no   completion, 

scarcely  any  variety  of  light  and  shade;  but  by  mere  care 

in  the  placing  the   thing  is  beautiful.      Well,  every  leaf, 

every  doud,  every  touch  is  placed  with  the  same  care  in 

great  work;  and  when  this  is  done  as  by  John  Bellini  in 

the  picture  of  Peter  Martyr,'  or  as  it  was  by  Titian  in 

the  great  Peter  Martyr,  with  every  leaf  in  a  wood,  one 

gets  tired.     I  know  no  other  such  landscape  in  the  world 

as  that  is,  or  as  that  was. 

12.  Perhaps  you  think  on  such  conditions  you  never  can 
paint  landscape  at  all.  Well,  great  landscape  certainly  not ; 
but  pleasant  and  useful  landscape,  yes;  provided  only  the 
passion  you  bring  to  it  be  true  and  pure.  The  degree 
of  it  you  cannot  command;  the  genuineness  of  it  you  can 
— ^yes,  and  the  depth  of  source  also.  Tintoret's  passion 
may  be  like  the  Reichenbach,'  and  yours  only  like  a  littie 
dripping  Holy  well,  but  both  equally  from  deep  springs. 

IS.  But  though  the  virtue  of  all  painting  (and  siniilarly 
of  sculpture  and  every  other  art)  is  in  passion,  I  must  not 
bave  you  b^rin  by  working  passionately.  The  discipline  of 
youth,  in  all  its  work,  is  in  cooling  and  curbing  itself,  as 
the  discipline  of  age  is  in  warming  and  urging  itself;  you 
know  the  Bacchic  chorus  of  old  men  in  Plato's  Laws^    To 

^  [Here  Ruskin  showed  hig  study  of  a  few  leaves  in  the  hackground  of  Botticelli's 
''Snriiig" :  No.  252  in  the  Educational  Series  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  97).] 

S  [National  Gallery,  No.  812.  For  other  references  to  the  picture,  see  §§  77^  94^ 
and  The  Relaiion  of  Miehaei  Angeh  and  Tintoret,  §  13  (below,  pp.  57,  66,  85) ;  and 
for  Titian's  "Peter  Martyr,"  destroyed  by  fire,  Vol.  III.  p.  28  ».] 

'  fPor  another  reference  to  the  Falls  of  the  Reichenbach  at  Meiringen,  see 
Vol.  XVIIL  p.  zHt.  Ruskin  had  placed  photographs  of  Turner's  drawings  of  the 
fidls  in  the  Educational  Series:  Nos.  279,  280  (Vol.  XXL  p.  99).] 

^  [Book  ii.  664-666.  Of  Plato's  three  choirs,  the  third  was  to  be  "the  choir  of 
elder  men,  who  are  from  thirty  to  sixty  years  of  age."  When  a  man  "has  reached 
forty  years,  and  is  feasted  at  public  banquets,  he  may  invite  not  only  the  other 
Gods,  but  Dionysus  above  all,  to  the  mystery  and  festivity  of  the  elder  men,  making 
use  of  the  wine  which  he  has  given  them  to  be  the  cure  of  the  sourness  of  old  ugt ; 
that  in  age  we  may  renew  oar  youth,  and  forget  our  sorrows;  and  also  in  order 
that  the  nature  of  the  soul,  like  iron  melted  in  the  fire,  may  become  softer  and 
more  impreeaible''  (Jowett's  translation).] 
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the  end  of  life,  indeed,  the  strength  of  a  man's  finest  nature 
b  shown  in  due  continence;  but  that  is  because  the  finest 
natures  remain  young  to  the  death:  and  for  you  the  first 
thing  you  have  to  do  in  art  (as  in  life)  is  to  be  quiet  and 
firm — quiet,  above  everything;^  and  modest,  with  this  most 
essential  modesty,  that  you  must  like  the  landscape  you  are 
going  to  draw  better  than  you  expect  to  like  your  drawing 
of  it,  however  well  it  may  succeed.  If  you  would  not  rather 
have  the  real  thing  than  your  sketch  of  it,  you  are  not  in  a 
right  state  of  mind  for  sketching  at  all.  If  you  only  think 
of  the  scene,  "what  a  nice  sketch  this  wiU  makel"  be 
assured  you  will  never  make  a  nice  sketch  of  it  You  may 
think  you  have  produced  a  beautiful  work ;  nay,  perhaps  the 
public  and  many  fair  judges  will  agree  with  you ;  but  I  tell 
you  positively,  tiiere  wiU  be  no  enduring  value  in  what  you 
have  thus  done.'  Whereas  if  you  think  of  the  scene,  "  Ah, 
if  I  could  only  get  some  shadow  or  scrawl  of  this  to  cany 
away  with  me,  how  glad  I  should  be!" — ^then  whatever 
you  do  will  be,  according  to  your  strength,  good  and  pro- 
gressive: it  may  be  feeble,  or  much  faultfiil,  but  it  will  be 
vital  and  essentially  precious. 

^  [The  first  draft  of  the  lecture  has  here  an  additional  passage^  first  stnick 
through  but  afterwards  marked  ^^stet": — 

*'.  .  .  quiet,  above  everjrthiDg.     Soholars  inside  and  outside — slow,  oool, 

infla- 
the 
..,  violent^ 
and  in  competition— downwards.  Reverse  all  that  precisely  and'  scientifi- 
cally,  and  grow  in  every thiiu^  as  a  vine  grows^  upwards  and  along^  not 
competing  with  other  vinefl^  but  at  its  own  grace^  m  its  own  time.  That 
was  why  I  quoted  the  first  Psalm  at  the  end  of  my  first  lecture.  Everything 
that  you  do  will  prosper  if  you  grow  as  a  tree  that  brings  forth  its  fruit 
in  its  season^  and  not  before." 
For  the  reference  here^  see  Lectures  on  Art,  §  90  (Vol.  XX.  p.  44).] 
*  [In  another  draft  there  is  an  additional  passage  here : — 

'' .  .  .  I  tell  you  positively  it  will  be  imd  art^  having  no  one  great  or  vital 

quality,  whatever  the  skill  of  it.     It  may  be  an  elsborate  water-colour, 

all  purple  and  gold,  with  dextrous  crags  and  aerial  clouds^  and  warm  set 

against  cold,  and  dark  against  lights  and  all  the  rest  of  it.    But  I  tell 

you  positively^  if  you  like  your  drawing  better  than  the  scene^  your  drawing 

must  be  wholly  bad^  rotten  to  the  core,    fiut  if  you  think  of  the  scene 

.  .  .  vital^  and  essentially  good.'' 

The  MS.  then  continues^  ''Now^  story  of  Crossing  the  Brook."    Ruskin  tells  the 

story  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Norton,  dated  August  7|  1870  (see  a  later  volume 

of  this  edition).] 
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14.  "Noije,    it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  command  this 

state   of  mind,  or  anything  like  it,  in  yourselves  at  once. 

ISay,  in   all    probability  your  eyes  are  so  vitiated   by  the 

h&se  popular  art  surrounding  us  now  on  all  sides,  that  you 

cttimot   see   the  delicate  reality  though  you  try;  but  even 

though  you  may  not  care  for  the  truth,  you  can  act  as  if 

you  did,  and  tell  it. 

Now,  therefore,  observe  this  following  quite  plain  direc- 
tion. Whenever  you  set  yourself  to  clraw  anything,  con- 
sider only  how  best  you  may  give  a  person  who  has  not 
seen  the  place,  a  true  idea  of  it.  Use  any  means  in  your 
power  to  do  that,  and  don't  think  of  the  person  for  whom 
you  are  drawing  as  a  connoisseur,  but  as  a  person  of  ordi- 
nary sense  and  feeling.  Don't  get  artist-like  qualities  for 
him:  but  first  give  him  the  pleasant  sensation  of  being  at 
the  place,  then  show  him  how  the  land  lies,  how  the  water 
runs,  how  the  wind  blows,  and  so  on.  Always  think  of 
the  public  as  Moli^  of  his  old  woman  ;^  you  have  done 
nothing  really  great  or  good  if  you  can't  please  her. 

15.  Now  banning  wisely,  so  as  to  lose  no  time  or 
labour,  you  will  learn  to  paint  all  the  conditions  of  quiet 
li^ht  and  sky,  before  you  attempt  those  of  variable  light 
and  cloud.  Do  not  trouble  yourselves  with  or  allow  your- 
selves to  be  tempted  by  any  effects  that  are  brilliant  or 
tremendous;  except  only  that  from  the  beginning  I  recom- 
mend you  to  watch  always  for  sunrise;'  to  keep  a  little 
diary  of  the  manner  of  it,  and  to  have  beside  your  window 
a  small  sketch-book,  with  pencil  cut  over  night,  and  colours 
moist.  The  one  indulgence  which  I  would  have  you  allow 
yourselves  in  fast  colouring,  for  some  time,  is  the  endeavour 
to  secure  some  record  at  the  instant  of  the  colours  of  morn- 
ing clouds ;  while,  if  they  are  merely  white  or  grey  or  blue, 
you  must  get  an  outline  of  them  with  pencil  You  will 
soon  feel  by  this  means  what  are  the  real  difficulties  to 

^  [Hie  reference  is  to  the  story  that  Moliere  first  read  his  plays  to  his  hoase- 
keeper^  with  a  view  to  discoTering  how  an  audience  would  take  them.] 
■  [Compere  VoL  XXI.  p.  106^  and  the  other  passages  there  refiurred  to.] 
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be  encountered  in  all  landscape  colouring,  and  your  eyes  will 
be  educated  to  quantity  and  harmonious  action  of  forms. 

But  for  the  rest — ^leam  to  paint  everything  in  the 
quietest  and  simplest  light.  First  outline  your  whole  subject 
completely,  with  delicate  sharp  pencil  line.  If  you  don't  get 
more  than  that,  let  your  outline  be  a  finished  and  lovely 
diagram  of  the  whole. 

16.  All  the  objects  are  then  to  be  painted  of  their 
proper  colours,  matching  them  as  nearly  as  you  can,  in  the 
manner  that  a  missal  is  painted,  filling  the  outlined  shapes 
neatly  up  to  their  junctions;  reinforcing  afterwards  when 
necessary,  but  as  little  as  possible;  but,  above  all,  knowing 
precisely  what  the  light  is,  and  where  it  is.* 

17.  I  have  brought  two  old-fashioned  coloured  engrav- 
ings,^ which  are  a  precise  type  of  the  style  I  want  you  to 
begin  with.  Finished  from  comer  to  comer,  as  well  as 
the  painter  easily  could;  everjrthing  done  to  good  purpose^ 
nothing  for  vain  glory;  nothing  in  haste  or  affectation^ 
nothing  in  feverish  or  morbid  excitement.  The  observation 
is  accurate;  the  sentiment,  though  childish,  deep  and  pure; 

*  Make  a  note  of  these  points : 

1.  Date^  time  of  day,  temperature,  direction  and  force  of  wind. 

2.  Roughlj,  by  compass,  the  direction  in  which  you  are  looking; 

and  angle  of  the  light  with  respect  to  it. 
8.  Angle  subtended  by  picture,  and  distance  of  nearest  object  in  it. 

1  [Two  coloured  prints  of  Isola  Bella,  from  pp.  116,  118  of  a  Pictureique  Tour 
flrom  Oeneoa  to  Milan  by  Way  of  the  Sitnpkn  ,  .  .  engraved  from  deeigne  by  J,  and 
/.  Lory  qf  Nettfchdiel,  London :  Published  by  R.  Ackermann,  at  his  Repository  of 
Arts,  1820.  Ruskin  pUtced  these  prints  in  the  Edacatioiud  Series  at  Oxford 
(Noe.  103  and  104) ;  for  notes  upon  them,  see  Vol.  XXI.  p.  129.  An  early  draft 
of  the  passage  shows  that  Ruskin  had  also  in  mind  another  coloured  print: — 

'' .  .  .  don't  think  of  the  person  for  whom  yon  are  drawing  as  a  connoisseur, 
but  have  an  ideal  Moliere's  old  woman,  who  will  stand  no  nonsense,  and 
admit  no  necessity  of  anything  to  the  composition.  You  may  imagine 
your  ideal  old  woman  to  be  a  man  of  science  if  you  like — there's  no  mum 
in  that — ^but  she  must  neither  be  a  painter  nor  pr^deuse,  [only]  a  person 
of  ordinary  sense  and  feeling;  and  be  sure  that  such  a  person  will  be 
grateful  to  you,  first  of  all,  if  you  can  make  him  feel  as  if  he  were  at 
the  place,  and  that  you  ought  to  do  that  if  you  can  do  nothing  more. 

"  Now  you  may  learn  much  in  this  matter  from  looking  at  the  common 
coloured  prints  sold  at  any  popular  watering-place,  which  are  bought  for 
reminiscence  onl^.  I  don't  mean,  of  course,  what  vulgar  people  would 
buy,  but  what  nice  people  would  buy  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  art. 
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and  the  effect  of  light,  for  common  work,  quite  curiously 
harmoiiious  and  deceptive. 

They  are,  in  spite  of  their  weaknesses,  absolutely  the 
only  landscapes  I  could  show  you  which  give  you  a  real 
idea  of  the  places,  or  which  put  your  minds  into  the  tone 
which,  if  you  were  happy  and  at  ease,  they  would  take  in 
the  air  and  light  of  Italy. 

I  dwell  on  the  necessity  of  completion  especially,  because 
I  have  lost  much  time  myself  from  my  sympathy  with 
the  feverish  intensity  of  the  minds  of  the  great  engravers; 
and  from  always  fSastening  on  one  or  two  points  of  my 
subject  and  neglecting  the  rest. 

18.  We  have  seen,  then,  that  every  subject  is  to  be 
taken  up  first  in  its  terminal  lines,  then  in  its  light  and 
shade,  then  in  its  colour. 

First  of  the  terminal  Unes  of  landscape,  or  of  drawing 
in  outline. 

I  think  the  examples  of  shell  outline  in  your  copying 
series  ^  must  already  have  made  you  feeli  the  exact  nature  of 
a  pure  outline,  the  difficulty  of  it,  and  the  value. 

But  we  have  now  to  deal  with  limits  of  a  more  subtle 
kind. 

The  outline  of  any  simple  solid  form,  even  though  it 

mod  waot  onlr  a  picture  of  placet  where  they  have  been  happy  as  like 
as  possible.  Here,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  Siriss  prints  coloured  by 
hand  which  used  to  be  sold  in  ancient  days  to  meet  the  demsnd  of  a 
quieter  and  less  mixed  order  of  travellers  than  now  supports  the  shops 
of  Interlachen.  It  is  the  work  of  a  person  wholly  without  genius,  and 
acquainted  only  with  the  rudiments  of  art,  but  it  is  entirely  unaffected, 
painstaking,  and  in  those  rudiments  of  art,  practised  and  skiHuL  Especi- 
ally in  the  distribution  of  its  tones  of  aerial  perspective,  and  in  its  quite 
precise,  yet  not  vulgarly  rigid,  methods  of  etching,  it  is  to  be  highly 
praised;  and  by  means  of  Uiese  two  qualities,  and  a  sufficient,  thougn 
uninteresting  harmony  of  colour,  it  gives  you,  in  a  very  diluted  and  feeUe 
way  indeed,  but  still  with  vitality  enough  to  be  reflective,  a  sense  of  being 
on  the  real  spot  There  is  nothing  of  the  deep  beauty  of  the  place  or  of 
the  terror  of  its  rocks,  or  purity  of  its  li^t;  nevertheless,  somehow  you 
foel  as  if  you  were  there,  and  do  verily  get  a  better  idea  of  the  town 
of  Schwyts  as  it  is,  than  I  could  give  you  even  by  a  photograph,  or  by 
any  other  means  in  my  power." 

The  oolonied  print  of  Schwyts  n  No.  286  in  the  Edoeational  Series;   for  other 

raforences  to  it,  see  VoL  XXI.  p.  100.1 

^  [See  Nos.  191  #09.  in  the  Educational  Series  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  02).] 
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may  have  complex  parts,  represents  an  actual  limit,  accm- 
rately  to  be  followed.  The  outline  of  a  cup,  of  a  shdl,  <nr 
of  an  animal's  limb,  has  a  determinable  course,  which  your 
pen  or  pencil  line  either  coincides  with  or  does  not.  You 
can  say  of  that  line,  either  it  is  wrong  or  right ;  if  right, 
it  is  in  a  measure  suggestive,  and  nobly  suggestive  of  the 
character  of  the  object.  But  the  greater  number  of  objects 
in  a  landscape  either  have   outlines  so  complex  that   no 
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pencil  could  follow  them  (as  trees  in  middle  distance),  or 
they  have  no  actual  outline  at  all,  but  a  gradated  and 
softened  edge;  as,  for  the  most  part,  clouds,  foam,  and  the 
like.  And  even  in  things  which  have  determinate  form,  the 
outline  of  that  form  is  usually  quite  incapable  of  express- 
ing their  real  character. 

19.  Here  is  the  most  ordinary  component  of  a  fore- 
ground for  instance,  a  pleasantly  coloured  stone.  Any  of 
its  pure  outlines  are  not  only  without  beauty,  but  abso- 
lutely powerless  to  give  you  any  notion  of  its  character, 
although  that  character  is  in  itself  so  interesting,  that  here 
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Turner  has  made  a  picture  of  little  more  than  a  heap  of 
aidi  stones,  i^nth  blue  water  to  oppose  their  colour.^  In 
Qooaeqaeace  of  these  difficulties  and  insufficiencies,  most 
Imdacape-painters  have  been  tempted  to  neglect  outline 
altogether,  and  think  only  of  effects  of  light  or  colour  on 
masses  more  or  less  obscurely  defined.  They  have  thus 
gtaduaUy  lost  their  soise  of  organic  form,  their  precision  of 
hand,  and  their  respect  for  limiting  law ;  in  a  word,  for  all 
the  saf^^uards  and  severe  dignities  of  their  art  And  land- 
scape-painting has,  therefore,  more  in  consequence  of  this 
one  error  than  of  any  other,  become  weak,  frivolous,  and 
justly  despised 

20.  Now,  if  any  of  you  have  chanced  to  notice  at  the 
end  of  my  Queen  of  the  Air,*  my  saying  that  in  landscape 
Turner  must  be  your  only  guide,  you  perhaps  have  thought 
I  said  so  because  of  his  great  power  in  melting  colours  or 
in  massing  light  and  shade.  Not  so.  I  have  always  said 
he  is  the  only  great  landscape-painter,  and  to  be  your  only 
gmdc,  because  he  is  the  only  landscape-painter  who  can 
draw  an  outline. 

His  finished  works  perhaps  appear  to  you  more  vague 
than  any  other  master's:  no  man  loses  his  outlines  more 
constantly.  You  will  be  surprised  to  know  that  his  frank- 
ness in  losing  depends  on  his  certainty  of  finding  if  he 
chooses;  and  that,  while  all  other  landscape-painters  study 
fiom  Nature  in  shade  or  m  colour.  Turner  always  sketched 
^th  the  point. 

<*  Always,"  of  course,  is  a  wide  word.  In  your  copying 
series  I  have  put  a  sketch  by  Turner  in  colour  from 
Nature ; '  some  few  others  of  the  kind  exist,  in  the  National 
Grallery  and  elsewhere.     But,  as  a  rule,  from  his  boyhood 

*  [Rutkin  at  this  point  showed  his  "St  Gothard :  Pass  of  Faido"  (here  repro- 
doced,  Plate  IV.,  p.  32).  For  a  list  of  the  various  engravings  of  it  in  Modem  Painten, 
■ae  Vol.  VI.  pp.  zzT.-xxvi. ;  and  for  other  references  to  it,  VoL  XIII.  i^.  xxiii., 
zzT.,  206,  466,  484.  It  is  the  drawing  of  which  Turner  used  to  speak  as  "that 
litter  of  stones"  (VoL  XIIL  p.  486).  Kuskin  showed  also  at  the  lecture  an  actual 
stone  which  he  had  brought  from  the  scene  of  Turner's  drawing,  and  which  he 
used  often  to  show  to  visitors  at  Denmark  Hill  and  Brentwood.] 

*  [§  177,  VoL  XIX.  p.  4200 

*  [Probably  No.  128  in  the  Educational  Series  (VoL  XXL  p.  86).] 
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happen  constantly  that  forms  are  entirely  distinct  firom  each 
other  and  separated  by  true  limits,  which  are  yet  invisible, 
or  nearly  so,  to  the  eye.  I  place,  for  instance,  one  of  these 
eggs  in  front  of  the  other,  and  probably  to  most  of  you 
the  separation  in  the  light  is  indiscernible.  Is  it  then  to 
be  outlined?  In  practically  combining  outline  with  accom- 
plished light  and  shade  there  are  cases  of  this  kind  in  which 
the  outline  may  with  advantage,  or  even  must  for  truth  of 
effect,  be  omitted.  But  the  facts  of  the  solid  form  are  of 
so  vital  importance,  and  the  perfect  command  of  them  so 
necessary  to  the  dignity  and  intelligibility  of  the  work,  that 
the  greatest  artists,  even  for  their  finished  drawings,  like  to 
limit  every  solid  form  by  a  fine  line,  whether  its  contour 
be  visible  to  the  eye  or  not. 

26.  An  outline  thus  perfectly  made  with  absolute  deci- 
sion, and  with  a  wash  of  one  colour  above  it,  is  the  most 
masterly  of  all  methods  of  light  and  shade  study, '  with 
limited  time,  when  the  forms  of  the  objects  to  be  drawn 
are  clear  and  unaffected  by  mist.^  But  without  any  wash 
of  colour,  such  an  outline  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  means 
for  obtaining  such  memoranda  of  any  scene  as  may  explain 
to  another  person,  or  record  for  yourself,  what  is  most 
important  in  its  features. 

27.  Choose,  then,  a  subject  that  interests  you;  and  so 
far  as  fifikilure  of  time  or  materials  compels  you  to  finish  one 
part,  or  express  one  character,  rather  than  another,  of  course 
dwell  on  the  featiues  that  interest  you  most.  But  beyond 
this,  forget,  or  even  somewhat  repress  yourself,  and  make 
it  your  first  object  to  give  a  true  idea  of  the  place  to 
other  people.  You  are  not  to  endeavour  to  express  your 
own  feelings  about  it ;  if  anything,  err  on  the  side  of  con- 
cealing them.  What  is  best  is  not  to  think  of  yourself  at 
all,  but  to  state  as  plainly  and  simply  as  you  can  the  whole 
truth  of  the  thing.  What  you  think  unimportant  in  it 
may  to  another  person  be  the  most  touching  part  of  it: 

»  [Compare  Law  qf  F49oU,  ch.  iv.  §  19  (VoL  XV.  ji.  381).] 
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what  you  think  beautiful  may  be  in  truth  commonplace 
and  of  small  value.  Quietly  complete  each  part  to  the 
best  of  your  power,  endeavouring  to  maintain  a  steady  and 
dutiful  energy,  and  the  tranquil  pleasure  of  a  workman/ 

^  (Among  the  MS.  (in  Crawley'g  copy)  there  are  the  following  passages  which 
nay  Mve  been  read  at  the  end  of  this  lecture : — 

''  The  great  constant  pleaaare  of  life  is  in  the  sense  of  steady  and  merited 
advance  in  power  or  knowledge.  It  is  not  in  what  you  know^  but  what 
you  discover ;  not  in  what  you  can  do,  but  in  doing  every  day  better.  And 
do  not  think  you  can  snatch  any  pleasure  out  oi  the  hand  of  God ;  nor 
any  secret  out  of  the  heart  of  Nature.  God  will  give  you  as  much  pleasure 
aa  is  good  for  you,  if  you  do  what  He  bids  you,  quietly ;  Nature  will  teach 
yon  uily  wondeiful  things  out  of  her  heart,  if  you  will  love  her  and 
listen  to  her ;  but  if  yon  try  to  grasp  any  pleasure  hastily  or  violently, 
it  will  become  dust  in  your  hand ;  if  you  try  to  find  out  things  impatiently, 
if  yon  guess  at  them  or  debate  about  them  instead  of  working  at  them, 
yon  will  find  out  nothing  really  worth  knowing. 

''Now  in  our  drawings  and  xoology  recoUect  these  two  things.    You 

can't  have  any  true  pleasure  out  of  art  but  by  advancing  firmly  in  the 

right  way ;  ana  you  can't  understand  anything  about  living  creatures  unless 

you  love  them  or  hate  them,  as  they  deserve,  and  watch  them — it's  not 

the  least  use  calling  them  fine  names.    That  is  not  science,  but  one  of 

the  foolishest  forms  of  gabble." 

In  the  first  draft  of  the  lecture  there  is  another  additional  passage  here  which  is 

of  interest  as  referring  to  examples  which  are  in  the  Ruskin  Art  Collection,  or  were 

placed  elsewhere  by  him: — 

'' ...  of  a  workman ;  and  avoiding  alike  all  excitement  or  impatience, 
and  all  resentment  or  mortification  in  failure. 

''Now,  there  are  two  distinct  ways  in  which  you  may  give  another 
person  an  idea  of  the  place. 

''  One  is  by  collecting  for  him  in  your  drawing  as  much  information  as 

£ou  can,  without  in  the  least  attempting  to  deceive  him  into  the  sense  of 
is  being  at  the  place  itself. 

''The  other  way  is,  without  caring  how  much  or  how  little  he  is  in- 
formed, to  give  him  the  kind  of  feeung  that  he  would  have  had  at  the 
iJace  itself— the  pleasure  and  thrill  of  being  there.  Here,  for  instance, 
IS  a  copy  of  a  sketch  by  Tumei^  of  the  town  of  Naples,  in  which  his  only 
object  IS  to  store  up  sll  the  knowledge  he  can  express  with  his  pencu 
point  of  the  shapes  of  the  houses  and  rocks :  it  is  simply  a  map  of  the 
scene  giving  the  solid  forms  instead  of  the  flat  spaces;  there  is  no  more 
effort  to  make  you  fiincy  yourself  at  the  place  than  if  he  were  making 
a  geometrical  survey  of  an  estate. 

"  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  sketch  by  Richard  Wilson  of  a  scene 
near  Rome,  in  which  the  whole  effort  is  to  give  you  this  feeling  of  being 
actually  at  the  place  on  a  summer  afternoon — in  which  he  hiw  entirely 
succeeded,  with  a  few  almost  shapeless  and  dim  pencil  shadows,  and  without 
one  articulate  form. 

"  Now,  you  are  always  to  work  with  the  first  of  these  intentions  as  the 
main  one;  but  you  are  to  consider  your  drawing  bad  or  good,  in  the 
degree  in  which  you  find  afterwards  that  you  have  obtained  also  the  second 
object,  and  given  to  the  patient  statement  of  ^cU  the  charm  of  reality. 

'"The  charm  of  reality,'  observe ;  not  in  general  the  absolute  aspect  of 
reality.  With  quite  consummate  and  finished  painting,  as  1  told  you  before 
[YoL  XX.  p.  121],  you  may  reach  the  very  edge  of  deception;  but  in  all 
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oi  umnteresting  outline.  If  I  were  to  ask  you  to  paint  it, 
^ough  its  colour  is  pleasant  enough,  you  would  still  find 
it  xmrnteresting  and  coarse  compared  to  that  of  a  flower,  or 
&  YiVrd.  But  if  I  can  engage  you  in  an  endeavour  to  draw 
its  true  fomas  in  light  and  shade,  you  will  most  assuredly 
find  it  not  only  interesting,  but  in  some  points  quite  be- 
yond the  most  subtle  skill  you  can  give  to  it.^ 

82.  You  have  heard  me  state  to  you,  several  times,*  that 
all  the  masters  who  valued  accurate  form  and  modelling 
found  the  readiest  way  of  obtaining  the  facts  they  required 
to  be  firm  pen  outline,  completed  by  a  wash  of  neutral  tint. 
This  method  is  indeed  rarely  used  by  Raphael  or  Michael 
Angelo  in  the  drawings  they  have  left  us,  because  their 
studies  are  nearly  all  tentative — experiments  in  composition, 
in  which  the  imperfect  or  careless  pen  outline  suggested  all 
they  required,  and  was  capable  of  easy  change  without  con- 
fusing the  eye.  But  the  masters  who  knew  precisely  before 
they  laid  touch  on  paper  what  they  were  going  to  do — and 
this  may  be,  observe,  either  because  they  are  less  or  greater 

^  [The  MS.  had  here  an  additional  paaeage  which  again  is  of  interest  as  referring 
to  examples  in  the  Ruskin  Art  Collection : — 

''And  it  is  only  hy  such  work  that  you  can  ever  enter  into  any  of  the 

essential  qualities  of  Turner's  work.     As  Reynolds's  sketch  of  a  judge  is 

only  seen  to  he  good  hy  those  who  know  what  a  judge  is  like^  so  Turner's 

drawing  of  a  stone  or  leaf,  only  hy  those  who  know  what  a  stone  or  leaf 

is  like,  and  there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  us  who  does.     You  know  how 

many  haye  heen  the  attempts  since  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement  to  draw 

leaves  and  flowers  in  foreg^und.     Show  Mr.  MacWhirter's  hook.     Point 

oat  that  the  virtue  of  it  is  in  drawing  and  shading  the  white  or  colour" 

Then  in  the  MS.  followed  §  36.    Ruskin^  however,  in  revising,  struck  out  the  ahove 

Msaage,  and  inserted  §§  32-34,  adding  the  following  note  of  matter  for  extempore 

aelivery : — 

''  One  of  my  pupils  ohjects  to  niggle,  whereupon  I  paint  a  hrick  for  him. 
Here  show  hrick,  and  note  tiie  action  of  the  moss  on  it  and  cleavag&    The 
red  and  hrown  and  green  are  nothing.    Then  possibly  diagram  of  chest- 
nut.   Nature  of  niggle— doing  what   is  not  necessary  on  a  small   scale 
or  large." 
On  the  subject  of  ''niggling"  and  true  ''finish"  (ue.,  added  truth),  see  Modem 
PiKintere,  voL  v.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  54).    "  Reynolds's  sketch  of  a  Judge"  is  No.  32  in  the 
Standard  Series  (Vol.  XXL  d.  24).     "Mr.  MacWliirter's  book^'  was  a  sketch-book 
CRf  foreground  studies  which  Ruskin  purchased,  in  order  to  place  some  of  the  studies 
in  the  Oxford  Collection  (see  Educational  Series^  Nos.  258-261,  and  Working  Series, 
L,  Noe.  34-d7).    Rnskin's  study  of  a  brick  is  No.  281  in  the  Educationid  Series. 
For  the  "diagram  of  chestnut,^'  see  Vol.  VII.  pp.  470,  471  (Figs.  H  and  6).] 
<  [See^  for  instance.  Vol.  XX.  p.  135.] 
XXTI.  C 
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than  the  men  who  change;  less,  m  merely  drawing  some 
natural  object  without  attempt  at  composition,  or  greater  in 
knowing  absolutely  beforehand  the  composition  they  intend ; 
it  may  be,  even  so,  that  what  they  intend,  though  better 
known,  is  not  so  good: — ^but  at  all  events,  in  this  antici- 
pating power  Tintoret,  Holbein  and  Turner  stand,  I  think, 
alone  as  draughtsmen;  Tintoret  rarely  sketching  at  all, 
but  painting  straight  at  the  first  blow,  while  Holbein  and 
Turner  sketch  indeed,  but  it  is  as  with  a  pen  of  iron  and 
a  point  of  diamond. 

88.  You  will  find  in  your  Educational  Series  *  many 
drawings  illustrative  of  the  method ;  but  I  have  enlarged 
here^  the  part  that  is  executed  with  the  pen,  out  of  this 
smaller  drawing,  that  you  may  see  with  what  feailess 
strength  Holbein  delineates  even  the  most  delicate  folds 
of  the  veil  on  the  head,  and  of  the  light  muslin  on  the 
shoulders,  giving  them  delicacy,  not  by  the  thinness  of  his 
line,  but  by  its  exquisite  veracity. 

The  eye  will  endure  with  patience,  or  even  linger  with 
pleasure,  on  any  line  that  is  right,  however  coarse;  while 
the  faintest  or  finest  that  is  wrong  will  be  forcibly  destruc- 
tive. And  again  and  again  I  have  to  recommend  you  to 
draw  always  as  if  you  were  engraving,  and  as  if  the  line 
could  not  be  changed. 

84.  The  method  used  by  Turner  in  the  Uber  SttuUorum 
is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  Holbein.  The  lines  of  these 
etchings*  are  to  trees,  rocks,  or  buildings,  absolutely  what 
these  of  Holbein  are;  not  suggestions  of  contingent  grace, 
but  determinations  of  the  limits  of  future  form.  You  will 
see  the  explanatory  office  of  such  lines  by  placing  this  out- 
line over  my  drawing  of  the  stone,  until  the  lines  coincide 

*  At  the  Ruskin  Drawing  School,  Oxford. 

1  [No.  39  m  the  Standard  Series  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  25) ;  enlarged  from  a  drawing 
hy  Holbein  in  the  University  Galleries.] 

'  [Here,  no  doubt,  Ruskin  showed  some  of  the  etchings  for  Liber  plates  which 
are  in  the  Oxford  Collection,  and  illustrated  his  point  further  as  explained  in  the 
text ;  his  drawing  of  the  stone  being  probably  of  that  in  ^'  Blair  Athol."] 
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the  Tilt  —  foamed  and  eddied  magnificently  through  the 
narrowed  channel;  and  the  wild  vegetation  in  the  rock 
crannies  was  a  finished  arabesque  of  living  sculpture,  of 
which  this  study  of  mine,  made  on  another  stream,  in  61en- 
finlas,  only  a  few  mUes  away,  will  give  you  a  fair  idea. 
Turner  has  absolutely  stripped  the  rock  of  its  beautiful 
lichens  to  bare  slate,  with  one  quartz  vein  running  up 
through  it ;  he  has  quieted  the  river  into  a  commonplace 
stream;  he  has  given,  of  all  the  rich  vegetation,  only  one 
cluster  of  quite  uninteresting  leaves  and  a  clump  of  birches 
with  ragged  trunks.  Yet,  observe,  I  have  told  you  of  it, 
he  has  put  into  one  scene  the  spirit  of  Scotland. 

87.  Similarly,  those  of  you  who  in  your  long  vacations 
have  ever  stay^  near  Dunblane  will  be,  I  think,  disap- 
pointed in  no  small  degree  by  this  study  of  the  abbey, 
for  which  I  showed  you  the  sketch  at  last  Lecture.*  You 
probably  know  that  the  oval  window  in  its  west  end  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  pieces  of  rough  thirteenth  -  century 
carving  in  the  kingdom;  I  used  it  for  a  chief  example  in 
my  lectures  at  Edinburgh;*  and  you  know  that  the  lancet 
windows,  in  their  fine  proportion  and  rugged  masonry,  would 
alone  form  a  study  of  ruined  Gothic  masonry  of  exquisite 
interest. 

Yet  you  find  Turner  representing  the  lancet  window  by 
a  few  bare  oval  lines  like  the  hoop  of  a  barrel ;  and  indicat- 
ing the  rest  of  the  structure  by  a  monotonous  and  thin 
piece  of  outline,  of  which  I  was  asked  by  one  of  yourselves 
last  term,  and  quite  naturally  and  rightly,  how  Turner  came 
to  draw  it  so  slightly— or,  we  may  even  say,  so  badly. 

88.  Whenever  you  find  Turner  stopping  short,  or  ap- 
parently failing  in  this  way,  especially  when  he  does  the 
contrary  of  what^  any  of  us  would  have  been  nearly  sure  to 
do,  then  is  the  time  to  look  for  your  main  lesscm  from  him. 
You    recollect    those  quiet  words  of  the  strongest  of  all 

1  rrhe  Liber  subject  is  here  leprodaced  (Plate  VI.).    For  the  ^^reterence  to  the 
sketch,  see  aboye,  §  20,  p.  26.] 

*  [See  VoL  XII.  p.  31,  where  an  illustration  of  the  window  is  given.] 
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papar,  woiks  for  about  two  minutes  with  his  white  Ivush, 
passes  the  bhick  to  his  right  hand,  and  works  half  a  minute 
with  that,  and,  there  you  are !  ^ 

You  would  like  to  be  able  to  draw  two  swans  in  two 
minutes  and  a  half  yourselves.  Perhaps  so,  and  I  can 
show  you  how ;  but  it  will  need  twenty  years'  work  all  day 
long.  First,  in  the  meantime,  you  must  draw  them  rightly, 
if  it  takes  two  hours  instead  of  two  minutes;  and,  above 
all,  remember  that  they  are  black  and  white. 

57.  But  farther:  you  see  how  intensely  Turner  felt  j^e- 
cisely  what  the  Fleming  did  not  feel  —  the  bend  of  the 
neck.  Now  this  is  not  because  Turner  is  a  colourist,  as 
opposed  to  the  Fleming;  but  because  he  is  a  pure  and 
highly  trained  Greek,  as  opposed  to  the  Fleming's  low 
Greek.  Both,  so  fur  as  they  are  aiming  at  form,  are  now 
working  in  the  Greek  school  of  Phidias ;  but  Turner  is  true 
Greek,  for  he  is  thinking  only  of  the  truth  about  the  swan; 
and  De  Wit  is  pseudo-Grreek,  for  he  is  thinking  not  of 
the  swan  at  all,  but  of  his  own  Dutch  self.  And  so  he 
has  ended  in  making,  with  his  essentially  piggish  nature, 
this  sleeping  swan's  neck  as  nearly  as  possible  like  a  leg 
of  pork. 

That  is  the  result  of  academical  work,  in  the  hands  of 
a  vulgar  person. 

58.  And  now  I  wUl  ask  you  to  look  carefully  at  three 
more  pictures  in  the  Lcxidon  Exhibition. 

The  first,  "The  Nativity,"  by  Sandro  BotticellL*  It  is 
an  early  work  by  him;  but  a  quite  perfect  example  of 
what  the  masters  of  the  pure  Greek  school  did  in  Florence. 

One  of  the  Greek  main  characters,  you  know,  is  to  be 
aTrpotnairof^  facdcss.'    If  you  look  first  at  the  faces  in  this 

^  [Plate  VII.  IB  a  reprodaction  from  a  copy  by  Rnskiii  of  Turner't  stndf  of 
swans  in  the  National  GaJlery  (No.  609) ;  for  anotber  reference  to  the  study,  see 
Vol.  XIIL  p.  276.] 

*  [Now  m  the  National  Gallery,  No.  1034.  It  is,  howeyer,  one  of  the  latest 
works  of  Botticelli  (who  died  in  1510)^  being  dated  1600.  For  another  reference 
to  it^  see  the  Introduction  (above,  p.  xxx.).] 

'  [See  Aratra  PerUeMci,  §  188,  and  Appendix  yi.  (Vol  XX.  pp.  383,  406);  and 
compare  Queen  qf  the  Air,  §  167  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  412).  See  also  below,  Michael 
Angela  and  Tintoret,  §  21  (p.  94).] 
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action;^  the  chief  aim  of  Grothic  art  was  passionate  rest,  a 
peace,  an  eternity  of  intense  sentiment.  As  I  go  into 
detail,  I  shall  continually  therefore  have  to  oppose  Gothic 
passion,  !K<rra<n9,  to  Greek  temperance;  yet  Grotiiic  rigidity, 
<rra<ri9,  to  Greek  action  and  iK&Sepla}  You  see  how  doubly, 
how  intimately,  opposed  the  ideas  are;  yet  how  difficult  to 
explain  without  apparent  contradiction. 

68.  Now,  to-day,  I  must  guard  you  carefully  against  a 
misapprehension  of  this  kind.  I  have  told  you  that  the 
Greeks  as  Greeks  made  real  and  material  what  was  before 
indefinite ;'  they  turned  the  clouds  and  the  lightning  of 
Mount  Ithome  into  the  human  flesh  and  eagle  upon  the 
extended  arm  of  the  Messenian  Zeus.  And  yet,  being  in 
all  things  set  upon  absolute  veracity  and  realization,  they 
perceive  as  they  work  and  think  forward  that  to  see  in 
all  things  truly  is  to  see  in  all  things  dimly  and  through 
hiding  of  cloud  and  fire. 

So  that  the  schools  of  Cr3rstal,  visionary,  passionate,  and 
fantastic  in  purpose,  are,  in  method,  trenchantly  formal  and 
clear ;  and  the  schools  of  Clay,  absolutely  realistic,  temperate, 
and  simple  in  purpose,  are,  in  method,  mysterious  and  soft; 
sometimes  licentious,  sometimes  terrific,  and  always  obscure. 

64.  Look  once  more  at  this  Greek  dancing-girl  ^  which 
is  from  a  terra-cotta,  and  therefore  intensely  of  the  school 
of  Clay;  look  at  her  beside  this  Madonna  of  Filippo 
Lippi's:^  Greek  motion  against  Gothic  absolute  quietness; 
Greek  indifference — dancing  careless — against  Gothic  pas- 
sion, the  mother's — ^what  word  can  I  use  except  phroisy 
of  love;  Greek  fleshliness  against  hungry  wasting  of  the 
self-forgetful  body;  Greek  softness  of  diffused  shadow  and 

1  [See  Aratra  Pmtekci,  §§  191,  192  (Vol.  XX.  p.  339}.] 

«  [Compare  Vol  rf'Xmo,  §  199  (Vol.  XXIII.  p.  117),  where  ''Greek  Stwy"  it 
contrasted  with  ''Gothic  Ko-ttasf."  For  the  misreading  of  this  pfeseage  in  the 
previous  edition,  see  above.  Bibliographical  Note,  p.  7.1 

'  [IbiiL,  p.  348 ;  and  for  the  coin  or  Messene,  see  in  tbe  same  volnme  Plate  XXI. 
and  pp.  34a-346.] 

«  [For  the  former  reference,  see  Vol.  XX.  p.  408.  Plate  VIIL  here ;  the  studies 
are  in  the  Rudimentary  Series,  No.  62  (VoL  XXI.  p.  180).] 

*  [The  edition  of  1897  here  gave  a  reproduction  or  iippi's  "Madonna  and  Child" 
(No.  1307  in  the  Uffisi).  It  u  now  reserved  for  reproduction  in  Fart  Clmri§tn 
among  the  other  "  Lesson  Photographs "  tiiere  described.] 
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.fepentance  in  the  direction  of  your  lines  of  limit.  So  that 
ttf>t  only  in  the  beautiful  dexterity  of  the  joiner's  work, 
\foX  in  the  necessity  of  cutting  out  each  piece  of  colour  at 
once  and  for  ever  (for,  though  you  can  correct  an  erroneous 
junction  of  black  and  white  because  the  grey  between  has 
the  nature  of  either,  you  cannot  correct  an  erroneous  junc- 
tion of  red  and  green  which  make  a  neutral  between  them, 
if  they  overlap,  that  is  neither  red  nor  green):  thus  the 
practice  of  colour  educates  at  once  in  neatness  of  hand  and 
finnness  and  distinctness  of  will;  so  that,  as  I  wrote  long 
ago  in  the  third  volume  of  Modem  Painters,  you  are  always 
safe  if  you  hold  the  hand  of  a  colourist^ 

70.  I  have  brought  you  a  little  sketch  to-day  from  the 
foreground  of  a  Venetian  picture,'  in  which  there  is  a  bit 
that  will  show  you  this  precision  of  method.  It  is  the 
head  of  a  parrot  with  a  Uttle  flower  in  his  beak  from  a 
picture  of  Carpacdo's,  one  of  his  series  of  the  Life  of  St. 
George.  I  could  not  get  the  curves  of  the  leaves,  and 
th^  are  patched  and  spoiled;  but  the  parrot's  head,  how- 
ever badly  done,  is  put  down  with  no  more  touches  than 
the  Vttietian  gave  it,  and  it  will  show  you  exactly  his 
method.  First,  a  thin,  warm  ground  had  been  laid  over 
the  whole  canvas,  which  Carpaccio  wanted  as  an  under- 
current through  all  the  colour,  just  as  there  is  an  under- 
current of  grey  in  the  Loire  drawings.  Then  on  this  he 
strikes  his  parrot  in  vermilion,  ahnost  flat  colour ;  rounding 
a  little  only  with  a  glaze  of  lake ;  but  attending  mainly  to 
get  the  character  of  the  bird  by  the  pure  outline  of  its 
form,  as  if  it  were  cut  out  of  a  piece  of  ruby  glass. 

Then  he  comes  to  the  beak  of  it.  The  brown  ground 
beneath  is  left,  for  the  most  part;  one  touch  of  black  is 
put  for  the  hollow ;  two  delicate  lines  of  dark  grey  define 
the  outer  curve;  and  one  little  quivering  touch  of  white 

1  iKtMj  in  the  Jbtirth  ▼olame  (pt  ▼.  €h.  iiL  §  24,  Urt  wordi),  Vol.  VI. 
pi  7a  J 

*  [No.  161  in  the  Edneationel  Seriee:  see  VoL  XXL  p.  136  for  other  rel«ireaoet 
to  it     Tbe  eketeh  it  now  giveo  in  St.  Mark**  Bui,] 
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82.  There  is  another  iniineiise  advantage  in  this  Byzantine 
and  Gothic  abstraction  of  decisive  form,  when  it  is  joined 
unth  a  faithful  desire  of  whatever  truth  can  be  expressed 
on  narrow  conditions.  It  makes  us  observe  the  vital  points 
in  which  character  consists,  and  educates  the  eye  and  mind 
in  the  habit  of  fastening  and  limiting  themselves  to  essen- 
tials. In  complete  drawing,  one  is  continually  liable  to  be 
led  aside  from  the  main  points  by  picturesque  accidents  of 
light  and  shade;  in  Grothic  drawig  you  must  get  the 
character,  if  at  all,  by  a  keenness  of  analysis  which  must  be 
in  constant  exercise. 

88.  And  here  I  must  beg  of  you  very  earnestly,  onoe 
for  all,  to  clear  your  minds  of  any  misapprehension  of  the 
nature  of  Grothic  art,  as  if  it  implied  error  and  weakness, 
instead  of  severity.  That  a  style  is  restrained  or  severe 
does  not  mean  that  it  is  also  erroneous.  Much  mischief 
has  been  done — endless  misapprehension  induced  in  this 
matter — by  the  blundering  religious  painters  of  Gromany, 
who  have  become  examples  of  the  opposite  error  from  our 
Eng^sh  painters  of  the  Constable  group.  Our  uneducated 
men  work  too  bluntly  to  be  ever  in  the  right;  but  the 
Germans  draw  finely  and  resolutely  wrong.  Here  is  a 
"Riposo"  of  Overbeck's^  for  instance,  which  the  painter 
imagined  to  be  elevated  in  style  because  he  had  drawn  it 
without  light  and  shade,  and  with  absolute  decision :  and  so 
far,  indeed,  it  is  Gothic  enough;  but  it  is  separated  ever- 
lastingly from  Gothic  and  from  all  other  living  work,  because 
the  painter  was  too  vain  to  look  at  anything  he  had  to 
paint,  and  drew  every  mass  of  his  drapery  in  lines  that  were 
as  impossible  as  they  were  stiff,  and  stretched  out  the  limbs 
of  his  Madonna  in  actions  as  unlikely  as  they  are  uncom- 
fortable. 

In  all  early  Grothic  art,  indeed,  you  will  find  failure  of 
this  kind,  especially  distortion  and   rigidity,  which  are  in 

^  (Thii  example  wm  not  placed  in  the  Ruskin  Art  Collection.    For  refSureocei 
to  Overbeck,  tee  Vol.  V.  p.  60,  and  Vol.  XV.  p.  167.] 
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many  respects  painfully  to  be  compared  with  the  splendid 
repose  of  classic  art  But  the  distortion  is  not  Gothic ;  the 
intensity,  the  abstraction,  the  force  of  character  are,  and 
the  beauty  of  colour. 

84.  Here  is  a  very  imperfect,  but  illustrative  border  of 
flowers  and  animals  on  a  golden  ground.^  The  large  letter 
contains,  indeed,  entirdy  feeble  and  ill-drawn  figures:  that 
is,  merely  childish  and  Ailing  work  of  an  inferior  hand ;  it 
is  not  characteristic  of  Gothic,  or  any  other  school  But 
this  peacock,  being  drawn  with  intense  delight  in  blue,  on 
gold,  and  getting  character  of  peacock  in  the  general  sharp 
outline,  instead  of— as  Rubens'  peacocks' — in  black  shadow, 
IS  distinctively  Gothic  of  fine  style. 

85.  I  wish  you  therefore  to  begin  your  study  of  natural 

history  and  landscape  by  discerning  the  simple  outUnes  and 

tiie  pleasant  colours  of  things ;  and  to  rest  in  them  as  long 

as  you   can.      But,  observe,  you  can  only  do  this  on  one 

condition — ^that  of  striving  also  to   create,  in   reality,   the 

beauty  which  you  seek  in  imagination.    It  will  be  wholly 

botipossible  for  you  to  retain  the  tranquillity  of  temper  and 

felicity  of  faith  necessary  for  noble  purist  painting,  unless 

you  are    actively  engaged   in   promoting  the   felicity    and 

peace  of  practical  life.    None  of  this  bright  Gothic  art  was 

ever  done   but   either    by  faith  in   the    attainableness    of 

felicity  in  heaven,  or  under  conditions  of  real  order  and 

ddicate  loveliness  on  the  earth. 

86.  As  long  as  I  can  possibly  keep  you  among  them, 
there  you  shall  stay — ^among  the  almond  and  apple  blossom." 
But  if  you  go  on  into  the  veracities  of  the  school  of  Clay, 
you  will  find  there  is  something  at  the  roots  of  almond 
and  apple  trees,  which  is — ^this — and  that*    You  must  look 


'  [Hera  Riiflkin  showed  no  doabt  a  paire  from  one  of  hia  illuminated  MSS.] 

I  ;See  above,  §  47.  p.  41.] 

«  Cnn^re  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  xidv.,  164j 

*  [Roalan  bere  sbowed  (1)  the  copy  of  Turner's  dragon  of  the  Heaperides,  which  ia 
No.  IM  in  the  Reference  Serin  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  42);  the  plate  from  Modem  PairUere 
waa  included  in  the  1807  edition  of  theae  Leehirts;  it  ia  Plate  78  of  Vol.  VII.  in 
tbia  edition ;  (2)  Michael  Angelo'a  atudy  of  a  dragon^  which  ia  in  the  Univeraity 
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I  HAVS  printed  this  Lecture  separately,  that  strangers  visiting  the 
Galleries  may  be  able  to  use  it  for  reference  to  the  drawings. 
But  they  must  observe  that  its  business  is  only  to  point  out  what 
is  to  be  blamed  in  Michael  Angelo,  and  that  it  assumes  the  &ct8 
of  his  power  to  be  generally  known.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  statement  of 
these,  in  his  Lectures  on  Chrigtian  Art,  will  put  the  reader  into 
possession  of  all  that  may  justly  be  alleged  in  honour  of  him.^ 

OorpuM  GkriiH  OoUege,  l9t  May,  1872. 

^  [Ruskin's  Preface  to  Mr.  Tyrwhitfs  book  is  now  appended;  below, 
pp.  109,  110.] 


THE    RELATION   BETWEEN 
MICHAEL   ANGELO   AND   TINTORET 

1.  In  preceding  lectures  on  sculpture*  I  have  included  refer- 
ences to  the  art  of  painting,  so  far  as  it  proposes  to  itself 
the  same  object  as  sculpture  (idealization  of  form) ;  and  I 
have  chosen  for  the  subject  of  our  closing  inquiry,  the 
works  of  the  two  masters  who  accomplished  or  implied  the 
unity  of  these  arts.  Tintoret  entirely  conceives  his  figures 
as  solid  statues:  sees  them  in  his  mind  on  every  side; 
detaches  each  from  the  other  by  imagined  air  and  light ;  and 
foreshortens,  interposes,  or  involves  them  as  if  they  were 
pieces  of  clay  in  his  hand.  On  the  contrary,  Michael 
Angelo  conceives  his  sculpture  partly  as  if  it  were  painted ; 
and  using  (as  I  told  you  formerly')  his  pen  like  a  chisel, 
uses  also  his  chisel  like  a  pencil;  is  sometimes  as  pictur- 
esque as  Rembrandt,  and  sometimes  as  soft  as  Correggio. 

It  is  of  him  chiefly  that  I  shall  speak  to-day;  both 
because  it  is  part  of  my  duty  to  the  strangers  here  present 
to  indicate  for  them  some  of  the  points  of  interest  in  the 
drawings  forming  part  of  the  University  collections;  but 
still  more,  because  I  must  not  allow  the  second  year  of 
my  professorship  to  close,  without  some  statement  of  the 
mode  in  which  those  collections  may  be  usefril  or  dangerous 
to  my  pupils.  They  seem  at  present  little  likely  to  be 
either;  for  since  I  entered  on  my  duties,  no  student  has 
ever  asked  me  a  single  question  respecting  these  drawings, 

1  [ThAt  i»,  in  Aratra  PenieUci  (Vol.  XX.).] 

*  [Sea  Ledurei  an  Art,  §  141  (VoL  XX.  p.  131}^  where,  it  may  be  notioed^  Ruakin 
refers  to  the  collection  ox  drawingB  hj  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  in  more 
enthnaiaetic  terms.] 
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or»  so  far  as  I  could  see»  taken  the  slightest  interest  in 
them. 

2.  There  are  several  causes  •  for  this  which  might  be 
obviated — ^there  is  one  which  cannot  be.  The  collection,  as 
exhibited  at  present,  includes  a  number  of  copies  which 
mimic  in  variously  injurious  ways  the  characters  of  Michael 
Angelo's  own  work;  and  the  series,  except  as  material  for 
reference,  can  be  of  no  practical  service  until  these  are 
withdrawn,  and  placed  by  themselves.  It  includes,  besides, 
a  number  of  original  drawings  which  are  indeed  of  value  to 
any  laborious  student  of  Michael  Angelo's  life  and  temper; 
but  which  owe  the  greater  part  of  this  interest  to  their  being 
executed  in  times  of  sickness  or  indolence,  when  the  master, 
however  strong,  was  failing  in  his  purpose,  and,  however 
diligent,  tired  of  his  work.  It  will  be  enough  to  name,  as 
an  example  of  this  class,  the  sheet  of  studies  for  the  Medici 
tombs.  No.  48,^  in  which  the  lowest  figure  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, neither  a  study  nor  a  working  drawing,  but  has  either 
been  scrawled  in  the  feverish  languor  of  exhaustion,  which 
cannot  escape  its  subject  of  thought;  or,  at  best,  in  idly 
experimental  addition  of  part  to  part,  b^rinning  with  the 
head,  and  fitting  muscle  i^er  muscle,  and  bone  after  bone, 
to  it,  thinking  of  their  place  only,  not  their  proportion,  till 
the  head  is  only  about  one-twentieth  part  of  the  height  of 
the  body:  finally,  something  between  a  face  and  a  mask  is 
blotted  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer  of  the  paper,  indicative, 
in  the  weakness  and  frightfiilness  of  it,  simply  of  mental 
disorder  from  overwork ;  and  there  are  several  others  of  this 
kind,  among  even  the  better  drawings  of  the  collection, 
which  ought  never  to  be  exhibited  to  the  general  public. 

8.  It  would  be  easy,  however,  to  separate  these,  with 
the  acknowledged  copies,  from  the  rest;  and,  doing  the 
same  with  the  drawings  of  Raphael,  among  which  a  larger 

^  [The  number  is  that  given  in  the  Critical  Account  ^  the  Drawing  hg  MkAad 
Angelo  and  Bc^ffaeUo  in  the  Univereity  QaUeriee^  Oxford,  hj  J.  C.  Robinson,  1870. 
The  collection  remains  as  catalogued  hy  Robinson,  who,  in  his  book,  indioatee  the 
specimens  which,  in  his  opinion,  are  not  authentic  drawings.] 
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number  are  of  true  value,  to  form  a  comiected  series  of 
deep  interest  to  artists,  in  illustration  of  the  incipient  and 
experimental  methods  of  design  practised  by  each  master. 

I  say,  to  artists.  Incipient  methods  of  design  are  not, 
and  ought  not  to  be,  subjects  of  earnest  inquiry  to  other 
people;  and  although  the  re-arrangement  of  the  drawings 
would  materially  increase  the  chance  of  their  gaining  due 
attention,  there  is  a  final  and  fatal  reason  for  the  want 
of  interest  in  them  displayed  by  the  younger  students; — 
namely,  that  these  designs  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  present  life,  with  its  passions,  or  with  its  religion. 
What  their  historic  value  is,  and  relation  to  the  life  of  the 
past,  I  will  endeavour,  so  far  as  time  admits,  to  explain 
to-day. 

4.  The  course  of  Art  divides  itself  hitherto,  among  all 
nations  of  the  world  that  have  practised  it  successfully,  into 
three  great  periods. 

The  first,  that  in  which  their  c<mscience  is  undeveloped, 
and  their  condition  of  life  in  many  respects  savage;  but, 
nevertheless,  in  harmony  with  whatever  conscience  they 
possess.  The  most  powerful  tribes,  in  this  stage  of  their 
intellect,  usually  live  by  rapine,  and  under  the  influence  of 
vivid,  but  contracted,  religious  imagination.  The  early  pre- 
datory activity  of  the  Normans,  and  the  confused  minglmgs 
of  religious  subjects  with  scenes  of  hunting,  war,  and  vile 
grotesque,  in  their  first  art,  will  sufficiently  exemplify  this 
state  of  a  people;  having,  observe,  their  conscience  unde- 
veloped, but  keepmg  their  conduct  in  satisfied  harmony 
with  it. 

The  second  stage  is  that  of  the  formation  of  conscience 
by  the  discovery  of  the  true  laws  of  social  order  and  personal 
virtue,  coupled  with  sincere  efibrt  to  live  by  such  laws  as 
they  have  discovered. 

Ail  the  Arts  advance  steadily  during  this  stage  of 
national  growth,  and  are  lovely,  even  in  their  deficiencies, 
as  the  buds  of  flowers  are  lovely  by  their  vital  force,  swift 
change,  and  continent  beauty. 
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5.  The  third  stage  is  that  in  which  the  oonsdeDce  is 
entirely  formed,  and  the  nation,  finding  it  painfiil  to  live 
in  obedience  to  the  precepts  it  has  discovered,  looks  about 
to  discover,  also,  a  compromise  for  obedience  to  them.  In 
this  condition  of  mind  its  first  endeavour  is  nearly  always 
to  make  its  religion  pompous,  and  please  the  gods  by  giving 
them  gifts  and  entertainments,  in  which  it  may  piously  and 
pleasurably  share  itself;  so  that  a  magnificent  display  of  the 
powers  of  art  it  has  gained  by  sincerity,  takes  place  for  a 
few  years,  and  is  then  followed  by  their  extinction,  rapid 
and  complete  exactly  in  the  degree  in  which  the  nation 
resigns  itself  to  hypocrisy. 

The  works  of  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Tintoret 
belong  to  this  period  of  compromise  in  the  career  of  the 
greatest  nation  of  the  world;  and  are  the  most  splendid 
efforts  yet  made  by  human  creatures  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  states  with  beautiful  colours,  and  defend  the  doctrines  of 
theology  with  anatomical  designs.^ 

Farther,  and  as  an  universal  principle,  we  have  to  re- 
member that  the  Arts  express  not  only  the  moral  temper, 
but  the  scholarship,  of  their  age ;  and  we  have  thus  to  study 
them  under  the  influence,  at  the  same  moment  of,  it  may 
be,  declining  probity,  and  advancing  science. 

6.  Now  in  this  the  Arts  of  Northern  and  Southern 
Europe  stand  exactly  opposed.  The  Northern  temper  never 
accepts  the  Catholic  fsiith  with  force  such  as  it  reached  in 
Italy.  Our  sincerest  thirteenth-century  sculpture  is  cold 
and  formal  compared  with  that  of  the  Pisani ;  nor  can  any 
Northern  poet  be  set  for  an  instant  beside  Dante,  as  an 
exponent  of  Catholic  faith:  on  the  contrary,  the  Northern 
temper  accepts  the  scholarship  of  the  Reformation  with 
absolute  sincerity,  while  the  Italians  seek  refuge  from  it  in 
the  partly  scientific  and  completely  lascivious  enthusiasms 

1  {The  pMMffe  ''The  second  itage  .  .  ."  (§  4)  down  to  '< tnatomicftl  dMignt"  wm 
quoted  in  E.  T.  Cook's  PopuJar  Handbook  to  the  National  OaUety,  when  Raskin 
added  in  a  note  (p.  9,  1888  edition),  that  '"This  analysis  of  the  decline  of  religious 
£uth  does  not  enough  regard  the  moral  and  material  mischief  which  accompimied 
that  decline.*^ 
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of  litraature  and  paintiiig,  renewed  under  classical  influence. 
We  therefore,  in  the  north,  produce  our  Shakespeare  and 
Holbein;  they  their  Petrarch  and  Raphael.  And  it  is 
nearly  impossible  for  you  to  siudy  Shakespeare  or  Holbein 
too  much,  or  Petrarch  and  Raphael  too  little. 

I  do  not  say  this,  observe,  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic 
fiftith,  or  to  any  other  faith,  but  only  to  the  attempts 
to  support  whatsoever  the  faith  may  be,  by  ornament  or 
eloquence,  instead  of  action.  Every  man  who  honestly 
accepts,  and  acts  upon,  the  knowledge  granted  to  him 
by  the  circumstances  of  his  time,  has  the  faith  which 
God  intends  him  to  have; — assuredly  a  good  one,  what- 
ever the  terms  or  form  of  it — every  man  who  dishonestly 
lefiises,  or  interestedly  disobeys  the  knowledge  open  to  him, 
holds  a  faith  which  God  does  not  mean  him  to  hold, 
and  therefore  a  bad  one,  however  beautiful  or  traditionally 
respectable. 

7.  JDo  not,  therefore,  I  entreat  you,  think  that  I  speak 
with  any  purpose  of  defending  one  system  of  theology 
against  another;  least  of  all,  reformed  against  Catholic 
theolo^.  There  probably  never  was  a  system  of  religion 
so  destructive  to  the  loveliest  arts  and  the  loveliest  virtues 
of  men,  as  the  modem  Protestantism,  which  consists  in  an 
assured  belief  in  the  Divine  forgiveness  of  all  your  sins,  and 
the  EMvine  correctness  of  all  your  opinions.  But  in  the 
first  searching  and  sincere  activities,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  produced  the  most  instructive  art,  and  the 
grandest  literature,  yet  given  to  the  world;  while  Italy,  in 
her  interested  resistance  to  those  doctrines,  polluted  and 
exhausted  the  arts  she  already  possessed.  Her  iridescence 
of  dying  statesmanship — her  magnificence  of  hollow  piety, — 
were  represented  in  the  arts  of  Venice  and  Florence  by  two 
mighty  men  on  either  side — ^Titian  and  Tintoret, — Michael 
Angelo  and  Raphael.  Of  the  calm  and  brave  statesman- 
ship, the  modest  and  fSoithful  religion,  which  had  been  her 
strength,  I  am  content  to  name  one  chief  representative 
artist  at  Venice, — John  Bellini. 

XXU.  F 
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8.  Let  me  now  map  out  for  you  roughly  the  cfarono- 
logical  relations  of  these  five  men.  It  is  impossible  to  re- 
member the  minor  years,  in  dates;  I  will  give  you  them 
broadly  in  decades,  and  you  can  add  what  finesse  after- 
wards you  like. 

Recollect,  first,  the  great  year  1480.  Twice  four's  dght 
— ^you  can't  mistake  it  In  that  year  Michael  Angelo  was 
five  years  old;  Titian,  three  years  old;  Raphael,  within 
three  years  of  being  bom.^ 

So  see  how  easily  it  comes.  Michael  Angelo  five  years 
old — and  you  divide  six  between  Titian  and  Raphad, — 
three  on  each  side  of  your  standard  year,  1480. 

Then  add  to  1480,  forty  years — an  easy  number  to  re- 
collect, surely;  and  you  get  the  exact  year  of  Raphad's 
death,  1520. 

In  that  forty  years  all  the  new  effort  and  deadly  catas- 
trophe took  place.     1480  to  1520.* 

Now,  you  have  only  to  fiEisten  to  those  forty  years,  the 
life  of  Bellini,  who  represents  the  best  art  before  them, 
and  of  Tintoret,  who  represents  the  best  art  after  them. 

9.  I  cannot  fit  you  these  on  with  a  quite  comfortable 
exactness,  but  with  very  slight  inexactness  I  can  fit  them 
firmly. 

John  Bellini  was  ninety  years  old  when  he  died.  He 
lived  fifty  years  before  the  great  forty  of  change,  and  he 
saw  the  forty,  and  died.  Then  Tintoret  is  bom;  lives 
eighty*  years  after  the  forty,  and  doses,  in  dying,  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  great  arts  of  the  world. 

Those  are  the  dates,  roughly;  now  for  the  facts  con* 
nected  with  them. 

*  If  jou  like  ta  have  it  with  perfect  exactitude,  recollect  tliat  Bellini 
died  at  true  ninetj, — ^Tintoret  at  eighty-two ;  that  Bellmi's  death  was  four 
years  before  Raphael's,  and  that  Tintoret  was  bom  four  years  before  Bellini's 
death. 

^  [Tha  ezaet  dates  (as  usually  given)  are :  Bellini,  1426-1516 ;  Michael  Angelo^ 
1475-1564;  Titian,  1477-1576;  Raphael,  1483-1520;  Tintoret,  1519-1594.] 

*  [Compare  Ariadne  FhrenHna,  §  40  (below,  p.  325).] 
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John  Bellini  precedes  the  change,  meets,  and  resists  it 
nctoriously  to  his  death.  Nothing  of  flaw  or  failure  is 
ever  to  be  discerned  in  him. 

Then  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Titian,  together, 
bring  about  the  deadly  change,  playing  into  each  other's 
hands — Michael  Angelo  being  the  chief  captain  in  evil ; 
Titian,  in  natural  force. 

Then  Tintoret,  himself  alone  nearly  as  strong  as  all  the 
tiuee,  stands  up  for  a  last  fight;  for  Venice,  and  the  old 
time.  He  all  but  wins  it  at  first;  but  the  three  together 
are  too  strong  for  him.  Michael  Angelo  strikes  him  down ; 
and  the  arts  are  ended.  '*I1  disegno  di  Michael  Agnolo.*"^ 
That  fatal  motto  was  his  death-warrant. 

10.  And  now,  having  massed  out  my  subject,  I  can 
dearly  sketch  for  you  the  changes  that  took  place  from 
Bellini,  through  Michael  Angelo,  to  Tintoret 

The  art  of  Bellini  is  centrally  represented  by  two  pic- 
tures at  Venice:  one,  the  Madonna  in  the  Sacristy  of  the 
Frari,  with  two  saints  braide  her,  and  two  angels  at  her 
feet ;  the  second,  the  Madonna  with  four  Saints,  over  the 
second  altar  of  San  Zaccaria.* 

In  the  first  of  these,  the  figures  are  under  life  size,  and 
it  represents  the  most  perfect  kind  of  picture  for  rooms ; 
in  whidi,  since  it  is  intended  to  be  seen  close  to  the  spec- 
tator, every  right  kind  of  finish  possible  to  the  hand  may 
be  wisely  lavished;  yet  which  is  not  a  miniature,  nor  in 
any  wise  petty,  or  ignoble.' 

'  [The  reference  is  to  Tintoret's  writing  on  a  wall  of  his  studio  that  he  aimed 
at  ''the  design  of  Michael  Angelo  and  the  colouring  of  Titian"  (Vasari's  Livet, 
ToL  T.  p.  61  fi.^  Bohn):  compare  below^  p.  408.1 

*  [For  a  note  on  Raskin's  other  selections  of  the  host  pictures  by  Bellini,  see 
SUmei  qf  Venice,  voL  iiL  (Vol.  XI.  p.  379  n.).  In  the  Catahffue  of  the  Standard  Seriee, 
he  selects  yet  another— namely,  a  picture  formerly  in  the  Poartales  collection 
(Vol.  XXI.  p.  13).] 

'  [In  the  first  draft  of  the  lecture  there  is  an  additional  passage  on  Bellini's 
wftfkmanship : — 


''I  have  just  said  that  the  smaller  of  these  two  pictures  represented 

'  ely  lavish 
plumes 
of  one  of  the  angels  there  is  as  much  work  as  Tintoret  sometimes 


the  class  in  which  every  kind  of  right  finish  might  be  wisely  larahed.    It 
vished 


Is  indeed  here  so  lavished  that  in  the  painting  of  the  pluni^  of  a  single 
wing  of  one  of  the  angels  there  is  as  much  work  as  Tintoret  soc 
emj^oys  for  an  entire  group  of  figures.     But  this  finish  is,  throi 
painter's  work,  and  oomplete  in  the  design  of  every  touch.    And 
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In  the  second,  the  figures  are  of  life  size,  or  a  little 
more,  and  it  represents  the  class  of  great  pictures  in  which 
the  boldest  execution  is  used,  but  all  brought  to  entire 
completion.  These  two,  having  every  quali^  in  balance, 
are  as  far  as  my  present  knowledge  extends,  and  as  far  as 
I  can  trust  my  judgment,  the  two  best  pictures  in  the 
world. 

11.  Obs«ve  respecting  them — 

First,  they  are  both  wrought  in  entirely  consistent  and 
permanent  material  The  gold  in  them  is  represented  by 
painting,  not  laid  on  with  real  gold.  And  the  painting  is  so 
secure,  that  four  hundred  years  have  produced  on  it,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  no  harmful  change  whatsoever,  of  any  kind. 

Secondly,  the  figures  in  both  are  in  perfect  peace.  No 
action  takes  place  except  that  the  little  angels  are  playing 
on  musical  instruments,  but  with  uninterrupted  and  effort- 
less gesture,  as  in  a  dream.  A  choir  of  singing  angels  by 
La  Robbia  or  Donatello  would  be  intent  on  their  music, 
or  eagerly  rapturous  in  it,  as  in  temporary  exertion:^  in 
the  little  choirs  of  cherubs  by  Luini  in  the  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Como,  we  even  feel 
by  their  dutiful  anxiety  that  there  might  be  danger  of 
a  false  note  if  they  were  less  attentive.  But  Bellini's 
angels,  even  the  youngest,  sing  as  calmly  as  the  Fates 
weave. 

12.  Let  me  at  once  point  out  to  you  that  this  calm- 
ness  is  the  attribute  of  the  entirely  Ughest  class  of  art: 
the  introduction  of  strong  or  violentiy  emotional  incident  is 
at  once  a  confession  of  inferiority. 

let  me  at  once  explain  to  you  a  distinction  of  great  importance  betireen 
early  German  and  Italian  finish.  In  the  German  painting  you  will  con- 
tinually find  the  jewels  and  gold  are  imitated  so  skilrally  that  your  pleasure 
must  be  in  the  realization  and  deception,  rather  than  in  the  actual  painting. 
You  do  not  see  what  the  touches  are  which  produce  the  efiect  But  a 
great  painter,  however  finely  he  works^  makes  his  touch,  or  his  coup  de 
pinceaUj  visibli^  and  the  form  of  the  touch  itself  is  more  delightful  than 
the  imitation  it  accomplishes.  Bellini's  gold  is  not  quite  so  like  gold  as 
a  German's  would  be,  but  every  atom  of  paint  is  laid  deliciouslyj  and 
almost  a  gem  in  itself,  and  its  form,  selected  and  lovely."] 
1  [Compare  ''Modem  Art,"  §  10,  Vol.  XIX.  p.  203.] 
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Those  are  the  two  first  attributes  of  the  best  art  Fault- 
less workmanship,  and  perfect  serenity;  a  continuous,  not 
momentary,  action,— or  entire  inaction.  You  are  to  be 
interested  in  the  living  creatures ;  not  in  what  is  happening 
to  them. 

Then  the  third  attribute  of  the  best  art  is  that  it 
compels  you  to  think  of  the  spirit  of  the  creature,  and 
therefore  of  its  face,  more  than  of  its  body. 

And  the  fourth  is  that  in  the  face  you  shall  be  led  to 
see  only  beauty  or  joy ; — ^never  vileness,  vice,  or  pain. 

Those  are  the  four  essentials  of  the  greatest  art^  I 
repeat  them,  they  are  easily  learned. 

1.  Faultless  and  permanent  workmanship. 

2.  Serenity  in  state  or  action. 

8.  The  Face  principal,  not  the  body. 

4.  And  the  Face  free  from  either  vice  or  pain. 

18.  It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  always  literally  to  observe 
the  second  condition,  that  there  shall  be  quiet  action  or 
none ;  but  Bellini's  treatment  of  violence  in  action  you  may 
see  exemplified  in  a  notable  way  in  his  St.  Peter  Martyr.' 
The  soldier  is  indeed  striking  the  sword  down  into  his 
breast;  but  in  the  face  of  the  Saint  is  only  resignation, 
and  faintness  of  death,  not  pain — ^that  of  the  executioner  is 
impassive;  and,  while  a  painter  of  the  later  schools  would 
have  covered  breast  and  sword  with  blood,  Bellini  allows 
no  stain  of  it;  but  pleases  himself  by  the  most  elaborate 
and  exquisite  painting  of  a  soft  crimson  feather  in  the  exe^ 
cutioner's  helmet. 

14.  Now  the  changes  brought  about  by  Michael  Angelo 
— and  permitted,  or  persisted  in  calamitously,  by  Tintoret 
— are  in  the  four  points  these: 

1st.  Bad  workmanship. 

1  [Compue  the  characterisation  of  ^'the  Age  of  the  Mastezs"  given  in  '^Verona 
and  its  Rivera,"  §§  25-28  (Vol.  XIX.  pp.  443-145).] 

*  [No.  812  in  the  National  GaUeir.  For  other  references  to  the  picture,  see 
'^  Verona  and  its  Rivers/'  §  27  (VoL  XIX.  p.  445);  and  Lecture*  en  Landscape^ 
§§  11,  77,  94  (ahove,  pp.  19,  57,  66).  And  on  the  importance  of  '*  serenity  in 
state  or  action/^  compare  ''Modem  Art,'   §  10  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  203).] 
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The  greater  part  of  all  that  these  two  men  did  is  hastily 
and  incompletely  done;  and  all  that  they  did  on  a  hurge 
scale  in  colour  is  in  the  best  qualities  of  it  perished. 

2nd.  Violence  of  transitional  action. 

The  figures  flying, — ^falling, — ^striking, — or  biting.  Scenes 
of  Judgment,  —  battle,  —  martyrdom, — massacre;  anything 
that  is  in  the  acme  of  instantaneous  interest  and  violent 
gesture.  They  cannot  any  more  trust  their  public  to  care 
for  anything  but  that. 

8rd.  Physical  instead  of  mental  interest  The  body,  and 
its  anatomy,  made  the  entire  subject  of  interest:  the  face, 
shadowed,  as  in  the  Duke  Lorenzo,*  unfinished,  as  in  the 
Twilight,  or  entirely  foreshortened,  backshortened,  and  de- 
spised, among  labyrinths  of  limbs,  and  mountains  of  sides 
and  shoulders. 

4th.  Evil  chosen  rather  than  good.  On  the  £ace  itself, 
instead  of  joy  or  virtue,  at  the  best,  sadness,  probably 
pride,  often  sensuality,  and  always,  by  preference,  vice  or 
agony  as  the  subject  of  thought.  In  the  Last  Judgment 
of  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  Last  Judgment  of  Tintoret,  it 
is  the  wrath  of  the  Dies  Irse,  not  its  justice,  in  whidi  they 
delight;  and  their  only  passionate  thought  of  the  coming 
of  Christ  in  the  clouds,  is  that  all  kindreds  of  the  earth 
shall  wail  because  of  Him.^ 

♦  Julian,  rather.  See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  notice  of  the  lately  discovered 
error^  in  his  Lectures  an  Chriitian  Art} 

^  TRevelation  i.  7.] 

*  r^The  tomb  of  Giuliano  de*  Medici  mistaken  for  his  brother  Lorenxo,  and 
named  the  Duke  Lorenzo,"  ^  41.  Sir  Edward  Poynter  accepts  this  correction 
(Leoturu  on  Art,  p.  248  n.).  J.  A.  Spnonds,  however^  decides  that  '^  no  doubt  now 
remains  that  tradition  is  accurate  in  identiMng  the  helmeted  Duke  with  Lorenzo " 
{L^e  qf  MichekmaelOy  vol  ii;  p.  22^  ed.  1893).  It  is  the  figure  of  Duke  Lorenao 
(known  also  as  if  Pensieroso)  that  Rusldn  here  refers  to ;  Mow  it  are  the  figures 
of  Dawn  and  Twilight  The  fis;are  of  Oioliano  de'  Medid  is  opposite,  surmounting 
the  figures  of  Day  and  Night  J 
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Those  are  the  four  great  changes  wrought  by  Michad 
Aogelo.    I  repeat  them: 
HI  work  for  good. 
Tumult  for  Peace. 
The  Flesh  of  Man  for  his  Spirit. 
And  the  Curse  of  God  tor  His  blessing. 

15.  Hitherto,  I  have  massed,  necessarily,  but  most  un- 
justly,  Michad  Angdo  and  Tintoret  together,  because  of 
their  common  relation  to  the  art  of  others.  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  distinguish  the  qualities  of  their  own.  And  first 
as  to  the  general  temper  of  the  two  men. 

Nearly  every  existing  work  by  Michael  Angelo  is  an 
attempt  to  execute  something  beyond  his  power,  coupled 
with  a  fevered  desire  that  his  power  may  be  acknowledged.^ 
He  is  always  matching  himself  either  against  the  Greeks 
whom  he  cannot  rival,  or  against  rivals  whom  he  cannot 
forget.  He  is  proud,  yet  not  proud  enough  to  be  at  peace ; 
melancholy,  yet  not  deeply  enough  to  be  raised  above  petty 
pain;  and  strong  beyond  all  his  companion  workmen,  yet 
never  strong  enough  to  command  his  temper,  or  limit  his 
aims. 

Tintoret,  on  the  contrary,  works  in  the  consciousness  of 
supreme  strength,  which  cannot  be  wounded  by  neglect, 
and  is  only  to  be  thwarted  by  time  and  space.  He  knows 
precisely  aU  that  art  can  accomplish  under  given  condi- 
tions; determines  absolutely  how  much  of  what  can  be 
done  he  will  himself  for  the  moment  choose  to  do;  and 
fiilfik  his  purpose  with  as  mudi  ease  as  if,  through  his 
human  body,  were  working  the  great  forces  of  natiu*e.  Not 
that  he  is  ever  satisfied  with  what  he  has  done,  as  vulgar  and 
feeble  artists  are  satisfied.  He  falls  short  of  his  ideal,  more 
than  any  other  man;  but  not  more  than  is  necessary;  and 
is  omtent  to  fidl  short  of  it  to  that  degree,  as  he  is  con- 
tent that  his  figures,  however  well  painted,  do  not  move 

^  [For  Ruskin's  e»rlier,  and  different,  reading  of  Michael  Angelo's  character,  lee 
Modem  PahUers,  vol.  ii.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  288  and  n.).] 
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nor  speak.  He  is  also  entirely  unconcerned  respecting  the 
satisfaction  of  the  public.  He  neither  cares  to  display  his 
strength  to  theni»  nor  convey  his  ideas  to  them;  when  he 
finishes  his  work,  it  is  because  he  is  in  the  humour  to  do 
so ;  and  the  sketch  which  a  meaner  painter  would  have  left 
incomplete  to  show  how  cleverly  it  was  begun,  Tintoret 
simply  leaves  because  he  has  done  as  much  of  it  as  he  likes^ 

16.  Both  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  are  thus,  in  the 
most  vital  of  aU  points,  separate  from  the  great  Venetian. 
They  are  always  in  dramatic  attitudes,  and  always  appealing 
to  tiie  public  for  praise.  They  are  the  leading  athletes  in 
the  gymnasium  of  the  arts,  and  the  crowd  of  the  circus 
cannot  take  its  eyes  away  from  them;  while  the  Venetian 
walks  or  rests  with  the  simplicity  of  a  wild  animal;  is 
scarcely  noticed  in  his  occasionally  swifter  motion;  when 
he  springs,  it  is  to  please  himself;  and  so  calmly,  that  no 
one  thii^  of  estimating  the  distance  covered. 

I  do  not  praise  him  wholly  in  this.  I  praise  him  only 
for  the  well-founded  pride,  infinitely  nobler  than  Michael 
Angelo's.  You  do  not  hear  of  Tintorefs  putting  any  one 
into  hell  because  they  had  found  fault  with  his  work.^ 
Tintoret  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  putting  a  dog 
into  hell  for  laying  his  paws  on  it.  But  he  is  to  be 
blamed  in  this — ^that  he  thinks  as  little  of  the  pleasure  of 
the  public,  as  of  their  opinion.  A  great  painter's  business 
is  to  do  what  the  public  ask  of  him,  in  the  way  that  shall 
be  helpful  and  instructive  to  them.  His  relation  to  them 
is  exactly  that  of  a  tutor  to  a  child;  he  is  not  to  defer 
to  their  judgment,  but  he  is  carefully  to  form  it; — not  to 
consult  their  pleasure  for  his  own  sake,  but  to  consult  it 
much  for  theirs.  It  was  scarcely,  however,  possible  that 
this  should  be  the  case  between  Tintoret  and  his  Venetians ; 
he  could  not  paint  for  the  people,  and  in  some  respects  he 
was  happily  protected  by  his  subordination  to  the  Senate. 

^jrrhe  reference  is  to  Vasari's  story  about  Meeser  Biagio  de  Cesena^  Matter  of 
the  Ceremonies,  who  criticised  to  the  Pope  the  nudity  of  the  figures  in  Michael 
Angelo's  fresco  of  the  '^Last  Judffment^  The  master  thereupon  drew  Biagio^s 
portrait  from  memory  and  placed  him  in  heU  as  Minos,  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  devils  (Lives  qf  the  Paintere,  vol  v.  p.  286,  Bohn).] 
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Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  lived  in  a  world  of  court  in- 
trigue,  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  escape  petty  irritation^ 
or  refuse  themselves  the  pleasure  of  mean  victory.  But 
Tintoret  and  Titian,  even  at  the  height  of  their  reputation, 
practically  lived  as  craftsmen  in  their  workshops,  and  sent 
in  samples  of  their  wares,  not  to  be  praised  or  cavilled  at, 
but  to  be  either  taken  or  refused. 

17.  I  can  clearly  and  adequately  set  before  you  these 
relations  between  the  great  painters  of  Venice  and  her 
Soaate — ^relations  which,  in  monetary  matters,  are  entirely 
right  and  exemplary  for  all  time — by  reading  to  you  two 
decrees  of  the  Senate  itself,  and  one  petition  to  it.  The 
first  document  shall  be  the  decree  of  the  Senate  for  giving 
help  to  John  Bellini,  in  finishing  the  compartments  of  the 
great  Council  Chamber;  granting  him  three  assistants  —  one 
of  them  Victor  Carpaccio. 

The  decree,  first  referring  to  some  other  business,  closes 
in  these  terms:* 

"There  having  moreover  offered  his  services  to  this  effect  our  most 
fidthful  citizen,  Zuan  Bellin^  according  to  his  agreement  employing  his  skill 
and  all  speed  and  diligence  for  the  completion  of  this  work  of  the  three 
pictures  aforesaid,  provided  he  be  assisted  by  the  under-written  painters. 

"  Be  it  therefore  put  to  the  ballot,  that  besides  the  aforesaid  Zuan  Bellin 
in  person,  who  will  assume  the  superintendence  of  this  work,  there  be 
added  Master  Victor  Scarpaza,  with  a  monthly  salary  of  five  ducats ;  Master 
Victor,  son  of  the  late  Mathio,  at  four  ducats  per  month;  and  the  painter, 
Hieronymo,  at  two  ducats  per  month;  they  rendering  speedy  and  diligent 
assistance  to  the  aforesaid  Zuan  Bellin  for  the  painting  of  the  pictures 
aforesaid,  so  that  they  be  completed  well  and  carefully  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. The  salaries  of  the  which  three  master  painters  aforesaid,  with  the 
costs  of  colours  and  other  necessaries,  to  be  defrayed  by  our  Salt  Office 
with  the  monies  of  the  great  chest 

*  From  the  invaluable  series  of  documents  relating  to  Titian  and  his 
times,  extricated  by  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown  from  the  archives  of  Venice,  and 
arranged  and  translated  by  him.^ 

'  [Bat  not  published ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Ruskin  here  attributes  to  Rawdon 
Brown  the  privately-issued  collection  of  documents,  arranged  by  Edward  Cheney, 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  Guide  to  the  Academy  at  Venice  (Vol  XXIV.).  The 
documents  here  cited  may  be  read  in  the  foUowing  collection :  McnvmefUi  per 
nrmre  alia  Horia  del  Palazzo  Dueale  di  Venezia,  by  Giambattista  Lorenzi,  Venice. 
1868  (a  work  which  is  dedicated  to  Ruskin,  and  to  which  he  had  given  financial 
e).    The  decree  transkted  above  is  No.  296  (p.  142). 
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''It  being  expressly  dedared  that  said  penskmed  painters  be  tied  and 
bound  to  work  constantly  and  daily,  so  that  said  three  pictures  may  be 
completed  as  expeditiously  as  possible ;  the  artists  aforesaid  being  pensioned 
at  the  good  pleasure  of  this  Council 

"Ayes 25 

"Noes S 

"Neutrals 0" 

This  decree  is  the  more  interesting  to  us  now,  because 
it  is  the  precedent  to  which  Titian  hinouself  refers,  when  he 
first  offers  his  services  to  the  Senate. 

The  petition  which  I  am  about  to  read  to  you,  was 
read  to  the  Council  of  Ten,  on  the  last  day  of  May,  1518, 
and  the  original  draft  of  it  is  yet  preserved  in  the  Venice 
archives/ 

"'Most  Illustrious  Council  of  Ten. 

"'Most  Serene  Prince  and  most  Excellent  Lords. 

"'I,  Titian  of  Senriete  de  Cadore,  having  from  my  boyhood  upwards 
set  myself  to  learn  the  art  of  painting,  not  so  much  from  cupidity  of  gain 
as  for  the  sake  of  endeayouring  to  acquire  some  little  fame,  and  of  being 
ranked  amongst  those  who  now  profess  the  said  art. 

"'And  altho,  heretofore,  and  likewise  at  this  present,  I  have  been 
earnestly  requested  by  the  Pope  and  other  potentates  to  go  and  serve 
them,  nevertheless,  being  anxious  as  your  Serenity's  most  faithful  subject, 
for  such  I  am,  to  leave  some  memorial  in  this  famous  city;  my  determina- 
tion is,  should  the  Signory  approve,  to  undertake^  to  Urns  as  I  live,  to  come 
and  paini  in  the  Grand  Council  nnth  my  whole  soul  and  ability ;  comraencinff, 
provided  your  Serenity  think  of  it,  with  the  battle-piece  on  the  side  towards 
the  "Piaza,"  that  being  the  most  difficult;  nor  down  to  this  time  has  any 
one  chosen  to  assume  so  hard  a  task. 

"'I,  most  excellent  Lords,  should  be  better  pleased  to  receive  as  re- 
compence  for  the  work  to  be  done  by  me,  such  acknowledgments  as  may 
be  deemed  sufficient,  and  much  less ;  but  because,  as  already  stated  by  me, 
I  care  solely  for  my  honour,  and  mere  livelihood,  should  your  Serenity 
approve,  you  will  vouchsafe  to  grant  me  for  my  life,  the  next  brokers- 
patent  in  the  German  factory,*  by  whatever  means  it  may  become  vacant ; 
notwithstanding  other  expectancies;  with  the  terms,  conditions,  obligations, 

*  Fondaco  de'  Tedeschi.  I  saw  the  last  wrecks  of  Giorgione's  frescoes 
on  the  outside  of  it  in  1845.* 

^  [No.  337  in  Lorenzi's  MonumenH  (pp.  157-158),  foUowed  by  tks  document 
here  transUted  on  p.  91  (No.  338,  p.  158).] 

*  [For  other  r^erences  to  these  fremsoes,  see  VoL  III.  p.  212 ;  Vol.  VIL 
p.  4&;and  Vol.  XI.  p.  378.] 
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mmI  exemptioiis,  as  in  the  case  of  Messer  Zum  Bellini;  beridet  two  youths 
whom  I  purpose  bringinff  with  me  as  assistants;  they  to  be  paid  by  the 
Salt  Office;  as  likewise  die  colours  and  all  other  requisites,  as  conceded  a 
few  montlui  aso  by  the  aforesaid  most  Illustrious  Council  to  the  said 
Mctter  Zuan;  ror  I  promise  to  do  such  work  and  with  so  much  speed  and 
excellency  as  shall  satisfy  your  lordships  to  whom  I  humbly  recommend 
myself/  ** 

18.  ^^Tfais  proposal,"  Mr.  Brown  tells  us,  ''in  accordance 
with  the  petiticms  presented  by  Gentil  Bellini  and  Alvise 
Vivarini,  was  inun^ately  put  to  the  ballot,"  and  carried 
thus — ^the  decision  of  the  Grand  Council,  in  fiavour  of  Titian, 
being,  observe,  by  no  means  unanimous: 

"Ayes 10 

"Noes 6 

"Neutrals 0" 

Immediately  follows  on  the  acceptance  of  Titian's  ser- 
vioes,  this  practical  order: 

"We,  Chiefs  of  the  most  Dlustrious  Council  of  Ten,  tell  and  inform 
you  Lords  Proveditors  for  the  State;  videlicet  the  one  who  is  cashier  of 
the  Great  Chest,  and  his  successors,  that  for  the  execution  of  what  has 
been  decreed  above  in  the  most  Illustrious  Council  aforesaid,  you  do  have 
prepared  all  necessaries  for  the  above  written  Titian  according  to  his  peti- 
tion and  demand,  and  as  observed  with  regard  to  Juan  Bellini,  that  he 
may  paint  ut  supra;  paying  from  month  to  month  the  two  youths  whom 
said  Titian  shall  present  to  you  at  the  rate  of  four  ducats  each  per 
month,  as  urged  by  him  because  of  their  skill  and  sufficiency  in  said  art 
of  painting,  tho'  we  do  not  mean  the  payment  of  their  sdary  to  com- 
mence until  they  begin  work;  and  thus  will  you  do.  Given  on  the  8th 
of  June,  1518." 

This  is  the  way,  then,  the  great  workmen  wish  to  be 
paid,  and  that  is  the  way  wise  men  pay  them  for  their 
work.  The  perfect  simplicity  of  such  patronage  leaves  the 
painter  free  to  do  precisely  what  he  thinks  best:  and  a 
good  painter  always  produces  his  best,  with  such  license. 

19.  And  now  I  shall  take  the  four  conditions  of  change 
in  succession,  and  examine  the  distinctions  between  the  two 
masters  in  their  acceptance  of,  or  resistance  to,  them. 

(I.)  The  change  of  good  and  permanent  workmanship 
for  bad  and  insecure  workmanship. 
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You  have  often  heard  quoted  the  saying  of  Michael 
Angelo,  that  oil-painting  was  only  fit  for  women  and 
children.^ 

He  said  so,  simply  because  he  had  neither  the  skill  to 
lay  a  single  touch  of  good  oil-painting,  nor  the  patience  to 
overcome  eren  its  elementary  difficulties. 

And  it  is  one  of  my  reasons  for  the  choice  of  subject 
in  this  concluding  lecture  on  Sculpture,  that  I  may,  with 
direct  reference  to  this  much  quoted  saying  of  Michael 
Angelo,  make  the  positive  statement  to  you,  that  oil-paint- 
ing is  the  Art  of  arts;*  that  it  is  sculpture,  drawing,  and 
music,  all  in  one,  involving  the  technical  dexterities  of  those 
three  several  arts ;  that  is  to  say — ^the  decision  and  strength 
of  the  stroke  of  the  chisel; — ^the  balanced  distribution  of 
appliance  of  that  force  necessary  for  graduation  in  light 
and  shade ; — and  the  passionate  felicity  of  rightly  multiplied 
actions,  all  unerring,  which  on  an  instrument  produce  right 
sound,  and  on  canvas,  living  colour.      There   is  no  other 

*  I  beg  that  this  statement  may  be  observed  with  attention.^  It  is  of 
great  importance,  as  in  opposition  to  the  views  usually  held  respecting  the 
grave  schools  of  painting. 

^  [''Sebastiano  del  Piombo  was  much  beloved  by  Michelangelo,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  when  that  part  of  the  ohapel  whereon  is  executed  the  Last  Judgment  of 
Buonarroti  had  to  be  painted,  there  did  arise  some  auger  between  them ;  Sebastiano 
having  persuaded  the  Pope  to  make  Michelangelo  execute  the  work  in  oil^  while 
the  latter  would  do  it  in  no  other  manner  than  freMo.  But  Michelangelo  sayinf 
neither  yes  nor  no,  the  wall  was  prepared  after  the  £uhion  of  Fra  SebMtiano,  and 
Buonarroti  suffered  it  to  remain  thus  for  several  months,  without  doing  anythin|r 
to  the  work.  At  length,  and  when  pressed  on  the  subject,  he  declared  that  he  would 
only  do  it  in  fresco,  '  oil-painting  being  an  art  only  fit  for  women,  or  idle  and 
leisurely  people  like  Fra  Bastiano'"  (vasari,  vol.  iv.  p.  74,  Bohn's  edition).  Sir 
Edward  Poynter  lays  stress  on  the  context  of  Michael  Angelo's  remark,  which,  he 
argues,  ''was  rather  intended  as  a  sarcasm  on  Sebastian  del  Piombo's  laziness" 
than  as  ''a  sweeping  disparagement  of  oil-painting."  The  nature  of  oil-painting, 
he  continues,  ''allows  tne  work  to  be  dropped  and  taken  up  again  at  will,  so 
making  it  suitable  for  women  (who  may  be  supposed  to  be  liable  to  interruption 
from  other  occupations)  and  for  idle  persons;  nesco-painting,  on  the  other  hand, 
requiring  continuous  and  concentrated  effort,  on  account  of  the  limited  time  during 
which  the  plaster  remains  in  fit  condition  to  be  worked  upon,  after  which  it  can 
never  be  touched  again,  except  by  a  different  process,  which  takes  from  its  special 
character"  (Poynter's  L&tum  on  Art,  p.  223  n.,  ed.  1897).] 

>  [Compare  Vol.  X.  p.  456,  Vol.  XII.  p.  xll,  and  Vol.  XX.  p.  120.] 
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human  skill  so  great  or  so  wonderful  as  the  skill  of  fine 
oil-painting;  and  there  is  no  other  art  whose  results  are 
so  absolutely  permanent.  Music  is  gone  as  soon  as  pro- 
duced— ^marble  discolours, — ^fresco  fades, — glass  darkens  or 
decomposes — painting  alone,  well  guarded,  is  practically 
everlasting. 

Of  this  splendid  art  Michael  Angelo  understood  nothing ; 
he  understood  eren  fresco,  imperfectly.  Tintoret  understood 
both  perfectly;  but  he — ^when  no  one  would  pay  for  his 
colours  (and  sometimes  nobody  would  eren  give  Um  space 
of  wall  to  paint  on^) — ^used  cheap  blue  for  ultramarine; 
and  he  worked  so  rapidly,  and  on  such  huge  spaces  of 
canvas,  that  between  damp  and  diy,  his  colours  must  go, 
for  the  most  part;  but  any  complete  oil-painting  of  his 
stands  as  well  as  one  of  Bellini's  own:  while  Michael 
Angelo's  fresco  is  defaced  already  in  every  part  of  it,  and 
Leonardo's  oil-painting  is  all  either  gone  black,  or  gone 
to  nothing.' 

20.  (II.)  Introduction  of  dramatic  interest  for  the  sake 
of  excitement.  I  have  already,  in  the  Stones  of  Venicet 
illustrated  Tintoret's  dramatic  power  at  so  great  length,'  that 
I  will  not,  to-day,  make  any  farther  statement  to  justify 
my  assertion  that  it  is  as  much  beyond  Michael  Angelo's 
as  Shakespeare's  is  beyond  Milton's — and  somewhat  with 
the  same  kind  of  difference  in  manner.  Neither  can  I  speak 
to-day,  time  not  permitting  me,  of  the  abuse  of  their 
dramatic  power  by  Venetian  or  Florentine;  one  thing  only 
I  beg  you  to  note,  that  with  full  half  of  his  strength, 
Tintoret  remains  faithful  to  the  serenity  of  the  past;  and 


'Jit 


[See  VaMri,  vol.  r.  p.  66,  Bohn'f  edition.] 
It  is  just  to  remember  that  Michael  Angelo's  fresco  of  the  ''Last  Jnd^ent" 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel  has  suffered  not  only  from  the  damp  of  three  centunse^  but 
also  from  the  smolce  of  candles  and  incense,  as  also  nrom  nefflect  On  these 
matters  see  Poynter's  LeGtum  an  Art,  pp.  227-229.  For  another  reference  to 
Leonardo  in  this  sense^  see  VoL  XIX.  pp.  129-180.] 

*  [See  VoL  XI.  pp.  400  9eq. ;  and  compare  Modem  PtUnien,  roL  il,  (VoL  IV. 
pp.  262  seq-y] 
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the  examples  I  have  given  you  from  his  work  in  S.  AO,* 
are,  one,  of  the  most  splendid  drama,  and  the  other,  of  the 
quietest  portraiture  ever  attained  by  the  arts  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Note  also  this  respecting  his  picture  of  the  Judgm^nt,^ 
that,  in  spite  of  all  tibe  violence  and  wildness  of  the  ima- 
gined scene,  Tintoret  has  not  given,  so  fior  as  I  remem- 
ber, the  spectacle  of  any  one  soul  under  infliction  of  actual 
pain.  In  all  previous  representations  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment there  had  at  least  been  one  division  of  the  picture 
set  apart  for  the  representation  of  torment;  and  even 
the  gentle  Angelico  shrinks  from  no  orthodox  detail  in 
this  respect;  but  Tintoret,  too  vivid  and  true  in  imagina- 
tion to  be  able  to  endure  the  common  thoughts  of  hell, 
represents  indeed  the  wicked  in  ruin,  but  not  in  agony. 
They  are  swept  down  by  flood  and  whirlwind — ^the  place  of 
them  shall  know  them  no  more,'  but  not  one  is  seen  in 
more  than  the  natural  pain  of  swift  and  irrevocable  death. 

21.  (III.)  I  pass  to  the  third  condition;  the  priority  of 
flesh  to  spirit,  and  of  the  body  to  the  face. 

In  this  alone,  of  the  four  innovations,  Michael  Angdo 
and  Tintoret  have  the  Greeks  with  them; — ^in  this,  alone, 
have  they  any  right  to  be  called  classical.  The  Greeks 
gave  them  no  excuse  for  bad  workmanship;  none  for  tem- 
porary passion;  none  for  the  preference  of  pain.  Only  in 
the  honour  done  to  the  body  may  be  alleged  for  them  the 
authority  of  the  ancients. 

*  The  upper  photogrmph  in  S.  50'  is,  however,  not  taken  from  the 
great  Paradise,  which  is  in  too  dark  a  position  to  be  photographed,  but 
(rom  a  study  of  it  existing  in  a  private  gallery/  and  every  way  inferior. 
I  have  vainly  tried  to  photograph  portions  of  the  picture  itself. 

^  [In  the  Church  of  8.  Maria  dell'  Orto :  see  the  descriptions  of  the  picture  in 
Vol.  IV.  pp.  Mxvi.-xxxviL,  277,  and  VoL  XI.  pp.  395-396.] 

*  [See  rsalms  ciii.  16.] 

s  [See  the  Oatahgue  ^f  the  Standard  Strieg  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  27).] 
^  frius  is  a  slip,    llbe  study  for  the  picture,  firom  which  the  photograph  is 
taken,  is  in  the  Prsdo  Gallery  at  Madrio.    It  was  purchased  by  Veksquea  for 
Philip.  IV.   of  Spain.    The  oAer  photograph  in  Frame  No.  50  of  Ae  Standard 
Series  is  of  the  portrait  of  ''Two  Senators     in  the  Academy  at  Venice.] 
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You  remember^  I  hope,  how  often  in  my  (Nrecedii^ 
lectures  I  had  to  msist  on  the  fact  that  Greek  sculpture 
was  essentially  aTrpoarmrof; — independent,  not  only  of  the 
expression,  but  eren  of  the  beau^  of  the  face.^  Nay,  inde- 
pendent of  its  being  so  much  as  seen.  The  greater  number 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  it  wluch  remain  fcM*  us  to  judge  by, 
have  had  the  heads  broken  away; — ^we  do  not  seriously 
miss  them  either  from  the  Three  Fates,  the  Ilissus,  or  the 
Torso  of  the  Vatican.*  The  face  of  the  Theseus  is  so  far 
destroyed  by  time  that  you  can  form  little  ccmception  of 
its  former  aqiect.  But  it  is  otherwise  in  Christian  sculpture. 
Strike  the  head  off  even  the  rudest  statue  in  the  porch  of 
Chartres  and  you  will  greatly  miss  it — ^the  harm  would  be 
still  worse  to  Donatello's  St.  George:' — and  if  you  take 
the  heads  from  a  statue  of  Mino,  or  a  painting  of  Angelico 
— ^very  little  but  drapery  will  be  left; — drapery  made  re- 
dundant  in  quantity  and  rigid  in  fold,  that  it  may  conceal 
the  forms^  and  give  a  proud  or  ascetic  res«-ve  to  the 
actions,  of  the  bodily  frame.  Bellini  and  his  school,  indeed, 
rejected  at  once  the  false  theory,  and  the  easy  mannerism, 
of  such  religious  design ;  and  painted  the  body  without  fear 
or  reserve,  as,  in  its  subordination,  honourable  and  lovely. 
But  the  inner  heart  and  fire  of  it  are  by  them  always  fint 
thought  of,  and  no  action  is  given  to  it  merely  to  show 
its  beauty.  Whereas  the  great  culminating  masters,  and 
diiefly  of  these,  Tintoret,  Correggio,  and  Michael  Angelo, 
delight  in  the  body  for  its  own  sake,  and  cast  it  into  every 
conoeivable  attitude,  often  in  violation  of  all  natural  pro- 
bability, that  they  may  exhibit  the  action  of  its  skeleton, 
and  the  contours  of  its  flesh.    The  movement  of  a  hand 

1  raae  Leduru  on  Landmsape,  §  68  (above^  p.  46).] 

*  LThe  ''Three  Fates"  (thowb  the  iden^cation  is  donhtful)  are  the  headleM 
figarea  from  the  pediment  of  the  Partiienon,  now  in  the  British  Museum:  for 
aootlMr  rafetenoe  to  them,  see  below,  p.  G02.  Opposite  them  is  the  recombent 
figure  known  as  the  Ilissus;  for  another  reference  to  it,  see  Vol.  IX.  p.  406; 
and  for  the  Torso  of  the  Vattean,  see  Vol.  III.  p.  60a  For  the  llieseas,  see 
Vrf.  IV.  p.  119  and  Vol  XVI.  p.  271.1 

s  [For  this  work,  see  the  lecture  on  ''Modem  Art,"  §  10  (Vol  XIX.  n.  208); 
tiM  or^i^inal  work  has  now  been  removed  to  the  Bargello,  a  cast  being  inserted 
in  its  nieke  on  Or  flan  Miehele.] 
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with  Cima  or  Bellini  expresses  mental  emotion  only;  but 
the  clustering  and  twining  of  the  fingers  of  Correggio's 
St.  Catherine^  is  enjoyed  by  the  painter  just  in  the  same 
way  as  he  would  enjoy  the  twining  of  the  branches  of  a 
graceful  plant,  and  he  compels  them  into  intricacies  which 
have  little  or  no  relation  to  St.  Catherine's  mind.  In  the 
two  drawings  of  Correggio  (S.  18  and  14) '  it  is  the  round- 
ing of  limbs  and  softness  of  foot  resting  on  cloud  which 
are  principally  thought  of  in  the  form  <^  the  Madonna ;  and 
the  countenance  of  St.  John  is  foreshortened  into  a  section, 
that  full  prominence  may  be  given  to  the  muscles  of  his 
arms  and  breast. 

So  in  Tintoret*s  drawing  of  the  Graces  (S.  22),'  he  has 
entirely  neglected  the  individual  character  of  the  Goddesses, 
and  been  content  to  indicate  it  merely  by  attributes  of  dice 
or  flower,  so  only  that  he  may  sufficiently  display  varieties 
of  contour  in  thigh  and  shoulder. 

22.  Thus  far,  then,  the  Greeks,  Correggio,  Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael  in  his  latter  design,  and  Tintoret  in  his 
scenic  design  (as  opposed  to  portraiture),  are  at  one.  But 
the  Greeks,  Correggio,  and  Tintoret,  are  also  together  in 
this  farther  point;  that  they  all  draw  the  body  for  true 
delight  in  it,  and  with  knowledge  of  it  living ;  while  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raphael  draw  the  body  for  vanity,  and  from 
knowledge  of  it  dead. 

The  Venus  of  Melos, — Correggio's  Venus,  (with  Mercury 
teaching  Cupid  to  read),* — and  Tintoret*s  Graces,  have  the 
forms  which  their  designers  truly  Uked  to  see  in  women. 
They  may  have  been  wrong  or  right  in  liking  those  forms, 
but  they  carved  and  painted  them  for  their  pleasure,  not 
for  vanity. 

But   the  form  of  Michael  Angelo's  Night   is  not   one 

^  [One  of  the  figares  in  the  pictare  known  u  '^  11  Giomo  "  in  the  Panna  Gallery : 
see  Vol.  IV.  p.  197.] 

>  [See  Catalogue  qf  the  Standard  Seriee  (Vol  XXI.  pp.  18-19).1 

'  [A  photograph  of  " Mercury  and  the  Graces"  (the  piotare  in  tae  Ducal  Palace) : 
see  Vol.  XXI.  p.  22.] 

*  [For  other  references  to  the  Venus  of  Melos,  see  Vol.  XIX.  p.  413  n. ;  and  for 
the  picture  by  Correggio  (No.  10  in  the  National  Gallery ),  Urid,,  p.  29  n.J 
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which  he  delighted  to  see  in  women.  He  gave  it  her, 
because  he  thought  it  was  fine,  and  that  he  would  be 
admired  for  reaching  so  lofty  an  ideal.^ 

28.  Again.  The  Greeks,  Correggio,  and  Tintoret,  learn 
the  body  from  the  living  body,  and  delight  in  its  breath, 
colour,  and  motion,  t 

BAphael  and  Michael  Angelo  learned  it  essentially  from 
the  corpse,  and  had  no  delight  in  it  whatever,  but  great 
pride  in  showing  that  they  knew  all  its  mechanism;  they 
therefore  sacrifice  its  colours,  and  insist  on  its  muscles,  and 
surrender  the  breath  and  fire  of  it,  for  what  is — ^not  merely 
carnal, — ^but  osseous,  knowing  that  for  one  person  who  can 
recognize  the  loveliness  of  a  look,  or  the  purity  of  a  colour, 
there  are  a  hundred  who  can  calculate  the  length  of  a  bone. 

The  boy  with  the  doves,  in  Raphael's  cartoon  of  the 
Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple,^  is  not  a  child  running,  but 
a  surgical  diagram  of  a  child  in  a  running  posture. 

Farther,  when  the  Greeks,  Correggio,  and  Tintoret,  draw 
the  body  active,  it  is  because  they  rejoice  in  its  force,  and 
when  they  draw  it  inactive,  it  is  because  they  rejoice  in 
its  repose.  But  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  invent  for 
it  ingenious  mechanical  motion,  because  they  think  it  unin- 
teresting when  it  is  quiet,  and  cannot,  in  their  pictures, 
endure  any  person's  being  simple-minded  enough  to  stand 
upon  both  his  legs  at  once,  nor  venture  to  imagine  any 

*  He  had,  indeed,  other  and  more  solemn  thoughts  of  the  Night  than 
Correggio;  and  these  he  tried  to  express  by  distorting  form,  and  making 
her  partly  Medusa-like.  In  this  lecture,  as  above  stated,^  I  am  only  dwelling 
on  points  hitherto  unnoticed  of  dangerous  evil  in  the  too  much  admired 
master.' 

t  Tintoret  dissected,  and  used  clay  models,  in  the  true  academical 
manner,  and  produced  academical  results  thereby;  but  all  his  fine  work 
is  done  from  life,  like  that  of  the  Greeks. 

^  [At  the  South  Kensington  Museum ;  for  another  reference  to  it,  see  VoL  IX. 
p.  357.] 

"  rin  the  Pre&tory  Note ;  above,  p.  76.] 

'  [For  Ruskin's  admiration  of  the  ''Night"  of  Michael  Anselo  (in  the  Medid 
Chapel)  elsewhere  expressed,  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  282,  and  Vol.  v.  p.  134;  and  for 
his  criticism  of  Correggio's  "Notte,"  Vol.  VII.  p.  492.] 

xxn.  o 
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one's  being  clear  enough  in  his  language  to  make  himself 
intelligible  without  pointing. 

In  all  these  conditions,  the  Greek  and  Venetian^  treat- 
ment of  the  body  is  faithful,  modest,  and  natural;  but 
Michael  Angelo's  dishonest,  insolent,  and  artificial, 

24.  But  between  him  and  Tintoret  there  is  a  separation 
deeper  than  all  these,  when  we  examine  their  treatment 
of  the  face.  Michael  Angelo's  vanity  of  surgical  science 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  ever  to  treat  the  body  as 
well  as  the  Greeks  treated  it;  but  it  left  him  wholly  at 
liberty  to  treat  the  face  as  ill;  and  he  did:  and  in  some 
respects  very  ciuiously  worse. 

The  Greeks  had,  in  all  their  work,  one  type  of  face 
for  beautiful  and  honourable  persons;  and  another,  much 
contrary  to  it,  for  dishonourable  ones;  and  they  were  con- 
tinually setting  these  in  opposition.  Their  type  of  beauty 
lay  chiefly  in  the  undisturbed  peace  and  simplicity  of  all 
contours;  in  full  roundness  of  chin;  in  perfect  formation 
of  the  lips,  showing  neither  pride  nor  care;  and,  most  of 
all,  in  a  straight  and  firm  line  firom  the  brow  to  the  end 
of  the  nose. 

The  Greek  type  of  dishonourable  persons,  especially 
satyrs,  fauns,  and  sensual  powers,  consisted  in  irregular  ex- 
crescence and  decrement  of  features,  especially  in  flatness 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  nose,  and  projection  of  the  end 
of  it  into  a  blunt  knob. 

By  the  most  grotesque  fatality,  as  if  the  personal  bodily 
injury  he  had  himself  received*  had  passed  with  a  sickly 
echo  into  his  mind  also,  Michael  Angelo  is  always  dwelling 
on  this  satyric  form  of  countenance; — ^sometimes  violently 
caricatures    it,   but    never    can    help   drawing    it;   and    dl 

^  [On  the  Venetian  rendering  of  the  human  hody,  see  Cambridge  Inaugural 
Addru9,J  23  (Vol.  XVI.  p.  198).] 

>  [''The  front  view  of^  the  forehead  la  square,  the  nose  a  little  flattened,  not 
naturally,  hut  because,  when  he  was  a  boy,  one  Torrigiano,  a  brutal  and  proud  fellow, 
with  a  blow  almost  broke  the  cartilage,  so  that  Michael  Angelo  was  carried  home 
as  one  dead ;  for  this  Torrigiano  was  banished  from  Florence,  and  he  came  to  bad 
end"  (Condivi's  Life  of  Michael  Angelo,  §  69;  p.  91  in  Sir  Charles  Holroyd's  trans^ 
lation).  Torrigiano's  own  account  of  the  matter  is  in  Benvenato  Cellini's  life 
(▼ol.  i.  p.  27  of  Symonds's  translation,  ed.  1888).] 
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the  best  profiles  in  this  collection  at  Oxford  have  what 
Mr.  Robinson  calls  a  "nez  retrouss^";  but  what  is»  in 
reality,  the  nose  of  the  Greek  Bacchic  mask,  treated  as  a 
dignified  feature. 

25.  For  the  sake  of  readers  who  cannot  examine  the 
drawings  themselves,  and  lest  I  should  be  thought  to  have 
exaggerated  in  any  wise  the  statement  of  this  character, 
I  quote  Mr.  Robinson's  description  of  the  head,  No.  9 — - 
a  celebrated  and  entirely  authentic  drawing,  on  which,  I 
regret  to  say,  my  own  pencil  comment  in  passing  is  merely 
''brutal  lower  lip,  and  broken  nose": — 

"This  admirable  study  was  probably  made  from  nature,  additional  char- 
acter and  more  powerful  expression  having  been  given  to  it  by  a  slight 
exaggeration  of  details,  bordering  on  caricature  ^observe  the  protruding 
lower  lip,  'nez  retrouss^,'  and  overhanging  forehead).  The  head,  in  profile, 
turned  to  the  right,  is  proudly  planted  on  a  massive  neck  and  shoulders, 
and  the  short  tufted  hair  stands  up  erect.  The  expression  is  that  of 
fierce,  insolent  self-confidence  and  malevolence;  it  is  engraved  in  facsimile 
in  Ottley's  Italian  School  of  Design,  and  it  is  described  in  that  work, 
p.  S8,  as  'Finely  expressive  of  scomfulness  and  pride,  and  evidently  a 
study  from  nature.' 

''Michel  Angelo  has  made  use  of  the  same  ferocious-looking  model  on 
other  occasions — ^see  an  instance  in  the  well-known  'Head  of  Satan'  en- 

Sived  in  Woodbum's  Lawrence  Gallery  (No.  l6),  and  now  in  the  Malcolm 
Uection. 

"The  study  on  the  reverse  of  the  leaf  is  more  lightly  executed;  it 
represents  a  man  of  powerful  frame,  carrying  a  hog  or  boar  in  his  arms 
before  him,  the  upper  part  of  his  body  thrown  back  to  balance  the  weight, 
his  head  hidden  by  that  of  the  animal,  which  rests  on  the  man's  right 
shoulder. 

"The  power  displayed  in  every  line  and  touch  of  these  drawings  is 
inimitable — the  head  was  in  truth  one  of  the  'teste  divine,'  and  the  hand 
which  executed  it  the  'mano  terribile,'  so  enthusiastically  alluded  to  by 
Vasari."! 

26.  Passing,  for  the  moment,  by  No,  10,  a  "young 
woman  of  majestic  character,  marked  by  a  certain  expres- 
sion of  brooding  melancholy,"  and  '*  wearing  on  her  head 
a  fantastic  cap  or  turban"; — ^by  No.  11,  a  bearded  man^ 
"wearing  a  conical  Phrygian  cap,  his  mouth  wide  open," 
and    his    expression    "  obstreperously    animated "  ; — and    by 

1  [Cfritieal  Account,  etc.,  pp.  10-11.    Tha  extracts  in  §§  26,  27,  28  are  from  the- 
book,  pp.  11,  12,  13,  40,  41.] 
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No.  12,  ^'a  middle-aged  or  old  man,  with  a  snub  nose, 
high  forehead,  and  thin,  scrubby  hair,"  we  will  go  on  to 
the  fairer  examples  of  divine  heads  in  No.  82 : — 

''This  splendid  sheet  of  studies  is  probably  one  of  the  'carte  stupendis- 
sime  di  teste  divine/  which  Vasari  says  {FUa,  p.  272)  Michel  Angelo  exe- 
euted^  as  presents  or  lessons  for  his  artistic  friends.  Not  improbably  it  is 
actually  one  of  those  made  for  his  friend  Tommaso  dei  Cavalieri,  who,  when 
young,  was  desirous  of  learning  to  draw." 

But  it  is  one  of  the  chief  misfortunes  affecting  Michael 
Angelo^s  reputation,  that  his  ostentatious  display  of  strength 
and  science  has  a  natural  attraction  for  comparatively  weak 
and  pedantic  persons.  And  this  sheet  of  Vasari's  *' teste 
divine'*  contains,  in  fact,  not  a  single  drawing  of  high 
quality — only  one  of  moderate  agreeableness,  and  two  cari- 
catured heads,  one  of  a  satyr  with  hair  like  the  fmr  of 
animals,  and  one  of  a  monstrous  and  sensual  face,  such  as 
could  only  have  occurred  to  the  sculptor  in  a  fatigued 
dream,  and  which  in  my  own  notes  I  have  classed  with 
the  vile  face  in  No.  45. 

27*  Returning,  however,  to  the  divine  heads  above  it, 
I  wish  you  to  note  ''the  most  conspicuous  and  important 
of  all,'*  a  study  for  one  of  the  Genii  behind  the  Sibylla 
Libyca.  This  Grcnius,  like  the  young  woman  of  a  majestic 
character,  and  the  man  with  his  mouth  open,  wears  a  cap, 
or  turban;  opposite  to  him  in  the  sheet,  is  a  female  in 
profile,  "  wearing  a  hood  of  massive  drapery."  And,  when 
once  your  attention  is  directed  to  this  point,  you  will 
perhaps  be  surprised  to  find  how  many  of  Michael  Angelo's 
figures,  intended  to  be  sublime,  have  their  heads  bandaged.^ 
If  you  have  been  a  student  of  Michael  Angelo  chiefly, 
you  may  easily  have  vitiated  your  taste  to  the  extent  of 
thinking  that  this  is  a  dignified  costume ;  but  if  you  study 
Greek  work,  instead,  you  will  find  that  nothing  is  more 

^  [See,  for  instance,  the  Cumaan  Sibyl ;  Plate  XXXIL  in  this  volnme  (below, 
p.  449).] 
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important  in  the  system  of  it  than  a  finished  disposition  of 
the  hair;^  and  as  soon  as  you  acquaint  yourself  with  the 
execution  of  carved  marbles  generally,  you  will  perceive 
these  massy  fillets  to  be  merely  a  cheap  means  of  gettmg 
over  a  difficulty  too  great  for  Michael  Angelo's  patience, 
and  too  exigent  for  his  invention.  They  are  not  sublime 
arrangements,  but  economies  of  labour,  and  reliefs  from  the 
necessity  of  design ;  and  if  you  had  proposed  to  the  sculp- 
tor of  the  Venus  of  Melos,  or  of  the  Jupiter  of  Olympia, 
to  bind  the  ambrosial  locks  up  in  towels,  you  would  most 
likely  have  been  instantly  bound,  yourself;  and  sent  to  the 
nearest  temple  of  iEsculapius. 

I  need  not,  surely,  teU  you, — I  need  only  remind, — how 
in  all  these  points,  the  Venetians  and  Correggio  reverse 
Michael  Angelo's  evil,  and  vanquish  him  in  good;  how 
they  refuse  caricature,  rejoice  in  beauty,  and  thirst  for  op- 
portunity of  toiL  The  waves  of  hair  in  a  single  figure 
of  Tintoret's  (the  Mary  Magdalen  of  the  Paradise)  contain 
more  intellectual  design  in  themselves  alone  than  all  the 
folds  of  unseemly  linen  in  the  Sistine  chapel  put  together. 

28.  In  the  fourth  and  last  place,  as  Tintoret  does  not 
sacrifice,  except  as  he  is  forced  by  the  exigences  of  dis- 
play, the  face  for  the  body,  so  also  he  does  not  sacrifice 
happiness  for  pain.  The  chief  reason  why  we  all  know 
the  *'Last  Judgment'*  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  not  the 
**  Paradise  "  of  Tintoret,  is  the  same  love  of  sensation  which 
makes  us  read  the  Inferno  of  Dante,  and  not  his  Para- 
di$e;^  and  the  choice,  believe  me,  is  our  fault,  not  his; 
some  farther  evil  influence  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Michael 
Angelo  has  invested  all  his  figures  with  picturesque  and 
palpable  elements  of  effect,  while  Tintoret  has  only  made 
them  lovely  in  themselves  and  has  been  content  that  they 
should  deserve,  not  demand,  your  attention. 

29.  You  are  accustomed  to  think  the  figures  of  Michael 


1  [On  this  subject  compare  Araira  P^nteHci,  §  120,  ''Notes  on  the  Edacational 

ies,"  No.  100  (VoL  XXI.  p.  126).! 

«  [Compare  Vol  X.  p.  379,  and  Vol.  XVII.  p.  475.] 
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Angelo  sublime — ^because  they  are  dark,  and  colossal,  and 
involved,  and  mysterious — ^because,  in  a  word,  they  look 
sometimes  like  shadows,  and  sometimes  like  mountains,  and 
sometimes  like  spectres,  but  never  like  human  beings. 
Believe  me,  yet  once  more,  in  what  I  told  you  long 
since  ^  —  man  can  invent  nothing  nobler  than  humanity. 
He  cannot  raise  his  form  into  anything  better  than  (xod 
made  it,  by  giving  it  either  the  flight  of  birds  or  strength 
of  beasts,  by  enveloping  it  in  mist,  or  heaping  it  into 
multitude.  Your  pilgrim  must  look  like  a  pilgrim  in  a 
straw  hat,  or  you  will  not  make  him  into  one  with  cockle 
and  nimbus;  an  angel  must  look  like  an  angel  on  the 
ground,  as  well  as  in  the  air;  and  the  much-denounced 
pre-Raphaelite  faith  that  a  saint  cannot  look  saintly  unless 
he  has  thin  legs,  is  not  more  absurd  than  Michael  Angelo's, 
that  a  Sibyl  cannot  look  Sibylline  unless  she  has  thick  ones. 

80.  All  that  shadowing,  storming,  and  coiling  of  his, 
when  you  look  into  it,  is  mere  stage  decoration,  and  that 
of  a  vulgar  kind.  Light  is,  in  reidity,  more  awful  than 
darkness — modesty  more  majestic  than  strength;  and  there 
is  truer  sublimity  in  the  sweet  joy  of  a  child,  or  the  sweet 
virtue  of  a  maiden,  than  in  the  strength  of  Antaeus,'  or 
thunder-clouds  of  MtOA. 

Now,  though  in  nearly  all  his  greater  pictures,  Tintoret 
is  entirely  carried  away  by  his  sympathy  with  Michael 
Angelo,  and  conquers  him  in  his  own  field; — outflies  him 
in  motion,  outnumbers  him  in  multitude,  outwits  him  in 
fancy,  and  outflames  him  in  rage, — ^he  can  be  just  as  gentle 
as  he  is  strong:  and  that  Paradise,  though  it  is  the  largest 
picture  in  the  world,  without  any  question,  is  also  the 
thoughtfullest,  and  most  precious. 

The  Thoughtfullest! — ^it  would  be  sajring  but  little,  as 
far  as  Michael  Angelo  is  concerned. 

81.  For  coasider  of  it  yourselves.     You  have  heard,  from 

s  [See  Ledur^  on  Art,  §§  31,  103  (Vol.  XX.  pp.  46,  98).] 
>  [See  MamingM  in  Fhrence,  §  136.] 
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yoiur  youth  up  (and  all  educated  persons  have  heard  for 
three  centuries),  of  this  Last  Judgment  of  his,  as  the  most 
sublime  picture  in  existence.^ 

The  subject  of  it  is  one  which  should  certainly  be  inte- 
resting to  you,  in  one  of  two  ways. 

If  you  never  expect  to  be  judged  for  any  of  your  own 
doings,  and  the  tradition  of  the  coming  of  Christ  is  to  you 
as  an  idle  tale — still,  think  what  a  wonderful  tale  it  would 
be,  vrere  it  well  told.  You  are  at  liberty,  disbelieving  it,  to 
range  the  fields — Elysian  and  Tartarean — of  all  imagination. 
You  may  play  with  it,  since  it  is  false;  and  what  a  play 
would  it  not  be,  well  written?  Do  you  think  the  tragedy, 
or  the  miracle  play,  or  the  infinitely  Divina  Commedia  of 
the  Judgment  of  the  astonished  living  who  were  dead ; — ^the 
undeceiving  of  the  sight  of  every  human  soul,  understand- 
ing in  an  instant  all  the  shallow,  and  depth  of  past  life 
and  fiiture, — ^face  to  face  with  both, — and  with  God: — ^this 
apocalypse  to  all  intellect,  and  completion  to  all  passion, 
this  minute  and  individual  drama  of  the  perfected  histoiy 
of  separate  spirits,  and  of  their  finally  accomplished  affec- 
tions!— ^think  you,  I  say,  all  this  was  well  told  by  mere 
heaps  of  dark  bodies  curled  and  convulsed  in  space,  and  fall 
as  of  a  crowd  from  a  scaffolding,  in  writhed  concretions  of 
muscular  pain? 

But  take  it  the  other  way.  Suppose  you  believe,  be  it 
never  so  dimly  or  feebly,  in  some  kind  of  Judgment  that 
is  to  be; — ^that  you  admit  even  the  faint  contingency  of 
retribution,  and  can  imagine,  with  vivacity  enough  to  fear, 
that  in  this  life,  at  all  events,  if  not  in  another — ^there  may 
be  for  you  a  Visitation  of  God,  'and  a  questioning — ^What 
hast  thou  done?  The  picture,  if  it  is  a  good  one,  should 
have  a  deeper  interest,  surely  on  tfds  postulate?    Thrilling 

1  [Ruskin  himself  in  YAb  earlier  writings,  though  he  pointed  out  deficiencies  in 
the  work,  vet  attributed  to  it  a  very  high  place :  see^  for  instance,  Modem  Painten, 
Tol.  ii.  (Vol.  IV.  pp.  276,  281),  and  the  ''Review  of  Lord  Lindsay,"  §§  69,  00 
(Vol.  XII.  p.  230).  For  other  and  later  references  to  the ''  Last  Judgment"  of  Michael 
Angelo,  see  Modem  I\nnteri,  toI.  v.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  328) ;  Ariadne  Fhrentina,  §  182 ; 
Vol  iFAmOj  §  266 ;  and  Momingi  in  Florence,  §  76  n.J 
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enough,  as  a  mere  imagination  of  what  is  never  to  be — 
now,  as  a  conjecture  of  what  is  to  be,  held  the  best  that  in 
eighteen  centuries  of  Christianity  has  for  men's  eyes  been 
made ; — Think  of  it  so  I 

82.  And  then,  tell  me,  whether  you  yourselves,  or  any 
one  you  have  known,  did  ever  at  any  time  receive  from 
this  picture  any,  the  smallest  vital  thought,  warning,  quicken-* 
ing,  or  help?  It  may  have  appalled,  or  impressed  you  for 
a  time,  as  a  thunder-doud  might:  but  has  it  ever  taught 
you  anything — chastised  in  you  anjrthing — confirmed  a  pur- 
pose— ^fortified  a  resistance — purified  a  passion?  I  know 
that,  for  you,  it  has  done  none  of  these  things ;  and  I  know 
also  that,  for  others,  it  has  done  very  different  things.  In 
every  vain  and  proud  designer  who  has  since  lived,  that 
dark  carnality  of  Michael  Angelo's  has  fostered  insolent 
science,  and  fleshly  imagination.  Daubers  and  blockheads 
think  themselves  painters,  and  are  received  by  the  public 
as  such,  if  they  know  how  to  foreshorten  bones  and  de- 
cipher entrails;  and  men  with  capacity  of  art  either  shrink 
away  (the  best  of  them  always  do)  into  petty  felicities  and 
innocencies  of  genre  painting — landscapes,  cattle,  family 
breakfasts,  village  schoolings,  and  the  like;  or  else,  if  they 
have  the  full  sensuous  art-faculty  that  would  have  made 
true  painters  of  them,  being  taught,  from  their  youth  up, 
to  look  for  and  learn  the  body  instead  of  the  spirit,  have 
learned  it,  and  taught  it  to  such  purpose,  that  at  this  hour, 
when  I  speak  to  you,  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
England,  receiving  also  what  of  best  can  be  sent  there  by 
the  masters  of  France,  contain  not  one  picture  honourable 
to  the  arts  of  their  age;^  and  contain  many  which  are 
shameful  in  their  record  of  its  manners. 

88.  Of  that,  hereafter.*  I  will  close  to-day  giving  you 
some  brief  account  of  the   scheme  of  Tintoret's  Paradise, 

^  [See  Pre&ce  to  Aratra  Pentelici,  §  3,  and  the  note  there  added  (Vol.  XX. 
pb  195);  and  compare,  below,  p.  187.] 

*  [To  the  subject  of  '^  insolent  science  and  fleshly  imaffination  "  and  their  relation 
to  art,  Ruskin  returned  in  The  Eagle's  Netty  being  ^^Ten  Lectures  on  the  Relar 
tion  of  Natural  Science  to  Art"] 
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in  justification  of  my  assertion  that  it  is  the  thoughtfullest 
as  well  as  mightiest  picture  in  th6  world.^ 

In  the  highest  centre  is  Christ,  leaning  on  the  globe  of 
the  earth,  which  is  of  dark  crystal.  Christ  is  crowned  with 
a  glory  as  of  the  sun,  and  all  the  picture  is  lighted  by  that 
glory,  descending  through  circle  beneath  circle  of  doud,  and 
of  flying  or  throned  spirits. 

The  Madonna,  beneath  Christ,  and  at  some  interval  from 
Him,  kneels  to  Him.  She  is  crowned  with  the  Seven  stars, 
and  kneels  on  a  cloud  of  angels,  whose  wings  change  into 
ruby  fire,  where  they  are  near  her. 

The  three  great  Archangels,  meeting  from  three  sides,  fly 
towards  Christ  Michael  delivers  up  his  scales  and  sword. 
He  is  followed  by  the  Thrones  and  Principalities  of  the 
Earth ;  so  inscribed—Throni— Principatus.  The  Spirits  of  the 
Thrones  bear  scales  in  their  hands ;  and  of  the  Princedoms, 
shining  globes :  beneath  the  wings  of  the  last  of  these  are  the 
four  great  teachers  and  lawgivers,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome, 
St.  Gregory,  St.  Augustine,  and  behind  St.  Augustine  stands 
his  mother,  watching  him,  her  chief  joy  in  Paradise. 

Under  the  Thrones,  are  set  the  Apiostles,  St.  Paul  sepa- 
rated a  little  from  the  rest,  and  put  lowest,  yet  principal; 
under  St.  Paul,  is  St.  Christopher,  bearing  a  massive  globe, 
with  a  cross  upon  it ;  but  to  mark  him  as  the  Christ-bearer, 
since  hare  in  Paradise  he  cannot  have  the  Child  on  his 
shoulders,  Tintoret  has  thrown  on  the  globe  a  flashing  stellar 
reflection  of  the  sun  round  the  head  of  Christ. 

All  this  side  of  the  picture  is  kept  in  glowing  colour, 
— the  four  Doctors  of  the  Church  have  golden  mitres 
and  mantles;  except  the  Cardinal,  St.  Jerome,  who  is  in 
burning  scarlet,  his  naked  breast  glowing,  warm  with  noble 

1  [As  already  stated  (Vol.  X.  d.  466),  Tmtoret's  " Paradise"  was  in  1903  removed 
from  its  place  m  the  Sala  del  Ma^Kior  Consiglio^  owinff  to  the  discovery  of  lesions 
in  the  wall  which  sustained  it  The  canvas  (which  uiows  some  injuries)  is  now 
(October  1906)  exhibited  in  full  light  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  repairs  in  the  Dncal  Palace ;  this,  therefore,  is  the  photographer's  oppor- 
tunitjr,  but  it  would  be  impossible  on  the  scale  of  one  of  these  pages  to  give  any 
satismctory  reproduction  of  so  huge  a  picture  (72  ft  x23  ft).  For  another  descrip- 
tkm  of  the  picture  by  Rnskin,  see  Stone$  qf  Vmiee,  voL  iii.  (Vol.  XI.  p.  972).] 
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life, — ^the  darker  red  of  his   robe  relieved  against  a  white 
glory. 

84.  Opposite  to  Michael,  Gabriel  flies  towards  the 
Madonna,  having  in  his  hand  the  Annunciation  lily,  large, 
and  triple-blossomed.  Above  him,  and  above  Michael, 
equally,  extends  a  cloud  of  white  angels,  inscribed  "  Sera- 
fini";  but  the  group  following  Gabriel,  and  corresponding 
to  the  Throni  following  Michael,  is  inscribed  '*  Cherubini." 
Under  these  are  the  great  prophets,  and  singers  and  fore- 
tellers of  the  happiness  or  of  the  sorrow  of  time.  David, 
and  Solomon,  and  Isaiah,  and  Amos  of  the  herdsmen.  David 
has  a  colossal  golden  psaltery  laid  horizontally  across  his 
knees; — ^two  angels  behind  him  dictate  to  him  as  he  sings, 
looking  up  towards  Christ;  but  one  strong  angel  sweeps 
down  to  Solomon  from  among  the  cherubs,  and  opens  a 
book,  resting  it  on  the  head  of  Solomon,  who  looks  down 
earnestly  unconscious  of  it; — ^to  the  left  of  David,  separate 
from  the  group  of  prophets,  as  Paul  from  the  apostles,  is 
Moses,  dark-robed;  in  the  full  light,  withdrawn  far  behind 
him,  Abraham,  embracing  Isaac  with  his  left  arm,  and  near 
him,  pale  St.  Agnes.  In  front,  nearer,  dark  and  colossal, 
stands  the  glorious  figure  of  Santa  Giustina  of  Padua ;  then 
a  little  subordinate  to  her,  St.  Catherine,  and,  far  on  the 
left,  and  high,  St.  Barbara  leaning  on  her  tower.  In  front, 
nearer,  flies  Raphael;  and  under  him  is  the  four-square 
group  of  the  Evangelists.  Beneath  them,  on  the  left,  Noah ; 
on  the  right,  Adam  and  Eve,  both  floating  unsupported  by 
cloud  or  angdi;  Noah  buoyed  by  the  Ark,  which  he  holds 
above  him,  and  it  is  this  into  which  Solomon  gazes  down, 
so  earnestly.  Eve's  fSace  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  ever 
painted  by  Tintoret — ^fiiU  in  light,  but  dark-eyed.  Adam 
floats  beside  her,  his  figure  fading  into  a  winged  gloom, 
edged  in  the  outline  of  fig-leaves.  Far  down,  under  these, 
central  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  picture,  rises  the  Angel  of 
the  Sea,  praying  for  Venice;  for  Tintoret  conceives  his 
Paradise  as  existing  now,  not  as  in  the  future.  I  at  first 
mistook  this  soft  Angel  of  the  Sea  for  the  Magdalen,  for 
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he  is  sustained  by  other  three  angels  on  either  side,  as 
the  Magdalen  is,  in  designs  of  earlier  time,  because  of  the 
verse,  "  There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth."^  But  the  Magdalen  is  on  the  right, 
behind  St.  Monica ;  and  on  the  same  side,  but  lowest  of  all, 
Rachel,  among  the  angels  of  her  children,  gathered  now 
tigBm  to  her  for  ever.* 

85.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  this  picture  to  be 
by  far  the  most  precious  work  of  art  of  any  kind  whatso- 
ever, now  existing  in  the  world;  and  it  is,  I  believe,  on 
the  eve  of  final  destruction;  for  it  is  said  that  the  angle 
of  the  great  council-chamber  is  soon  to  be  rebuilt;*  and 

i  [Lake  xr.  10.] 

s  [Among  Riukin's  MSS.  mt  Bnntvood  is  m  foreign  note-book  in  which  Mn. 
Severn  wrote  out  at  his  dictation  a  more  detailed  inrentonr  of  the  picture.  This 
be  used  in  writing  the  description  in  the  text.  A  few  additional  notes  are  here 
giTen: — 

Amonff  the  spirits  of  the  Princedoms  bearing  shining  globes,  Ruskin 
notes  "  the  last  of  them  to  the  right  with  vast  brown  wings,  one  of  the 
grandest  figures  in  the  picture." 

Behind  the  wheel  or  St.  Catherine  he  notes  the  figure  of  ''a  young 
priest,  very  lovely,  holding  a  child  with  his  right  arm.  The  head  seen 
cloee  is  curiously  beautiful)  though  only  Tintoret's  outline  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  brow  is  left;  the  rest  is  partly  canvas  from  which  the  paint 
18  broken  away,  ^rtly  retouching  but  witnout  covering  Tintoref  s  work ; 
note  that  retouching  never  does  harm  so  that  it  joins  only,  without  re- 
covering." 

''One  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  slight  painting  is  the  adoring  Saint 
in  blue,  with  the  Pope  in  a  grey  tiara,  just  under  St.  Jerome;  the  Saint 
lifting  her  hands  clasped,  touching  St.  Jerome's  foot,  the  strong  light  next 
her  head." 

''The  difficulty  of  detaching  the  near  grou^  which  causes  the  black 
edges  throughout  the  picture  is  curiously  shown  m  two  places — ^the  drapery 
round  St.  Faults  right  hand  having  no  sharp  edge  goes  off  like  a  hair- 
brush into  St  Agatha  behind,  and  the  strong  light  on  the  child  carrying 
St.  Ambrose  confuses  that  group  with  the  heiul  of  the  beantifn]  nun ; 
these  two,  and  the  bishop  who  looks  headless  under  Adam's  limb,  are 
almost  the  only  instances  of  confusion  in  the  picture." 

"One  of  the  things  which  chiefly  interferes  with  the  spectator  under- 
standing these  darknesses  is  that  Tintoret  has  always  assumed  that  the 
picture  is  lighted  from  above." 

"The  picture  is  most  delightful   where  the   effect  of  light   becomes 
unthonght  of-HM>me  of  the  confused  pieces  of  gold  or  grey  being  more 
beautiful  than  of  the  strongly  lighted  figures,  except  only  the  supreme 
Adam  and  Eve.    The  two  great  flying  angels  of  Solomon  and  St.  Jerome, 
if  they  were  cut  out  of  the  canvas,  would  be,  I  suppose,  by  all  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  grandest  flying  figures  in  the  world."] 
*  [This   reconstruction,   long  delayed,  has,  since  the  fall   of  the   Campanile, 
been  taken  in  hand,  and  the  work  is  now  in  progrees  (11K)5):  see  the  note  on 
p.  106.] 
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that  process  will  involve  the  destruction  of  the  picture 
by  removal,  and,  far  more,  by  repainting.  I  had  thought 
of  making  some  effort  to  save  it  by  an  appeal  in  London 
to  persons  generally  intwested  in  the  arts;  but  the  recent 
desolation  of  Paris  has  familiarized  us  with  destruction,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  the  answer  to  me  would  be,  that  Venice 
must  take  care  of  her  own.  But  remember,  at  least,  that  I 
have  borne  witness  to  you  to-day  of  the  treasures  that  we 
forget,  while  we  amuse  ourselves  with  the  poor  toys,  and 
the  petty  or  vile  arts,  of  our  own  time. 

The  years  of  that  time  have  perhaps  come,  when  we  are 
to  be  taught  to  look  no  more  to  the  dreams  of  painters, 
either  for  knowledge  of  Judgment,  or  of  Paradise.  The 
anger  of  Heaven  will  not  longer,  I  think,  be  mocked  for 
our  amusement;  and  perhaps  its  love  may  not  always  be 
despised  by  our  pride.  Believe  me,  all  the  arts,  and  idl  the 
treasures  of  men,  are  fulfilled  and  preserved  to  them  only, 
so  far  as  they  have  chosen  first,  with  their  hearts,  not  the 
curse  of  God,  but  His  blessing.  Our  Earth  is  now  encum- 
bered with  ruin,  our  Heaven  is  clouded  by  Death.  May 
we  not  wisely  judge  ourselves  in  some  things  now,  instead 
of  amusing  ourselves  with  the  painting  of  judgments  to 
come? 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  REV.  R.  ST.  JOHN  TYRWHIIT^ 
"CHRISTIAN  ART  AND  SYMBOLISM ^i 

(1872) 

Thb  writer  of  this  book  has  long  been  my  friend,  and  in  the  earlj  days 
of  friendship  was  my  disciple..  But,  of  late,  I  have  been  his;  for  he  has 
devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the  study  of  forms  of  Christian  Art  which  I 
have  had  little  opportunity  of  examining,  and  has  been  animated  in  that 
study  by  a  brightness  of  enthusiasm  which  has  been  long  impossible  to  me. 

Knowing  this,  and  that  he  was  able  perfectly  to  fill  what  must  other- 
wise have  bisen  a  rudely  bridged  chasm  in  my  teaching  at  Oxford,  I  begged 
him  to  give  these  lectures;'  and  to  arrange  them  for  press.  And  this  he 
has  done  to  please  me;  and  now  that  it  is  done,  I  am — ^iu  one  sense — 
anything  but  pleased:  for  I  like  his  writing  better  than  my  own,  and  am 
more  j^ous  of  it  than  I  thought  it  was  in  me  to  be  of  any  good  work — 
how  much  less  of  my  friend's !  I  console  myself  by  reflecting,  or  at  least 
by  repeating  to  myself,  and  endeavouring  to  think,  that  he  could  not  have 
found  all  this  out  if  I  had  not  shown  him  the  way.  But  most  deeply  and 
seriously  I  am  thankful  for  such  help,  in  a  work  far  too  great  for  my 
present  strength; — help  all  the  more  precious,  because  my  friend  can 
bring  to  the  investigation  of  early  Christian  Art,  and  its  influences,  the 
integrity  and  calmness  of  the  faith  in  which  it  was  wrought.  Happier  than 
I,  in  having  been  a  personal  comforter  and  helper  of  men,  fulfilling  his 
life  in  daily  and  unquestionable  duty;  while  I  have  been,  perhaps  wrongly 
—always  hesitatingly, — persuading  myself  that  it  was  my  duty  to  do  the 
things  that  pleased  me. 

Also,  it  has  been  necessary  to  much  of  my  analytical  work  that  I 
should  regard  the  Art  of  every  nation  as  much  as  possible  from  their  own 

*  [See  the  Prefatory  Note,  above,  p.  76.  The  discussion  of  Michael  Angelo  is 
in  eh.  v.  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  book  (pp.  13^171).  Ruskin  auotes  a  passage  from  it 
in  The  JEsthetic  and  Mathematic  Sohook  qf  Florence  (Vol.  aXIL).  For  other  refer- 
ences to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt^,  and  to  books  of  bis  containing  contributions  by  Ruskin, 
see  Vol.  XV.  pp.  zxx.,  6.  This  Preface  was  reprinted  in  On  the  Old  Road,  1885, 
vol.  i.  pp.  674-676  (§§  645-648),  and  again  in  the  second  edition  of  that  book, 
1899,  vol  ii.  pp.  303-306  (§§  264-257)] 

>  fThe  lectures  were  delivered  during  the  winter  of  1871-1872  at  Winchester, 
Bradford,  and  Hali&z.l 
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PREFACE 


Th£  following  Lectures  have  been  written,  not  with  less 
care,  but  with  less  pains,  than  any  in  former  courses,  because 
no  labour  could  have  rendered  them  exhaustive  statements 
of  their  subjects,  and  I  wished,  therefore,  to  take  from  them 
every  appearance  of  pretending  to  be  so :  but  the  assertions 
I  have  made  are  entirely  deUberate,  though  their  terms  are 
unstudied;  and  the  one  which  to  the  general  reader  will 
appear  most  startling,  that  the  study  of  anatomy  is  destruc- 
tive to  art,  is  instantly  necessary  in  explanation  of  the 
system  adopted  for  the  direction  of  my  Oxford  schools. 

At  the  period  when  engraving  might  have  become  to  art 
what  printing  became  to  literature,  the  four  greatest  point- 
draughtsmen  hitherto  known,^  Mantegna,  Sandro,  Botti- 
celli, Diirer,  and  Holbein,  occupied  themselves  in  the  new 
industry.  All  these  four  men  were  as  high  in  intellect  and 
moral  sentiment  as  in  art-power ;  and  if  they  had  engraved 

^  [Among  Rttikin's  papers  is  some  printed  matter  (apparently  intended  for  a 
continuation  of  his  ''  Instructions  in  Preliminary  Exercises,  see  Vol.  XXL  p.  264  n.), 
which  refers  to  this  passage: — 

"  In  the  pre&ce  to  The  Eagle'i  Netty  yon  will  find  I  class  two  other  men 
with  Holbein  and  Botticelli^ — Durer^  namely,  and  Mantegna;  and  that  I 
call  them  the  four  ffreatest  point-draughtsmen  hitherto  known.  I  must 
explain  to  you  exactly  this  term,  '  poinCdraughtsmen.'  Up  to  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  all  painters  of  eminence  wrought  toe  delicate  Pftrts 
of  their  pictures  exclusivelv  with  the  point  of  their  brushy  so  that  the  laces 
and  flesh  were,  when  you  looked  close,  easily  seen  to  he  executed,  just  as  a 
drawing  or  engraving  is  executed^  by  a  number  of  crossing  or  parallel  lines. 
But  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century^  partly  in  indolence,  partly  in  con- 
sununate  skill,  the  great  painters  began  to  paint  even  the  races  with  the 
side  or  broadside  of  the  brush,  instead  of  the  point,  or  with  a  flat  brush 
that  had  no  point;  so  that,  plainly  speaking,  uie  faces  are  painted  with  a 
series  of  dabs  or  scrubs,  instead  of  being  drawn  with  lines.  By  dabbing  and 
scmbbing  the  great  masters  do  more,  in  a  certain  sense,  than  the  old  ones 
ever  did  by  drawing.  Velasquez  and  Tintoret,  Vandyke  and  Gainsborough, 
Rejmolds  and  Hogarth,  all  of  them  dab  or  scrub,  never  draw."] 
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as  Giotto  painted,  with  popular  and  unscientific  simplicity, 
would  have  left  an  inexhaustible  series  of  prints,  delightful 
to  the  most  innocent  minds,  and  strengthening  to  the  most 
noble. 

But  two  of  them,  Mantegna  and  Diirer,  were  so  polluted 
and  paralyzed  by  the  study  of  anatomy  that  the  former's 
best  works  (the  magnificent  mythology  of  the  Vices  in  the 
Louvre,^  for  instance)  are  entirely  revolting  to  all  women 
and  children;  while  Diirer  never  could  draw  one  beautiful 
female  form  or  face ;  and,  of  his  important  plates,  only  four, 
the  Melancholia,  St.  Jerome  in  his  study,  St.  Hub^,  and 
The  Knight  and  Death,  are  of  any  use  for  popular  instruc- 
tion, because  in  these  only,  the  figures  being  fully  draped 
or  armed,  he  was  enabled  to  think  and  feel  rightly,  being 
delivered  from  the  ghastly  toil  of  bone-delineation. 

Botticelli  and  Holbein  studied  the  face  first,  and  the 
limbs  secondarily;  and  the  works  they  have  left  are  there- 
fore (without  exception)  precious;  yet  saddened  and  cor- 
rupted by  the  influence  which  the  contemporary  masters  of 
body-drawing  exercised  on  them ;  and  at  last  eclipsed  by 
their  false  fame.  I  purpose,  therefore,  in  my  next  course 
of  lectures,'  to  explain  the  relation  of  these  two  draughtsmen 
to  other  masters  of  design,  and  of  engraving. 

Brantwood,  Sept.  2nd,  1872. 

»  [No.  1376 :  '^Wisdom  yictorioM  over  the  Vices."] 

>  [Ariadne  Fhrentina:  see  especially  §§  7,  141  (pp.  305,  390).] 
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LECTURE  I 

OF  WISDOM   AND   FOLLY   IN   ART* 

Sth  February,  1872 

1.  The  Lectures  I  have  given  hitherto,  though,  in  the 
matter  of  them  conscientiously  addressed  to  my  under- 
graduate pupils,  yet  were  greatly  modified  in  method  by 
my  feeling  that  this  undergraduate  class,  to  which  I  wished 
to  speak,  was  indeed  a  somewhat  imaginary  one;  and  that, 
in  truth,  I  was  addressing  a  mixed  audience,  in  greater  part 
composed  of  the  masters  of  the  University,  before  whom  it 
was  my  duty  to  lay  down  the  principles  on  which  I  hoped 
to  conduct,  or  prepare  the  way  for  the  conduct  of,  these 
schools,  rather  than  to  enter  on  the  immediate  work  of 
elementary  teaching.  But  to-day,  and  henceforward  most 
frequently,  we  are  to  be  engaged  in  definite,  and,  I  trust, 
continuous  studies;  and  from  this  time  forward,  I  address 
myself  wholly  to  my  undergraduate  pupils ;  and  wish  only 
that  my  Lectures  may  be  serviceable  to  them,  and,  as  far 
as  the  subject  may  admit  of  it,  interesting. 

2.  And,  farther  stiU,  I  must  ask  even  my  younger  hearers 
to  pardon  me  if  I  treat  that  subject  in  a  somewhat  narrow, 
and  simple  way.  They  have  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  to 
do  in  other  schools:  in  these,  they  must  not  think  that  I 
underrate  their  powers,  if  I  endeavour  to  make  everythmg 

*  The  proper  titles  of  these  lectures^  too  long  for  page-headings,  are 
given  in  the  Contents. 
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as  easy  to  them  as  possible.  No  study  that  is  worth  pur- 
suing seriously  can  be  pursued  without  eiFort;  but  we  need 
never  make  the  eiFort  painful  merely  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving our  dignity.  Also,  I  shall  make  my  Lectures 
shorter  than  heretofore.  What  I  tell  you  I  wish  you  to 
remember;  and  I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  you  to  re- 
member well  much  more  than  I  can  easily  tell  you  in 
half-an-hour.  I  will  promise  that,  at  all  events,  you  shall 
always  be  released  so  well  within  the  hour,  that  you  can 
keep  any  appointment  accurately  for  the  next.  You  will 
not  think  me  indolent  in  doing  this;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
I  can  assure  you,  it  sometimes  takes  me  a  week  to  think 
over  what  it  does  not  take  a  minute  to  say:  and,  secondly, 
believe  me,  the  least  part  of  the  work  of  any  sound  art- 
teacher  must  be  his  talking.  Nay,  most  deeply  also,  it  is 
to  be  wished  that,  with  respect  to  tlie  study  which  I  have 
to  bring  before  you  to-day,  in  its  relation  to  art,  namely, 
natural  philosophy,  the  teachers  of  it,  up  to  this  present 
century,  had  done  less  work  in  talking,  and  more  in  ob- 
serving: and  it  would  be  well  even  for  the  men  of  this 
century,  pre-eminent  and  accomplished  as  they  are  in  ac- 
curacy of  observation,  if  they  had  completely  conquered  the 
old  habit  of  considering,  with  respect  to  any  matter,  rather 
what  is  to  be  said,  than  what  is  to  be  known. 

8.  You  will,  perhaps,  readily  admit  this  with  respect  to 
science;  and  believe  my  assertion  of  it  with  respect  to  art 
You  will  feel  the  probable  mischief,  in  both  these  domains 
of  intellect,  which  must  follow  on  the  desire  rather  to  talk 
than  to  know,  and  rather  to  talk  than  to  do.  But  the 
third  domain,  into  the  midst  of  which,  here,  in  Oxford, 
science  and  art  seem  to  have  thrust  themselves  hotly, 
like  intrusive  rocks,  not  without  grim  disturbance  of  the 
anciently  fruitful  plain; — ^your  Kingdom  or  Princedom  of 
Literature?  Can  we  carry  our  statement  into  a  third 
paralleUsm,  for  that?  It  is  ill  for  Science,  we  say,  when 
men  desire  to  talk  rather  than  to  know;  ill  for  Art,  when 
they  desire  to  talk  rather  than  to  do.      Ill  for  Literature, 
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when  they  desire  to  talk, — is  it?  and  rather  than — ^what 
else?  Perhaps  you  think  that  literature  means  nothing  else 
than  talking? — ^that  the  triple  powers  of  science,  art,  and 
scholarship,  mean  simply  the  powers  of  knowing,  doing,  and 
saying.  But  that  is  not  so  in  any  wise.  The  faculty  of 
saying  or  writing  anything  well,  is  an  art,  just  as  much  as 
any  other;  and  founded  on  a  science  as  definite  as  any 
other.  Professor  Max  Miiller  teaches  you  the  science  of 
language;  and  there  are  people  who  will  tell  you  that  the 
only  art  I  can  teach  you  myself,  is  the  art  of  it.^  But  try 
your  triple  parallelism  once  more,  briefly,  and  see  if  another 
idea  will  not  occur  to  you.  In  science,  you  must  not  talk 
before  you  know.  In  art  you  must  not  talk  before  you 
do.     In  literature  you  must  not  talk  before  you — ^think. 

That  is  your  third  Province.  The  Kingdom  of  Thought, 
or  Conception. 

And  it  is  entirely  desirable  that  you  should  define  to 
yourselves  the  three  great  occupations  of  men  in  these  fol- 
lowing terms: — 

Science.   .  .  .  The  knowledge  of  things,  whether  Ideal  or 
Substantial 

Art The  modification  of  Substantial  things  by  our 

Substantial  Power. 

LriERATUBE.  .  The  modification  of  Ideal  things  by  our  Ideal 
Power. 

4.  But  now  observe.  If  this  division  be  a  just  one, 
we  ought  to  have  a  word  for  literature,  with  the  "Letter" 
left  out  of  it.  It  is  true  that,  for  the  most  part,  the 
modification  of  ideal  things  by  our  ideal  power  is  not  com- 
plete till  it  is  expressed;  nor  even  to  ourselves  delight- 
ful, tiU  it  is  communicated.  To  letter  it  and  label  it — ^to 
inscribe  and  to  word  it  rightly, — this  is  a  great  task,  and 
it  is  the  part  of  literature  which  can  be  most  distinctly 

>  [Compare  Sesame  and  Liliee,  §  97  (Vol.  XVIU.  p.  146),  and  Ariadne  Fhrentina. 
8  2  (KlowVp.  302).] 
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of  science,  you  would  think  of  the  mode  in  which  the  elec- 
tricity was  collected;  of  the  influence  it  had  on  the  shape 
and  motion  of  the  cloud ;  of  the  force  and  duration  of  its 
flashes,  and  of  other  such  material  phenomena.^  If  you  were 
an  artist,  you  would  be  considering  how  it  might  be  possible, 
with  the  means  at  your  disposal,  to  obtain  tibe  brilliancy  of 
the  light,  or  the  depth  of  the  gloom.  Finally,  if  you  were 
a  scholar,  as  distinguished  from  either  of  these,  you  would 
be  occupied  with  the  imagination  of  the  state  of  the  temple 
in  former  times;  and  as  you  watched  the  thunder-clouds 
drift  past  its  columns,  and  the  power  of  the  God  of  the 
heavens  put  forth,  as  it  seemed,  in  scorn  of  the  departed 
power  of  the  god  who  was  thought  by  the  heathen  to 
shake  the  earth — ^the  utterance  of  your  mind  would  become, 
whether  in  actual  words  or  not,  such  as  that  of  the  Fsalinist : 
— ^^  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  Him — ^righteous- 
ness and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  His  throne/'  *  Your 
thoughts  would  take  that  shape,  of  their  own  accord,  and  if 
they  fell  also  into  the  language,  still  your  essential  scholar- 
ship would  consist,  not  in  your  remembering  the  verse,  still 
less  in  your  knowing  that  '^judgment"  was  a  Latin  word, 
and  "throne"  a  Greek  one;  but  in  your  having  power 
enough  of  conception,  and  elevation  enough  of  character,  to 
understand  the  nature  of  justice,  and  be  appalled  before  the 
majesty  of  dominion. 

8.  You  come,  therefore,  to  this  University,  I  repeat  once 
again,  that  you  may  learn  how  to  form  conceptions  of 
proper  range  or  grasp,  and  proper  dignity,  or  worthiness. 
Keeping  then  the  ideas  of  a  separate  school  of  art,  and 
separate  school  of  science,  what  have  you  to  learn  in 
these?  You  would  learn  in  the  school  of  art,  the  due 
range  and  dignity  of  deeds;  or  doings — (I  prefer  the  word 
to  "makings,"  as  more  general),  and  in  the  school  of 
science,  you  would  have  to  leam  the  range  and  dignity  of 
knowledges. 

1  [Compare  the  paasage  on  ''the  moral  effect  of  a  thunderttorm "  in  Sionm  qf 
Venice,  vol.  iii.  (Vol.  XL  p.  163).] 

s  [Paalms  xcvii.  2 :  quoted  alto  in  Modem  Paintere,  vol.  iv.  (Vol.  VI.  p.  109).] 
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Now  be  quite  clear  about  this:  be  sure  whether  you 
really  agree  with  me  or  not 

You  come  to  the  School  of  Literature,  I  say,  to  learn 
the  range  and  dignity  of  conceptions. 

To  the  School  of  Art,  to  learn  the  range  and  dignity  of 
deeds. 

To  the  School  of  Science,  to  learn  the  range  and  dignity 
of  knowledges. 

Do  you  agree  to  that,  or  not?  ,  I  will  assume  that  you 
admit  my  triple  division;  but  do  you  think,  in  opposition 
to  me,  that  a  school  of  science  is  still  a  school  of  science, 
whatever  sort  of  knowledge  it  teaches;  and  a  school  of  art 
still  a  school  of  art,  whatever  sort  of  deed  it  teaches ;  and 
a  school  of  literature  still  a  school  of  literature,  whatever 
sort  of  notion  it  teaches  ? 

Do  you  think  that?  for  observe,  my  statement  denies 
that.  My  statement  is,  that  a  school  of  literature  teaches 
you  to  have  one  sort  of  conception,  not  another  sort;  a 
school  of  art  to  do  a  particular  sort  of  deed,  not  another 
sort;  a  school  of  science  to  possess  a  particular  sort  of 
knowledge,  not  another  sort. 

9.  I  assume  that  you  differ  with  me  on  this  point; — 
some  of  you  certainly  will  Well  then,  let  me  go  back  a 
step.  You  wiU  all  go  thus  far  with  me,  that — ^now  taking 
the  Greek  words — ^tihie  school  of  literature  teaches  you  to 
have  wnkf  or  conception  of  things,  instead  of  avoia, — no  con- 
ception of  things;  that  the  school  of  art  teaches  you  rex^n 
of  things,  instead  of  arexyla;  and  the  school  of  science 
hrumiM^f  instead  of  ayvoia  or  '^  ignorantia."  But,  you  recol- 
lect, Aristotle  Aames  two  other  fSaculties  with  these  three, — 
(I>p6ini<ri9,  namely,  and  a-offna.  He  has  altogether  five,  r^i^, 
hrumifiuif  <l>p6yri(nf^  <roi^a^  vmi^\^  that  is  to  say,  in  simplest 
EngUsh, — ^art,  science,  sense,  wisdom,  and  wit.  We  have 
got  our  art,  science,  and  wit,  set  over  their  three  domains; 
and  we  old  people  send  you  young  ones  to  those  three 
schools,  that  you  may  not  remain  artless,  scienceless,  nor 

>  [mkUa,  vi.  3,  1.] 
xxn.  I 
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witless.  But  how  of  the  sense,  mnd  the  wisdom  ?  What 
domains  belong  to  these  ?  Do  you  think  our  trefoil  division 
should  become  cinquefoil,  and  that  we  ought  to  have  two 
additional  schools;  one  of  Fhilosophia»  and  one  of  Fhilo- 
phronesia?  If  Aristotle's  division  were  right  it  would  be 
so.  But  his  division  is  wrong,  and  he  presently  shows  it  is ; 
tor  he  tells  you  in  the  next  page,  (in  the  sentence  I  have 
so  often  quoted  to  you,)  that  'Hhe  virtue  of  art  is  the 
wisdom  which  consists  in  the  wit  of  what  is  honourable.''^ 
Now  that  is  perfectly  true;  but  it  of  course  vitiates  his 
division  altogether.  He  divides  his  entire  subject  into  A^ 
J?,  C,  JD,  and  E;  and  then  he  tells  you  that  the  virtue  of 
A  is  the  jB  which  consists  in  C.  Now  you  will  continually 
find,  in  this  way,  that  Aristotle's  assertions  are  right,  but 
his  divisions  illogical.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  virtue  of 
art  is  the  wisdom  which  consists  in  the  wit  of  what  is 
honourable;  but  also  the  virtue  of  science  is  the  wit  of 
what  is  honourable,  and  in  the  same  sense,  the  virtue  of 
MN^,  or  wit  itself,  consists  in  its  being  the  wit  or  concep- 
tion of  what  is  honourable.  ^<l>la,  therefore,  is  not  only 
the  aperh  rexyn^i  but,  in  exactly  the  same  sense,  the  apmi 
hrurrlifinit  and  in  this  sense,  it  is  the  apmi  vow.  And  if  not 
governed  by  <ro^ia,  each  school  will  teach  the  vicious  c<mi- 
dition  of  its  own  special  faculty.  As  a-o^f^la  is  the  apeni  of 
all  three,  so  /mpla  will  be  the  xoKia  of  all  three. 

10.  Now  in  this,  whether  you  agree  with  me  or  not, 
let  me  be  at  least  sure  you  understand  me.  So^/o,  I  say, 
is  the  virtue,  /Mopla  is  the  vice,  of  all  the  three  faculties  of 
art,  science,  and  literature.  There  is  for  each  of  them  a 
negative  and  a  positive  side,  as  well  as  a  zero.  There  is  a 
nescience  for  zero  in  science — with  wise  science  on  one  side, 
foolish  science  on  the  other:  ar€xyia  for  zero  in  art,  with 
wise  art  on  one  side,  foolish  art  on  the  other;  and  avoia  for 
zero  in  p<m  with  wise  i^ovr,  on  one  side,  foolish  voSp  on  the 
other. 

11.  You  wiU  smile  at  that  last  expression,  "foolish  wovr.'* 

1  [Sm  Urid.,  yl  7,  6;  and  oompan  AnUra  PmtdM,  %  112  (Vol.  XX.  ^  276).] 
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Yet  it  is,  of  all  foolish  things,  the  commonest  and  deadliest . 
We  continually  complain  of  men,  much  more  of  women,  for 
reasoning  ill.  But  it  does  not  matter  how  they  reason,  if 
they  don't  conceive  basely.  Not  one  person  in  a  hundred 
is  capable  of  seriously  reasoning;  the  difference  between 
man  and  man  is  in  the  quickness  and  quality,  the  accipi- 
trine  int^isity,  the  olfactory  choice,  of  his  poih.  Does  he 
hawk  at  game  or  carrion?  What  you  choose  to  grasp  with 
your  mind  is  the  question; — ^not  how  you  handle  it  after- 
wards. What  does  it  matter  how  you  build,  if  you  have 
bad  bricks  to  build  with;  or  how  you  reason,  if  every  idea 
with  which  you  begin  is  foul  or  fidse?  And  in  general  all 
fatal  false  reasoning  proceeds  from  people's  having  some 
one  false  noticm  in  their  hearts,  with  which  they  are  resolved 
that  their  reasoning  shall  comply. 

But,  for  better  illustration,  I  wiU  now  take  my  own 
special  subject  out  of  the  three; — Tex^^.  I  have  said  that 
we  have,  for  its  zero,  arexmi,  or  artlessness  —  in  Latin, 
**  inertia,"  opposed  to  "ars."  Well,  then,  we  have,  firom  that 
zero,  wise  art  on  the  one  side,  foolish  art  on  the  other; 
and  the  finer  the  art,  the  more  it  is  capable  of  this  living 
increase,  or  deadly  defect.  I  wiU  take,  for  example,  first,  a 
very  simple  art,  then  a  finer  one;  but  both  of  them  arts 
with  which  most  of  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted. 

12.  One  of  the  simplest  pieces  of  perfect  art,  which 
you  are  yourselves  in  the  habit  of  practising,  is  the  stroke 
of  an  oar  given  in  true  time.  We  have  defined  art  to 
be  the  wise  modification  of  matter  by  the  body  (sub- 
stantial things  by  substantial  power,  §  8).  With  a  good 
oar-stroke  you  displace  a  certain  quantity  of  water  in  a 
wise  way.  Supposing  you  missed  your  stroke,  and  caught 
a  crab,  you  would  displace  a  certain  quantity  of  water  in 
a  foolish  way,  not  only  inefiectually,  but  in  a  way  the 
reverse  of  what  you  intended.  The  perfectness  of  the 
stroke  implies  not  only  absolutely  accurate  knowledge  or 
science  of  the  mode  in  which  water  resists  the  blade  of 
an  oar,  but  the  having  in  past   time  met  that  resistance 
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repeatedly  with  greater  and  greater  rightness  of  adapta* 
tion  to  the  end  proposed.  That  end  being  perfectly 
simple, — ^the  advance  of  the  boat  as  far  as  possible  with  a 
given  expenditure  of  strength,  you  at  once  recognize  the 
degree  in  which  the  art  falls  short  of,  or  the  artlessness 
negatives,  your  purpose.  But  your  being  ''o-o^oV,"  as  an 
oarsman,  implies  much  more  than  this  mere  art  founded 
on  pure  science.  The  fact  of  your  being  able  to  row  in 
a  beautiful  manner  depends  on  other  things  than  the  know- 
ledge of  the  force  of  water,  or  the  repeated  practice  of 
certain  actions  in  resistance  to  it.  It  implies  the  practice 
of  those  actions  under  a  resolved  discipline  of  the  body, 
involving  regulation  of  the  passions.  It  signifies  submis- 
sion to  the  authority,  and  amicable  concurrence  with  the 
humours,  of  other  persons;  and  so  far  as  it  is  beautifully 
done  at  last,  absolutely  signifies  therefore  a  moral  and  in- 
tellectual rightness,  to  the  necessary  extent  influencing  the 
character  honourably  and  graciously.  This  is  the  sophia, 
or  wit,  of  what  is  most  honourable,  which  is  concerned  in 
rowing,  without  which  it  must  become  no  rowing,  or  the 
reverse  of  rowing. 

18.  Let  us  next  take  example  in  an  art  which  per- 
haps you  will  think  (though  I  hope  not)  much  inferior  to 
rowing,  but  which  is  in  reality  a  much  higher  art — dancing. 
I  have  just  told  you  (§11)  how  to  test  the  rank  of  arts — 
namely,  by  their  corruptibility,  as  you  judge  of  the  fineness 
of  organic  substance.  The  moria,*  or  foUy,  of  rowing,  is 
only  ridiculous,  but  the  moria,  or  folly,  of  dancing,  is  much 
worse  than  ridiculous;  and,  therefore,  you  may  know  that 
its  sophia,  or  wisdom,  will  be  much  more  beautiftil  than 
the  wisdom  of  rowing.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  minuet 
danced    by  two   lovers,  both    highly  bred,  both   of   noble 

*  If  the  English  reader  will  pronounce  the  o  in  this  word  as  in  fold, 
and  in  sophia  as  in  sop,  but  accenting  the  o,  not  the  i,  I  need  not  any 
more  disturb  my  pages  with  Greek  types.^ 

^  rSee,  howeyer,  many  subsequent  sections  ^19,  20,  68,  etc.)  where  Ruskin  eon- 
tinued  to  use  the  Greek  types.    Now  and  again  (§§  26,  26)  he  remembered  this  note.] 
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character,  and  very  much  m  love  with  each  other.  You 
would  see,  in  that,  an  art  of  the  most  highly  finished  kind 
under  the  government  of  a  sophia  which  dealt  with  the 
strongest  passions,  and  most  exquisite  perceptions  of  beauty, 
possible  to  humanity. 

14.  For  example  of  the  contrary  of  these,  in  the  same 
art,  I  cannot  give  you  one  more  definite  than  that  which 
I  saw  at,  I  think,  the  Gaiety  Theatre — but  it  might  have 
been  at  any  London  theatre  now, — ^two  years  ago. 

The  supposed  scene  of  the  dance  was  Hell,  which  was 
painted  in  the  background  with  its  flames.  The  dancers 
were  supposed  to  be  demons,  and  wore  black  masks,  with 
red  tinsel  for  fiery  eyes;  the  same  red  light  was  repre- 
sented as  coming  out  of  their  ears  also.  They  began  tilieir 
dance  by  ascending  through  the  stage  on  spring  trap-doors, 
which  threw  them  at  once  ten  feet  into  the  air;  and  its 
performance  consisted  in  the  expression  of  every  kind  of 
evil  passion,  in  frantic  excess. 

15.  You  wiU  not,  I  imagine,  be  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  sense  in  which  the  words  sophia  and  moria  are 
to  be  rightly  used  of  these  two  methods  of  the  same  art. 
But  those  of  you  who  are  in  the  habit  of  accurate  think- 
ing wiU  at  once  perceive  that  I  have  introduced  a  new 
element  into  my  subject  by  taking  an  instance  in  a  higher 
art  The  folly  of  rowing  consisted  mainly  in  not  being 
able  to  row;  but  this  folly  of  dancing  does  not  consist  in 
not  being  able  to  dance,  but  in  dancing  well  with  evil 
purpose;  and  the  better  the  dancing,  the  worse  the  result. 

And  now  I  am  afraid  I  must  tease  you  by  asking  your 
attention  to  what  you  may  at  filrst  think  a  vain  nicety 
in  analysis,  but  the  nicety  is  here  essential,  and  I  hope 
throughout  this  course  of  Lectures,  not  to  be  so  trouble- 
some to  you  again. 

16.  The  mere  negation  of  the  power  of  art — ^the  zero 
of  it — ^you  say,  in  rowing,  is  ridiculous.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  less  ridiculous  in  dancing.  But  what  do  you  mean 
by  ridiculous?    You  mean  contemptible,  so  as  to  provoke 
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laughter.  The  contempt,  in  either  case,  is  slight,  in  ordi* 
nary  society;  because,  though  a  man  may  neither  know 
how  to  row,  or  dance,  he  may  know  many  other  things. 
But  suppose  he  lived  where  he  could  not  know  many*other 
things?  By  a  stormy  searcoast,  where  there  could  be  no 
firesco-painting,  in  a  poor  country,  where  could  be  none  of 
the  fine  arts  connected  with  wealth,  and  in  a  simple,  and 
primitive  society,  not  yet  reached  by  refinements  of  litera- 
ture ;  but  where  good  rowing  was  necessary  for  the  support 
of  life,  and  good  dancing,  one  of  the  most  vivid  aids  to 
domestic  pleasure.  You  would  then  say  that  inability  to 
row,  or  to  dance,  was  far  worse  than  ridiculous;  that  it 
marked  a  man  for  a  good-for-nothing  fellow,  to  be  regarded 
with  indignation,  as  well  as  contempt. 

Now,  remember,  the  inertia  or  zero  of  art  always  in- 
volves this  kind  of  crime,  or  at  least,  pitiableness.  The 
want  of  opportunity  of  learning  takes  away  the  moral  guilt 
of  artlessness ;  but  the  want  of  opportunity  of  learning  such 
arts  as  are  becoming  in  given  circumstances,  may  indeed 
be  no  crime  in  an  individual,  but  cannot  be  alleged  in  its 
defence  by  a  nation.  National  ignorance  of  decent  art  is 
always  criminal,  unless  in  earliest  conditions  of  society;  and 
then  it  is  brutaL 

17*  To  that  extent,  therefore,  culpably  or  otherwise,  a 
kind  of  moria,  or  folly,  is  always  indicated  by  the  zero  of 
art-power.  But  the  true  folly,  or  assuredly  culpable  foUy^ 
is  in  the  exertion  of  our  art-power  in  an  evil  direction. 
And  here  we  need  the  finesse  o£  distinction,  which  I  am 
afraid  will  be  provoking  to  you.  Observe,  first,  and  simply, 
that  the  possession  of  any  art-power  at  all  implies  a  sophia 
of  some  ]dnd.  These  demon  dancers,  of  whom  I  have  just 
spoken,  were  earning  their  bread  by  severe  and  honest  labour. 
The  skill  they  possessed  could  not  have  been  acquired  but 
by  great  patience  and  resolute  self-denial;  and  the  very 
power  with  which  they  were  able  to  express,  with  precision, 
states  of  evil  passion,  indicated  that  they  had  been  brought 
up  in  a  society  which,  in  some  measure,  knew  evil  from 
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good,  and  which  had,  therefore,  some  measure  of  good  in 
the  midst  of  it.  Nay,  the  farther  probability  is,  that  if  you 
inquired  into  the  life  of  these  men,  you  woidd  find  that  this 
demon  dance  had  been  invented  by  some  one  of  them  with 
a  great  imaginative  power,  and  was  performed  by  them  not 
at  all  in  preference  of  evil,  but  to  meet  the  demand  of  a 
public  whose  admiration  was  capable  of  being  excited  only 
by  violence  of  gesture,  and  vice  of  emotion. 

18.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  observe,  where  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  has  been  given,  the  existence  of  the 
art-power  indicates  sophia  and  its  absence  indicates  moria. 
That  great  fact  I  endeavoured  to  express  to  you,  two  years 
since,  in  my  third  introductory  Lecture.^  In  the  present 
course  I  have  to  show  you  the  action  of  the  final,  or  higher 
sophia,  which  directs  the  skill  of  art  to  the  best  purposes; 
axid  of  the  final,  or  lower  moria,  which  misdirects  them  to 
the  worst.  And  the  two  points  I  shall  endeavour  to  bring 
before  you  throughout  will  be  these : — ^First,  that  the  object 
of  University  teaching  is  to  form  your  conceptions ; — ^not  to 
acquaint  you  with  arts,  nor  sciences.  It  is  to  give  you  a 
notion  of  what  is  meant  by  smith's  work,  for  instance; — 
but  not  to  make  you  blacksmiths.  It  is  to  give  you  a 
notion  of  what  is  meant  by  medicine,  but  not  to  make  you 
physicians.  The  proper  academy  for  blacksmiths  is  a  black- 
smith's forge;  the  proper  academy  for  physicians  is  an 
hospital*  Here  you  are  to  be  taken  away  from  the  forge, 
out  of  the  hospital,  out  of  all  special  and  limited  labour 
and  thought^  into  the  **  Universitas "  of  labour  and  thought, 
that  you  may  in  peace,  in  leisure,  in  calm  of  disinter^ted 
contemplation,  be  enabled  to  conceive  rightly  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  the  destinies  of  Man. 

19.  Then  the  second  thing  I  have  to  show  you  is  that 
over  these  three  kingdoms  of  imagination,  art,  and  science, 
there  reigns  a  virtue  or  faculty,  which  from  all  time,  and 

^  rSM  L$etur9$  im  Art,  S§  06  «^*  (Vol.  XX.  pp.  73  m?.)-] 

*  [So  in  L0ctur0$  on  Art,  Rnikin  my  that  "^a  youth  b  not  to  our  UnivtnltiM 

not  to  he  apprentioed  to  a  trade,"  hut  "to  he  made  a  gentleman  and  a  Mholar" 

(pu  la  VoL  XX).} 
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by  all  great  people,  has  been  recognized  as  the  appointed 
ruler  and  guide  of  every  method  of  labour,  or  passion  of 
soul;  and  the  most  glorious  recompense  of  the  toil,  and 
crown  of  the  ambition  of  man.  *^She  is  more  precious 
than  rubies,  and  all  the  things  thou  canst  desire  are  not 
to  be  compared  unto  her.  Lay  fast  hold  upon  her;  let 
her  not  go;  keep  her,  for  she  is  thy  life."^ 

Are  not  these,  and  the  innumerable  words  like  to  these, 
which  you  remember  as  I  read  them,  strange  words,  if 
Aristotle's  statement  respecting  wisdom  be  true;  that  it 
never  contemplates  anything  that  can  make  men  happy, 
"i|  /Ltev  yap  a-oipia  ovStv  Oempei  i^  &v  eerrcu  euSal/jMv  ai/dpairof "  ?  * 

When  we  next  meet,  therefore,  I  purpose  to  examine 
what  it  is  which  wisdom,  by  preference,  contemplates ;  what 
choice  she  makes  among  the  thoughts  and  sciences  open 
to  her,  and  to  what  purpose  she  employs  whatever  science 
she  may  possess. 

And  I  will  briefly  tell  you,  beforehand,  that  the  result 
of  the  inquiry  will  be,  that  instead  of  regarding  none  of  the 
sources  of  happiness,  she  regards  nothing  else;  that  she 
measures  all  worthiness  by  pure  felicity;  that  we  are  per* 
mitted  to  conceive  her  as  the  cause  even  of  gladness  to 
God — "I  was  daily  His  delight,  rejoicing  always  before 
Him," — and  that  we  are  commanded  to  know  her  as  queen 
of  the  populous  world,  ^^  rejoicing  in  the  habitable  parts  of 
the  Earth,  and  whose  delights  are  with  the  sons  of  Men."* 

1  [Proverbfl  Hi.  15,  iv.  13 ;  quoted  tlso  in  A  Joy  far  Ever,  §  174^  and  Time  and 
Tide,  §  87  (VoL  XVI.  p.  158,  Vol.  XVU.  p.  394).] 

«  [mhioe,  vi.  12,  1.] 

*  [PK>verbfl  viii.  30,  31 :  quoted  again  in  §  64  (below,  p.  167),  and  also  in  Unio 
ihU  LaH,  §  82,  and  EtHee  of  the  Duet,  §  23  (VoL  XVH.  p.  Ill,  VoL  XVIIL 
p.  232).] 


LECTURE  II 
OF  WISDOM  AND  POLLY  IN  SCIENCE 

lOth  Februofy,  1872 

20.  In  my  last  lecture  I  asserted  the  positive  and  n^^tive 
powers  of  literature,  art,  and  science;  and  endeavoured  to 
show  you  some  of  the  relations  of  wise  art  to  foolish  art 
To-day  we  are  to  examine  the  nature  of  these  positive  and 
negative  powers  in  science;  it  being  the  object  of  every 
true  school  to  teach  the  positive  or  constructive  power,  and 
by  all  means  to  discoiurage,  reprove,  and  extinguish  the 
negative  power. 

It  is  very  possible  that  you  may  not  often  have  thought 
of,  or  clearly  defined  to  yourselves,  this  destructive  or  deadly 
character  of  some  elements  of  science.  You  may  indeed 
have  recognized  with  Pope  that  a  little  knowledge  was 
dangerous,  and  you  have  therefore  striven  to  drink  deep;^ 
you  may  have  recognized  with  Bacon,  that  knowledge  might 
partially  become  venomous;*  and  you  may  have  sought, 
in  modesty  and  sincerity,  antidote  to  the  inflating  poison. 
But  that  there  is  a  ruling  spirit  or  erofpla,  under  whose 
authority  you  are  placed,  to  determine  for  you,  first  the 
choice,  and  then  the  use  of  all  knowledge  whatsoever;  and 
that  if  you  do  not  appeal  to  that  ruler,  much  more  if  you 
disobey  her,  all  science  becomes  to  you  ruinous  in  propor- 
tion to  its  accumulation,  and  as  a  net  to  your  soul,  £atal  in 
proportion  to  the  fineness  of  its  thread, — this,  I  imagine, 
few  of  you,  in  the  zeal  of  learning,  have  suspected,  and 
fewer  still  have  pressed  their  suspicion  so  £ar  as  to  recog- 
nize or  believe. 


*  [JBimufan 
'[Fortbis 


OrUieUm,  ii.  15.] 

retoenoe  to  Bacon,  iee  VoL  XL  ^  97,  «id  eompM*  VoL  VIL  p.  184.] 
W 
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21.  You  must  have  nearly  all  heard  of,  many  must 
have  seen,  the  singular  paintings — some  also  may  have  read 
the  poems — of  William  Blake.^  The  impression  that  his 
drawings  once  made  is  fast,  and  justly,  fading  away,  though 
they  are  not  without  noble  merit.  But  his  poems  have 
much  more  than  merit;  they  are  written  with  absolute 
sincerity,  with  infinite  tenderness,  and,  though  in  the  manner 
of  them  diseased  and  wild,  are  in  verity  the  words  of  a 
great  and  wise  mind,  disturbed,  but  not  deceived,  by  its 
sickness;  nay,  partly  exalted  by  it,  and  sometimes  giving 
forth  in  fiery  aphorism  some  of  the  most  precious  words  of 
existing  literature.  -One  of  these  passages  I  will  ask  you 
to  remember;  it  will  often  be  serviceable  to  you — 

''Doth  the  Eftgle  know  what  is  in  the  pit. 
Or  wilt  thou  go  ask  the  MoIeP"' 

It  would  be  impossible  to  express  to  you  in  briefer  terms 
the  great  truth  that  there  is  a  difFerent  kind  of  knowledge 
good  for  every  different  creature,  and  that  the  glory  of  the 
higher  creatures  is  in  ignorance  of  what  is  known  to  the 
lower. 

22.  And,  above  all,  this  is  true  of  man ;  for  every  other 
creature  is  compelled  by  its  instinct  to  learn  its  own 
appointed  lesson,  and  must  centralize  its  perception  in  its 
own  being.  But  man  has  the  choice  of  stooping  in  science 
beneath  himself,  and  striving  in  science  beyond  himself; 
and  the  "Know  thyself*' •  is,  for  him,  not  a  law  to  which 
he  must  in  peace  submit ;  but  a  precept  which  of  all  others 
is  the  most  painful  to  understand,  and  the  most  difficult  to 
fulfil.  Most  painful  to  understand,  and  humiliating;  and 
this  alike,  whether  it  be  held  to  refer  to  the  knowledge 
beneath  us,  or  above.  For,  singularly  enough,  men  are 
always  moi^  conceited  of  the  meanest  science : — 

"  Doth  the  Eagle  know  what  is  in  the  pit, 
Or  wilt  thou  go  ask  the  Mole?" 

1  [For  Rasldn't  earlier  references  to  Blake,  see  Vol.  XIX.  p.  66  i».] 

*  [Lines  prefixed  to  The  Book  tf  2ML] 

«  [See  JBMst  ^<A«  DuH,  %  68  (Vol.  XVIIL  p.  273).] 
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It  is  just  those  who  grope  with  the  mole,  and  eling  with 
the  bat,  who  are  vainest  of  their  sight  and  of  their  wings.^ 

28.  **  Know  thyself; "  but  can  it  indeed  be  sophia, — 
can  it  be  the  noble  \insdom,  which  thus  speaks  to  science? 
Is  not  this  rather,  you  will  ask,  the  voice  of  the  lower 
virtue  of  prudence,  cc»icerning  itself  with  right  conduct, 
whether  for  the  interests  of  this  world  or  of  the  future? 
Does  not  sophia  regard  all  that  is  above  and  greater  than 
man;  and  by  so  much  as  we  are  forbidden  to  bury  our- 
selves in  the  mole's  earth-heap,  by  so  much  also,  are  we 
not  urged  to  raise  ourselves  towards  the  stars? 

Indeed,  it  would  at  first  seem  so;  nay,  in  the  passage 
of  the  Ethics,  which  I  proposed  to  you '  for  question  to-day, 
you  are  distinctly  told  so.  There  are,  it  is  said,  many 
different  kinds  of  phronesis,  by  whidi  evoy  animal  re- 
cognizes what  is  for  its  own  good:  and  man,  like  any 
other  creature,  has  his  own  separate  phronesis  telling  him 
what  he  is  to  seek,  and  to  do,  for  the  preservation  of  his 
life:  but  above  all  these  forms  of  prudence,  the  Greek  sage 
tells  you,  is  the  sophia  of  which  liie  objects  are  unchange- 
able and  eternal,  tiie  methods  consistent,  and  the  conclu- 
sions universal:  and  this  wisdom  has  no  r^;ard  whatever 
to  the  things  in  which  the  happiness  of  man  consists,  but 
acquaints  itself  only  with  the  things  that  are  most  honour- 
able; so  that  ''we  call  Anaxagoras  and  Thales,  and  such 
others,  wise  indeed,  but  not  prudent,  in  that  they  know 
nothing  of  what  is  for  their  own  advantage,  but  know 
surpassing  things,  marvellous  things,  difficult  things,  and 
divine  things."* 

24.  Now  here  is  a  question  which  evidently  touches  tis 
closely.  We  profess  at  this  day  to  be  an  especially  prudent 
nation; — ^to  regard  only  the  things  which  are  for  our  own 
advantage;  to  leave  to  other  races  the  knowledge  of  sur- 
passing things,  marvellous  things,  divine  things,  or  beautiful 


With  this  paMage  compare  ProHrpina,  L  ch.  y.] 
SJBe  ahoT6,  §  19,  p.  ISft] 
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things;  and  in  our  exceeding  prudence  we  are,  at  this 
moment,  refusing  the  purchase  of,  perhaps,  the  most  in- 
teresting picture  by  Raphael  in  the  world,  and,  certainly, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  ever  produced  by  the  art- 
wisdom  of  man,  for  five-and-twenty  thousand  pounds,^  while 
we  are  debating  whether  we  shall  not  pay  three  hundred 
miUions  to  the  Americans,  as  a  fine  for  selling  a  small 
frigate  to  Captain  Semmes.*  Let  me  reduce  these  sums 
from  thousands  of  pounds,  to  single  pounds ;  you  will  then 
see  the  facts  more  clearly;  (there  is  not  one  person  in  a 
million  who  knows  what  a  ^'million'*  means;  and  that  is 
one  reason  the  nation  is  always  ready  to  let  its  ministers 
spend  a  million  or  two  in  cannon,  if  they  can  show  they 
have  saved  twopence-haL^nny  in  tape).  These  are  the 
facts  then,  stating  pounds  for  thousands  of  pounds;  you 
are  offered  a  Nativity,  by  Raphael,  for  five-and-twenty 
pounds,  and  cannot  afford  it;  but  it  is  thought  you  may 
be  bullied  into  paying  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  for 
having  sold  a  ship  to  Captain  Semmes.  I  do  not  say  you 
will  pay  it.  Still  your  present  position  is  one  of  depreca- 
tion and  humility,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  result  which  you 
bring  about  by  acting  with  what  you  call  '*  practical  common 
sense,"  instead  of  Divine  wisdom, 

1  [The  reference  is  to  the  ''Madonna  di  Sant'  Antonio/'  executed  in  1507-1508 
for  the  nuns  of  Sant'  Antonio  of  Padua  for  their  convent  in  Perugia — sometimes 
known  as  the  ''Colonna  Raphael"  and  the  ''Ripalda  Raphael"  (from  the  names 
of  successive  owners).  At  the  time  when  Ruskin  wrote  the  picture  was  in  the 
National  Gallery  on  loan  from  the  Duke  of  Ripalda, ''  on  condition  that  it  shall  not 
be  understood  as  implying  any  intention  on  the  part  of  Her  Majestsr's  Government 
to  purchase  the  picture "  {National  Gallery  Report,  1871>  p.  2).  The  price  originally 
asked  had  been  £40^000,  afterwards  abated  to  the  sum  mentioned  by  Ruskin.  He 
refers  to  the  matter  also  in  Fore  Clavi^eray  Letter  12.  It  should  be  added  that 
artistic^  as  well  as  economic,  objections  were  urged  against  its  purchase ;  see,  for 
instance,  a  letter  in  the  Timee  of  January  24, 1872,  and  an  article  in  the  Atheneeum 
of  March  2, 1872,  which  latter,  ''considering  its  injured  and  vitiated  condition,"  was 
''at  one  with  those  in  authority  in  considering  it  by  no  means  a  desirable  addition 
to  the  National  Gallery."    The  reader  can  now  (1906)  judge  for  himself,  as  the 

ebure  is  once  more  in  the  National  Gallery,  on  loan  from  its  present  owner,  Mr. 
rpont  Morgan,  who  is  understood  to  have  paid  £100,000  for  it    The  Ansidei 
Madonna,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  not  acquired  for  the  Gallery  till  1886.] 

'  [At  the  time  when  Ruskin  spoke  the  huge  ''indirect  claims"  preferred  by  the 
Uniteil  States  on  account  of  the  pnvateer  Alabama  (under  Captain  Semmes)  had  been 
brought  before  the  Geneva  Tribunal  of  Arbitration ;  the  Triounal  declared  all  such 
claims  to  be  invalid,  and  they  were  withdrawn.] 
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25.  Perhaps  you  think  I  am  losuig  Aristotle's  notion  of 
oonunon  sense,  by  confusing  it  with  our  vulgar  English 
one;  and  that  selling  ships  or  ammunition  to  people  whom 
we  have  not  courage  to  fight  either  for  or  against,  would 
not  by  Aristotle  have  been  held  a  phronetic,  or  prudent 
proceeding.  Be  it  so;  let  us  be  certain  then,  if  we  can, 
what  Aristotle  does  mean.  Take  the  instance  I  gave  you 
in  the  last  lecture,^  of  the  various  modes  of  feeling  in 
which  a  master  of  literature,  of  science,  and  of  art,  would 
severally  regard  the  storm  round  the  temples  of  Fasstum. 

The  man  of  science,  we  said,  thought  of  the  origin  of 
the  electricity ;  the  artist  of  its  light  in  the  clouds,  and  the 
scholar,  of  its  relation  to  the  power  of  Zeus  and  Poseidon. 
There  you  have  Episteme;  Techne;  and  Nous;  well,  now 
what  does  Phronesis  do? 

Phronesis  puts  up  his  umbrella,  and  goes  home  as  fast 
as  he  can.  Aristotle's  Phronesis  at  least  does;  having  no 
regard  for  marvellous  things.*  But  are  you  sure  that  Aris- 
totle's Phronesis  is  indeed  the  right  sort  of  Phronesis? 
May  there  not  be  a  common-sense,  as  well  as  an  art,  and 
a  science,  under  the  command  of  sophia?  Let  us  take  an 
instance  of  a  more  subtle  kind. 

26.  Suppose  that  two  young  ladies,  (I  assume  in  my 
present  lectures,  that  none  are  present,  and  that  we  may 
say  among  ourselves  what  we  like;  and  we  do  like,  do  we 
not,  to  suppose  that  young  ladies  excel  us  only  in  prudence, 
and  not  in  wisdom?)  let  us  suppose  that  two  young  ladies 
go  to  the  observatory  on  a  winter  night,  and  that  one  is 
so  anxious  to  look  at  the  stars  that  she  does  not  care 
whether  she  gives  herself  cold,  or  not;  but  the  other  is 
prudent,  and  takes  care,  and  looks  at  the  stars  only  as 
long  as  she  can  without  catching  cold.  In  Aristotle's  mind 
the  first  young  lady  would  properly  deserve  the  name  of 
Sophia,  and  the  other  that  of  Prudence.  But  in  order  to 
judge  them  fairly,  we  must  assume  that  they  are  acting 

»  [See  above,  §  7,  p.  127.1 
>  [See  abore,  §  23»  p.  139.] 
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under  exactly  the  same  conditions.  Assume  that  they  both 
equally  desire  to  look  at  the  stars;  then,  the  fact  that  one 
of  them  stops  when  it  would  be  dangerous  to  look  longer, 
does  not  show  that  she  is  less  wise, — ^less  interested,  that  is 
to  say,  in  surpassing  and  marvellous  things; — ^but  it  shows 
that  she  has  more  self-command,  and  is  able  therefore  to 
remember  what  the  other  does  not  think  of.  She  is  equally 
wise,  and  more  sensible.  But  suppose  that  the  two  girb 
are  originally  different  in  disposition;  and  that  the  one, 
having  much  more  imagination  than  the  other,  is  more 
interested  in  these  surpassing  and  marvellous  things ;  so  that 
tiie  self-command,  which  is  enough  to  stop  the  other,  who 
cares  little  for  the  stars,  is  not  enough  to  stop  her  who 
cares  much  for  them; — you  would  say,  then,  that,  both  the 
girls  being  equally  sensible,  the  one  that  caught  cold  was 
the  wisest 

27*  Let  us  make  a  farther  supposition.  Returning  to 
our  first  condition,  that  both  the  girls  desire  equally  to  look 
at  the  stars;  let  us  put  it  now  that  both  have  equal  self- 
command,  and  would  therefore,  supposing  no  other  motives 
were  in  their  minds,  together  go  on  star-gazing,  or  together 
stop  star-gazing;  but  that  one  of  them  has  greater  con- 
sideration for  her  friends  than  the  other,  and  though  she 
would  not  mind  catching  cold  for  her  own  part,  would 
mind  it  much  for  fear  of  giving  her  mother  trouble.  She 
will  leave  the  stars  first,  therefore;  but  should  we  be  right 
now  in  saying  that  she  was  only  more  sensible  than  her 
companion,  and  not  more  wise?  This  respect  for  the  feel- 
ings of  others,  this  understanding  of  her  duty  towards 
otiiers,  is  a  much  higher  thing  than  the  love  of  stars.  It 
is  an  imaginative  knowledge,  not  of  balls  of  fire  or  differ- 
ences of  space,  but  of  the  feelings  of  living  creatures,  and 
of  the  forces  of  duty  by  which  they  justly  move.  This  is 
a  knowledge,  or  perception,  therefore,  of  a  thing  more  sur- 
passing and  marvellous  than  the  stars  themselves,  and  the 
grasp  of  it  is  reached  by  a  higher  sophia. 

28.  Will  you  have  patience  with  me  for  one  supposition 
more?    We  may  assume  the  attraction  of  the  spectacle  of 
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the  heavens  to  be  equal  in  degree,  and  yet,  in  the  minds 
of  the  two  girls,  it  may  be  entirely  different  in  kind.  Sup- 
posing the  one  versed  somewhat  in  abstract  Science,  and 
moire  or  less  acquainted  with  the  laws  by  which  what  she 
now  sees  may  be  explained;  she  will  probably  take  interest 
chiefly  in  questions  of  distance  and  magnitude,  in  varieties 
of  orbit,  and  proportions  of  light.  Supposing  the  other  not 
versed  in  any  science  of  this  kind,  but  acquainted  with  the 
traditions  attached  by  the  religion  of  dead  nations  to  the 
figures  they  discerned  in  the  sky:  she  will  care  little  for 
arithmetical  or  geometrical  matters,  but  will  probably  re- 
ceive a  much  deeper  emotion,  from  witnessing  in  clearness 
what  has  been  the  amazement  of  so  many  eyes  long  closed ; 
and  recognizing  the  same  lights,  through  the  same  darkness, 
with  innocent  shepherds  aiKl  husbandmen,  who  knew  only 
the  risings  and  settings  of  the  immeasurable  vault,  as  its 
lights  shone  on  their  own  fields  or  mountains;  yet  saw 
true  miracle  in  them,  thankful  that  none  but  the  Supreme 
Ruler  could  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,  or  loose 
the  bands  of  Orion.^  I  need  not  surely  tell  you,  that  in 
this  exertion  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart,  there  would  be 
a  far  nobler  sophia  than  any  concerned  with  the  analysis 
of  matter,  or  the  measurement  of  space. 

29.  I  will  not  weary  you  longer  with  questions,  but 
simply  tell  you,  what  you  will  find  ultimately  to  be  true, 
that  sophia  is  the  form  of  thought,  which  makes  common 
sense  unselfish, — knowledge  unselfish, — art  unselfish, — and 
wit  and  imagination  unselfish.  Of  all  these,  by  themselves, 
it  is  true  that  they  are  partly  venomous;  that,  as  know- 
ledge pufieth  up,  so  does  prudence — so  does  art — ^so  does 
wit;  but,  added  to  all  these,  wisdom,  or  (you  may  read  it 
as  an  equivalent  word),  added  to  all  these— charity,  edifieth.* 

80.  Note  the  word;  builds  forward,  or  builds  up,  and 

i  [Job  xzzWU.  31 ;  compare  Queen  qf  the  Air,  §  26  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  321).] 
s  [1   OorinthUu  Titi.    1.     Riukin's  venet  of  1842  (VoL  II.  p.  212)  nuf  be 
eompared : — 

''When  fint  He  stretebed  the  liicned  sone. 
And  heaped  the  hilla,  and  bimd  tbe  sea. 
Then  Wisdom  tat  beside  His  throne ; 
Bat  His  own  word  was  Charitie.**] 
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builds  securely  because  on  modest  and  measured  foundation, 
wide,  though  low,  and  in  the  natural  and  living  rock. 

Sophia  is  the  faculty  which  recognizes  in  all  things  their 
bearing  upon  life,  in  the  entire  sum  of  life  that  we  know, 
bestial  and  human ;  but,  which,  understanding  the  appointed 
objects  of  that  life,  concentrates  its  interest  and  its  power 
on  Humanity,  as  opposed  on  the  one  side  to  the  Animalism 
which  it  must  rule,  and  distinguished  on  the  other  side  from 
the  Divinity  which  rules  it,  and  which  it  cannot  imagine. 

It  is  as  little  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  reflect  much  on 
the  nature  of  beings  above  him,  as  of  beings  beneath  him. 
It  is  immodest  to  suppose  that  he  can  conceive  the  one,  and 
d^frading  to  suppose  that  he  should  be  busied  with  the 
other.  To  recognize  his  everlasting  inferiority,  and  his  ever- 
lasting greatness;  to  know  himself,  and  his  place;  to  be 
content  to  submit  to  God  without  understanding  Him ;  and 
to  rule  the  lower  creation  with  sympathy  and  kindness,  yet 
neither  sharing  the  passion  of  the  wild  beast,  nor  imitating 
the  science  of  the  Insect ; — ^this  you  will  find  is  to  be  modest 
towards  God,  gentle  to  His  creatures,  and  wise  for  himself.^ 

81.  I  think  you  will  now  be  able  to  feisten  in  your 
minds,  first  the  idea  of  unselfishness,  and  secondly,  that 
of  modesty,  as  component  elements  of  sophia;  and  having 
obtained  thus  much,  we  will  at  once  make  use  of  our 
gain,  by  rendering  more  dear  one  or  two  points  respecting 
its  action  on  art,  that  we  may  then  see  more  surely  its 
obscurer  function  in  science. 

It  is  absolutely  unselfish,  we  say,  not  in  the  sense  of 
being  without  desire,  or  effort  to  gratify  that  desire ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  longs  intensely  to  see,  or  know  the  things  it  is 
rightly  interested  in.  But  it  is  not  interested  spedidly  in 
itself.  In  the  d^pree  of  his  wisdom,  an  artist  is  unconcerned 
about  his  work  as  his  own; — concerned  about  it  only  in 
the  degree  in  which  he  would  be,  if  it  were  another  man's — 
recognizing  its  precise  value,  or  na  value,  from  that  outer 
standpoint.     I  do  not  think,  unless  you  examine  your  minds 

^  [This  passage  is  quoted  by  Raskin  in   his  Pre&ce  of  1883  to  the  seoond 
▼olume  of  Modem  PahUert:  see  VoL  IV.  p.  6  n.] 
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very  attentively,  that  you  can  have  any  conception  of  the 
difficulty  of  doing  this.  Absolutely  to  do  it  is  impossible, 
for  we  are  all  intended  by  nature  to  be  a  little  unwise,  and 
to  derive  more  pleasure,  therefore,  from  our  own  success  than 
that  of  others.  But  the  intense  degree  of  the  difference 
is  usually  unmeasured  by  us.  In  preparing  the  drawings 
for  you  to  use  as  copies  in  these  schools,  my  assistant  and 
I  are  often  sitting  beside  each  other ;  and  he  is  at  work, 
usually,  on  the  more  important  drawing  of  the  two.  I  so 
far  recognize  that  greater  importance,  when  it  exists,  that 
if  I  had  the  power  of  determining  which  of  us  should  suc- 
ceed, and  which  fail,  I  should  be  wise  enough  to  choose  his 
success  rather  than  my  own.  But  the  actual  effect  on  my 
own  mind,  and  comfort,  is  very  different  in  the  two  cases. 
If  he  fails,  I  am  sorry,  but  not  mortified ; — on  the  contrary, 
perhaps  a  little  pleased.  I  tell  him,  indulgently,  ''he  will 
do  better  another  time,"  and  go  down  with  great  content- 
ment to  my  lunch.  But,  if  /  fail,  though  I  would  rather, 
for  the  sake  of  the  two  drawings,  have  had  it  so,  the  effect 
on  my  temper  is  very  different.  I  say,  philosophically,  that 
it  was  better  so — ^but  I  can't  eat  any  lunch. 

82.  Now,  just  imagine  what  this  inherently  selfish  pas- 
sion— ^unconquerable  as  you  will  find  it  by  the  most  deli- 
berate and  maintained  efforts — fancy  what  it  becomes,  when 
instead  of  striving  to  subdue,  we  take  every  means  in  our 
power  to  increase  and  encourage  it;  and  when  all  the  cir- 
cumstances around  us  concur  in  the  deadly  cultivation.  In 
all  base  schools  of  Art,  the  craftsman  is  dependent  for  his 
bread  on  originality;  that  is  to  say,  on  finding  in  himself 
some  fragment  of  isolated  faculty,  by  which  his  work  may 
be  recognized  as  distinct  from  that  of  other  men.  We  are 
ready  enough  to  take  delight  in  our  little  doings,  without 
any  such  stimulus ; — ^what  must  be  the  effect  of  the  popular 
applause  which  continually  suggests  that  the  little  thing  we 
can  separately  do  is  as  excellent  as  it  is  singular !  and  what 
the  effect  of  the  bribe,  held  out  to  us  through  the  whole 
of  life,  to  produce — ^it  being  also  at  our  peril  not  to  produce 
— something  different   from   the  work  of  our  neighbours? 

XXII.  X 
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In  all  great  schools  of  art  these  conditions  are  exactly 
reversed.  An  artist  is  praised  in  these,  not  for  what  is 
different  in  him  from  others,  nor  for  solitary  performance 
of  singular  work;  but  only  for  doing  most  strongly  what 
all  are  endeavouring;  and  for  contributing,  in  the  measure 
of  his  strength,  to  some  great  achievement,  to  be  completed 
by  the  unity  of  multitudes,  and  the  sequence  of  ages. 

88.  And  now,  passing  from  art  to  science,  the  unselfish- 
ness of  sophia^  is  shown  by  the  value  it  therein  attaches  to 
every  part  of  knowledge,  new  or  old,  in  proportion  to  its 
real  utility  to  mankind,  or  largeness  of  range  in  creation. 
The  selfishness  which  renders  sophia  impossible,  and  en- 
larges the  elastic  and  vaporous  kingdom  of  folly,  is  shown 
by  otu*  caring  for  knowledge  only  so  fiu*  as  we  have  been 
concerned  in  its  discovery,  or  are  ourselves  skilled  and 
admired  in  its  communication.'  If  there  is  an  art  wfaidi 
^'puffeth  up,'"^'  even  when  we  are  surroimded  by  magnifi- 
cence of  achievement  of  past  ages,  confessedly  not  by  us 
to  be  rivalled,  how  much  more  must  there  be  a  science 
which  puffeth  up,  when,  by  the  very  condition  of  science, 
it  must  be  an  advance  on  the  attainments  of  former  time, 
and  however  slight,  or  however  slow,  is  still  always  as  the 
leaf  of  a  pleasant  spring  compared  to  the  dried  branches  of 
years  gone  by  ?  And,  for  the  double  calamity  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live,  it  has  chanced  that  the  demand  of  the 
vulgar  and  the  dull  for  originality  in  Art,  is  associated  with 
the  demand  of  a  sensual  economy  for  originality  in  science ; 
and  the  praise  which  is  too  readily  given  always  to  dis- 
coveries tiiat  are  new,  is  enhanced  by  the  reward  which 
rapidity  of  communication  now  ensures  to  discoveries  that 
are  profitable.  What  marvel  if  future  time  shall  reproadi 
us  with  having  destroyed  the  labours,  and  betrayed  the 
knowledge  of  the  greatest  nations  and  the  wisest  men,  while 

>  [Here  in  one  of  hit  own  oodIm  Ruikin  notee:  '' UntelfithnMi  of  r«^»d74«if 
against  hatred;  meekness  of  0'o^s humility  against  pride/'] 
*  [On  tiiis  subject  compare  Vol.  XVL  p.  374.] 
s  [1  Corinthians  riii.  l.J 
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we  amused  ourselves  with  fantasy  in  art,  and  with  theory 
in  science :  happy»  if  the  one  was  idle  without  being  vicious, 
and  the  other  mistaken  without  being  mischievous.  Nay, 
truth,  and  success,  are  often  to  us  more  deadly  than  error. 
Peihaps  no  progress  more  triumphant  has  been  made  in 
any  science  than  that  of  Chemist^;  but  the  practical  fact 
which  will  remain  for  the  contemplation  of  the  future,  is 
that  we  have  lost  the  art  of  painting  on  glass,  and  invented 
gun-cotton  and  nitro-glycerine.  ^'Can  you  imagine,"  the 
future  will  say,  ''those  English  fools  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  who  went  about  putting  up  memorials  of  them- 
selves in  glass  which  they  could  not  paint,  and  blowing 
their  women  and  children  to  pieces  with  cartridges  they 
would  not  fight  with?" 

M.  You  may  well  think,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  unjust 
and  prejudiced  in  such  sayings; — ^you  may  imagine  that 
when  all  our  mischievous  inventions  have  done  their  worst, 
and  the  wars  they  provoked  by  cowardice  have  been  for- 
gotten in  dishonour,  our  great  investigators  will  be  remem- 
bered, as  men  who  laid  first  the  foundations  of  fruitful 
knowledge,  and  vindicated  the  majesty  of  inviolable  law. 
No,  gentlemen;  it  will  not  be  so.  In  a  little  while,  the 
discoveries  of  which  we  are  now  so  proud  will  be  familiar 
to  all.  The  marvel  of  the  future  will  not  be  that  we 
should  have  di9cemed  them,  but  that  our  predecessors  were 
blind  to  them.  We  may  be  envied,  but  shall  not  be 
praised,  for  having  been  allowed  first  to  perceive  and  pro- 
claim what  could  be  concealed  no  longer.  But  the  misuse 
we  made  of  our  discoveries  will  be  remembered  against  us, 
in  eternal  history ;  our  ingenuity  in  the  vindication,  or  the 
denial,  of  species,  will  be  disregarded  in  the  face  of  the 
&ct  that  we  destroyed,  in  civilized  Europe,  every  rare  bird 
and  secluded  flower;  our  chemistry  of  agriculture  wiU  be 
taunted  with  the  memories  of  irremediable  famine ;  and  our 
mechanical  contrivance  will  only  make  the  age  of  the 
mitrailleuse  more  abhorred  than  that  of  the  guillotine. 

85.  Yes,  believe  me,  in  spite  of  our  political  liberality, 
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and  poetical  philanthropy;  in  spite  of  our  almshouses, 
hospitals,  and  Sunday-schools;  in  spite  of  our  missionaiy 
endeavours  to  preach  abroad  what  we  cannot  get  believed 
at  home;  and  in  spite  of  our  wars  against  slavery,  in- 
demnified by  the  presentation  of  ingenious  bills, — ^we  shall 
be  remembered  in  history  as  the  most  cruel,  and  therefore 
the  most  unwise,  generation  of  men  that  ever  yet  troubled 
the  earth: — ^the  most  cruel  in  proportion  to  their  sensi- 
bility,— the  most  imwise  in  proportion  to  their  science. 
No  people,  understanding  pain,  ever  inflicted  so  much:,  no 
people,  understanding  facts,  ever  acted  on  them  so  little. 
You  execrate  the  name  of  Eccelin  of  Fadua,^  because  he 
slew  two  thousand  innocent  persons  to  maintain  his  power; 
and  Dante  cries  out  against  Pisa  that  she  should  be  sunk 
in  the  sea,  because,  in  revenge  for  treachery,  she  put  to 
death,  by  the  slow  pangs  of  starvation,  not  the  traitor 
only,  but  his  children.*  But  we  men  of  London,  we  of 
the  modem  Pisa,  slew,  a  little  while  since,  five  hundred 
thousand  men  instead  of  two  thousand — (I  speak  in  official 
terms,  and  know  my  numbers) — ^these  we  slew,  all  guilt- 
less; and  these  we  slew,  not  for  defence,  nor  for  revenge, 
but  most  Uterally  in  cold  blood;  and  these  we  slew,  fathers 
and  children  together,  by  slow  starvation — ^simply  because, 
while  we  contentedly  kill  oin-  own  children  in  competition 
for  places  in  the  Civil  Service,*  we  never  ask,  when  once 
they  have  got  the  places,  whether  the  Civil  Service  is 
done. 

86.  That  was  our  missionary  work  in  Orissa,  some  three 
or  four  years  ago;* — our  Christian  miracle  of  the  five 
loaves,  assisted  as  we  are  in  its  performance,  by  steam- 
engines  for  the  threshing  of  the  corn,  and  by  railroads  for 

^  [See  the  note  in  Lecturti  m  Architecture  and  Painting,  §  112  (Vol.  XII.  p.  137)0 

'  [In/emo,  xxxiii.  79-67.  For  other  references  to  the  story  of  Ugolino,  see 
Poetry  qf  Architecture,  §  146  (Vol.  I.  p.  115),  and  Vol  d'Amo,  §  234.1 

'  [The  principle  of  a  stringrent  qualifying  examination  for  the  Civil  Service  had 
heen  instituted  in  1855,  and  in  1870  open  competition  was  estahlished.  For  Raskin's 
views  on  competitive  examinations,  see  helow,  §  177,  p.  243;  and  compare  Vol.  I. 
p.  384  n.] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  the  famine  in  India  in  1866 :  see  the  note  on  Seeame  and 
Liiies,  §  129  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  176),] 
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carrying  it,  and  by  proposals  from  English  noblemen  to 
cut  down  all  the  trees  in  England,  for  better  growing  it.^ 
That,  I  repeat,  is  what  we  did,  a  year  or  two  ago;  what 
are  we  doing  now?  Have  any  of  you  chanced  to  hear  of 
the  famine  in  Persia  ?  *  Here,  with  due  science,  we  arrange 
the  roses  in  our  botanic  garden,  thoughtless  of  the  country 
of  the  rose.  With  due  art  of  horticulture,  we  prepare  for 
our  harvest  of  peaches; — ^it  might  perhaps  seriously  alarm 
us  to  hear,  next  autumn,  of  a  coming  famine  of  peaches* 
But  the  famine  of  all  things,  in  the  country  of  the  peach 
—do  you  know  of  it,  care  for  it : — quaint  famine  that  it  is, 
in  the  fruitfuUest,  fairest,  richest  of  the  estates  of  earth; 
from  which  the  Magi  brought  their  treasures  to  the  feet 
of  Christ  ? 

How  much  of  your  time,  scientific  faculty,  popular  litera^ 
ture,  has  been  given,  since  this  year  began,  to  ascertain 
what  England  can  do  for  the  great  countries  under  her 
command,  or  for  the  nations  that  look  to  her  for  help; 
and  how  much  to  discuss  the  chances  of  a  single  impostor's 
getting  a  few  thousands  a  year  ? 

Gentlemen,  if  your  literature,  popular  and  other;  or 
your  art,  popular  and  other;  or  your  science,  popular  and 
other,  is  to  be  eagle-eyed,  remember  that  question  I  to-day 
solemnly  put  to  you — ^will  you  hawk  at  game  or  carrion?' 
Shall  it  be  only  said  of  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  of  England 
— ^**  Wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  thither  shall  the  eagles  be 
gathered  together"?* 

^  rrhe  reference  may  be  to  the  speech  of  Lord  Derby,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Manchegter  and  Liverpool  Agricultaral  Society  (Times,  September  6,  1871)i  which 
18  alluded  to  in  Fin'9  Claviaera,  Letter  10  (though  at  that  time  Ruskin  says  he  had 
not  read  it;  but  see  ibid,,  Loiter  46).  In  this  speech  Lord  Derby,  while  conceding 
that  "a  moderate  proportion  of  our  little  island  might  reasonably  be  preserved  for 
purposes  of  beauty  and  enjoyment,"  regrets  that  more  land  is  not  brought  under 
nigh  fiirming.] 

'  [See  the  newspaper  extract  given  in  Fort  Clavigera,  Letter  11.] 

3  ;See  above,  §  11,  p.  131.1 

*  [Matthew  xxiv.  28.  Ruskin  quotes  from  memory ;  the  verse  reads  "  Whereso- 
ever .  .  .  >  there  will  the  eagles  .  .  ."] 


LECTURE  III 

THE  RELATION  OF  WISE  ART  TO  WISE  SCIENCE 

''  The  marrow  after  St.  Valentine's;''^  1872 

87.  Our  task  to-day  is  to  examine  the  relation  between  art 
and  science,  each  governed  by  sophia,  and  becoming  capable, 
therefore,  of  consistent  and  definable  relation  to  each  other. 
Between  foolish  art  and  foolish  science,  there  may  indeed 
be  all  manner  of  reciprocal  mischievous  influence;  but  be- 
tween wise  art  and  wise  science  there  is  essential  relation, 
for  each  other's  help  and  dignity. 

You  observe,  I  hope,  that  I  always  use  the  term 
"  science,*'  merely  as  the  equivalent  of  "  knowledge."  I  take 
the  Latin  word,  rather  than  the  English,  to  mark  that  it  is 
knowledge  of  constant  things,  not  merely  of  passing  events : 
but  you  had  better  lose  even  that  distinction,  and  receive 
the  word  "  scientia  "  as  merely  the  equivalent  of  our  English 
"knowledge,"  than  fall  into  the  opposite  error  of  supposing 
that  science  means  systematization  or  discovery.  It  is  not 
the  arrangement  of  new  systems,  nor  the  discovery  of  new 
facts,  which  constitutes  a  man  of  science ;  but  the  submis- 
sion to  an  eternal  system,  and  the  proper  grasp  of  facts 
already  known. 

88.  And,  at  first,  to-day,  I  use  the  word  "art"  only  of 
that  in  which  it  is  my  special  office  to  instruct  you ;  graphic 
imitation ;  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called.  Fine  art.  Of  course, 
the  arts  of  construction, — building,  carpentering,  and  the 
like,  are  directly  dependent  on  many  sciences,  but  in  a 
manner  which  needs  no  discussion,  so  that  we  may  put  that 

^  [See  the  quotation  from  Chaucer  in  §  66;  below,  p.  161.] 
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part  of  the  business  out  of  our  way,  I  mean  by  art,  to*day, 
only  imitative  art;  and  by  science,  to-day,  not  the  know- 
ledge of  general  laws,  but  of  existent  facts.  I  do  not  mean 
by  science,  for  instance,  the  knowledge  that  triangles  with 
equal  bases  and  between  parallels,  are  equal,  but  the  know- 
l^ge  that  the  stars  in  Cassiopeia  are  in  the  form  of  a  W. 

Now,  accepting  the  terms  "science"  and  "art"  under 
these  limitations,  wise  art  is  only  the  reflex  or  shadow  of 
wise  science.  Whatever  it  is  really  desirable  and  honour- 
able to  know,  it  is  also  desirable  and  honourable  to  know 
as  completely  and  as  long  as  possible ;  therefore,  to  present, 
or  re-present,  in  the  most  constant  manner;  and  to  bring 
again  and  again,  not  only  within  the  thoughts,  but  before 
the  eyes;  describing  it,  not  with  vague  words,  but  distinct 
lines,  and  true  colours,  so  as  to  approach  always  as  nearly 
as  may  be  to  the  likeness  of  the  tlung  itself. 

89.  Can  anjrthing  be  more  simple,  more  evidently  or 
indisputably  natural  and  right,  than  such  connection  of  the 
two  powers?  That  you  should  desire  to  know  what  you 
ought ;  what  is  worthy  of  your  nature,  and  helpful  to  your 
life:  to  know  that; — ^nothing  less, — nothing  more;  and  to 
keep  record  and  definition  of  such  knowledge  near  you,  in 
the  most  vivid  and  explanatory  form  ? 

Nothing,  surely,  can  be  more  simple  than  this;  yet  the 
sum  of  art  judgment  and  of  art  practice  is  in  this.  You  Bie 
to  recognize,  or  know,  beautiful  and  noble  things — ^notable, 
notabilia,  or  nobilia;^  and  then  you  are  to  give  the  best 
possiUe  account  of  them  you  can,  either  for  the  sake  of 
others,  or  for  the  sake  of  your  own  forgetful  or  apathetic 
sdf,  in  the  future. 

Now  as  I  gave  you  and  asked  you  to  remember  without 
£uling,  an  aphorism  which  embraced  the  law  of  wise  know- 
ledge,' so,  to-day,  I  will  ask  you  to  remember,  without  fail, 
one,  which  absolutely  defines  the  relation  of  wise  art  to  it. 
I  have,  already,  quoted  our  to-day's  aphorism  to  you,  at 

»  [On  the  word  "noble/'  see  Time  and  Tide,  §  71  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  377).] 
*  [The  lines  from  Blake  quoted  in  §  21 ;  above,  p.  Ida] 
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the  end  of  my  fourth  lecture  on  sculpture/    Read  the  few 
sentences  at  the  end  of  that  lecture  now,  down  to 

"THE   BEST,   IN   THIS    KIND,   ARE   BUT  SHADOWS." 

That  is  Shakespeare's  judgment  of  his  own  art.  And  by 
strange  coincidence,  he  has  put  the  words  into  the  mouth 
of  the  hero  whose  shadow,  or  semblance  in  marble,  is 
admittedly  the  most  ideal  and  heroic  we  possess,  of  man; 
yet,  I  need  not  ask  you,  whether  of  the  two,  if  it  were 
granted  you  to  see  the  statue  by  Phidias,  or  the  hero 
Theseus  himself,  you  would  choose  rather  to  see  the  carved 
stone,  or  the  Uving  King.  Do  you  recollect  how  Shake- 
speare's Theseus  concludes  his  sentence,  spoken  of  the  poor 
tradesmen's  kindly  offered  art,  in  the  Midsummer  Nights 
Dream  ?  * 

"The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows:  and  the  worst 
are  no  worse,  if  imagination  amend  them." 

It  will  not  burden  your  memories  painfully,  I  hope, 
though  it  may  not  advance  you  materially  in  the  class 
list,  if  you  wiU  learn  this  entire  sentence  by  heart,  being, 
as  it  is,  a  faultless  and  complete  epitome  of  the  laws  of 
mimetic  art. 

40.  "But  Shadows  I"  Make  them  as  beautiful  as  you 
can;  use  them  only  to  enable  you  to  remember  and  love 
what  they  are  cast  by.  If  ever  you  prefer  the  skill  of  them 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  truth,  or  the  pleasure  of  them  to 
the  power  of  the  truth,  you  have  fallen  into  that  vice  of 
folly,  (whether  you  call  her  Koxia  or  fMapia^)  which  concludes 
the  subtle  description  of  her  given  by  Prodicus,  that  she 
might  be  seen  continually  eU  rhv  iavrn^  (tkiolv  avojSXeireiv^ — ^to 
look  with  love,  and  exclusive  wonder,  at  her  own  shadow. 

41.  There  is  nothing  that  I  tell  you  with  more  eager 
desire  that  you  should  believe — ^nothing  with  wider  ground 
in  my  experience  for  requiring  you  to  believe,  than  this, 

1  [Aratra  Pmtelici,  §  142  (Vol.  XX.  p.  300) ;  and  compare  below,  pp.  221,  485.1 
*  [Midnimmer  Nights  Dream,  v.  1,  213.    For  other  references  to  tne  so-called 
Theseas  of  the  Parthenon  (in  the  British  Museum)^  see  above,  p.  d6.] 
^  [Xenophon :  MenwrMHa^  ii.  1,  22.] 
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that  you  never  will  love  art  well,  till  you  love  what  she 
mirrors  better. 

It  is  the  widest,  as  the  clearest  experience  I  have  to 
give  you;  for  the  beginning  of  all  my  own  right  art  work 
in  life,  (and  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  that  I  should  tell 
you  this,)  depended  not  on  my  love  of  art,  but  of  moun- 
tains and  sea.  All  boys  with  any  good  in  them  are  fond 
of  boats,  and  of  course  I  liked  the  mountains  best  when 
they  had  lakes  at  the  bottom;  and  I  used  to  walk  always 
in  the  middle  of  the  loosest  gravel  I  could  find  in  the 
roads  of  the  midland  coimties,  that  I  might  hear,  as  I  trod 
on  it,  something  like  the  sound  of  the  pebbles  on  sea- 
beach.  No  chance  occurred  for  some  time  to  develop  what 
gift  of  drawing  I  had;  but  I  would  pass  entire  days  in 
rambling  on  the  Cumberland  hill-sides,  or  staring  at  the 
lines  of  surf  on  a  low  sand;  and  when  I  was  taken  annu- 
ally to  the  Water-colour  Exhibition,  I  used  to  get  hold  of 
a  catalogue  before-hand,  mark  all  the  Robsons,  which  I 
knew  would  be  of  purple  mountains,  and  all  the  Copley 
Fieldings,  which  I  knew  would  be  of  lakes  or  sea;  and 
then  go  deliberately  round  the  room  to  these,  for  the  sake, 
observe,  not  of  the  pictures,  in  any  wise,  but  only  of  the 
things  painted. 

And  through  the  whole  of  following  life,  whatever 
power  of  judgment  I  have  obtained,  in  art,  which  I  am 
now  confident  and  happy  in  using,  or  commimicating,  has 
depended  on  my  steady  habit  of  always  looking  for  the 
subject  principally,  and  for  the  art,  only  as  the  means  of 
expressing  it. 

42.  At  first,  as  in  youth  one  is  almost  sure  to  be,  I 
was  led  too  far  by  my  certainty  of  the  rightness  of  this 
principle:  and  provoked  into  its  exclusive  assertion  by 
the  pertinacity  with  which  other  writers  denied  it:  so  that, 
in  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Painters^  several  passages 
occurred  setting  the  subject  or  motive  of  the  picture  so 
much  above  the  mode  of  its  expression,  that  some  of  my 
more  feebly  gifted  disciples  supposed  they  were  fulfilling  my 
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wishes  by  choosing  exactly  the  subjects  for  painting  which 
they  were  least  able  to  paint.^  But  the  principle  itself,  I 
maintain,  now  in  advanced  life,  with  more  reverence  and 
firmness  than  in  earhest  youth:  and  though  I  believe  that 
among  the  teachers  who  have  opposed  its  assertion,  there 
are  few  who  enjoy  the  mere  artifices  of  composition  or 
dexterities  of  handling  so  much  as  I,  the  time  which  I 
have  given  to  the  investigation  of  these  has  only  farther 
assured  me  that  the  pictures  were  noblest  which  compelled 
me  to  forget  them. 

48.  Now,  therefore,  you  see  that  on  this  simple  theory, 
you  have  only  to  ask  what  will  be  the  subjects  of  wise 
science ;  these  also,  will  be,  so  far  as  they  can  be  imitatively 
or  suggestively  represented,  the  subjects  of  wise  art:  and 
the  wisdom  of  both  the  science  and  art  will  be  recognized 
by  their  being  lofty  in  their  scope,  but  sim|de  in  their  lan- 
guage; clear  in  fancy,  but  clearer  in  interpretation;  severe 
in  discernment,  but  delightful  in  display. 

44.  For  example's  sake,  since  we  have  just  been  listen- 
ing to  Shakespeare  as  a  teacher  of  science  and  art,  we  will 
now  examine  him  as  a  subject  of  science  and  art. 

Suppose  we  have  the  existence  and  essence  of  Shake- 
speare to  investigate,  and  give  permanent  account  of;  we 
shall  see  that,  as  the  scope  and  bearing  of  the  science 
become  nobler,  art  becranes  more  helpful  to  it ;  and  at  last, 
in  its  highest  range,  even  necessary  to  it;  but  still  only  as 
its  minister. 

We  examine  Shakespeare,  first,  with  the  science  of 
chemistry,  which  informs  us  that  Shakespeare  consists  of 
about  seventy-five  parts  in  the  hundred  of  water,  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  of  nitrog^i,  and  the  rest,  lime,  phosphorus, 
and  essential  earthy  salts. 

We  next  examine  Mm  by  the  science  of  anatomy,  which 
tdls  us  (with  other  such  matters,)  that  Shakespeare  has  seven 
cervical,  twelve  dorsal,  and  five  lumbar  vertebras;   that  his 

^  [Raskin  notices  this  misunderstanding  of  his  teaching  in  Seiome  and  LtRe9f 
I  106  (Vol  XVIIL  p.  152} :  see  the  rafereDcee  there  giren.] 
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fofre  arm  has  a  wide  sphere  of  rotation ;  and  that  he  differs 
from  other  animals  of  the  ape  species  hy  being  more  deli- 
cately prehensile  in  the  fingers,  and  less  perfectly  prehensile 
in  the  toes. 

We  next  approach  Shakespeare  with  the  science  of 
natural  history,  which  tells  us  the  colour  of  his  eyes  and 
hair,  his  habits  of  life,  his  temper,  and  his  predilection  for 
poaching. 

There  ends,  as  far  as  this  subject  is  concerned,  our  pos- 
sible science  of  substantial  things.  Then  we  take  up  our 
science  of  ideal  things :  first  of  passion,  then  of  imagination ; 
and  we  are  told  by  these  that  Shakespeare  is  capable  of 
certain  emotions,  and  of  mastering  or  commanding  them 
in  certain  modes.  Finally,  we  take  up  our  science  of  theo- 
logy, and  ascertain  that  he  is  in  relation,  or  in  supposed 
relation,  with  such  and  such  a  Being,  greater  than  himself. 

45.  Now,  in  all  these  successive  stages  of  scientific 
description,  we  find  art  become  powerful  as  an  aid  or 
record,  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  inquiry.  For 
diemistry,  she  can  do  scarcely  anything:  merely  keep  note 
of  a  colour,  or  of  the  form  of  a  crystal.  For  anatomy,  she 
can  do  somewhat  more;  and  for  natural  history,  almost  all 
things:  while  in  recording  passion,  and  affectionate  intel- 
lect, she  walks  hand  in  hand  with  the  highest  science;  and 
to  theology,  can  give  nobler  aid  even  than  verbal  expression 
of  literature. 

46.  And  in  considering  this  poWer  of  hers,  remember 
that  the  theology  of  art  has  only  of  late  been  thought 
deserving  of  attention:  Lord  Lindsay,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  was  the  first  to  recognize  its  importance ;  and  when  I 
entered  upon  the  study  of  the  schools  of  Tuscany  in  1845, 
his  "Christian  Mjrthology"^  was  the  only  guide  I  could 
trust.  Even  as  late  as  1860,  I  had  to  vindicate  the  true 
position,  in  Christian  science,  of  Luini,  the  despised  pupil 

1  [The  ShtMet  <if  the  Hutory  of  Chrittian  AH;  not  published,  however,  till  1847. 
See  en  the  subject  of  Rttskin't  obligations  to  Lord  Lindsay,  Vol.  XII.  p.  xzxiz.  n., 
and  ku  review  of  the  book,  ibid^  pp.  160  #09.] 
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least,  possess  as  much  unconscious  art  as  the  low»  brutes; 
and  build  nests  which  shall  be,  for  ourselves,  entirely  con- 
venient; and  may,  perhaps,  in  the  eyes  of  superior  beings, 
appear  more  beautifiil  than  to  our  own. 

56.  "Which  shall  be,  for  ourselves,  entirely  convenient.*' 
Note  the  word ; — ^becoming,  decorous,  harmonious,  satisfying. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  build  anything  sublime;  but,  at 
all  events,  we  should,  like  other  flesh-invested  creatures, 
be  able  to  contrive  what  was  decent,  and  it  should  be 
a  human  privilege  to  think  that  we  may  be  admired  in 
heaven  for  our  contrivance. 

I  have  some  difficulty  in  proceeding  with  what  I  want 
to  say,  because  I  know  you  must  partly  think  I  am  jesting 
with  you.  I  feel  indeed  some  disposition  to  smile  myself; 
not  because  I  jest,  but  in  the  sense  of  contrast  between 
what,  logically,  it  seems,  ought  to  be  and  what  we  must 
confess,  not  jestingly,  to  be  the  facts.  How  great  also, — 
how  quaint,  the  confusion  of  sentiment  in  our  minds,  as  to 
this  matter  1  We  continually  talk  of  honouring  God  with 
our  buildings ;  and  yet,  we  dare  not  say,  boldly,  that,  in 
His  sight,  we  in  the  least  expect  to  honour  ourselves  by 
theml  And  admitting,  though  I  by  no  means  feel  dis- 
posed to  admit,  that  here  and  there  we  may,  at  present, 
be  honouring  Him  by  work  that  is  worthy  of  the  nature  He 
gave  us,  in  how  many  places,  think  you,  are  we  offend- 
ing Him  by  work  that  is  disgraceful  to  it? 

56.  Let  me  return,  yet  for  an  instant,  to  my  bird  and 
her  nest.  If  not  actually  complacent  and  exultant  in  her 
architecture,  we  may  at  least  imagine  that  she,  and  her 
mate,  and  the  choir  they  join  with,  cannot  but  be  com- 
placent and  exultant  in  their  song.  I  gave  you,  in  a 
former  lecture,^  the  skylark  as  a  type  of  mastership  in 
music;  and  remembering — some  of  you,  I  suppose,  are  not 
likely  soon  to  forget, — ^the  saint  to  whom  yesterday  was 
dedicated,  let  me  read  to  you  to-day  some  of  the  prettiest 

»  [See  Lectures  on  AH,  §  67  (Vol.  XX.  p.  73).] 
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English  words  in  which  our  natural  feeling  about  such  song 
is  expressed.^ 

''And  anone,  as  I  the  day  espide^ 
No  lenger  would  I  in  my  bed  abide. 
But  unto  a  wood  that  was  fast  by, 
I  went  forth  alone  boldely. 
And  held  the  way  downe  by  a  brook  side. 

Till  I  came  to  a  laund  of  white  and  green, 

So  faire  one  had  I  never  in  been. 

The  ground  was  green,  ypoudred  with  daisie. 

The  floures  and  the  greves  like  hie. 

All  greene  and  white,  was  nothing  els  seene. 

There  sat  I  downe  among  the  faire  flours. 
And  saw  the  birds  trip  out  of  hir  hours, 
There  as  they  rested  hem  all  the  night. 
They  were  so  joyfuU  of  the  dayes  light. 
They  began  of  May  for  to  done  honours. 

They  ooud  that  service  all  by  rote. 
There  was  many  a  lovely  note. 
Some  sang  loud,  as  they  had  plained. 
And  some  in  other  manner  voice  yfained. 
And  some  all  out  with  the  full  throte. 

They  proyned  hem  and  made  hem  right  gay. 
And  daunceden  and  lepten  on  the  spray. 
And  evermore  two  and  two  in  fere. 
Right  so  as  they  had  chosen  hem  to  yere 
In  Feverere,  upon  saint  Valentines  day." 

You  recollect,  perhaps,  the  dispute  that  follows  between 
the  cuckoo  and  the  nightingale,  and  the  promise  which  the 
sweet  singer  makes  to  Chaucer  for  rescuing  her. 

"And  then  came  the  Nightingale  to  me 
And  said  Friend,  forsooth  I  thanke  thee 
That  thou  hast  liked  me  to  rescue. 
And  one  avow  to  Love  make  I  now 
That  all  this  May  I  will  thy  singer  be. 

I  thanked  her,  and  was  right  well  apaied. 
Yea,  quoth  she,  and  be  not  thou  dismaied, 
Tho'  thou  have  heard  the  cuckoo  erst  than  me; 
For,  if  I  live,  it  shall  amended  be. 
The  next  May,  if  I  be  not  afiraied." 

^  [The  Ouckow  and  the  Nightingale*    For  other  notes  on  the  birds  of  Chaucer,  see 
Munera  Pulverie,  §  149  n.  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  273  n.).] 

xxn.  L 
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**If  I  be  not  affiraied/'  Would  she  not  put  the  "if* 
more  timidly  now,  in  making  the  same  promise  to  any  of 
you,  or  in  asking  for  the  judgment  between  her  and  her 
enemy,  which  was  to  be  passed,  do  you  remember,  on  this 
very  day  of  the  year,  so  many  years  ago,  and  within  eight 
miles  of  this  very  spot  ? 

''And  this  sbftll  be  without  any  Nay 
On  the  morrow  after  St.  Valentine's  day. 
Under  a  maple  that  is  faire  and  green 
Before  the  chamber  window  of  the  Queen 
At  Woodstoke,  upon  the  greene  lawn. 

She  thanked  them,  and  then  her  leave  took 
And  into  an  hawthorn  by  that  broke. 
And  there  she  sate,  and  sang  upon  that  tree 
'  Terme  of  life  iove  hath  withheld  me' 
So  loud,  that  I  with  that  song  awoke." 

57.  "Terme  of  life  love  hath  withheld  mel*'  Ahis, 
how  have  we  men  reversed  this  song  of  the  nightingale  1 
so  that  our  words  must  be  "Terme  of  life — ^hatred  hath 
withheld  me.** 

This,  then,  was  the  old  English  science  of  the  song  of 
birds;  and  perhaps  you  are  indignant  with  me  for  bringing 
any  word  of  it  back  to  you?  You  have,  I  doubt  not, 
your  new  science  of  song,  as  of  nest-building:  and  I  am 
happy  to  think  you  could  aU  explain  to  me,  or  at  least 
you  will  be  able  to  do  so  before  you  pass  your  natural 
science  examination,  how,  by  the  accurate  connection  of 
a  larynx  with  a  bill,  and  by  the  action  of  heat,  originally 
derived  from  the  sun,  upon  the  muscular  fibre,  an  undu- 
latory  motion  is  produced  in  the  larynx,  and  an  opening 
and  shutting  one  in  the  bill,  which  is  accompanied,  neces- 
sarily, by  a  piping  sound. 

58.  I  will  not  dispute  your  statement;  still  less  do  I 
wish  to  answer  for  the  absolute  truth  of  Chaucer's.  You 
will  find  that  the  complete  truth  embraces  great  part  of 
both;  and  that  you  may  study,  at  your  choice,  in  any 
singing  bird,  the  action  of  universal  heat  on  a  marvellous 
mechanism,  or  of   individual   life,  on  a  frame  capable   of 
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exquisite  passion.  But  the  point  I  wish  you  to  consider  is 
the  relation  to  this  lower  creature's  power,  of  your  own 
human  agencies  in  the  production  of  sound,  where  you  can 
best  unite  in  its  harmony. 

59.  I  had  occasion  only  the  other  day  to  wait  for  half-an- 
hour  at  the  bottom  of  Ludgate  Hill.  Standing  as  much 
out  of  the  way  as  I  could,  under  the  shadow  of  the  rail- 
road bridge,  I  watched  the  faces,  all  eager,  many  anxious, 
and  some  intensely  gloomy,  of  the  hurried  passers-by;  and 
listened  to  the  ceaseless  crashing,  whistling,  and  thundering 
sounds  which  mingled  with  the  murmur  of  their  steps  and 
voices.  And  in  the  midst  of  the  continuous  roar,  which 
differed  only  from  that  of  the  wildest  sea  in  storm  by 
its  complexity  and  its  discordance,  I  was  wondering,  if  the 
sum  of  what  all  these  people  were  doing,  or  faying  to  do, 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  could  be  made  manifest,  what  it 
would  come  to. 

60.  The  sum  of  it  would  be,  I  suppose,  that  they  had 
all  contrived  to  live  through  the  day  in  that  exceedingly 
unpleasant  manner,  and  that  nothing  serious  had  occurred  to 
prevent  them  from  passing  the  following  day  likewise.  Nay, 
I  knew  also  that  what  appeared  in  their  way  of  life  painfrd 
to  me,  might  be  agreeable  to  them ;  and  it  chanced,  indeed, 
a  little  while  afterwards,  that  an  active  and  prosperous 
man  of  business,  speaking  to  one  of  my  friends  of  the 
disappointment  he  had  felt  in  a  visit  to  Italy,  remarked, 
especially,  that  he  was  not  able  to  endure  more  than  three 
days  at  Venice,  because  there  was  no  noise  there. 

61.  But,  granting  the  contentment  of  the  inhabitants  of 
London  in  consistently  producing  these  sounds,  how  shaU 
we  say  this  vocal  and  instrumental  art  of  theirs  may  com- 
pare, in  the  scheme  of  Nature,  with  the  vocal  art  of  lower 
animals?  We  may  indeed  rank  the  danger-whistle  of  the 
engines  on  the  bridge  as  an  excruciating  human  improve- 
ment on  that  of  the  marmot ;  and  the  trampling  of  feet 
and  grinding  of  wheels,  as  the  human  accentuation  of  the 
sounds  produced  by  insects,  by  the  friction  of  their  wings^ 
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or  thighs  against  their  sides :  but,  even  in  this  comparison, 
it  may  cause  us  some  humiliation  to  note  that  the  cicada 
and  the  cricket,  when  pleased  to  sing  in  their  vibratory 
manner/  have  leisure  to  rest  in  their  delight;  and  that  the 
flight  of  the  firefly  is  silent.  But  how  will  the  sounds  we 
produce  compare  with  the  song  of  birds?  This  London  is 
the  principal  nest  of  men  in  the  world ;  and  I  was  standing 
in  the  centre  of  it.  In  the  shops  of  Fleet  Street  and 
Ludgate  Hill,  on  each  side  of  me,  I  do  not  doubt  I  could 
have  bought  any  quantity  of  books  for  children,  which  by 
way  of  giving  them  religious,  as  opposed  to  secular,  instruc- 
tion, informed  them  that  birds  praised  Gk>d  in  their  songs. 
Now,  though,  on  the  one  hand,  you  may  be  very  certain 
that  birds  are  not  machines,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  just 
as  certain  that  they  have  not  the  smallest  intention  of  prais- 
ing Grod  in  their  songs;  and  that  we  cannot  prevent  the 
religious  education  of  our  children  more  utterly  than  by 
beginning  it  in  lies.  But  it  might  be  expected  of  ourselves 
that  we  should  do  so,  in  the  songs  we  send  up  £rom  our 
principal  nest!  And  although,  under  the  dome  at  the  top 
of  Ludgate  Hill,  some  attempt  of  the  kind  may  be  made 
every  seventh  day,  by  a  limited  number  of  persons,  we  may 
again  reflect,  witii  humiliation,  that  the  birds,  for  better  or 
worse,  sing  all,  and  every  day;  and  I  could  not  but  ask 
myself,  with  momentarily  increasing  curiosity,  as  I  endea- 
voured to  trace  the  emotions  and  occupations  of  the  persons 
who  passed  by  me,  in  the  expression  of  their  faces — what 
would  be  the  effect  on  them,  if  any  creatures  of  higher 
order  were  suddenly  to  appear  in  the  midst  of  them  with 
any  such  message  of  peace,  and  invitation  to  rejoicing,  as 
they  had  all  been  professing  to  commemorate  at  Christmas. 
62.  Perhaps  you  recollect,  in  the  lectures  given  on  land- 
scape during  the  spring   of  this  year,'  my  directing  your 

1  [Compare  Qaem  of  the  Air,  §  64  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  353).] 

'  rRoskin  wrote  the  present  lecture,  it  is  clear,  in  the  winter  of  1871>  and  did 
not  alter  this  date  iu  delivering  or  printing  them  in  1872.  The  lectures  on 
Landscape  were  delivered  in  the  spring  of  1871.] 
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attention  to  a  picture  of  Mantegna's  ^  in  the  loan  exhibition, 
representing  a  flight  of  twelve  angels  in  blue  sky,  singing 
that  Christmas  song.  I  ought  to  tell  you,  however,  that 
one  of  our  English  artists  of  good  position  dissented  from 
my  opinion  about  the  picture;  and  remarked  that  in  Eng- 
land ''we  wanted  good  art,  and  not  funny  art"  Whereas, 
to  me,  it  is  this  vocal  and  architectural  art  of  Ludgate 
Hill  which  appears  funny  art;  and  not  Mantegna's.  But  I 
am  compelled  to  admit  that  could  Mantegna's  picture  have 
been  realized,  the  result  would,  in  the  eyes  of  most  men, 
have  been  funnier  still.  For  suppose  that  over  Ludgate 
Hill  the  sky  had  indeed  suddenly  become  blue  instead  of 
black;  and  that  a  flight  of  twelve  angels,  ''covered  with 
silver  wings,  and  their  feathers  with  gold,"'  had  alighted 
on  the  cornice  of  the  railroad  bridge,  as  the  doves  alight 
on  the  cornices  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice;  and  had  invited 
the  eager  men  of  business  below,  in  the  centre  of  a  city 
confessedly  the  most  prosperous  in  the  world,  to  join  them 
for  five  minutes  in  singing  the  first  five  verses  of  such  a 
psalm  as  the  108rd — "Bless  the  Lord,  oh  my  soul,  and  aU 
that  is  within  im^  (the  opportunity  now  being  given  for 
the  expression  of  their  most  hidden  feelings)  "all  that  is 
within  me,  bless  His  holy  name,  and  forget  not  all  His 
benefits."  Do  you  not  even  thus,  in  mere  suggestion,  feel 
shocked  at  the  thought,  and  as  if  my  now  reading  the 
words  were  profane  ?  And  cannot  you  fancy  that  the  sensa- 
tion of  the  crowd  at  so  violent  and  strange  an  interruption 
of  traffic,  might  be  somewhat  akin  to  that  which  I  had 
occasion  in  my  first  lecture  on  sculpture  to  remind  you 
of, — ^the  feeling  attributed  by  Goethe  to  Mephistophdes  at 
the  song  of  the  angels:  "Discord  I  hear,  and  intolerable 
jingling  "  ?  • 

68.  Nay,  farther,  if  indeed  none  of  the  benefits  bestowed 

>  [A  slip  of  the  pen  for  Botticelli's :  No.  1034  in  the  National  Gallerf.     See 
LtdbattM  on  Landicape,  §  68  (above,  p.  46).] 

s  [See  Psalms  Izviii.  13.1 

>  [See  Araira  PerUehci,  §  12  (Vol.  XX.  p.  208)^  where  the  passage  is  qaoted.] 
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on,  or  accomplished  by,  the  great  city,  were  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  if  search  were  made,  throughout  its  confines, 
into  the  results  of  its  wealth,  might  not  the  literal  discord 
in  the  words  themselves  be  greater  than  the  felt  discord  in 
the  sound  of  them  ? 

I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  cutting  from  a  newspaper, 
which  I  took  with  me  three  years  ago,  to  a  meeting  in  the 
interest  of  social  science,  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  and  under  the  presidency  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  England.^  Under  the  (so  called)  ''classical"  paintings 
of  Bany,'  representing  the  philosophy  and  poetry  of  the 
ancients,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  the  chair;  and  in  his  pre- 
sence a  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science  propounded  and  supported  the  statement,  not  irre- 
levant to  our  present  inquiry,  that  the  essential  nature  of 
man  was  that  of  a  beast  of  prey.  Though,  at  the  time, 
(suddenly  called  upon  by  the  author  of  Tom  Brown  at 
Oxford^)  I  feebly  endeavoured  to  contradict  that  Socially 
Scientific  person,  I  do  not  at  present  desire  to  do  so.  I 
have  given  you  a  creature  of  prey  for  comparison  of  know- 
ledge. ''Doth  the  eagle  know  what  is  in  the  pit?" — and 
in  this  great  nest  of  ours  in  London,  it  would  be  well  if 
to  all  our  children  the  virtue  of  the  creature  of  prey  were 
fulfilled,  and  that,  indeed,  the  stir  and  tumult  of  the  city 
were  "as  the  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest  and  fluttereth  over 
her  young."  ^  But  the  slip  of  paper  I  had  then,  and  have 
now,  in  my  hand,*  contains  information  about  the  state 
of  the  nest,  inconsistent  with  such  similitude.  I  am  not 
answerable  for  the  juxtaposition  of  paragraphs  in  it.  The 
first  is  a  proposal  for   tiie  building  of  a  new   church   in 

♦  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  January  29th,  I869.* 

^  [For  this  meeting,  and  Ruakin's  tpeech  at  it,  aee  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  696  teq.  The 
paintings  by  Barry,  representing  the  progress  of  civilization,  were  executed  in 
1777-1783,  in  the  Isrge  hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  Adelphi.] 

>  TFor  Barry,  see  ^'Sir  Joshna  and  Holbein,"  §  9  n.  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  9).] 

'  [Deateronomy  xzzii.  11.] 

*  [The  passages  will  be  found  on  p.  7  of  the  issue.  The  proposal  was  to  erect  a 
memorial  church  at  Oxford  to  the  late  Archbishop  Longley.J 
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Oxford,  at  the  cost  of  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  the  second 
is  the  account  of  the  inquest  on  a  woman  and  her  child 
who  were  starved  to  death  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  The 
bodies  were  found  lying,  without  covering,  on  a  bed  made 
of  heaped  rags;  and  there  was  no  furniture  in  the  room 
but  a  wooden  stool,  on  which  lay  a  tract  entitled  **  The 
Goodness  of  God.""  The  husband,  who  had  been  out  of 
work  for  six  months,  went  mad  two  days  afterwards;  and 
being  refused  entrance  at  the  workhouse  because  it  was 
''  full  of  mad  people,"  was  carried  off,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
says  not  where. 

64.  Now,  gentlemen,  the  question  I  wish  to  leave  with 
you  to-day  is  whether  the  Wisdom  which  rejoices  in  the 
habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  and  whose  delights  are  with 
the  sons  of  men,^  can  be  supposed,  under  circumstances 
such  as  these,  to  delight  herself  in  that  most  closely  and 
increasingly  inhabited  portion  of  the  globe  which  we  our- 
selves now  dweU  on;  and  whether,  if  she  cannot  grant  us 
to  surpass  the  art  of  the  swallow  or  the  eagle,  she  may  not 
require  of  us  at  least,  to  reach  the  level  of  their  happiness. 
Or  do  you  seriously  think  that,  either  in  the  life  of  Ludgate 
Hill,  or  death  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs ;  in  the  art  of  Ludgate 
Hill,  or  idleness  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs;  and  in  the  science 
and  sanity  of  Ludgate  Hill,  or  nescience  and  insanity  of  the 
Isle  of  Dogs,  we  have,  as  matters  stand  now,  any  clear 
encouragement  to  repeat,  in  that  108rd  psalm,  the  three 
verses  following  the  five  I  named;  and  to  believe  in  our 
hearts,  as  we  say  with  our  lips,  that  we  have  yet,  dwelling 
among  us,  unofiended,  a  Grod  ^^who  forgiveth  all  our  ini- 
quities, who  healeth  all  our  diseases;  who  redeemeth  our 
life  £rom  destruction,  who  crowneth  us  with  loving-^kindness 
and  tender  mercies,  and  who  satisfieth  our  mouth  with  good 
things^  so  that  our  youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle's''? 

^  [ProTerbt  niL  31 ;  quoted  also  above,  §  19,  p.  136 ;  and  below,  §  77,  p.  17a] 
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LECTURE  IV 

THE  POWER  OF  MODESTY  IN  SCIENCE  AND  ART 

\lth  February y  1872 

65.  I  BEUEVEy  gentlemen,  that  some  of  you  must  have 
been  surprised,  —  and,  if  I  succeeded  in  making  my  last 
lecture  clearly  intelligible,  many  ought  to  have  been  sur- 
prised,— at  the  limitations  I  asked  you  to  admit  with  respect 
to  the  idea  of  science,  and  the  position  which  I  asked  you 
to  assign  to  it.  We  are  so  much,  by  the  chances  of  our 
time,  accustomed  to  think  of  science  as  a  process  of  dis- 
covery, that  I  am  sure  some  of  you  must  have  been  gravely 
disconcerted  by  my  requesting,  and  will  to-day  be  more 
disconcerted  by  my  finnly  recommending,  you  to  use  the 
word,  and  reserve  the  thought,  of  science,  for  the  acquaint- 
ance with  things  long  since  discovered,  and  established  as 
true.  We  have  the  misfortune  to  live  in  an  epoch  of  tran- 
sition from  irrational  dulness  to  irrational  excitement;  and 
while  once  it  was  the  highest  courage  of  science  to  question 
anything,  it  is  now  an  agony  to  her  to  leave  anything  un- 
questioned. So  that,  unawares,  we  come  to  measure  the 
dignity  of  a  scientific  person  by  the  newness  of  his  asser- 
tions, and  the  dexterity  of  his  methods  in  debate;  entirely 
forgetting  that  science  cannot  become  perfect,  as  an  occu- 
pation of  intellect,  while  anything  remains  to  be  discovered ; 
nor  wholesome  as  an  instrument  of  education,  while  any- 
thing is  permitted  to  be  debated. 

66.  It  appears,  doubtless,  a  vain  idea  to  you  that  an 
end  should  ever  be  put  to  discovery;  but  remember,  such 
impossibility  merely  signifies  that  mortal  science  must  re- 
main imperfect.  Nevertheless,  in  many  directions,  the  limit 
to  practically  useful  discovery  is  rapicUy  being  approached; 

168 
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and  you,  as  students,  would  do  well  to  suppose  that  it  has 
been  ahready  attained.  To  take  the  science  of  ornithology, 
for  instance:  I  suppose  you  would  have  very  little  hope  of 
shooting  a  bird  in  England,  which  should  be  strange  to  any 
master  of  the  science,  or  of  shooting  one  anywhere,  which 
would  not  fall  under  some  species  already  described.  And 
although  at  the  risk  of  life,  and  by  the  devotion  of  many 
years  to  observation,  some  of  you  might  hope  to  bring  home 
to  our  museum  a  titmouse  with  a  spot  on  its  tail  which 
had  never  b^ore  been  seen,  I  strongly  advise  you  not  to 
allow  your  studies  to  be  disturbed  by  so  dazzling  a  hope, 
nor  your  life  exclusively  devoted  even  to  so  important  an 
object.  In  astronomy,  the  fields  of  the  sky  have  not  yet, 
indeed,  been  ransacked  by  the  most  costly  instruments; 
and  it  may  be  in  store  for  some  of  you  to  announce 
the  existence,  or  even  to  analyse  the  materials,  of  some 
luminous  point  which  may  be  seen  two  or  three  times 
in  the  course  of  a  century,  by  any  one  who  will  journey 
to  India  for  the  purpose;  and,  when  there,  is  favoured 
by  the  weather.  But,  for  aU  practical  purposes,  the  stars 
already  named  and  numbered  are  as  many  as  we  require 
to  hear  of;  and  if  you  thoroughly  know  the  visible  motions, 
and  clearly  conceive  the  known  relations,  even  of  those 
which  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  ^e,  you  will  have  as  much 
astronomy  as  is  necessary,  either  for  the  occupation  of 
thought  or  the  direction  of  navigation. 

67.  But,  if  you  were  discontented  with  the  limit  I  pro- 
posed for  your  sciences,  much  more,  I  imagine,  you  were 
doubtful  of  the  ranks  I  assigned  to  them.  It  is  not,  I 
know,  in  your  modem  system,  the  general  practice  to  put 
chemistry,  the  science  of  atoms,  lowest,  and  theology,  the 
science  of  Deity,  highest :  nay,  many  of  us  have  ceased  to 
think  of  theology  as  a  science  at  all,  but  rather  as  a  specu- 
lative pursuit,  in  subject,  separate  from  science;  and  in 
temper,  opposed  to  her. 

Yet  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  to 
you,  in   so   many  terms,  that   what   we   call   theology,   if 
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true,  is  a  science;  and  if  false,  is  not  theology;  or  that 
the  distinction  even  between  natural  science  and  theology  is 
illogical:  for  you  might  distinguish  indeed  between  natural 
and  unnatural  science,  but  not  between  natural  and  spiri- 
tual, unless  you  had  determined  first  that  a  spirit  had  no 
nature.  You  will  find  the  facts  to  be,  that  entirely  true 
knowledge  is  both  possible  and  necessary — ^first  of  facts 
relating  to  matter,  and  then  of  the  forces  and  passions  that 
act  on  or  in  matter; — ^that,  of  all  these  forces,  the  noblest 
we  can  know  is  the  energy  which  either  imagines,  or  per- 
ceives, the  existence  of  a  living  power  greater  than  its  own ; 
and  that  the  study  of  the  relations  which  exist  between 
this  energy,  and  the  resultant  action  of  men,  are  as  much 
subjects  of  pure  science  as  the  curve  of  a  projectile.  The 
effect,  for  instance,  upon  your  temper,  intellect,  and  conduct 
during  the  day,  of  your  going  to  chapel  with  or  without 
belief  in  the  d&cacy  of  prayer,  is  just  as  much  a  subject 
of  definite  science,  as  the  effect  of  your  breakfast  on  the 
coats  of  your  stomach.  Which  is  the  hij^er  knowledge, 
I  have,  with  confidence,  told  j'^ou;  and  am  not  afraid 
of  any  test  to  which  you  may  submit  my  assertion. 

68.  Assuming  such,  limitation,  then,  and  such  rank,  for 
our  knowledge;  assuming,  also,  what  I  have  now,  perhaps 
to  your  weariness,  told  you,  that  graphic  art  is  the  shadow, 
or  image,  of  knowledge, — 1  wish  to  point  out  to  you  to-day 
the  function,  with  respect  to  both,  of  the  virtue  called  by 
the  Greeks  **  <rw^po<rvptj,''  ''safeness  of  mind,"  corresponding 
to  the  ''  salus  "  or  ''  sanitas  "  mentis,  of  the  Latins ;  **  health 
of  heart"  is,  perhaps,  the  best  English;  if  we  receive  the 
words  **  mens,"  "  m?w9,"  or  "  ^/wj*',"  as  expressing  the  passionate 
soul  of  the  human  being,  distinguished  from  the  intellec- 
tual ;  the  ''  mens  sana "  ^  being  possible  to  all  of  us,  though 
the  contemplative  range  of  height  her  wisdom  may  be  above 
our  capacities;  so  that  to  each  of  us  Heaven  only  permits 
the  ambition  of  being  troifw^  but  conmiands  the  resolution  to 
be  <r(i<f}pmK 

1  [See  JttFenal,  z.  SM.] 
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69.  And,  without  discassing  the  use  of  the  word  by 
different  writers,  I  will  tell  you  that  the  clearest  and  safest 
idea  of  the  mental  state  itself  is  to  be  gained  from  the 
representations  of  it  by  the  words  of  ancient  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  even  from  what  you  may  think  its  superstitions. 
Without  any  discussion  also  as  to  the  personal  existence  or 
traditional  character  of  evil  spirits,  you  will  find  it  a  prac- 
tical fact,  that  external  temptations  and  inevitable  trials 
of  temper,  have  power  against  you  which  your  health  and 
virtue  depend  on  your  resisting ;  that,  if  not  resisted,  the 
evil  energy  of  them  will  pass  into  your  own  heart,  <f>pwt  or 
m9w;  and  that  the  ordinary  and  vulgarized  phrase  *'the 
Devil,  or  betrajring  Spirit,  is  in  him''  is  the  most  scienti- 
fically accurate  which  you  can  apply  to  any  person  so 
influenced.^  You  will  find  also  that,  in  the  compass  of  lite- 
rature, the  casting  out  of,  or  cleansing  from,  such  a  state  is 
best  symbolized  for  you  by  the  image  of  one  who  had 
been  wandering  wild  and  naked  among  tombst  sitting  still, 
clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind,'  and  that  in  whatever  literal 
or  figurative  sense  you  receive  the  Biblical  statement  of 
what  followed,  this  is  absolutely  certain,  that  the  herd 
of  swine  hastening  to  their  destruction,  in  perfect  sym- 
pathy with  each  other's  fury,  is  the  most  accurate  symbol 
ever  given,  in  literature,  of  consummate  human  a<f>poavvti. 
•  •••••• 

(The  conditions  of  insanity,*  delighting  in  scenes  of  death, 
which  afiect  at  the  present  time  the  arts  of  revolutionary 
Europe,  were  illustrated  in  the  sequel  of  this  lecture:  but 
I  neither  choose  to  take  any  permanent  notice  of  the 
examples  I  referred  to,  nor  to  publish  any  part  of  what  I  said, 
until  I  can  enter  more  perfectly  into  the  analysis  of  the 
elements  of  evil  passion  which  always  distorted  and  polluted 

*  I  use  this  word  alwAjs  meaning  it  to  be  understood  literally,  and  in 
its  full  force. 

1  [Compare  Time  and  Tide,  §  61  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  361);  and  Ariadne  Flarentina, 
§  2M  (below,  p.  482).] 

'  [Mark  r,  2  eeq. ;  Luke  riii.  26  eeq,] 
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even  the  highest  arts  of  Greek  and  Christian  loyal  reU^on ; 
and  now  occupy  in  deadly  entireness,  the  chambers  of  ima- 
gination, devastated,  and  left  desolate  of  joy,  by  impiety, 
and  disobedience. 

In  relation  to  the  gloom  of  grey  colour  characteristic 
especially  of  the  modem  French  revolutionary  school,^  I 
entered  into  some  examination  of  the  conditions  of  real 
temperance  and  reserve  in  colour,  showing  that  it  con- 
sisted not  in  refusing  colour,  but  in  governing  it;  and  that 
the  most  pure  and  bright  colours  might  be  thus  perfectly 
governed,  while  the  most  dull  were  probably  also  tiiie  most 
violent  and  intemperate.  But  it  would  be  useless  to  print 
this  part  of  the  lecture  without  the  colour-illustrations  used. 

Passing  to  the  consideration  of  intemperance  and  im- 
modesty in  the  choice  even  of  landscape  subjects,  I  referred 
thus  for  contrast,  to  the  quietude  of  Turner's  ''Greta  and 
Tees."*) 

70.  If  you  wish  to  feel  the  reserve  of  this  drawing,  lode, 
first,  into  the  shops  at  their  display  of  common  chromo* 
lithotints ;  see  how  they  are  made  up  of  Matterhoms,  Monte 
Rosas,  blue  glaciers,  green  lakes,  white  towers,  magnificent 
banditti,  romantic  peasantry,  or  always-successful  sportsmen 
or  fishermen  in  Highland  costume;  and  then  see  what 
Turner  is  content  with.  No  Matterhoms  are  needful,  or 
even  particularly  pleasing  to  him.  A  bank,  some  idght  or 
ten  feet  high,  of  Yorkshire  shale  is  enough.  He  would  not 
thank  you  for  giving  him  all  the  giant  forests  of  Cali- 
fornia:— ^would  not  be  so  much  interested  in  them  nor  half 
so  happy  among  them,  as  he  is  here  with  a  switch  of  oak 
sapling,  which  the  Greta  has  pulled  down  among  the  stones, 
and  teased  awhile,  and  which,  now  that  the  water  is  lower, 
tries  to  get  up  again,  out  of  its  way. 

He  does  not  want  any  towers  or  towns.  Here  you  are 
to  be  contented  with  three  square  windows  of  a  country 
gentleman's  house.     He  does  not  want  resplendent  banditti. 

^  [Compare  below,  p.  202.] 

>  [Standiird  Seriee,  No.  2 :  lee  Vol.  XXI.  p.  11,  and  Plate  XXV.] 
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Behold  1  here  is  a  brown  cow  and  a  white  one :  what  would 
you  have  more?  And  this  scarcely-falling  rapid  of  the 
Tees — ^here  pausing  to  circle  round  a  pool,  and  there  laugh* 
ing  as  it  trips  over  a  ledge  of  rock,  six  or  seven  inches 
high,  is  more  to  him — ^infinitely  more — ^than  would  be  the 
whole  colossal  drainage  of  Lake  Erie  into  Lake  Ontario, 
which  Carlyle  has  justly  taken  for  a  type  of  the  Niagara 
of  our  national  precipitous  ia^pocrivti} 

71.  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the  true  temperance  of 
colour  in  this  drawing — ^how  slightly  green  the  trees  are, 
how  softly  blue  the  sky. 

Now  I  put  a  chromo-lithotint  beside  it. 

Well,  why  is  that  good,  this  bad?  Simply  because  if 
you  think,  and  w6rk,  and  discipline  yourselves  nobly,  you 
will  come  to  like  the  Greta  and  Tees;  if  not,  you  will 
come  to  like  this.  The  one  is  what  a  strong  man  likes; 
the  other  what  a  weak  one  likes:  that  is  modest,  full 
of  true  aliiiq^  noble  restraint,  noble  reverence; — ^this  has  no 
oi^,  no  fear,  no  measure; — ^not  even  purpose,  except,  by 
accumulation  of  whatever  it  can  see  or  snatch,  to  move 
the  vile  apathy  of  the  public  a(f>poavvrf  into  sensation. 

72.  The  apathy  of  a<f>po<rvvrf — ^note  the  expression  I  You 
might  think  that  it  was  <rw<f>po<rvv9i,  which  was  apathetic, 
and  that  intemperance  was  full  of  passion.  No;  the  exact 
contrary  is  the  fact.  It  is  death  in  ourselves  which  seeks 
the  exaggerated  external  stimulus.  I  must  return  for  a 
moment  to  the  art  of  modem  France. 

The  most  complete  rest  and  refreshment  I  can  get, 
when  I  am  overworked,  in  London  (for  if  I  try  to  rest  in 
the  fields,  I  find  them  turned  into  villas  in  the  course 
of  the  week  before)  is  in  seeing  a  French  play.  But  the 
French  act  so  perfectly  that  I  am  obliged  to  make  sure 
beforehand  that  aU  is  to  end  well,  or  it  is  as  bad  as  being 
helplessly  present  at  some  real  misery. 

'  ['' Shooting  Niagmra:  and  After  ?"  first   published   in  Maemillan's  Magazine 
for  August  1867 ;  now  included  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  MUcettanies.] 
'  [On  this  word,  see  Fars  C^vigera,  Letter  9.] 
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I  was  beguiled  the  other  day,  by  seeing  it  announced  as 
a  "Commie,"  into  going  to  see  "Frou-Frou."^  Most  of 
you  probably  know  that  the  three  first  of  its  five  acts  are 
comedy,  or  at  least  plaj^ul  drama,  and  that  it  plunges 
down,  in  the  two  last,  to  the  sorrowfuUest  catastrophe  of 
all  conceivable — ^though  too  frequent  in  daily  life — in  which 
irretrievable  grief  is  brought  about  by  the  passion  of  a 
moment,  and  the  ruin  of  all  that  she  loves,  caused  by  the 
heroic  error  of  an  entirely  good  and  unselfish  person.  The 
sight  of  it  made  me  thoroughly  ill,  and  I  was  not  myself 
again  for  a  week. 

But,  some  time  afterwards,  I  was  speaking  of  it  to  a 
lady  who  knew  French  character  well;  and  asked  her  how 
it  was  possible  for  a  people  so  quick  in  feeling  to  endure 
the  action  before  them  of  a  sorrow  so  poignant.  She  said, 
^*It  is  because  they  have  not  sympathy  enough:  they  are 
interested  only  by  the  external  scene,  and  are,  in  truth,  at 
present,  dull,  not  quick  in  feeling.  My  own  French  maid 
went  the  other  evening  to  see  that  very  play:  when  she 
came  home,  and  I  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  it,  she 
said  *it  was  charming,  and  she  had  amused  herself  im- 
mensely.' 'Amused!  but  is  not  the  story  very  sad?'  *Oh, 
yes,  mademoiselle,  it  is  bien  triste,  but  it  is  charming;  and 
then,  how  pretty  Frou-Frou  looks  in  her  silk  dress  1'" 

78.  Gentlemen,  the  French  maid's  mode  of  regarding 
the  tragedy  is,  if  you  think  of  it,  a  most  true  image  of 
the  way  in  which  fashionable  society  regards  the  world- 
sufifering,  in  the  midst  of  which,  so  long  as  it  can  amuse 
itself,  all  seems  to  it  well.  If  the  ball-room  is  bright, 
and  the  dresses  pretty,  what  matter  how  much  horror  is 
beneath  or  around?'  Nay,  this  apathy,  checks  us  in  our 
highest   spheres   of  thought,   and    chills   our   most   solemn 

^  [^^At  French  play  last  night/'  wrote  Ruskin  in  his  diary  (January  26^  1872), 
''saw  the  dreadful  Frou-Frou  (the  best  view  of  Venice  I  ever  saw  on  the  stage). 
Gives  me  much  to  think  of."  And  again  (January  28),  ''Yesterday  wretched  all 
day  from  memorv  of  French  play."] 

>  [Compare  Vol.  V.  p.  213^  where  Ruskin  quotes  to  the  like  effect  "  Casimir  de 
la  Vigne's  terrible  ballad,  'La  Toilette  de  Constance.'"] 
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purposes.  You  know  that  I  never  join  in  the  common 
outcries  against  Ritualism;  yet  it  is  too  painfully  manifest 
to  me  that  the  English  Church  itself  has  withdrawn  her 
eyes  from  the  tragedy  of  all  churches,  to  perk  herself  up 
anew  with  casement  and  vestment,  and  say  of  herself, 
complacently,  in  her  sacred  TrouciXla,^  "How  pretty  Frou- 
Frou  is,  in  her  silk  dress!" 

74.  We  recognize,  however,  without  difficulty,  the  peril 
of  insatiableness  and  immodesty  in  the  pleasures  of  Art. 
Less  recognized,  but  therefore  more  perilous,  the  insatiable- 
ness and  immodesty  of  Science  tempt  us  through  our  very 
virtues.  The  fatallest  furies  of  scientific  a(f>po<rv9ni  are  con- 
sistent with  the  most  noble  powers  of  self-restraint  and 
selfnsacrifice.  It  is  not  the  lower  passions,  but  the  loftier 
hopes  and  most  honourable  desires  which  become  deadliest 
when  the  charm  of  them  is  exalted  by  the  vanity  of  science. 
The  patience  of  the  wisest  of  Greek  heroes  never  fails, 
when  the  trial  is  by  danger  or  pain;  but  do  you  recollect 
that,  before  his  trial  by  the  song  of  the  Sirens,  the  sea 
becomes  calm  ?  *  And  in  the  few  words  which  Homer  has 
told  you  of  their  song,  you  have  not  perhaps  yet  with 
enough  care  observed  that  the  form  of  temptation  is  pre- 
cisely that  to  which  a  man  victorious  over  every  fleshly 
trial  would  be  likely  to  yield.  The  promise  is  not  that  his 
body  shall  be  gratified,  but  that  his  soul  shall  rise  into 
rapture;  he  is  not  urged,  as  by  the  subtlety  of  Comus,'  to 
disdain  the  precepts  of  wisdom,  but  invited,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  learn, — as  you  are  all  now  invited  by  the  a<f>po(rvvti 
of  your  age, — better  wisdom  from  the  wise. 

"For  we  know  all"  (they  say)  "that  was  done  in 
Troy  according  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  we  know 
everjrthing  that  is  upon  the  all-nourishing  earth."* 

1  rOn  this  word,  see  Vol.  XX.  p.  349  n.] 

'  [0dff99€y,  zii.  168.     For  another  reference  to  the  Song  of  the  Sirens,  see  Munera 
Puherit,  §  92  (Vol.  XVll.  p.  214).] 
'  [See  Milton's  Comtu,  706  9eq.\ 
*  [0dy99ey,  xii.  189-191.] 
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All  heavenly  and  earthly  knowledge,  you  see.  I  will 
read  you  Pope's  expansion  of  the  verses;  for  Pope  never 
alters  idly,  but  always  illustrates  when  he  expands.^ 

''Oh  stay,  oh  pride  of  Greece! 

(You  hear,  they  begin  by  flattery.) 

Ulysses,  stay. 
Oh  cease  thy  course,  and  listen  to  our  lay. 
Blest  is  the  man  ordained  our  voice  to  hear. 
The  song  instructs  the  soul,  and  charms  the  ear. 
Approach!    Thy  soul  shall  into  raptures  rise; 
Approach!  and  learn  new  wisdom  from  the  wise. 
We  know  whate'er  the  kings  of  mighty  name 
Achieved  at  Ilion  in  the  field  of  Fame, 
Whate'er  beneath  the  Sun's  bright  journey  lies. 
Oh,  stay,  and  learn  new  wisdom  from  the  wise." 

Is  it  not  singular  that  so  long  ago  the  danger  of  this 
novelty  of  wisdom  should  have  been  completely  discerned  ? 
Is  it  not  stranger  still  that  three  thousand  years  have  passed 
by,  and  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  leam  the  lesson, 
but  are  still  eager  to  add  to  our  knowledge,  rather  than  to 
use  it ;  and  every  day  more  passionate  in  discovering,-^ 
more  violent  in  competition, — are  every  day  more  cold  in 
admiration,  and  more  dull  in  reverence? 

75.  But,  gentlemen.  Homer's  Ulysses,  bound  to  the 
mast,  survives.  Dante's  Ulysses  is  bound  to  the  mast  in 
another  fashion.  He,  notwithstanding  the  protection  of 
Athena,  and  after  all  his  victories  over  fate,  is  still  rest- 
less under  the  temptation  to  seek  new  wisdom.  He  goes 
forth  past  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  cheers  his  crew  amidst 
the  uncompassed  solitudes  of  the  Atlantic,  and  perishes  in 
sudden  Charybdis  of  the  infinite  sea.     In  hell,  the  restless 

1  [See,  however,  Modem  Painters,  yol.  iii.  (Vol.  V.  p.  207),  and  a  letter  to  the 
OriHcy  October  27,  1860,  reprinted  from  Arrows  of  the  Ohace,  ii.  245  (in  a  later 
Yolume  of  this  edition),  in  Doth  of  which  places  Rnskin  takes  a  less  favourable 
view  of  expansions  by  Pope.  See  also  The  Storm-Cloud  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
p.  86  (ed.  1884).] 
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flame  in  which  he  is  wrapt  continually,  among  the  advisers 
of  evil,  is  seen,  from  the  rocks  above,  like  the  firefly's 
flitting  to  and  fro;  and  the  waving  garment  of  torture, 
which  quivers  as  he  speaks,  and  aspu'es  as  he  moves, 
condemns  him  to  be  led  in  eternal  temptation,  and  to  be 
delivered  from  evil  nevermore.^ 

i  [B^tmo,  xzW.  94-99 :  compare  Munera  PukftrU,  §  93  (VoL  XVU.  p.  214).] 
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LECTURE  V 
THE  POWER  OF  CONTENTMENT  IN  SCIENCE  AND  ART 

22fKf  February,  1872 

76.  I  MUST  ask  you,  in  order  to  make  these  lectures  of 
any  permanent  use,  to  be  careful  in  keeping  note  of  the 
main  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  in  the  course  of  each, 
and  of  the  sequence  of  such  results.  In  the  first,  I  tried 
to  show  you  tibat  Art  was  only  wise  when  unselfish  in  her 
labour;  in  the  second,  that  Science  was  only  wise  when 
unselfish  in  her  statement;  in  the  third,  that  wise  Art  was 
the  shadow,  or  visible  reflection,  of  wise  Science ;  and  in  the 
fourth,  that  all  these  conditions  of  good  must  be  pursued 
temperately  and  peacefully.  I  have  now  farther  to  tell  you 
that  they  must  be  pursued  independently. 

77.  You  have  not  often  heard  me  use  that  word  "in- 
dependence." And,  in  the  sense  in  which  of  late  it  has 
been  accepted,  you  have  never  heard  me  use  it  but  with 
contempt.  For  the  true  strength  of  every  human  soul  is 
to  be  dependent  on  as  many  nobler  as  it  can  discern, 
and  to  be  depended  upon,  by  as  many  inferior  as  it  can 
reach. 

But  to-day  I  use  the  word  in  a  widely  different  sense. 
I  think  you  must  have  felt,  in  what  amplification  I  was 
able  to  give  you  of  the  idea  of  wisdom  as  an  unselfish 
influence  in  Art  and  Science,  how  the  highest  skill  and 
knowledge  were  founded  in  human  tenderness,  and  that 
the  kindly  Art-wisdom  which  rejoices  in  the  habitable  parts 
of  the  earth,^  is  only  another  form  of  the  lofty  Scientific 
charity,  which  rejoices  "in  the  truth."*    And  as  the  first 
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See  above^  pp.  136,  167.] 
'  CorinthiuM  ziiL  6.1 
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order  of  Wisdom  is  to  know  thyself — though  the  least 
creature  that  can  be  known — so  the  first  order  of  Charity 
is  to  be  sufficient  for  thyself,  though  the  least  creature 
that  can  be  sufficed;  and  thus  contented  and  appeased,  to 
be  girded  and  strong  for  the  ministry  to  others.  If  suffix 
cient  to  thy  day  is  tiie  evil  thereof,^  how  much  more  should 
be  the  goodl 

78.  I  have  asked  you  to  recollect  one  aphorism  respect- 
ing Science,  one  respecting  Art ;  let  me — and  I  will  ask  no 
more  at  this  time  of  asking — ^press  you  to  learn,  farther, 
by  heart,  those  lines  of  the  Song  of  the  Sirens:  six  lines 
of  Homer,  I  trust,  will  not  be  a  weariness  to  you — 


xpiv  y  ijfu^v  luktyripw  dwh  frrofj^irtav  &r   oicovtroii, 
dXX  0  vc  Ttp^l^dfuvos  vcirat  koI  vXitwva  ci&i>$. 
tBfuv  yap  rot  «-av^,  &r  cvl  TpoSjf  wptljf 
'Apyttot  TpQis  re  Owv  icSnpri  ft^Yqa-av' 
tBfuv  ^  &r(ra  yivrirai  circ  x^*'^  vovXvfioTttpff, 

Hou.,  Od.,  xii.  1S6. 


''No  one  ever  rowed  past  this  way  in  his  black  ship, 
before  he  had  listened  to  the  honey-sweet  singing  of  our 
lips.  But  he  stays  pleased,  though  he  may  know  much. 
For  we  know  all  things  which  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  did 
in  the  wide  Trojan  plain,  by  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  we 
know  what  things  take  place  in  the  much  nourishing  earth.*' 
And  this,  remember,  is  absolutely  true.  No  man  ever  went 
past  in  the  black  ship,— obejring  the  grave  and  sad  law  of 
life  by  which  it  is  appointed  for  mortals  to  be  victors  on 
the  ocean, — but  he  was  tempted,  as  he  drew  near  that 
deadly  island,  wise  as  he  might  be,  {xal  TXelova  ei^,)  by 
the  voices  of  those  who  told  him  that  they  knew  every- 
thing which  had  been  done  by  the  will  of  God,  and  every- 
thing which  took  place  in  earth  for  the  service  of  man. 

79.  Now  observe  these  two  great  temptations.  You  are 
to  know  everything  that  has  been  done  by  the  will  of  God : 

1  [See  Matthew  tL  34.] 
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and  to  know  everything  that  is  vital  in  the  earth.  And 
try  to  realize  to  yovirselves,  for  a  little  while,  the  way 
in  which  these  two  siren  promises  have  hitherto  troubled 
the  paths  of  men.  Think  of  the  books  that  have  been 
written  in  fSedse  explanation  of  Divine  Providence :  think  of 
the  e£Ports  that  have  been  made  to  show  that  the  particular 
conduct  which  we  approve  in  others,  or  wish  ourselves  to 
follow,  is  according  to  the  will  of  God  Think  what  ghastly 
convulsions  in  thought,  and  vileness  in  action,  have  been 
fallen  into  by  the  sects  which  thought  they  had  adopted, 
for  their  patronage,  the  perfect  purposes  of  Heaven.  Think 
of  the  vain  research,  the  wasted  centuries  of  those  who 
have  tried  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  life,  or  of  its  support 
The  elixir  vitce,  the  philosopher's  stone,  the  germ-cells  in 
meteoric  iron,  "ewi  x^^*''  irovXi/jSoTe/^j;/' ^  But  at  this  day, 
when  we  have  loosed  the  last  band  from  the  masts  of  the 
black  ship,  and  when,  instead  of  plying  every  oar  to  escape, 
as  the  crew  of  Homer's  Ulysses,  we  row  like  the  crew  of 
Dante's  Ulysses,  and  of  our  oars  make  wings  for  our  foolish 
flight, 

''E  volta  nostra  poppa  nel  mattino, 
Dc*  remi  facemmo  ali  al  folic  volo"* — 

the  song  of  the  sirens  becomes  fatal  as  never  yet  it  has 
been  in  time.  We  think  ourselves  privileged,  first  among 
men,  to  know  the  secrets  of  Heaven,  and  fiilfil  the  eco- 
nomy of  earth ;  and  the  result  is,  that  of  all  the  races  that 
yet  have  been  put  to  shame  by  their  false  wisdom  or  false 
art, — ^which  have  given  their  labour  for  that  which  is  not 
bread,  and  their  strength  for  that  which  satisfieth  not,' — ^we 
have  most  madly  abandoned  the  charity  which  is  for  itself 
sufiicing,  and  for  others  serviceable,  and  have  become  of 
all  creatures  the  most  insufficient  to  ourselves,  and  the  most 
malignant  to  our  neighbours.     Granted  a  given  degree  of 

^  [See  the  passage  from  Homer,  above,  pp.  176, 170 ;  and  compare  p.  106,  below.] 
*  [Inferno,  zxvi.  124 :  ''To  the  dawn  our  poop  we  tum*d^  And  for  the  witless 
flight  niade  our  oars  wings"  (Gary).] 
[Isaiah  It.  2.] 
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knowledge — granted  the  "ira2  irXelova  «(J<w**  in  science,  in  art, 
and  in  literature, — and  the  present  relations  of  feeling  be- 
tween France  and  Grcnnany,  between  England  and  America, 
are  the  most  horrible  at  once  in  their  stupidity  and  malig- 
nity, that  have  ever  taken  place  on  the  globe  we  inhabit, 
even  though  all  its  great  histories  are  of  sin,  and  all  its 
great  songs,  of  death. 

80.  Gentlemen,  I  pray  you  very  solemnly  to  put  that 
idea  of  knowing  all  things  in  Heaven  and  Earth  out  of 
your  hearts  and  heads.  It  is  very  little  that  we  can  ever 
know,  either  of  the  ways  of  Providence,  or  the  laws  of 
existence.  But  that  little  is  enough,  and  exactly  enough: 
to  strive  for  more  than  that  little  is  evil  for  us;  and  be 
assured  that  beyond  the  need  of  our  narrow  being, — ^beyond 
the  range  of  the  kingdom  over  which  it  is  ordained  for  each 
of  us  to  rule  in  serene  airapKeia^  and  self-possession,  he  that 
increaseth  toil,  increaseth  foUy ;  and  he  that  increaseth  know- 
ledge, increaseth  sorrow.* 

81.  My  endeavour,  therefore,  to-day  will  be  to  point  out 
to  you  how  in  the  best  wisdom,  that  there  may  be  happy 
advance,  there  must  first  be  happy  contentment;  that,  in 
one  sense,  we  must  always  be  entering  its  kingdom  as  a 
little  child,  and  pleased  yet  for  a  time  not  to  put  away 
childish  things.'  And  while  I  hitherto  have  endeavoured 
only  to  show  how  modesty  and  gentleness  of  disposition 
purified  Art  and  Science,  by  permitting  us  to  recognize  the 
superiority  of  the  work  of  others  to  our  own — to-day,  on 
the  contrary,  I  wish  to  mdicate  for  you  the  uses  of  infan- 
tine self-satisfaction;  and  to  show  you  that  it  is  by  no 
error  or  excess  in  our  nature,  by  no  corruption  or  distor- 
tion of  our  being,  that  we  are  disposed  to  take  delight  in 
the  little  things  that  we  can  do  ourselves,  more  than  in  the 
great  things  done  by  other  people.  So  only  that  we  recog- 
nize the  littleness  and  the  greatness,  it  is  as  much  a  part 

1  [See  the  fall  title  of  the  lecture ;  aboTe,  p.  119.] 

*  [EoclMiMtee  L  la] 

s  [Mark  x.  16 ;  1  Corinthumt  adii.  11.] 
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of  true  Temperance  to  be  pleased  with  the  little  we  know, 
and  the  little  we  can  do,  as  with  the  little  that  we  have. 
On  the  one  side  Indolence,  on  the  other  Covetousness,  are 
as  much  to  be  blamed,  with  respect  to  omr  Arts,  as  omr 
possessions;  and  every  man  is  intended  to  find  an  exqui- 
site personal  happiness  in  his  own  small  skill,  just  as  he 
is  intended  to  find  happiness  in  his  own  small  house  or 
garden,  while  he  respects,  without  coveting,  the  grandeur 
of  larger  domains. 

82.  Nay,  more  than  this :  by  the  wisdom  of  Nature,  it 
has  been  appointed  that  more  pleasure  may  be  taken  in 
small  things  than  in  great,  and  more  in  rude  Art  than 
in  the  finest.  Were  it  otherwise,  we  might  be  disposed  to 
complain  of  the  narrow  limits  which  have  been  set  to  the 
perfection  of  human  skiU. 

I  pointed  out  to  you,  in  a  former  lecture,  that  the 
excellence  of  sculpture  had  been  confined  in  past  time  to 
the  Athenian  and  Etrurian  vales.^  The  absolute  excellence 
of  painting  has  been  reached  only  by  the  inhabitants  of 
a  single  city  in  the  whole  world ;  and  the  faultless  manner 
of  religious  architecture  holds  only  for  a  period  of  fifty 
years  out  of  six  thousand.  We  are  at  present  tormenting 
ourselves  with  the  vain  effort  to  teach  men  ever3nvhere  to 
rival  Venice  and  Athens, — ^with  the  practical  result  of  having 
lost  the  enjoyment  of  Art  altogether ; — ^instead  of  being  con* 
tent  to  amuse  ourselves  still  with  the  painting  and  carving 
which  were  possible  once,  and  would  be  pleasant  always,  in 
Paris,  and  London,  at  Strasbourg,  and  at  York. 

I  do  not  doubt'  that  you  are  greatly  startled  at  my 
saying  that  greater  pleasure  is  to  be  received  from  inferior 
Art  than  from  the  finest.  But  what  do  you  suppose 
makes  all  men  look  back  to  the  time  of  childhood  with  so 
much  r^pret  (if  their  childhood  has  been,  in  any  moderate 
d^pree,  healthy  or  peaceful)?    That  rich  charm,  which  the 

1  [Bm  ArtOra  I'MeKei,  §  181  (VoL  XX.  p.  331).] 

*  prhit  puiMge    "I  do  not  doubt  ...  no  miracle  surpriM"— with  §§  86  and  87« 
were  reprinted  by  Rnakin  aa  Appendix  iv.  in  his  Kaiei  en  FrmU  and  Jbfunt] 
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least  possession  had  for  us,  was  in  consequence  of  the  poor<- 
ness  of  our  treasures.  That  miraculous  aspect  of  the  nature 
around  us,  was  because  we  had  seen  little,  and  knew  less. 
Every  increased  possession  loads  us  with  a  new  weariness; 
every  piece  of  new  knowledge  diminishes  the  faculty  of 
admiration ;  and  Death  is  at  last  appointed  to  take  us  from 
a  scene  in  which,  if  we  were  to  stay  longer,  no  gift  could 
satisfy  us,  and  no  miracle  surprise. 

88.  Little  as  I  myself  know,  or  can  do,  as  compared 
with  any  man  of  essential  power,  my  life  has  chanced  to 
be  one  of  gradual  progress  in  the  thkigs  which  I  heg9n  in 
childish  choice ;  ^  so  that  I  can  measure  with  almost  mathe^ 
matical  exactitude  the  degree  of  feeling  with  which  less  and 
greater  degrees  of  wealth  or  skill  affect  my  mind. 

I  well  remember  the  delight  with  which,  when  I  was 
beginning  mineralogy,  I  received  from  a  friend,  who  had 
made  a  voyage  to  Peru,  a  little  bit  of  limestone  about 
the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  with  a  small  film  of  native  silver 
adhering  to  its  surface.  I  was  never  weary  of  contem-* 
plating  my  treasure,  and  could  not  have  felt  myself  richer 
had  I  been  master  of  the  mines  of  Copiapo. 

I  am  now  about  to  use  as  models  tor  your  rock  draw^ 
ii^  stones  which  my  year's  income,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
would  not  have  bought,  But  I  have  long  ceased  to  take 
any  pleasure  in  their  possession ;  and  am  oiily  thinking,  now, 
to  whom  else  they  can  be  of  use,  since  they  can  be  of  no 
more  to  me. 

84.  But  the  loss  of  pleasure  to  me  caused  by  advance 
in  knowledge  of  drawings  has  been  far  greater  than  that 
induced  by  my  riches  in  minerals. 

I  have  placed,  in  yoiur  Reference  Series,  one  or  two 
drawings  of  architecture,  made  when  I  was  a  youth  of 
twenty,  with  perfect  ease  to  m3rself,  and  some  pleasure  to 
other  people.'    A  day  spent  in  dcetching  then  brought  with 

1  [Compare  Queen  qf  the  AW,  §  112  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  396).] 

*  [Sm  JUftroneo  8wi«,  Not.  64  and  66 :  drawing!  of  1841  (VoL  XXL  a  31). 
No.  64  is  reprodncod  on  Plate  2  in  VoL  IV. ;  Na  66,  on  PUte  2  in  Vol.  lU.] 
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it  no  weariness,  and  infinite  complacency.  I  know  better 
now  what  drawing  should  be;  the  effort  to  do  my  work 
rightly  fiitigues  me  in  an  hour,  and  I  never  care  to  look  at 
it  again  from  that  day  forward 

85.  It  is  true  that  men  of  great  and  real  power  do  the 
best  things  with  comparative  ease;^  but  you  will  never 
hear  them  express  the  complacency  which  simple  persons 
feel  in  partial  success.  There  is  nothing  to  be  r^pretted  in 
this;  it  is  appointed  for  all  men  to  enjoy,  but  for  few  to 
achieve. 

And  do  not  think  that  I  am  wasting  your  time  in  dwel- 
ling on  these  simple  moralities.  From  the  fiicts  I  have  been 
stating  we  must  derive  this  great  principle  for  all  effort 
That  we  must  endeavour  to  do^  not  what  is  absolutely 
best,  but  what  is  easily  within  our  power  and  adapted  to 
our  temper  and  condition. 

86.  In  your  educational  series  is  a  lithographic  drawing, 
by  Front,  of  an  old  house  in  Strasbourg.'  The  carvings 
of  its  woodwork  are  in  a  style  altogether  provincial,  yet 
of  which  the  origin  is  very  distant.  The  delicate  Renais- 
sance architecture  of  Italy  was  affected,  even  in  its  finest 
periods,  by  a  tendency  to  throw  out  convex  masses  at  the 
bases  of  its  pillars ;  the  wood-carvers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
adopted  this  bulged  form  as  their  first  element  of  ornamen- 
tation, and  these  windows  of  Strasbourg  are  only  imitations 
by  the  Grcrman  peasantry  of  what,  in  its  finest  type,  you 
must  seek  as  far  away  as  the  Duomo  of  Bergamo.' 

But  the  burgher,  or  peasant,  of  Alsace  enjoyed  his  rude 
imitation,  adapted,  as  it  was,  boldly  and  frankly  to  the  size 
of  his  house  and  the  grain  of  the  larch  logs  of  which  he 
built  it,  infinitely  more  than  the  refined  Italian  enjoyed 
the  floral  luxuriance  of  his  marble ;  and  all  the  treasures  of 
a  great  exhibition  could  not  have  given  him  the  tenth  part 

1  [Compare  Prt-RapKaeimam,  §  3  (Vol.  XII.  p.  344).] 

s  [Edneational  Seriw,  No.  69  (Vol.  XXL  pp.  80,  122).  Reproduoed  In  VoL  XIV., 
PUte  XIV.] 

*  [For  aaothar  relerenoe  lo  this  building^  toe  SUmet  ^  Venice,  toL  L  (VoL  IX. 
p.  827  n.).] 
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of  the  exultation  with  which  he  saw  the  gable  of  his  roof 
completed  over  its  jutting  fret-work ;  and  wrote  among  the 
rude  intricacies  of  its  sculpture,  in  flourished  black-letter, 
that  ^^He  and  his  wife  had  built  their  house  with  Grod's 
help,  and  prayed  Him  to  let  them  live  long  in  it, — ^they, 
and  their  children."^ 

87.  But  it  is  not  only  the  rustic  method  of  architecture 
which  I  wish  you  to  note  in  this  plate;  it  is  the  rustic 
method  of  drawing  also.  The  manner  in  which  these  blunt 
timber  carvings  are  drawn  by  Prout  is  just  as  provincial 
as  the  carvings  themselves.  Bom  in  a  far-away  district  of 
England,  and  learning  to  draw,  unhdped,  with  fishing-boats 
for  his  models;'  making  his  way  instinctively  until  he  had 
command  of  his  pencil  enough  to  secure  a  small  income  by 
lithographic  drawing;  and  finding  picturesque  character  in 
buildings  from  which  all  the  finest  lines  of  their  carving 
had  been  efiaced  by  time;  possessing  also  an  instinct  in  the 
expression  of  such  subjects  so  peculiar  as  to  wm  for  him 
a  satisfying  popularity,  and,  far  better,  to  enable  him  to 
derive  perpetual  pleasure  in  the  seclusion  of  country  hamlets, 
and  the  quiet  streets  of  deserted  cities, — ^Prout  had  never 
any  motive  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  refinements,  or 
contend  with  the  difficulties,  of  a  more  accomplished  art 
So  far  from  this,  his  manner  of  work  was,  by  its  very  im- 
perfection, in  the  most  perfect  sympathy  with  the  subjects 
he  enjoyed.  The  broad  chalk  touches  in  which  he  has 
represented  to  us  this  house  at  Strasbourg  are  entirely 
sufiicient  to  give  true  idea  of  its  effect.  To  have  drawn  its 
ornaments  with  subtlety  of  Leonardesque  delineation  would 
only  have  exposed  their  faults,  and  mocked  their  rusticity* 
The  drawing  would  have  become  painfrd  to  you  from  the 
sense  of  the  time  which  it  had  taken  to  represent  what  was 
not  worth  the  labour,  and  to  direct  your  attention  to  what 
could  only,  if  closely  examined,  be  matter  of  offence.  But 
here  you  have  a  simple  and  provincial  draughtsman  happily 

1  [Compare  iSiicwfi  Lampt,  VoL  VIIL  p.  229,  for  a  timilar  inicription.] 
*  [Conpwo  tho  sketch  of  Pronf  •  career  in  VoL  Xll.  pp.  306  nq.] 
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But  this  question  is  not  one  which  can  be  determined 
by  the  needs,  or  limited  to  the  circumstances  of  Art.  To 
live  generally  more  modest  and  contented  lives;  to  win  the 
greatest  possible  pleasure  from  the  smallest  things;  to  do 
what  is  likely  to  be  serviceable  to  our  immediate  neigh- 
bours, whether  it  seem  to  them  admirable  or  not ;  to  make 
no  pretence  of  admiring  what  has  really  no  hold  upon  our 
hearts ;  and  to  be  resolute  in  refusing  all  additions  to  our 
learning,  until  we  have  perfectly  arranged  and  secured  what 
learning  we  have  got; — ^these  are  conditions,  and  laws,  of 
imquestionable  coijyta  and  arw<l>poavyfif  which  will  indeed  lead 
us  up  to  fine  art  if  we  are  resolved  to  have  it  fine ;  but  will 
also  do  what  is  much  better,  make  rude  art  precious. 

91.  It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  necessary  that 
provincial  art  should  be  rude,  though  it  may  be  singular. 
Often  it  is  no  less  delicate  than  quaint,  and  no  less  refined 
in  grace  than  original  in  character.  This  19  likely  always 
to  take  place  when  a  people  of  naturally  fine  artistic  temper 
work  with  the  respect  which,  as  I  endeavoured  to  show 
you  in  a  former  lecture,  ought  always  to  be  paid  to  local 
material  and  circumstance. 

I  have  placed  in  your  educational  series  the  phot<^praph 
of  the  door  of  a  wooden  house  in  Abbeville,  and  of  the 
winding  stair  above  ;^  both  so  exquisitely  sculptured  that 
the  real  vine-leaves  which  had  wreathed  themselves  about 
their  pUlars,  cannot,  in  the  photograph,  be  at  once  disowned 
from  the  carved  foliage.  The  latter,  quite  as  graceful, 
can  only  be  known  for  art  by  its  quaint  setting. 

Yet  this  school  of  sculpture  is  altogether  provindaL  It 
could  only  have  risen  in  a  richly-wooded  chalk  country, 
where  the  sapling  trees  beside  the  brooks  gave  example  to 
the  workman  of  the  most  intricate  tracery,  and  the  white 
clifis  above  the  meadows  frimished  docile  material  to  his 
hand.' 

1  [Edaeational  Series.  No.  62  (VoL  XXI.  pp.  80,  294).  Plate  VII.  in  VoL  XIV. 
(p.  388) ;  lee  alio  VoL  XIX.  p.  276.] 

*  [Compere  the  lecture  on  ''The  Flembojant  Architecture  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Somme,"  §  12  (VoL  XIX.  p.  261).] 
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92.  I  have  now,  to  my  sorrow,  learned  to  deq>ise  the 
elaborate  intricacy,  and  the  playful  realizations,  of  the  Nor- 
man designers ;  and  can  only  be  satisfied  by  the  reserved  and 
proud  imagination  of  the  master  schools.  But  the  utmost 
pleasure  I  now  take  in  these  is  ahnost  as  nothing,  compared 
to  the  joy  I  used  to  have,  when  I  knew  no  b^ter,  in  the 
firetted  pinnacles  of  Rouen,  and  white  lace,  rather  than  stone- 
work, of  the  chapels  of  Rue  and  Amboise.^ 

Yet  observe  that  the  first  condition  of  this  really  precious 
provincial  work  is  its  being  the  best  that  can  be  done  under 
the  given  circumstances;  and  the  second  is,  that  though 
provincial,  it  is  not  in  the  least  frivolous  or  ephemeral,  but 
as  definitely  civic,  or  public,  in  design,  and  as  permanent 
in  the  manner  of  it,  as  the  work  of  the  most  learned 
academies:  while  its  execution  brought  out  the  energies  of 
each  little  state,  not  necessarily  in  rivalship,  but  severally 
in  the  perfecting  of  styles  which  Nature  had  rendered  it 
impossible  for  their  neighbours  to  imitate. 

98.  This  civic  unity,  and  the  feeling  of  the  workman 
that  he  is  performing  his  part  in  a  great  scene  which  is 
to  endure  for  centuries,  while  yet,  within  the  walls  of  his 
city,  it  is  to  be  a  part  of  his  own  peculiar  life,  and  to 
be  separate  from  all  the  world  besides,  develops^  together, 
whatever  duty  he  acknowledges  as  a  patriot,  and  whatever 
complacency  he  feels  as  an  artist. 

We  now  build,  in  our  villages,  by  the  rules  of  the 
Academy  of  London ;  and  if  there  be  a  little  original  viva^ 
city  or  genius  in  any  provincial  workman,  he  is  almost 
sure  to  spend  it  in  making  a  ridiculous  toy.  Nothing  is 
to  me  much  more  pathetic  than  the  way  that  our  neglected 
workmen  thus  throw  their  lives  away.  As  I  was  walking 
the  other  day  through  the  Crystal  Palace,  I  came  upon 
a  toy  which  had  taken  the  leisure  of  five  years  to  nud^e; 

^  [For  the  CKapelle  du  St  £«prit  at  Rue  Tlfi  miles  north  of  Abheville)^  see 
VoL  XIX.  p.  xxzix. ;  for  Ruskin's  early  impretnone  of  Rouen^  see  his  verses  and 
early  drawing  in  Vol.  II.  p.  400,  and  compare  Modem  Painten,  yoL  i.  (Vol.  III. 
p.  94:  ''the  delight  with  which  we  look  on  the  fretted  front  of  Rouen");  for 
Amboise,  see  agsin  the  verses  and  early  drawing  (Vol.  11.  p.  170).] 
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nothing  else  can  be  truly  seen  or  loved, — is  the  human  life 
of  your  own  people,  understood  in  its  history,  and  admired 
in  its  presence. 

And  unless  that  be  first  made  beautifid,  idealism  must 
be  false  and  imagination  monstrous. 

It  is  your  influence  on  the  existing  world  which,  in  your 
studies  here,  you  ought  finally  to  consider ;  and  although  it 
is  not,  in  that  influence,  my  function  to  direct  you,  I  hope 
you  ivill  not  be  discontented  to  know  that  I  shall  ask  no 
effort  from  your  art-genius,  beyond  the  rational  suggestion 
of  what  we  may  one  day  hope  to  see  actually  realized  in 
England,  in  the  sweetness  of  her  landscape,  and  the  dignity 
of  her  people.  

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  this  lecture,  I  may 
mention  to  you  that  I  have  received  an  interesting  letter, 
requesting  me  to  assist  in  promoting  some  improvements 
designed  in  the  city  of  Oxford. 

But  as  the  entire  charm  and  educational  power  of  the 
dty  of  Oxford,  so  far  as  that  educational  power  depended 
on  reverent  associations,  or  on  visible  solemnities  and  sere- 
nities of  architecture,  have  been  already  destroyed;  and, 
as  far  as  our  own  lives  extend,  destroyed,  I  may  say,  for 
ever,  by  the  manufacturing  suburb  which  heaps  its  ashes 
on  one  side,  and  the  cheap-lodging  suburb  which  heaps 
its  brickbats  on  the  oth^r;  I  am  myself,  either  as  anti- 
quary or  artist,  absolutely  indifferent  to  what  happens  next ; 
except  on  grounds  respecting  the  possible  health,  cleanliness, 
and  decency  which  may  yet  be  obtained  for  the  increasing 
population. 

How  far  cleanliness  and  decency  bear  on  art  and  science,^ 
or  on  the  changed  functions  of  the  university  to  its  crowd 
of  modem  students,  I  have  partly  to  consider  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  my  next  lecture,  and  I  will  reserve 
therefore  any  definite  notice  of  these  proposed  improvements 
in  the  city,  until  the  next  occasion  of  meeting  you. 

1  [Compare  Leeiurei  an  Art,  §§  116^  123  (Vol.  XX.  pp.  107,  113).] 
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96.  I  HATE  now,  perhaps  to  the  exhaustion  of  your  patience, 
but,  you  will  find,  not  without  real  necessity,  defined  the 
manner  in  which  the  mental  tempers,  ascertained  by  philo- 
sophy to  be  evil  or  good,  retard  and  advance  the  parallel 
studies  of  science  and  art. 

In  this  and  the  two  next  following  lectures  I  shall 
endeavour  to  state  to  you  the  literal  modes  in  which  the 
virtues  of  art  are  connected  with  the  principles  of  exact 
science ;  but  now,  remember,  I  am  speaking,  not  of  the 
consummate  science  of  which  art  is  the  image ;  but  only  of 
what  science  we  have  actually  attained,  which  is  often  little 
more  than  terminology  (and  even  that  uncertain),  with  only 
a  gleam  of  true  science  here  and  there. 

I  will  not  delay  you  by  any  defence  of  the  arrangement 
of  sciences  I  have  chosen.  Of  course  we  may  at  once  dis- 
miss chemistry  and  pure  mathematics  from  our  consideration. 
Chemistry  can  do  nothing  for  art  but  mix  her  colours,  and 
tell  her  what  stones  will  stand  weather;  (I  wish,  at  this 
day,  she  did  as  much ;)  and  with  pure  mathematics  we  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do ;  nor  can  that  abstract  form  of  high 
mathesis  stoop  to  comprehend  the  simplicity  of  art.  To  a 
first  wrangler  at  Cambridge,  under  the  present  conditions  of 
his  trial,  statues  will  necessarily  be  stone  doUs,^  and  imagi- 
native work  unintelligible.     We  have,  then,  in  true  fellowship 

^  [See  A  reference  to  this  lecture  in  Fort  Cktvigera,  Letter  75 ;  and  also,  below, 
^'Readiugg  in  Modem  Paintere,"  §  60,  p.  627.1 

*  [A  reference  to  the  saying  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton :  see  Vol.  XX.  p.  221.] 
xxn.  IW  N 
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organisms   were   but   maTdfestaUons  of  applied  physics  and 

appUed  chemistry.    Professor  puts  the  genendizations 

of  physicists  in  a  few  words:  When  speaking  of  the  sun, 
it  is  remarked — *He  rears  the  whole  vegetable  world,  and 
through  it  the  animal;  the  lilies  of  the  field  are  his  work- 
manship, the  verdure  of  the  meadows,  and  the  cattle  upon 
a  thousand  hills.  He  forms  the  muscle,  he  urges  the  blood, 
he  builds  the  brain.  His  fleetness  is  in  the  lion's  foot;  he 
springs  in  the  panther,  he  soars  in  the  eagle,  he  slides  in 
the  snake.  He  builds  the  forest  and  hews  it  down,  the 
power  which  raised  the  tree  and  that  which  wields  the  axe 
being  one  and  the  same.'" 

All  this  is  exceedingly  true ;  and  it  is  new  in  one  respect, 
namely,  in  the  ascertainment  that  the  quantity  of  solar  force 
necessary  to  produce  motive  power  is  measurable,  and,  in 
its  sum,  unalterable.  For  the  rest,  it  was  perfectly  well 
known  in  Homer's  time,  as  now,  that  animals  could  not 
move  till  they  were  warm;  and  the  fact  that  the  warmth 
which  enables  them  to  do  so  is  finally  traceable  to  the 
sun,  would  have  appeared  to  a  Greek  physiologist,  no  more 
interesting  than,  to  a  Greek  poet,  would  have  been  the  no 
less  certain  fact,  that  "Tout  ce  que  se  peut  dire  de  beau 
est  dans  les  dictionnaires ;  il  n'y  a  que  les  mots  qui  sont 
transposes''^ — Ever3rthing  fine,  that  can  be  said,  is  in  the 
dictionaries;  it  is  only  that  the  words  are  transposed. 

Yes,  indeed;  but  to  the  ttouttM  the  gist  of  the  matter 
is  in  tiie  transposition.  The  sun  does,  as  the  delighted 
physicist  tells  you,  unquestionably  "slide  in  the  snake"; 
but  how  comes  he  to  adopt  that  manner,  we  artists  ask, 
of  (literally)  transposition  ? 

101.  The  summer  before  last,  as  I  was  walking  in  the 
woods  near  the  Giessbach,  on  the  Lake  of  Brientz,  and 
moving  very  quietly,  I  came  suddenly  on  a  small  steel- 
grey  serpent,  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  path;  and  it  was 
greatly  surprised   to   see   me.*      Serpents,   however,   always 

1  [For  this  saying,  compare  Eihiici  of  the  Dust,  §  109  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  344).] 
*  [For  another  reference  to  this  incident,  see  Praterita,  iii.  §  37.] 
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have  complete  command  of  their  feelings,  and  it  looked  at 
me  for  a  quarter  of  a  minute  without  the  slightest  change 
of  posture:  then,  with  an  ahnost  imperceptible  motion,  it 
began  to  withdraw  itself  beneath  a  cluster  of  leaves.  With- 
out in  the  least  hastening  its  action,  it  gradually  concealed 
the  whole  of  its  body.  I  was  about  to  raise  one  of  the 
leaves,  when  I  saw  what  I  thought  was  the  glance  of 
another  serpent,  in  the  thicket  at  the  path  side;  but  it 
was  the  same  one,  which  having  once  withdrawn  itself  from 
observation  beneath  the  leaves,  used  its  utmost  agility  to 
spring  into  the  wood;  and  with  so  instantaneous  a  flash  of 
motion,  that  I  never  saw  it  leave  the  covert,  and  only  caught 
the  gleam  of  light  as  it  gUded  away  into  the  copse. 

102.  Now,  it  was  to  me  a  matter  of  supreme  indifference 
whether  the  force  which  the  creature  used  in  this  action 
was  derived  from  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  the  gas-works  at 
Berne.  What  was,  indeed,  a  matter  of  interest  to  me,  was 
just  that  which  would  have  struck  a  peasant,  or  a  child ; — 
namely,  the  calculating  wisdom  of  the  creature's  device; 
and  the  exquisite  grace,  strength,  and  precision  of  the  action 
by  which  it  was  accomplished. 

108.  I  was  interested  then,  I  say,  more  in  the  device 
of  the  creatiue,  than  in  its  source  of  motion.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  pleased  to  hear,  from  men  of  science,  how  necessarily 
that  motion  proceeds  from  the  sun.  But  where  did  its 
device  come  from?  There  is  no  wisdom,  no  device  in  the 
dust,  any  more  than  there  is  warmth  in  the  dust.^  The 
springing  of  the  serpent  is  frt)m  the  sun: — ^the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent,^ — ^whence  that  ? 

104.  From  the  sun  also,  is  the  only  answer,  I  suppose, 
possible  to  physical  science.  It  is  not  a  false  answer:  quite 
true,  like  the  other,  up  to  a  certain  point.  To-day,  in 
the  strength  of  your  youth,  you  may  know  what  it  is  to 
have  the  power  of  the  sun  taken  out  of  your  arms  and 

^  [''There  ia  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowled^,  nor  wiadom,  in  the  gmve 
whither  thou  goeet"  (Eoclesiattes  ix.  10}.] 
*  [Matthew  z.  16.] 
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legs.^  But  when  you  are  old,  you  will  know  what  it  is  to 
have  the  power  of  the  sun  taken  out  of  your  minds  also. 
Such  a  thing  may  happen  to  you,  sometimes,  even  now; 
but  it  will  continually  happen  to  you  when  you  are  my  age. 
You  will  no  more,  then,  think  over  a  matter  to  any  good 
purpose  after  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day.  It  may  be  possible 
to  think  over,  and,  much  more,  to  talk  over,  matters,  to 
little,  or  to  bad,  purpose  after  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day. 
The  members  of  your  national  legislature  do  their  work, 
we  know,  by  gaslight;  but  you  don't  suppose  the  power 
of  the  sun  is  in  any  of  their  devices  ?  Quite  seriously,  all 
the  vital  functions, — ^and,  like  the  rest  and  with  the  rest, 
the  pure  and  wholesome  faculties  of  the  brain, — ^rise  and 
set  with  the  sun:  your  digestion  and  intellect  are  alike  de- 
pendent on  its  beams;  your  thoughts,  like  your  blood,  flow 
from  the  force  of  it,  in  all  scientific  accuracy  and  necessity. 
Sol  illuminatio  nostra  est;  Sol  salus  nostra;  Sol  sapientta 
nostra.' 

And  it  is  the  final  act  and  outcome  of  lowest  national 
atheism,  since  it  cannot  deny  the  sun,  at  least  to  strive  to 
do  without  it ;  to  blast  the  day  in  heaven  with  smoke,  and 
prolong  the  dance,  and  the  council,  by  night,  with  tapers, 
until  at  last,  rejoicing — Dixit  insipiens  in  corde  suo,  non 
est  Sol.' 

105.  Well,  the  sliding  of  the  serpent,  and  the  device 
of  the  serpent,  we  admit,  come  firom  the  sun.  The  flight 
of  the  dove,  and  its  harmlessness, — do  they  also  ?  ^ 

The  flight, — ^yes,  assuredly.  The  Innocence? — »It  is  a 
new  question.  How  of  that?  Between  movement  and 
non-movement — nay,  between  sense  and  non-sense — the 
difierence    rests,    we    say,    in   the    power    of   Apollo;    but 

^  [Compare^  upon  the  sun  as  the  light,  and  health  and  guide  of  life,  §§  116, 
116.  Ruskin  referred  to  the  three  sections  in  a  letter  to  the  F.  M,  A,  Magazine^ 
Octoher  1870  (renrinted  in  Arrwos  qf  the  Chace,  1880,  yol.  il  p.  206^  and  in  a  later 
▼olume  of  this  eoition).] 

'  [Compare  below,  §  120,  p.  206.] 

>  [See  Psalms  ziy.  1.] 

«  [Matthew  x.  16.] 
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betweai  malice  and  innocence,  where  shaU  we  find  the  root 
of  that  distinction  i 

106.  Have  you  ever  considered  how  much  literal  truth 
there  is  in  the  words — "  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye. 
If,  therefore,  thine  eye  be  evil "  * — and  the  rest  ?  How  can 
the  eye  be  evil?  How,  if  evil,  can  it  fill  the  whole  body 
with  darkness? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  having  one's  body  full  of  dark- 
ness? It  cannot  mean  merely  being  blind.  Blind,  you 
may  fall  in  a  ditch  ^  if  you  move ;  but  you  may  be  well, 
if  at  rest.  But  to  be  evil-eyed,  is  not  that  worse  than  to 
have  no  eyes?  and  instead  of  being  only  in  darkness,  to. 
have  darkness  in  us^  portable,  perfect,  and  eternal? 

107.  Well,  in  order  to  get  at  the  meaning  we  may,  in- 
deed, now  appeal  to  physical  science,  and  ask  her  to  help  us. 
How  many  manner  of  eyes  are  there  ?  You  physical-science 
students  should  be  able  to  tell  us  painters  that.  We  only 
know,  in  a  vague  way,  the  extemid  aspect  and  expression 
of  eyes.  We  see,  as  we  try  to  draw  the  endlessly-grotesque 
creatures  about  us,  what  infinite  variety  of  instruments  they 
have;  but  you  know,  far  better  than  we  do,  how  those 
instruments  are  constructed  and  directed.  You  know  how 
some  play  in  their  sockets  with  independent  revolution,—- 
project  into  near-sightedness  on  pyramids  of  bone, — are 
brandished  at  the  points  of  horns, — studded  over  backs  and 
shoulders, — ^thrust  at  the  ends  of  antennas  to  pioneer  for 
the  head,  or  pinched  up  into  tubercles  at  the  comers  of  the 
lips.     But  how  do  the  creatures  see  out  of  all  these  eyes? 

108.  No  business  of  ours,  you  may  think  ?  Pardon  me. 
This  is  no  Suren's  question' — ^this  is  altogether  business  of 
ours,  lest,  perchance,  any  of  us  should  see  partly  in  the 
same  manner.  Comparative  sight  is  a  far  more  important 
question  than  comparative  anatomy.  It  is  no  matter,  though 
we  sometimes  walk — ^and  it  may  often  be  desirable  to  climb 

1  [Matthew  tL  22,  23.1 

*  rMaUhew  xy.  14.] 

*  [See  above,  p.  175.1 
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— ^like  apes;  but  suppose  we  only  see  like  apes,  or  like 
lower  creatures  ?  I  can  tell  you,  the  science  of  optics  is  an 
essential  one  to  us ;  for  exactly  according  to  these  infinitely 
grotesque  directions  and  multiplications  of  instrument  you 
have  correspondent,  not  only  intellectual  but  moral,  faculty 
in  the  soul  of  the  creatures.  Literally,  if  the  eye  be  pure, 
the  body  is  pure;  but,  if  the  light  of  the  body  be  but 
darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness! 

109.  Have  you  ever  looked  attentively  at  the  study  I 
gave  you  of  the  head  of  the  rattlesnake  ?  ^  The  serpent  will 
keep  its  eyes  fixed  on  you  for  an  hour  together,  a  vertical 
slit  in  each  admitting  such  image  of  you  as  is  possible  to 
the  rattlesnake  retina,  and  to  the  rattlesnake  mind.  How 
much  of  you  do  you  think  it  sees?  I  ask  that,  first,  as  a 
pure  physical  question.  I  do  not  know ;  it  is  not  my  busi- 
ness to  know.  You,  from  your  schools  of  physical  science, 
should  bring  me  answer.  How  much  of  a  man  can  a  snake 
see  ?  What  sort  of  image  of  him  is  received  through  that 
deadly  vertical  cleft  in  the  iris; — ^through  the  glazed  blue 
of  the  ghastly  lens  ?  Make  me  a  picture  of  the  appearance 
of  a  man,  as  fSar  as  you  can  judge  it  can  take  place  on  the 
snake's  retina.  Then  ask  yourselves,  farther,  how  much  of 
speculation  is  possible  to  the  snake,  touching  this  human 
aspect? 

110.  Or,  if  that  seem  too  far  beneath  possible  inquiry, 
how  say  you  of  a  tiger's  eye,  or  a  cat's?  A  cat  may  look 
at  a  king; — ^yes;  but  can  it  see  a  king  when  it  looks  at 
him  ?  The  beasts  of  prey  never  seem  to  me  to  /boAr,  in  our 
sense,  at  aU.  Their  eyes  are  fascinated  by  the  motion  of 
an3rthing,  as  a  kitten's  by  a  ball; — ^they  fasten,  as  if  drawn 
by  an  inevitable  attraction,  on  their  food.  But  when  a  cat 
caresses  you,  it  never  looks  at  you.  Its  heart  seems  to  be 
in  its  back  and  paws,  not  its  eyes.  It  will  rub  itself  against 
you,  or  pat  you  with  velvet  tufts,  instead  of  talons ;  but 
you  may  talk  to  it  an  hour  together,  yet  not  rightly  catch 

1  [Two  studies  of  the  rattlesnake,  made  by  Ruskin  at  the  British  Museum  in 
1870,  were  at  the  time  in  the  Educational  Series  (Nos.  172,  173 :  Vol.  XXI.  p.  90), 
but  Ruskin  afterwards  removed  them.] 
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its  eye.  Ascend  higher  in  the  races  of  being — ^to  the  fawn, 
the  dog,  the  horse;  you  will  find  that,  according  to  the 
clearness  of  sight,  is  indeed  the  kindness  of  sight,  and  that 
at  last  the  noble  eyes  of  humanity  look  through  humanity, 
firom  heart  into  heart,  and  with  no  mechanical  vision.  And 
the  Light  of  the  body  is  the  eye — ^yes,  and  in  happy  life, 
the  light  of  the  heart  also. 

111.  But  now  note  farther:  there  is  a  mathematical 
power  in  the  eye  which  may  far  transcend  its  moral  power. 
When  the  moral  power  is  feeble,  the  faculty  of  measure- 
ment, or  of  distinct  delineation,  may  be  supreme;  and  of 
comprehension  none.  But  here,  again,  I  want  the  help  of 
the  physical  science  schools.  I  believe  theP  eagle  has  no 
scent,  and  hunts  by  sight,  yet  flies  higher  than  any  other 
bird.  Now,  I  want  to  know  what  the  appearance  is  to  an 
eagle,  two  thousand  feet  up,  of  a  sparrow  in  a  hedge,  or 
of  a  partridge  in  a  stubble-field.  What  kind  of  definition 
on  the  retina  do  these  brown  spots  take  to  manifest  them- 
selves as  signs  of  a  thing  eatable;  and  if  an  eagle  sees 
a  partridge  so,  does  it  see  everything  else  so?  And  then 
tell  me,  farther,  does  it  see  only  a  square  yard  at  a  time, 
and  yet,  as  it  flies,  take  summary  of  the  square  yards 
beneath  it?  When  next  you  are  travelling  by  express 
sixty  miles  an  hour,  past  a  grass  bank,  try  to  see  a  grass- 
hopper, and  you  will  get  some  idea  of  an  eagle's  optical 
business,  if  it  takes  only  the  line  of  ground  underneath  it. 
Does  it  take  more? 

112.  Then,  besides  this  faculty  of  clear  vision,  you  have 
to  consider  the  faculty  of  metric  vision.  Neither  an  eagle, 
nor  a  kingfisher,  nor  any  other  darting  bird,  can  see  things 
with  both  their  eyes  at  the  same  time  as  completely  as  you 
and  I  can;  but  think  of  their  £Etculty  of  measurement  as 
compared  with  ours !  You  will  find  that  it  takes  you 
months  of  labour  before  you  can  acquire  accurate  power, 
even  of  deliberate  estimate  of  distances  with  the  eye;  it  is 
one  of  the  points  to  which,  most  of  all,  I  have  to  direct 
your    work.      And   the    curious   thing    is    that,   given   the 
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degree  of  practice,  you  will  measure  ill  or  well  with  the  eye 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  life  in  you.  No  one  can 
measure  with  a  glance,  when  they  are  tirecL  Only  the 
other  day  I  got  half  an  inch  out  of  a  foot,  in  drawing 
merely  a  coat  of  arms,  because  I  was  tired.  But  fancy  what 
would  happen  to  a  swallow,  if  it  was  half  an  inch  out  in  a 
foot,  in  flying  round  a  comer! 

118.  Well,  that  is  the  first  branch  of  the  questions  which 
we  want  answered  by  optical  science ; — ^the  actual  distortion, 
contraction,  and  other  modification,  of  the  sight  of  diflferent 
animals,  as  far  as  it  can  be  known  from  the  forms  of  their 
eyes.  Then,  secondly,  we  ourselves  need  to  be  taught  the 
connection  of  the  sense  of  colour  with  health ;  the  difference 
in  the  physical  conditions  which  lead  us  to  seek  for  gloom, 
or  brightness  of  hue ;  and  the  nature  of  purity  in  colour,  first 
in  the  object  seen,  and  then  in  the  eye  which  prefers  it. 
•  ••.•■. 

(The  portion  of  lecture  here  omitted  referred  to  illustra- 
tions of  vulgarity  and  delicacy  in  colour,  showing  that  the 
vulgar  colours,  even  when  they  seemed  most  glaring,  were 
in  reality  impure  and  dull;  and  destroyed  each  other  by 
contention;  while  noble  colour,  intensely  bright  and  pure, 
was  nevertheless  entirely  governed  and  calm,  so  that  every 
colour  bettered  and  aided  all  the  rest) 

114.  You  recollect  how  I  urged  you  in  my  opening 
course  of  lectures  rather  to  work  in  the  school  of  crjrstalline 
colour  than  in  that  of  shade.^ 

Since  I  gave  that  first  course  of  lectures,  my  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  this  study  of  brightness  primarily,  and  of 
purity  and  gaiety  beyond  all  other  qualities,  has  deeply  been 
confirmed  by  the  influence  which  the  unclean  horror  and 
impious  melancholy  of  the  modem  French  school* — ^most 
literally  the  school  of  death — ^has  gained  over  the  popular 
mind.     I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  evil  phrenzy  to-day.     But 

1  rSee  L&cturt9  on  Art,  §  187  (Vol.  XX.  p.  176).] 

*  rCompare  above^  p.  172^  and  the  Preface  to  Aratra  PenieUd,  Vol.  XX.  p.  195 ; 
and  for  earlier  references  to  the  deadness  of  colour  in  the  French  school,  see 
VoL  XIV.  p.  141.] 
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it  is  in  order  at  once  to  do  the  best  I  can,  in  counteraction 
of  its  deadly  influence,  though  not  without  other  and  con- 
stant reasons,  that  I  give  you  heraldry,  with  all  its  splendour 
and  its  pride,  its  brightness  of  colour,  and  honourableness  of 
meaning,  for  your  main  elementary  practice.^ 

116.  To-day  I  Have  only  time  left  to  press  on  your 
thoughts  the  deeper  law  of  this  due  joy  in  colour  and 
light 

On  any  morning  of  the  year,  how  many  pious  supplica- 
tions, do  you  suppose,  are  uttered  throughout  educated 
Europe  for  *' light"?  How  many  lips  at  least  pronounce 
the  word,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  plurality  of  instances,  with 
some  distinct  idea  attached  to  it?  It  is  true  the  speakers 
employ  it  only  as  a  metaphor.  But  why  is  their  language 
thus  metaphorical  ?  If  they  mean  merely  to  ask  for  spiritual 
knowledge  or  guidance,  why  not  say  so  plainly,  instead  of 
using  this  jaded  figure  of  speech?  No  boy  goes  to  his 
father  when  he  wants  to  be  taught,  or  helped,  and  asks 
his  father  to  give  him  <<  light.**  He  asks  what  he  wants, 
advice  or  protection.  Why  are  not  we  also  content  to 
ask  our  Father  for  what  we  want,  in  plain  English  ? 

The  metaphor,  you  will  answer,  is  put  into  our  mouths, 
and  felt  to  be  a  beautiful  and  necessary  one. 

I  admit  it.  In  your  Educational  Series,  first  of  all 
examples  of  modern  art,'  is  the  best  engraving  I  could  find 
of  the  picture  which,  founded  on  that  idea  of  Christ's 
being  the  Giver  of  Light,  contains,  I  believe,  the  most  true 
and  useful  piece  of  r^lgious  vision  which  realistic  art  has 
yet  embodied.  But  why  is  the  metaphor  so  necessary,  or, 
rather,  how  far  is  it  a  metaphor  at  all  ?  Do  you  think  the 
words  "Light  of  the  World"  mean  only  "Teacher  or  Guide 
of  the  World''  ?    When  the  Sun  of  Justice  is  said  to  rise 

^  [See  the  OaUUyue  qf  the  RiMmniary  8eHe$  and  *'  Instraetioiu  in  Elementary 
Drawing/*  Vol.  X7CI.  pp.  173  9eq,f  244  seq.  ;  and  with  this  paasage  on  heraldry^ 
compare  Lavft  qf  Ffwle,  Vol.  XV.  pp.  365  9eq.] 

*  [Educatioiud  Series,  No.  2 — aa  engraving  of  Holman  Hunt's  **  Ught  of  the 
World":  eee  Vol.  XXI.  pp.  76,  105;  and  for  the  picture  itself,  Vol.  XII. 
pp.  328  ieq,] 
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with  health  in  its  wings,^  do  you  suppose  the  image  only 
means  the  correction  of  error?  Or  does  it  even  mean 
so  much  ?  The  Light  of  Heaven  is  needed  to  do  that 
perfectly.  But  what  we  are  to  pray  for  is  the  Light  of 
the  World;  nay,  the  Light  "that  lighteth  every  mom  that 
Cometh  into  the  world.'' ^ 

116.  You  will  find  that  it  is  no  metaphor — ^nor  has  it 
ever  been  so. 

To  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Christian,  the  sense 
of  the  power  of  the  God  of  Light  has  been  one  and  the 
same.  That  power  is  not  merely  in  teaching  or  protecting, 
but  in  the  enforcement  of  purity  of  body,  and  of  equity  or 
justice  in  the  heart ;  and  this,  observe,  not  heavenly  purity, 
nor  final  justice;  but,  now,  and  here,  actual  purity  in  the 
midst  of  the  world's  foulness, — ^practical  justice  in  the  midst 
of  the  world's  iniquity.  And  the  physical  strength  of  the 
organ  of  sight, — the  physical  purity  of  the  flesh,  the  actual 
love  of  sweet  light  and  stainless  colour, — are  the  necessary 
signs,  real,  inevitable,  and  visible,  of  the  prevailing  pres- 
ence, with  any  nation,  or  in  any  house,  of  the  **  Light  that 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.** 

117.  Physical  purity; — actual  love  of  sweet  light,  and 
of  fair  colour.  This  is  one  palpable  sign,  and  an  entirely 
needful  one,  that  we  have  got  what  we  pretend  to  pray 
for  every  morning.  That,  you  will  find,  is  the  meaning  of 
Apollo's  war  with  the  Python* — of  your  own  St.  Greorge's 
war  with  the  dragon.  You  have  got  that  battle  stamped 
again  on  every  sovereign  in  your  pockets,  but  do  you  think 
the  sovereigns  are  helping,  at  this  instant,  St.  George  in 
his  battle  ?  Once,  on  your  gold  of  the  Henrys'  times,  you 
had  St.  Michael  and  the  dragon,  and  called  your  coins 
"  angels."  How  much  have  fiiey  done  lately,  of  angeUc 
work,  think  you,  in  purifying  the  earth? 

118.  Purifying,  literally,  purging  and  cleansing.     That  is 


Makchi  iv.  2 ;  compare  Vol.  XVTL  p*  69^  and  Vol.  XVEDL  p. 

John  i.  9.] 

'For  Apollo  and  the  Python,  see  above,  pp.  03-64,  67  n.] 
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the  first  *' sacred  art**  all  men  have  to  learn.  And  the 
words  I  deferred  ^  to  the  close  of  this  lecture,  about  the  pro- 
posed improvements  in  Oxford,  are  very  few.  Oxford  is, 
indeed,  capable  of  much  improvement,  but  only  by  undoing 
the  greater  part  of  what  has  been  done  to  it  within  the 
last  twenty  years;  and,  at  present,  the  one  thing  that  I 
would  say  to  well-meaning  persons  is,  ''For  Heaven's  sake 
— ^Uterally  for  Heaven's  sake — ^let  the  place  alone,  and  clean 
it"  I  walked  last  week  to  Iffley — ^not  having  been  there  for 
thirty  years.  I  did  not  know  the  church  inside;  I  found 
it  pitch-dark  with  painted  glass  of  barbarous  manufacture, 
and  the  old  woman  who  showed  it  infinitely  proud  of  letting 
me  in  at  the  front  door  instead  of  the  side  one.  But  close 
by  it,  not  fifty  yards  down  the  hill,  there  was  a  little  well 
— a  holy  well  it  should  have  been;  beautiful  in  the  recess 
of  it,  and  the  lovely  ivy  and  weeds  above  it,  had  it  but 
been  cared  for  in  a  human  way;  but  so  full  of  frogs  that 
you  could  not  have  dipped  a  cup  in  it  without  catching  one. 
What  is  the  use  of  pretty  painted  glass  in  your  churches 
when  you  have  the  plagues  of  Egjrpt  outside  of  them  ? 

119.  I  walked  back  from  Iffley  to  Oxford  by  what  was 
once  the  most  beautifrd  approach  to  an  academical  city  of 
any  in  Europe.  Now  it  is  a  wilderness  of  obscure  and 
base  buildings.  You  think  it  a  fine  thing  to  go  into  Iffley 
church  by  the  front  door; — and  you  bmld  cheap  lodging* 
houses  over  all  the  approach  to  the  chief  university  of 
English  literature !  That,  forsooth,  is  your  luminous  cloister, 
and  porch  of  Polygnotus^  to  your  temple  of  Apollo.  And 
in  the  centre  of  that  temple,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  dome 
of  the  RadclyfFe,  between  two  principal  colleges,  the  lane  by 
which  I  walked  frt)m  my  own  college  half-an-hour  ago, 
to  this  place, — firasen-nose  Lane — is  left  in  a  state  as  loath- 
some as  a  back-alley  in  the  East  end  of  London. 

120.  These,  I  suppose,  are  the  signs  of  extending  libe- 
rality, and  disseminated  advantages  of  education. 

1  [See  above,  §  95,  p.  191.] 

*  [Compare  Aratra  PenteUd,  §  204  (Vol.  XX.  p.  349).] 


LECTURE  VII 

THE  RELATION  TO  ART  OF  THE  SCIENCES 
OF  INORGANIC  FORM 

February  ^th,  1878 

122.  I  BID  not  wish  in  my  last  lecture,  after  I  had  directed 
your  attention  to  the  special  bearing  of  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples I  pleaded  for,  to  enforce  upon  you  any  farther  general 
conclusions.  But  it  is  necessary  now  to  collect  the  gist  of 
what  I  endeavoured  to  show  you  respecting  the  organs  of 
sight;  namely,  that  in  proportion  to  the  physical  perfect- 
ness  or  clearness  of  them  is  the  d^;ree  in  which  they  are 
raised  from  the  perception  of  prey  to  the  perception  of 
beauty  and  of  affection.  The  imperfect  and  brutal  instru- 
ment of  the  ^e  may  be  vivid  with  malignity,  or  wild  with 
hunger,  or  manifoldly  detective  with  microscopic  exaggera- 
tion, assisting  the  ingenuity  of  insects  with  a  multiplied  and 
permanent  monstrosity  of  all  things  round  them;  but  the 
noble  human  sight,  careless  of  prey,  disdainful  of  minute- 
ness, and  reluctant  to  anger,  becomes  clear  in  gentleness^ 
proud  in  reverence,  and  joyful  in  love.  And  finally,  the 
physical  splendour  of  light  and  colour,  so  far  from  being  the 
perception  of  a  mechanical  force  by  a  mechanical  instru- 
ment, is  an  entirely  spiritual  consciousness,  accurately  and 
absolutely  proportioned  to  the  purity  of  the  moral  nature» 
and  to  the  force  of  its  natural  and  wise  affections. 

128.  That  was  the  siun  of  what  I  wished  to  show  you 
in  my  last  lecture;  and  observe,  that  what  remains  to  me 
doubtful  in  these  things, — and  it  is  much — I  do  not  trouble 
you  with.  Only  what  I  know  that  on  experiment  you  can 
ascertain  for  yourselves,  I  teU  you,  and  illustrate,  for  the 

208 
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time,  as  well  as  I  can.  Experiments  in  art  are  difficult, 
and  take  years  to  try;  you  may  at  first  fail  in  them,  as 
you  might  in  a  chemical  analysis;  but  in  all  the  matters 
which  in  this  place  I  shall  urge  on  your  attention  I  can 
assure  you  of  the  final  results. 

That,  then,  being  the  sum  of  what  I  could  tell  you 
with  certainty  respecting  the  methods  of  sight,  I  have  next 
to  assure  you  that  this  faculty  of  sight,  disciplined  and 
pure,  is  the  only  proper  faculty  which  the  graphic  artist  is 
to  use  in  his  inquiries  into  nature.  His  office  is  to  show 
her  appearances;  his  duty  is  to  know  them.  It  is  not  his 
duty,  though  it  may  be  sometimes  for  his  convenience,  while 
it  is  always  at  his  peril,  that  he  knows  more; — knows  the 
causes  of  appearances,  or  the  essence  of  the  things  that 
produce  them. 

124.  Once  again,  therefore,  I  must  limit  my  application 
of  the  word  science  with  respect  to  art.  I  told  you^  that 
I  did  not  mean  by  *' science"  such  knowledge  as  that 
triangles  on  equal  bases  and  between  parallels  are  equal, 
but  such  knowledge  as  that  the  stars  in  Cassiopeia  are  in  the 
form  of  a  W.  But,  farther  still,  it  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  science,  for  an  artist,  that  they  are  stars  at  all.  What 
he  has  to  know  is  that  they  are  luminous  points  which 
twinkle  in  a  certain  manner,  and  are  pale  yellow,  or  deep 
yellow,  and  may  be  quite  deceptively  imitated  at  a  certain 
distance  by  brass-headed  nails.  This  he  ought  to  know, 
and  to  remember  accurately,  and  his  art  knowledge — the 
science,  that  is  to  say — of  which  his  art  is  to  be  the  reflec- 
tion, is  the  sum  of  knowledges  of  this  sort ;  his  memory  of 
the  look  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  such  and  such  times, 
through  such  and  such  clouds;  his  memory  of  the  look  of 
the  mountains, — of  the  look  of  sea, — of  the  look  of  human 
fSaces. 

125.  Perhaps  you  would  not  call  that  '* science"  at  all. 
It  is  no  matter  what  either  you  or  I  call  it.  It  is  science 
of  a  certain  order  of  facts.      Two  summers  ago,  looking 

1  [See  above,  §  38,  p.  161.] 
xxir.  o 
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from  Verona  at  sunset,  I  saw  the  mountains  beyond  the 
Lago  di  Garda  of  a  strange  blue,  vivid  and  rich  like  the 
bloom  of  a  damson/  I  never  saw  a  mountain-blue  of  that 
particular  quality  before  or  since.  My  science  as  an  artist 
consists  in  my  knowing  that  sort  of  blue  from  every  other 
sort,  and  in  my  perfect  recollection  that  this  particular  blue 
had  such  and  such  a  green  associated  with  it  in  the  near 
fields.  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  atmospheric 
causes  of  the  colour :  that  knowledge  would  merely  occupy 
my  brains  wastefully,  and  warp  my  artistic  attention  and 
energy  from  their  point.  Or  to  take  a  simpler  instance  yet : 
Turner,  in  his  early  life,  was  sometimes  good-natured,  and 
would  show  people  what  he  was  about.  He  was  one  day 
making  a  drawing  of  Plymouth  harbour,  with  some  ships 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two,  seen  against  the  light. 
Having  shown  this  drawing  to  a  naval  officer,  the  naval 
officer  observed  with  surprise,  and  objected  with  very  justifi- 
able indignation,  that  the  ships  of  the  line  had  no  port- 
holes. "  No,"  said  Turner,  "  certainly  not.  If  you  will  walk 
up  to  Mount  Edgecumbe,  and  look  at  the  ships  against  the 
sunset,  you  will  find  you  can't  see  the  port-holes."  "Well, 
but,"  said  the  naval  officer,  still  indignant,  "you  know  the 
port-holes  are  there."  "Yes,"  said  Turner,  "I  know  that 
well  enough ;  but  my  business  is  to  draw  what  I  see,  and 
not  what  I  know  is  there."* 

126.  Now,  that  is  the  law  of  all  fine  artistic  work  what- 
soever; and,  more  than  that,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  perilous 
to  you,  and  undesirable,  that  you  shoidd  know  what  is 
there.  If,  indeed,  you  have  so  perfectly  disciplined  your 
sight  that  it  cannot  be  influenced  by  prejudice;  —  if  you 
are  sure  that  none  of  your  knowledge  of  what  is  there  will 
be  allowed  to  assert  itself;  and  that  you  can  reflect  the 
ship  as  simply  as  the  sea  beneath  it  does,  though  you  may 

1  [See  the  description  of  this  sunset  in  the  letter  to  his  mother^  from  Verona 
<May  21,  1869),  given  in  Vol.  XIX.  p.  xlix.] 

'  (This  conversation  is  reported  (not  quite  in  Ruskin's  words)  in  Cyrus  Reddiug's 
Fi/ty  Yeari  BecoUeeHoM,  LUerary  and  Per9onal,  1858,  vol.  i.  p.  205 ;  thence  cited 
in  Thornhnry's  Life  qf  Turner  (p.  145,  1877  edition).  The  '^ naval  officer"  was 
Demaria,  an  officer  in  the  army.] 
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know  it  with  the  intelligence  of  a  sailor, — ^then,  indeed,  you 
may  allow  yourself  the  pleasure,  and  what  will  sometimes 
be  the  safeguard  from  error,  of  learning  what  ships  or  stars, 
or  mountains,  are  in  reality;  but  the  ordinary  powers  of 
human  perception  are  almost  certain  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  real  nattire  of  what  they  draw:  and, 
until  you  are  quite  fearless  of  your  faithftilness  to  the 
appearances  of  things,  the  less  you  know  of  their  reality 
the  better. 

127.  And  it  is  precisely  in  this  passive  and  naive  sim- 
plicity that  art  becomes,  not  only  greatest  in  herself,  but 
most  useful  to  science.  If  she  knew  anything  of  what  she 
was  representing,  she  would  exhibit  that  partial  knowledge 
with  complacency ;  and  miss  the  points  beside  it,  and  beyond 
it  Two  painters  draw  the  same  mountain;  the  one  has 
got  unluckily  into  his  head  some  curiosity  about  glacier 
marking ;  and  the  other  has  a  theory  of  cleavage.  The  one 
will  scratch  his  mountain  all  over; — ^the  other  split  it  to 
pieces ;  and  both  drawings  will  be  equally  useless  for  the 
purposes  of  honest  science. 

128.  Any  of  you  who  chance  to  know  my  books  cannot 
but  be  surprised  at  my  saying  these  things ;  for,  of  all  writers 
on  art,  I  suppose  there  is  no  one  who  appeals  so  often  as 
I  do  to  physical  science.  But  observe,  I  appeal  as  a  critic 
of  art,  never  as  a  master  of  it.  Turner  made  drawings 
of  mountains  and  clouds  which  the  public  said  were  absurd. 
I  said,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  the  only  true  drawings 
of  moimtains  and  clouds  ever  made  yet:  and  I  proved 
this  to  be  so,  as  only  it  could  be  proved,  by  steady  test 
of  physical  science:  but  Turner  had  drawn  his  mountains 
rightly,  long  before  their  structure  was  known  to  any 
geologist  in  Europe;^  and  has  painted  perfectly  truths  of 
anatomy  in  clouds  which  I  challenge  any  meteorologist  in 
Europe  to  explain  at  this  day. 

129.  And  indeed  I  was  obhged  to  leave  Modem  Painters 
incomplete,  or,  rather,  as  a  mere  sketch  of  intention,  in 

»  [On  this  subject,  compare  Modem  Painterf,  vol.  iv.  (Vol.  VI.  pp.  237,  276).] 
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analysis  of  the  fonns  of  cloud  and  wave,  because  I  had  not 
scientific  data  enough  to  appeal  to.^  Just  reflect  for  an 
instant  how  absolutely  whatever  has  been  done  in  art  to 
represent  these  most  familiar,  yet  most  spectral  forms  of 
cloud — utterly  inorganic,  yet,  by  spiritual  ordinance,  in  their 
kindness  fair,  and  in  their  anger  fnghtful, — how  all  that  has 
yet  been  done  to  represent  them,  from  the  undulating  bands 
of  blue  and  white  which  give  to  heraldry  its  nebule  bearing, 
to  the  finished  and  deceptive  skies  of  Turner,  has  been 
done  without  one  syllable  of  help  from  the  lips  of  science.* 
180.  The  rain  which  flooded  our  fields  the  Sunday  before 
last,  was  followed,  as  you  will  remember,  by  bright  days, 
of  which  Tuesday  the  20th  was,  in  London,  notable  for 
the  splendour,  towards  the  afternoon,  of  its  white  cumulus 
clouds.  There  has  been  so  much  black  east  wind  lately, 
and  so  much  fog  and  artificial  gloom,  besides,  that  I  find  it 
is  actually  some  two  years  since  I  last  saw  a  noble  cumulus 
cloud  imder  full  light.  I  chanced  to  be  standing  under  the 
Victoria  Tower  at  Westminster,  when  the  largest  mass  of 
them  floated  past,  that  day,  from  the  north-west ;  and  I  was 
more  impressed  than  ever  yet  by  the  awfulness  of  the  cloud- 
form,  and  its  unaccountableness,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge.  The  Victoria  Tower,  seen  against  it,  had  no 
magnitude :  it  was  like  looking  at  Mont  Blanc  over  a  lamp- 
post. The  domes  of  cloud-snow  were  heaped  as  definitely; 
their  broken  flanks  were  as  grey  and  firm  as  rocks,  and  the 
whole  moimtain,  of  a  compass  and  height  in  heaven  which 
only  became  more  and  more  inconceivable  as  the  eye  strove 

*  Rubens'  rainbow,  in  the  Loan  Exhibition  this  year,^  was  of  dull  blue, 
darker  than  the  sky,  in  a  scene  lighted  from  the  side  of  the  rainbow. 
Rubens  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  ignorance  of  optics,  but  for  never  having 
so  much  as  looked  at  a  rainbow  carefully:  and  I  do  not  believe  that  my 
friend  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt,  whose  study  of  rainbow,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Water-Colour  Society  last  year,  was  unrivalled,  for  vividness  and  truth,  by 
any  I  know,  learned  how  to  paint  it  by  studying  optics.^ 

1  rCompare  the  Preface  to  the  fifth  volume  of  Modem  Paintere,  Vol.  VII«  p.  7.] 
>  [No.  125  in  the  Exhibition  of  1872—''  A  Landscape :  The  Rainbow/'  lent  by 
Sir  Richard  Wallace — and  uow  No.  68  in  the  Hertford  House  CoUection.] 
»  [No,  60  in  the  Exhibition  of  1871— "  Sunlight  through  Rain.'*] 
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to  ascend  it,  was  passing  behind  the  tower  with  a  steady 
march,  whose  swifbiess  must  in  reality  have  been  that  of  a 
tempest :  yet,  along  all  the  ravines  of  vapour,  precipice  kept 
pace  with  precipice,  and  not  one  thrust  another/ 

181.  What  is  it  that  hews  them  out  ?  Why  is  the  blue 
sky  pure  there, — cloud  solid  here;  and  edged  like  marble: 
and  why  does  the  state  of  the  blue  sky  pass  into  the  state 
of  cloud,  in  that  calm  advance  ? 

It  is  true  that  you  can  more  or  less  imitate  the  forms 
of  cloud  with  explosive  vapour  or  steam ;  but  the  steam 
melts  instantly,  and  the  explosive  vapour  dissipates  itself. 
The  doud,  of  perfect  form,  proceeds  unchanged.  It  is  not 
an  explosion,  but  an  enduring  and  advancing  presence.  The 
more  you  think  of  it,  the  less  explicable  it  wiU  become 
to  you. 

182.  That  this  should  yet  be  unexplained  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  air  is,  however,  no  marvel,  since  aspects  of  a  similar 
kind  are  unexplained  in  the  earth,  which  we  tread,  and  in 
the  water  which  we  drink  and  wash  with.  You  seldom  pass 
a  day  without  receiving  some  pleasure  from  the  cloudings 
in  marble;  can  you  explain  how  the  stone  was  clouded?' 
You  certainly  do  not  pass  a  day  without  washing  your  hands. 
Can  you  explain  the  frame  of  a  soap*bubble  ? 

188.  I  have  allowed  myself,  by  way  of  showing  at  once 
what  I  wanted  to  come  to,  to  overlook  the  proper  arrange- 
ment of  my  subject,  and  I  must  draw  back  a  little. 

For  all  his  own  purposes,  merely  graphic,  we  say,  if  an 
artist's  eye  is  fine  and  faithful,  the  fewer  points  of  science 
he  has  in  his  head,  the  better.  But  for  purposes  more  than 
graphic,  in  order  that  he  may  feel  towards  things  as  he 
should,  and  choose  them  as  we  should,  he  ought  to  know 
something  about  them ;  and  if  he  is  quite  sure  that  he  can 
receive  the  science  of  them  without  letting  himself  become 
uncandid  and  narrow  in  observation,  it  is  very  desirable  that 
he  should  be  acquainted  with  a  little  of  the  alphabet  of 

1  [Joel  ii.  8.    Compare  Modem  Painters,  voL  v.  (Vol.  VIL  p.  160  and  n.).] 
>  [Compare  Leduree  on  AH,  §  108  (Vol.  XX.  p.  102).] 
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structure, — just  as  much  as  may  quicken  and  certify  his 
observation,  without  prejudicing  it.  Cautiously,  therefore^ 
and  receiving  it  as  a  perilous  indulgence,  he  may  venture 
to  learn,  perhaps  as  much  astronomy  as  may  prevent  his 
carelessly  putting  the  new  moon  wrong  side  upwards;  and 
as  much  botany  as  will  prevent  him  from  confusing,  which  I 
am  sorry  to  say  Turner  did,  too  often,  Scotch  firs  with  stone 
pines.^  He  may  concede  so  much  to  geology  as  to  choose, 
of  two  equally  picturesque  views,  one  that  illustrates  rather 
than  conceals  the  structure  of  a  crag :  and  perhaps,  once  or 
twice  in  his  life,  a  portrait  painter  might  advantageously 
observe  how  unlike  a  skull  is  to  a  face.  And  for  you» 
who  are  to  use  your  drawing  as  one  element  in  general 
education,  it  is  desirable  that  physical  science  should  assist 
in  the  attainment  of  truth  which  a  real  painter  seizes  by 
practice  of  eye. 

184.  For  this  purpose  I  shall  appeal  to  yx>ur  masters  in 
science  to  furnish  us,  as  they  have  leisure,  with  some  simple 
and  readable  accounts  of  the  structure  of  things  which  we 
have  to  draw  continually.  Such  scientific  accounts  will  not 
usually  much  help  us  to  draw  them,  but  will  make  the 
drawing,  when  done,  far  more  valuable  to  us. 

I  have  told  you,  for  instance,  that  nobody — at  least,  no 
painter— can  at  present  explain  the  structure  of  a  bubble.* 
To  know  that  structure  will  not  help  you  to  draw  sea-foam» 
but  it  will  make  you  look  at  sea-foam  with  greater  interest. 

I  am  not  able  now  to  watch  the  course  of  modem 
science,  and  may  perhaps  be  in  error  in  thinking  that  the 
frame  of  a  bubble  is  still  unexplained.  But  I  have  not 
yet  met,  by  any  chance,  with  an  account  of  the  forces 
which,  under  concussion,  arrange  the  particles  of  a  fluid  into 
a  globular  film;  though,  from  what  I  know  of  cohesion, 
gravity,   and   the  nature  of  the  atmosphere,   I    can   make 

1  [Compare  what  Ruskin  savs  of  Turner  in  Modem  Paintert:  'Mnto  the  spirit  of 
the  pine  he  cannot  enter*'  (Vol.  III.  p.  236;  and  compare  Vol.  VIL  p.  106  and  n.] 

'  [Compare  Modem  Paintere,  vol.  v.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  137).  Some  correspondence 
which  Ruskin  had  in  1885  with  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  on  soch  points  is  given  in  a  later 
volume  of  this  edition.] 
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some  shift  to  guess  at  the  kind  of  action  that  takes  place 
in  forming  a  single  bubble.  But  how  one  bubble  al^rbs 
another  without  breaking  it;  or  what  exact  methods  of 
tension  prepare  for  the  change  of  form,  and  establish  it  in 
an  instant,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

Here,  I  think,  then,  is  one  familiar  matter  which  up  to 
the  possible  point,  science  might  condescendingly  interpret 
for  us.  The  exhaustion  of  the  film  in  preparation  for  its 
change:  the  determination  of  the  smaller  bubble  to  yield 
itself  up  to  the  larger :  the  instantaneous  flash  into  the  new 
shape,  and  the  swift  adjustment  of  the  rectangular  lines  of 
intersection  in  the  marvellous  vaulting — all  this  I  want  to 
be  explained  to  us,  so  that,  if  we  cannot  understand  it  alto- 
gether, we  may  at  least  know  exactly  how  far  we  do,  and 
how  far  we  do  not. 

185.  And,  next  to  the  laws  of  the  formation  of  a  bubble, 
I  want  to  see,  in  simple  statement,  those  of  the  formation 
of  a  bottle.  Namely,  the  laws  of  its  resistance  to  fracture, 
from  without  and  within,  by  concussion  or  explosion;  and 
the  due  relations  of  form  to  thickness  of  material;  so  that, 
putting  the  problem  in  a  constant  form,  we  may  know,  out 
of  a  given  quantity  of  material,  how  to  make  the  strongest 
bottle  under  given  limitations  as  to  shape.  For  instance, 
— ^you  have  so  much  glass  given  you :  your  bottle  is  to 
hold  two  pints,  to  be  flat-bottomed,  and  so  narrow  and  long 
in  the  neck  that  you  can  grasp  it  with  your  hand.  What 
will  be  its  best  ultimate  form? 

186.  Probably,  if  you  thou^t  it  courteous,  you  would 
laugh  at  me  just  now;  and,  at  any  rate,  are  thinking  to 
yourselves  that  this  art  problem  at  least  needs  no  scientific 
investigation,  having  been  practically  solved,  long  ago,  by 
the  imperative  human  instinct  for  the  preservation  of  bottled 
stout.  But  you  are  only  feeling  now,  gentlemen,  and  re- 
cognizing in  one  instance,  what  I  tell  you  of  all.  Every 
scientific  investigation  is,  in  the  same  sense  as  this  would 
be,  useless  to  the  trained  master  of  any  art.  To  the 
soap-bubble  blower,  and  glass-blower, — to  the  pot-maker  and 
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bottle-maker, — ^if  dextrous  craftsmen,  your  science  is  of  no 
account;  and  the  imp  of  their  art  may  be  imagined  as 
always  looking  triumphantly  and  contemptuously,  out  of  its 
successfully-produced  bottle,  on  the  vain  analysis  of  centri- 
fugal impulse  and  inflating  breath. 

187.  Nevertheless,  in  the  present  confusion  of  instinct 
and  opinion  as  to  beautiful  form,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
these  two  questions  more  accurately  dealt  with.  For  observe 
what  they  branch  into.  The  coloured  segments  of  globe 
out  of  which  foam  is  constituted,  are  portions  of  spherical 
vaults  constructed  of  fluent  particles.  You  cannot  have 
the  principles  of  spherical  vaulting  put  in  more  abstract 
terms. 

Then  considering  the  arch  as  the  section  of  a  vault,  the 
greater  number  of  Gothic  arches  may  be  regarded  as  the 
intersections  of  two  spherical  vaults. 

Simple  Gothic  foliation  is  merely  the  triple,  quadruple, 
or  variously  multiple  repetition  of  such  intersection. 

And  the  beauty — (observe  this  carefully) — the  beauty  of 
Grothic  arches,  and  of  their  foliation,  always  involves  refer- 
ence to  the  strength  of  their  structure;  but  only  to  their 
structure  as  self-mstaimng;  not  as  m^staining  superincumbent 
weight.  In  the  most  literal  of  senses,  ''the  earth  hath 
bubbles  as  the  water  hath;  and  these  are  of  them."^ 

188.  What  do  you  think  made  Michael  Angelo  look 
back  to  the  dome  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  saying,  ''Like 
thee  I  will  not  build  one,  better  than  thee  I  cannot "  ?*  To 
you  or  to  me  there  is  nothing  in  that  dome  different  from 
hundreds  of  others.  Which  of  you,  who  have  been  at 
Florence,  can  tell  me  honestly  he  saw  anjilung  wonderful 
in  it?  But  Michael  Angelo  knew  the  exact  proportion  of 
thickness  to  weight  and  curvature  which  enablai  it  to  stand 

1  \MaclMAh  L  3,  70.] 

*  [It  was  with  regard  to  the  lantern  of  S.  Lorenio  at  Florence  that  people  told 
Michael  Angelo  that  he  would  make  it  better  than  Bninelleechi's  on  the  Cathedral. 
''Different  perha^,  but  better,  no!"  he  answered  (see  J.  A.  Symouds's  I^e  of 
Michelangelo,  vol.  i.  p.  376).  For  another  reference  to  Michael  Angelo's  saying,  see 
the  lecture  on  Brunelleschi  in  The  JSHhetic  and  Mathematic  SchooU  of  Florence, 
(Vol.  XXIIiX] 
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as  securely  as  a  mountain  of  adamant,  though  it  was  only  a 
film  of  clay,  as  frail,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  as  a  sea-shelL 
Over  the  massy  war  towers  of  the  city  it  floated ;  fragile, 
yet  without  fear*    ''Better  than  thee  I  cannot." 

189.  Then  think  what  the  investigation  of  the  bottle 
branches  into,  joined  with  that  of  its  necessary  companion, 
the  cup.  There  is  a  sketch  for  you  of  the  cup  of  cups, 
the  pure  Greek  xavdapo^^  which  is  always  in  the  hand  of 
Dionusos,  as  the  thunderbolt  is  in  that  of  Zeus.  Learn  but 
to  draw  that  thoroughly,  and  you  won't  have  much  more 
to  learn  of  abstract  form ;  for  the  investigation  of  the  kinds 
of  line  that  limit  this  will  lead  you  into  all  the  practical 
geometry  of  natiure ;  the  ellipses  of  her  sea-bays  in  perspec- 
tive ;  the  parabolas  of  her  waterfalls  and  fountains  in  profile ; 
the  catenary  curves  of  their  falling  festoons  in  front;  the 
infinite  variety  of  accelerated  or  retarded  curvature  in  every 
umdition  of  mountain  debris.  But  do  you  think  mere 
science  can  measure  for  you  any  of  these  things  ?  That 
book  on  the  table  is  one  of  the  four  volumes  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  Greek  Vases}  He  has  measured  eveiy 
important  vase  vertically  and  horizontally,  with  precision 
JtSUer  «toi«bU.  -.d  which  m.y.  I  Lpe,  ind^c  you 
to  have  patience  with  me  in  the  much  less  complex,  though 
even  more  scrupulous,  measurements  which  I  shall  require 
on  my  own  examples.  Yet  English  pottery  remains  pre- 
cisely where  it  was,  in  spite  of  all  this  investigation.  Do 
you  fancy  a  Greek  workman  ever  made  a  vase  by  measure- 
ment? He  dashed  it  fix>m  his  hand  on  the  wheel,  and  it 
was  beautifril:  and  a  Venetian  glass-blower  swept  you  a 
curve  of  crystal  from  the  end  of  his  pipe;  and  Rejmolds  or 
Tintoret  swept  you  a  curve  of  colour  from  their  pencils, 
as  a  musician  the  cadence  of  a  note,  unerring,  and  to  be 
measured,  if  you  please,  afterwards,  with  the  exactitude  of 
Divine  law. 

140.  But,  if  the  truth  and  beauty  of  art  are  thus  beyond 

1  rSee  Radimenterjr  Seriee,  II.,  No.  53  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  180).] 

s  \CMldfAion  i(f  Engrm3ing9  from  Ancient  Vtuei:  Naplas,  1791-1796,  4  Tok.  folio.] 
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the  folds  in  any  design  are  natural  and  true  to  the  form, 
or  artificial  and  ridiculous. 

146.  But  this,  which  is  the  science  of  drapery,  will  never 
do  more  than  guard  you  in  your  first  attempts  in  the  art 
of  it.  Nay,  when  once  you  have  mastered  the  elements  of 
such  science,  the  most  sickening  of  all  work  to  you  will  be 
that  in  which  the  draperies  are  all  right, — ^and  nothing  else 
is.  In  the  present  state  of  our  schools  one  of  the  chief 
mean  merits  against  which  I  shall  have  to  warn  you  is  the 
imitation  of  what  milliners  admire:  nay,  in  many  a  piece 
of  the  best  art  I  shall  have  to  show  you  that  the  draperies 
are,  to  some  extent,  intentionally  ill-done,  lest  you  ^ould 
look  at  them.  Yet,  through  every  complexity  of  desirable- 
ness, and  counter-peril,  hold  to  the  constant  and  simple 
law  I  have  always  given  you — ^that  the  best  work  must  be 
right  in  the  beginning,  and  lovely  in  the  end. 

147.  Finally,  observe  that  what  is  true  respecting  these 
simple  forms  of  drapery  is  true  of  all  other  inorganic  form.. 
It  must  become  organic  under  the  artist's  hand  by  his 
invention.  As  there  must  not  be  a  fold  in  a  vestment  too 
few  or  too  many,  there  must  not,  in  noble  landscape,  be  a 
fold  in  a  mountain,  too  few  or  too  many.  As  you  will 
never  get  from  real  linen  cloth,  by  cop}ring  it  ever  so  faith- 
fiiUy,  the  drapery  of  a  noble  statue,  so  you  will  never  get 
from  real  mountains,  copy  them  never  so  fidthfully,  the  forms 
of  noble  landscape.  Anything  more  beautiful  than  the 
photographs  of  the  Valley  of  Chamouni,  now  in  your  print- 
sellers'  windows,  cannot  be  conceived.  For  geographical 
and  geological  purposes  they  are  worth  anything;  for  art 
purposes,  worth — ^a  good  deal  less  than  zero.^  You  may 
learn  much  from  them,  and  will  misleam  more.  But  in 
Turner's  "Valley  of  Chamouni"*  the  mountains  have  not  a 
fold  too  much,  nor  too  little.  There  are  no  such  mountains 
at  Chamouni:  they  are  the  ghosts  of  eternal  mountains, 
such  as  have  been,  and  shall  be,  for  evermore. 

>  [Compare  Leeturw  on  Art,  §  172  (Vol.  XX.  p.  164)J 

*  [Fhe  water-colour  at  Famley;  see  Plate  3  in  VoL  UI.  (p.  288).] 
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148.  So  now  in  sum»  for  I  may  have  confused  you  by 
illustration, — 

I.  You  are,  in  drawing,  to  try  only  to  represent  the 
appearances  of  things,  never  what  you  know  the  things  to  be. 

II.  Those  appearances  you  are  to  test  by  the  appliance 
of  the  scientific  laws  relating  to  aspect;  and  to  learn,  by 
accurate  measurement,  and  the  most  fixed  attention,  to 
represent  with  absolute  fidelity. 

III.  Having  learned  to  represent  actual  appearances 
faithfully,  if  you  have  any  human  faculty  of  your  own, 
visionary  appearances  will  take  place  to  you  which  will  be 
nobler  and  more  true  than  any  actual  or  material  appear- 
ances ;  and  the  realization  of  these  is  the  function  of  every 
fine  art,  which  is  founded  absolutely,  therefore,  in  truth, 
and  consists  absolutely  in  imagination.  And  once  more  we 
may  conclude  with,  but  now  using  them  in  a  deeper  sense, 
the  words  of  our  master — "The  best  in  this  kind  are  but 
shadows."  * 

It  is  to  be  our  task,  gentlemen,  to  endeavour  that  they 
may  be  at  least  so  much. 

^  [See  above,  p.  152 ;  and  below,  p.  486.] 


LECTURE  VIII 

THE  RELATION  TO  ART  OF  THE  SCIENCES 
OF  ORGANIC  FORM 

March  Study  1872 

149.  I  HAVE  next  in  order  to  speak  of  the  relation  of  art 
to  science,  in  dealing  with  its  own  principal  subject — organic 
form,  as  the  expression  of  life.  And,  as  in  my  former 
lecture,  I  will  tell  you  at  once  what  I  wish  chiefly  to  enforce 
upon  you. 

First, — but  this  I  shall  have  no  time  to  dwell  upon, — 
That  the  true  power  of  art  must  be  founded  on  a  general 
knowledge  of  organic  nature,  not  of  the  human  frame  only. 

Secondly. — ^That  in  representing  this  organic  nature,  quite 
as  much  as  in  representing  inanimate  things,  Art  has  notliing 
to  do  with  structures,  causes,  or  absolute  facts;  but  only 
with  appearances. 

Thirdly. — That  in  representing  these  appearances,  she  is 
more  hindered  than  helped  by  the  knowledge  of  things 
which  do  not  externally  appear;  and  therefore,  that  the 
study  of  anatomy  generally,  whether  of  plants,  animals,  or 
man,  is  an  impediment  to  graphic  art. 

Fourthly. — That  especially  in  the  treatment  and  con- 
ception of  the  human  form,  the  habit  of  contemplating 
its  anatomical  structure  is  not  only  a  hindrance,  but  a 
degradation;  and  farther  yet,  that  even  the  study  of  the 
external  form  of  the  human  body,  more  exposed  than  it 
may  be  healthily  and  decently  in  daily  life,  has  been  essen- 
tially destructive  to  every  school  of  art  in  which  it  has  been 
practised. 
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150.  These  four  statements  I  undertake,  in  the  course  of 
our  future  study,  gradually  to  confirm  to  you.  In  a  single 
lecture  I,  of  course,  have  time  to  do  little  more  than  clearly 
state  and  explain  them. 

First,  I  tell  you  that  art  should  take  cognizance  of  all 
living  things,  and  know  them,  so  as  to  be  able  to  name,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  truest  distinctive  way,  to  describe  them. 
The  Creator  daily  brings,  before  the  noblest  of  His  creatures, 
every  lower  creature,  that  whatsoever  Man  calls  it,  may  be 
the  name  thereof.^ 

Secondly. — In  representing,  nay,  in  thinking  of,  and 
caring  for,  these  beasts,  man  has  to  think  of  them  essen- 
tially with  their  skins  on  them,  and  with  their  souls  in 
them.  He  is  to  know  how  they  are  spotted,  wrinkled, 
furred,  and  feathered:  and  what  the  look  of  them  is,  in 
the  eyes;  and  what  grasp,  or  cling,  or  trot,  or  pat,  in  their 
paws  and  claws.  He  is  to  take  every  sort  of  view  of 
them,  in  fact,  except  one, — ^the  Butcher's  view.  He  is 
never  to  think  of  them  as  bones  and  meat. 

Thirdly. — In  the  representation  of  their  appearance,  the 
knowledge  of  bones  and  meat,  of  joint  and  muscle,  is  more 
a  hindrance  than  a  help. 

Lastly. — With  regard  to  the  human  form,  such  know- 
ledge is  a  degradation  as  well  as  a  hindrance ;  and  even  the 
study  of  the  nude  is  injurious,  beyond  the  limits  of  honour 
and  decency  in  daily  life. 

Those  are  my  four  positions.  I  will  not  detain  you  by 
dwelling  on  the  first  two — ^that  we  should  know  every  sort 
of  beast,  and  know  it  with  its  skin  on  it,  and  its  soul  within 
it.  What  you  feel  to  be  a  paradox — ^perhaps  you  think  an 
incredible  and  insolent  paradox — is  my  telling  you  that  you 
will  be  hindered  from  doing  this  by  the  study  of  anatomy.* 
I  address  myself,  therefore,  only  to  the  last  two  points. 

151.  Among  your  standard  engravings,  I  have  put  that 
of  the  picture  by  Titian,  in  the  Strozzi  Palace,  of  a  little 

1  rSee  GenetiB  ii.  19.1 

>  [For  a  summary  of  Kosldn's  references  in  this  connexion,  see  VoL  IV.  p.  165  n.] 
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between  the  human  and  the  lower  nature.  Firsts  havmg 
a  blue-eyed,*  soft  baby  to  paint,  he  gives  its  full  face,  as 
round  as  may  be,  and  rounds  its  eyes  to  complete  open- 
ness, because  somebody  is  coming  whom  it  does  not  know. 
But  it  opens  its  eyes  in  quiet  wonder,  and  is  not  disturbed, 
but  behaves  as  a  princess  should.  Beside  this  soft,  serenely- 
minded  baby,  Reynolds  has  put  the  roughest  and  roughest- 
minded  dog  he  could  think  of.  Instead  of  the  full  round 
eyes,  you  have  only  the  dark  places  in  the  hair  where  you 
know  the  terrier's  eyes  must  be  —  sharp  enough,  if  you 
could  see  them — and  very  certainly  seeing  you,  but  not  at 
all  wondering  at  you,  like  the  baby's.  For  the  terrier  has 
instantly  made  up  his  mind  about  you;  and  above  all,  that 
you  have  no  business  there;  and  is  growling  and  snarling 
in  his  fiercest  manner,  though  without  moving  from  his 
mistress's  side,  or  from  under  her  arm.  You  have  thus  the 
full  contrast  between  the  grace  and  true  charm  of  the  child, 
who  "thinketh  no  evil"^  of  you,  and  the  uncharitable 
narrowness  of  nature  in  the  grown-up  dog  of  the  world, 
who  thinks  nothing  but  evil  of  you.  But  the  dog's  virtue 
and  faithfulness  are  not  told  less  clearly ;  the  baby  evidently 
uses  the  creature  just  as  much  for  a  pillow  as  a  playmate; 
— buries  its  arm  in  the  rough  hair  of  it  with  a  loving  con- 
fidence, half  already  converting  itself  to  protection:  and 
baby  will  take  care  of  dog,  and  dog  of  baby,  through  all 
chances  of  time  and  fortune. 

158.  Now  the  exquisiteness  with  which  the  painter  has 
applied  all  his  skill  in  composition,  all  his  dexterity  in  touch 
of  pencil,  and  all  his  experience  of  the  sources  of  expres- 
sion, to  complete  the  rendering  of  his  comparison,  cannot, 
in  any  of  the  finest  subtleties  of  it,  be  explained;  but  the 
first  steps  of  its  science  may  be  easily  traced;    and  with 

*  I  have  not  seen  the  picture :  in  the  engraving  the  tint  of  the  ejes 
woald  properly  represent  grey  or  blue. 

^  [1  Corinthians  ziiL  6.] 
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little  pains  you  may  see  how  a  simple  and  large  mass  of 
white  is  opposed  to  a  rugged  one  of  grey;  how  the  child's 
face  is  put  in  front  light,  that  no  shadow  may  detract  from 
the  brightness  which  makes  her,  as  in  Arabian  legends,  ''a 
princess  like  to  the  fiill  moon" — ^how,  in  this  halo,  the  hps 
and  eyes  are  brought  out  in  deep  and  rich  colour,  while 
scarcely  a  gleam  of  reflection  is  allowed  to  disturb  the 
quietness  of  the  eyes ; — (the  terrier's,  you  feel,  would  glitter 
enough,  if  you  could  see  them,  and  flash  back  in  shallow 
fire ;  but  the  princess's  eyes  are  thinking,  and  do  not  flash ;) 
— how  the  quaint  cap  surrounds,  with  its  not  wholly  pain- 
less formalism,  the  courtly  and  patient  face,  opposed  to  the 
rugged  and  undressed  wild  one ;  and  how  the  easy  grace  of 
soft  limb  and  rounded  neck  is  cast,  in  repose,  against  the  un- 
easily gathered  up  crouching  of  the  short  legs,  and  petulant 
shrug  of  the  eager  shoulders,  in  the  ignobler  creature. 

154.  Now,  in  his  doing  of  all  this.  Sir  Joshua  was  think- 
ing of,  and  seeing,  whatever  was  best  in  the  creatures, 
within  and  without  Whatever  was  most  perfectly  doggish 
— ^perfectly  childish — ^in  soul  and  body.  The  absolute  truth 
of  outer  aspect,  and  of  inner  mind,  he  seizes  infallibly ;  but 
there  is  one  part  of  the  creatures  which  he  never,  for 
an  instant,  thinks  of,  or  cares  for, — ^their  bones.  Do  you 
suppose  that,  from  first  to  last,  in  painting  such  a  picture, 
it  would  ever  enter  Sir  Joshua's  mind  to  think  what  a  dog's 
skull  would  look  like,  beside  a  baby's  ?  The  quite  essential 
facts  to  him  are  those  of  which  the  skull  gives  no  informa- 
tion— ^that  the  baby  has  a  flattish  pink  nose,  and  the  dog  a 
bossy  black  one.  You  might  dissect  all  the  dead  dogs  in 
the  water  supply  of  London  without  finding  out,  what,  as 
a  painter,  it  is  here  your  only  business  precisely  to  know, 
— what  sort  of  shininess  there  is  on  the  end  of  a  terrier's 
nose;  and  for  the  position  and  action  of  the  creatures,  all 
the  four  doctors  together,  who  set  Bustle's  leg  for  him  the 
other   day,^  when  he  jumped   out   of  a  two-pair-of- stairs 

I  [Ruskin's  dog  Wisie  took  a  dmilar  leap:  see  Praterita,  iii.  §  27.] 
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window  to  bark  at  the  volunteers^  could  not  have  told  Sir 
Joshua  how  to  make  his  crouching  terrier  look  ready  to 
snap,  nor  how  to  throw  the  child's  arm  over  its  neck  in 
complete,  yet  not  languid,  rest. 

155.  Sir  Joshua,  then,  does  not  think  of,  or  care  for, 
anatomy,  in  this  picture ;  but  if  he  had,  would  it  have  done 
him  harm?  You  may  easily  see  that  the  child's  limbs  are 
not  drawn  with  the  precision  that  Mantegna,  Durer,  or 
Michael  Angelo  would  have  given  them.  Would  some  of 
their  science  not  have  bettered  the  picture? 

I  can  show  you  exactly  the  sort  of  influence  their  science 
would  have  had. 

In  your  Rudimentary  Series,  I  have  placed  in  sequence 
two  of  Diirer's  most  celebrated  plates  (R.  65,  R.  66),  the 
coat  of  arms  with  the  skuU,  and  the  Madonna  crowned  by 
angels;^  and  that  you  may  see  precisely  what  qualities  are, 
and  are  not,  in  this  last,  I  have  enlarged  the  head  by 
photography,  and  placed  it  in  your  Reference  Series  (117). 
You  will  &id  the  skull  is  perfectly  understood,  and  exqui- 
sitely engraved,  but  ^he  face,  imperfectly  understood  and 
coarsely  engraved.  No  man  who  has  studied  the  skull  as 
carefully  as  Diirer  did,  ever  could  engrave  a  face  beauti- 
fidly,  for  the  perception  of  the  bones  continually  thrusts 
itself  upon  him  in  wrong  places,  and  in  trying  to  conquer 
or  modify  it,  he  distorts  the  flesh.  Where  the  features  are 
marked,  and  full  of  character,  he  can  quit  himself  of  the 
impression;  but  in  the  rounded  contour  of  women's  &ces 
he  is  always  forced  to  think  of  the  skull ;  and  even  in  his 
ordinary  work  often  draws  more  of  bones  and  hair,  than 
fiEU^e. 

156.  I  could  easily  give  you  more  definite,  but  very 
disagreeable,  proofs  of  the  evil  of  knowing  the  anatomy  of 
the  human  face  too  intimately:  but  will  rather  give  you 
further  evidence  by  examining  the  skull  and  face  of  the 
creature  who  has  taught  us  so  much  already, — the  eagle. 

1  [See  Vol.  XXI.  p.  186.] 
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Here  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  skull  of  the  golden  eagle/ 
It  may  be  interesting  to  you  sometimes  to  make  such 
drawings  roughly  for  the  sake  of  the  points  of  mechanical 
arrangement — as  here  in  the  circular  bones  of  the  eye- 
socket;  but  don't  suppose  that  drawing  these  a  million  of 
times  over  will  ever  help  you  in  the  least  to  draw  an  eagle 
itself.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  almost  to  a  certainty 
hinder  you  from  noticing  the  essential  point  in  an  eagle's 
head — ^the  projection  of  tiie  brow.  All  the  main  work  of 
the  eagle's  eye  is,  as  we  saw,  in  looking  down.'  To  keep 
the  sunshine  above  from  teasing  it,  the  eye  is  put  under  a 
triangular  penthouse,  which  is  precisely  the  most  character- 
istic thing  in  the  bird's  whole  aspect.  Its  hooked  beak  does 
not  materially  distinguish  it  from  a  cockatoo,  but  its  hooded 
eye  does.  But  that  projection  is  not  accounted  for  in  the 
skull;  and  so  little  does  the  anatomist  care  about  it,  that 
you  may  hunt  through  the  best  modem  works  on  omitho- 
logy»  And  you  will  find  eagles  drawn  with  all  manner  of 
dissections  of  skulls,  claws,  clavicles,  stemums,  and  gizzards ; 
but  you  won't  find  so  much  as  one  poor  falcon  drawn  with 
a  falcon's  eye. 

157.  But  there  is  another  quite  essential  point  in  an 
eagle's  head,  in  comprehending  which,  again,  the  skull  will 
not  help  us.  The  skuU  in  the  human  creature  fails  in  three 
essential  points.  It  is  eyeless,  noseless,  and  lipless.  It  fails 
only  in  an  eagle  in  the  two  points  of  eye  and  lip;  for 
an  eagle  has  no  nose  worth  mentioning;  his  beak  is  only  a 
prolongation  of  his  jaws.  But  he  has  lips  very  much  worth 
mentioning,  and  of  which  his  skull  gives  no  account.  One 
misses  them  much  from  a  human  skuU : — *^  Here  hung  those 
lips  that  I  have  kissed,  I  know  not  how  oft,"  • — ^but  from  an 
eagle's  you  miss  them  more,  for  he  is  distinct  from  other 
birds  in  having  with  his  own  eagle's  eye,  a  dog's  lips,  or 

^  [The  sketch  of  the  skull  is  not  in  the  Oxford  Collection.  The  drawing  hy 
Raskin  here  reproduced  (Plate  XXI.)  is  the  lower  of  two  drawings  which  are 
No.  165  in  the  Educational  Series ;  the  upper  is  Plate  XLJ.  in  Vol.  XXI.  p.  179.] 

2  [See  above,  §  111,  p.  201 ;  and  compare  ''The  Eagle  of  Elis/'  §§  9-11 
(Vol.  XX.  pp.  400,  401).] 

3  [Hamlet,  v.  1,  208.] 
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very  nearly  such ;  an  entirely  fleshy  and  ringent  mouthy 
hluish  pmk,  with  a  perpetual  grin  upon  it. 

So  that  if  you  look,  not  at  his  skull,  but  at  him,  atten- 
tively enough,  you  will  precisely  get  JEschylus's  notion  of 
him,  essential  in  the  Greek  mind — irrtivog  kvwv  Sa(t>oivo9  aiero^^ 
— and  then,  if  you  want  to  see  the  use  of  his  beak  or  bill^ 
as  distinguished  from  a  dog's  teeth,  take  a  drawing  from 
the  falconry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  you  will  see  how  a 
piece  of  flesh  becomes  a  raff  to  him,  a  thing  to  tear  up, — 

iiapraixriarei  crw/JLarof  jmeya  pouco^}     There  yOU   have   it   precisely, 

in  a  falcon  I  got  out  of  Mr.  Coxe's  favourite  fourteenth- 
century  missal.' 

Now  look  through  your  natural  history  books  from  end 
to  end;  see  if  you  can  find  one  drawing,  with  all  their 
anatomy,  which  shows  you  either  the  eagle's  eye,  his  lips, 
or  this  essential  use  of  his  beak,  so  as  to  enable  you 
thoroughly  to  understand  those  two  lines  of  iEschylus :  then, 
look  at  this  Greek  eagle  on  a  coin  of  Elis,  R.  50,^  and  this 
Fisan  one,  in  marble,  Edu.  181,^  and  you  will  not  doubt 
any  more  that  it  is  better  to  look  at  the  living  birds,  than 
to  cut  them  to  pieces. 

158.  Anatomy,  then, — I  will  assume  that  you  grant,  for 
the  moment,  as  I  will  assuredly  prove  to  you  eventually, — 
will  not  help  us  to  draw  the  true  appearances  of  things. 
But  may  it  not  add  to  our  intelligent  conception  of  their 
nature? 

So  far  from  doing  this,  the  anatomical  study  which  has» 
to  our  much  degradation  and  misfortune,  usurped  the  place, 
and  taken  the  name,  at  once  of  art  and  of  natural  history, 
has  produced  the  most  singularly  mischievous  effect  on  the 

1  [Pnmeihmu  Viiu*u»,  1043;  comMure  ''The  Eagle  of  Elis/'  §  11  (Vol.  XX. 
p.  401).] 

>  \pnd.y  1044.] 

*  [See  Educational  Series,  No.  167  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  89).  Henry  Octayius  Coze 
(1811-1881),  Librarian  of  the  Bodleian  library,  1860-1881,  a  ''much-loved  inend" 
of  Ruskin  (see,  in  a  later  Tolnme,  the  Preface,  §  2,  to  ^  Protut  agaimt  the  Extemum 
qf  Baiiways  in  the  Lake  Dietrict.'] 

«  [Rudimentary  Series,  No.  60  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  179).] 

<  tEducational  Series,  No.  163  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  89).  For  a  similar  Italian  eagle, 
see  Plate  6  in  Vol.  XX.  (p.  402).] 
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faculty  of  delineation  with  respect  to  different  races  of 
animals.  In  all  recent  books  on  natural  history,  you  will 
find  the  ridiculous  and  ugly  creatures  done  well,  the  noble 
and  beautiful  creatures  done,  I  do  not  say  merely  ill,  but 
in  no  wise.  You  will  find  the  law  hold  universally  that 
apes,  pigs,  rats,  weasels,  foxes,  and  the  like, — but  especially 
apes, — are  drawn  admirably;  but  not  a  stag,  not  a  lamb, 
not  a  horse,  not  a  lion; — ^the  nobler  the  creature,  the  more 
stupidly  it  is  always  drawn,  not  from  feebleness  of  art  power, 
but  a  far  deadlier  fault  than  that — a  total  want  of  sjrmpathy 
with  the  noble  qualities  of  any  creature,  and  a  loathsome 
delight  in  their  disgusting  qualities.  And  this  law  is  so 
thoroughly  carried  out  that  the  great  French  historian  of 
the  mammalia,  St.  Hilaire,  chooses,  as  his  single  example 
of  the  highest  of  the  race,  the  most  nearly  bestial  type  he 
can  find,  human,  in  the  world.  ^  Let  no  girl  ever  lock  at 
the  book,  nor  any  youth  who  is  willing  to  take  my  word ; 
let  those  who  doubt  me,  look  at  the  example  he  has  given 
of  womankind. 

159.  But  admit  that  this  is  only  French  anatomy,  or  ill- 
studied  anatomy,  and  that,  rightly  studied,  as  Dr.  Acland, 
for  instance,  would  teach  it  us,  it  might  do  us  some  kind  of 
good. 

I  must  reserve  for  my  lectures  on  the  school  of  Florence ' 
any  analysis  of  the  effect  of  anatomical  study  on  European 
art  and  character;  you  will  find  some  notice  of  it  in  my 
lecture  on  Michael  Angelo;'  and  in  the  course  of  that 
analysis,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  withdraw  the  state- 
ment made  in  the  Stones  of  Venice^  that  anatomical  science 
was  helpful  to  great  men,  though  harmful  to  mean  ones.^ 
I   am  now  certain  that  the  greater  the  intellect,  the  more 

'  [The  reference  is  to  the  plate  of  the  Bushman  type  at  the  beginning  of 
vol.  i.  of  ^itmre  NaiureUe  det  Mammflre$y  bf  Geoffroj  Saint^Hilaire  and  FrediMc 
Cuvier,  1824.] 

s  [That  is,  the  couree  which  next  followed  The  Eaglt^M  Nut^  on  ''Sandro  Botticelli 
and  the  Florentine  Schools  of  Engraving";  published  as  Ariadne  Fkrmtma:  see 
below,  pp.  407  M9.] 

s  \TK9  BekUhn  qf  MUshad  AngOo  and  ThUwei,  §§  28  9eq.  (above,  pp.  97  nq,] 

*  [See  Vol.  XI.  p.  70.] 
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fatal  are  the  forms  of  degradation  to  which  it  becomes  liable 
in  the  course  of  anatomical  studies ;  and  that  to  Michael 
Angelo,  of  all  men,  the  mischief  was  greatest,  in  destroying 
his  religious  passion  and  imagination,  and  leading  him  to 
make  every  spiritual  conception  subordinate  to  the  display  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  body.  To-day,  however,  I  only  wish 
to  give  you  my  reasons  for  withdrawing  anatomy  from  your 
course  of  study  in  these  schools. 

160.  I  do  so,  first,  simply  with  reference  to  our  time, 
convenience,  and  systematic  method.  It  has  become  a  habit 
with  drawing-masters  to  confuse  this  particular  science  of 
anatomy  with  their  own  art  of  drawing,  though  they  con- 
fuse no  other  science  with  that  art.  Admit  that,  in  order 
to  draw  a  tree,  you  should  have  a  knowledge  of  botany: 
Do  you  expect  me  to  teach  you  botany  here  ?  Whatever  I 
want  you  to  know  of  it  I  shall  send  you  to  your  Professor 
of  Botany  and  to  the  Botanic  Gardens,  to  learn.  I  may, 
perhaps,  give  you  a  rough  sketch  of  the  lines  of  timber  in 
a  bough,  but  nothing  more. 

So  again,  admit  that,  to  draw  a  stone,  you  need  a  know- 
ledge of  geology.  I  have  told  you  that  you  do  not,^  but 
admit  it.  Do  you  expect  me  to  teach  you,  here,  the  rela- 
tions between  quartz  and  oxide  of  iron;  or  between  the 
Silurian  and  Permian  systems?'  If  you  care  about  them, 
go  to  Professor  Phillips,*  and  come  back  to  me  when  you 
know  them. 

And,  in  like  manner,  admit  that,  to  draw  a  man,  you 
want  the  knowledge  of  his  bones : — you  do  not ;  but  admit 
that  you  do.  Why  should  you  expect  me,  here,  to  teach 
you  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  sciences  ?  If  you  want  to 
know  it,  go  to  an  hospital,  and  cut  dead  bodies  to  pieces  till 
you  are  satisfied;  then  come  to  me,  and  I'll  make  a  shift 
to  teach  you  to  draw,  even  then — though  your  eyes  and 

i  rSee  above,  p.  211.] 

>  [Compare  lirt  ClavigerOj  Letter  95,  where  Ruskin  affain  dismisses  from  his 
scope  inquiries  into  these  divisions  of  the  Palieozoic  strata.] 

3  [John  Phillips  (1800-1874),  Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  1854-1870 ; 
Professor  of  Geology.  Compare  Ariadne  Ftorentina,  §  111  (below,  p.  366),  and 
Vol.  XVI.  p.  11.] 
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memory  will  be  full  of  horrible  things  which  Heaven  never 
meant  you  so  much  as  a  glance  at.  But  don't  expect  me  to 
help  you  in  that  ghastly  work:  any  more  than  among  the 
furnaces  and  retorts  in  Professor  Maskdyne's  laboratory.^ 

161.  Let  us  take  one  more  step  in  the  logical  sequence. 
You  do  not,  I  have  told  you,  need  either  chemistry,  botany, 
geology,  or  anatomy,  to  enable  you  to  understand  art, 
or  produce  it.  But  there  is  one  science  which  you  fwast  be 
acquainted  with.  You  must  very  intensely  and  thoroughly 
know — ^how  to  behave.  You  cannot  so  much  as  feel  the 
difference  between  two  casts  of  drapery,  between  two  ten- 
dencies of  line, — how  much  less  between  dignity  and  base- 
ness of  gesture,— but  by  your  own  dignity  of  character. 
But,  though  this  is  an  essential  science,  and  although  I 
cannot  teach  you  to  lay  one  line  beside  another  rightly, 
unless  you  have  this  science,  you  don't  expect  me  in  these 
schools  to  teach  you  how  to  behave,  if  you  happen  not  to 
know  it  before  1 

162.  Well,  here  is  one  reason,  and  a  sufficiently  logical 
one,  as  you  will  find  it  on  consideration,  for  the  exclusion 
of  anatomical  study  from  aU  drawing-schools.  But  there  is 
a  more  cogent  reason  than  this  for  its  exclusion,  especially 
from  elementary  drawing-schools.  It  may  be  sometimes 
desirable  that  a  student  should  see,  as  I  said,  how  very 
unlike  a  face  a  skull  is ;  and  at  a  leisure  moment  he 
may,  without  much  harm,  observe  the  equivocation  between 
knees  and  ankles  by  which  it  is  contrived  that  his  legs,  if 
properly  made  at  the  joints,  will  only  bend  backwards,  but 
a  crane's  forwards.  But  that  a  young  boy,  or  girl,  brought 
up  fresh  to  the  schools  of  art  from  the  country,  should  be 
set  to  stare,  against  every  particle  of  wholesome  grain  in 
their  natures,  at  the  Elgin  Marbles,  and  to  draw  them  with 
dismal  application,  until  they  imagine  they  like  them,  makes 
the  whole  youthful  temper  rotten  with  affectation,  and  sickly 
with  strained  and   ambitious  fancy.      It  is  still  worse  for 

^  [Keeper  of  the  Mineralogical  Department  at  the  British  MuBenm ;  also  Pro- 
fessor of  Mineraloffv  at  Oxford.  1856-1895.  For  another  reference  to  him,  see 
Vol.  XIX.  p.  229.] 
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young  persons  to  be  compelled  to  endure  the  horror  of  the 
dissecting-room,  or  to  be  made  familiar  with  the  conditions 
of  actual  bodily  form,  in  a  climate  where  the  restraints  of 
dress  must  for  ever  prevent  the  body  from  being  perfect  in 
contour,  or  regarded  with  entirely  simple  feeling. 

168.  I  have  now,  perhaps  too  often  for  your  patience, 
told  you  that  you  must  always  draw  for  the  sake  of  your 
subject — ^never  for  the  sake  of  your  picture.*  What  you 
wish  to  see  in  reality,  that  you  should  make  an  effort  to 
show,  in  pictures  and  statues ;  what  you  do  not  wish  to  see 
in  reality,  you  should  not  try  to  draw. 

But  there  is,  I  suppose,  a  very  general  impression  on  the 
mind  of  persons  interested  in  the  arts,  that  because  nations 
living  in  cold  climates  are  necessarily  unfamiliar  with  the 
sight  of  the  naked  body,  therefore,  art  should  take  it  upon 
herself  to  show  it  them ;  and  that  they  will  be  elevated  in 
thought,  and  made  more  simple  and  grave  in  temper,  by 
seeing,  at  least  in  colour  and  marble,  what  the  people  of  the 
south  saw  in  its  verity. 

164.  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  enter  at  pre- 
sent into  discussion  of  the  various  effects,  on  the  moridity 
of  nations,  of  more  or  less  frank  showing  of  the  nude 
form.  There  is  no  question  that  if  shown  at  all,  it  should 
be  shown  fearlessly,  and  seen  constantly;  but  I  do  not 
care  at  present  to  debate  the  question :  neither  will  I  delay 
you  by  any  expression  of  my  reasons  for  the  rule  I  am 
about  to  give.  Trust  me,  I  have  many;  and  I  can  assert 
to  you  as  a  positive  and  perpetual  law,  that  so  much  of 
the  nude  body  as  in  the  daily  life  of  the  nation  may  be 
shown  with  modesty,  and  seen  with  reverence  and  deUght, 
— so  much,  and  no  more,  ought  to  be  shown  by  the  national 
arts,  either  of  painting  or  sculpture*  What,  more  than  this, 
either  art  exhibits,  will,  assuredly,  pervert  taste,  and,  in  all 
probability,  morals. 

166.  It  will,    assuredly,  pervert   taste   in   this   essential 

^  [See  Lecturei  an  LantUeape,  §§  18,  27  (above,  pp.  20,  28}.] 
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point,  that  the  polite  ranks  of  the  nation  will  come  to  think 
the  living  creature  and  its  dress  exempt  from  the  highest 
laws  of  taste;  and  that  while  a  man  or  woman  must^ 
indeed,  be  seen  dressed  or  midressed  with  dignity,  in  marble, 
they  may  be  dressed  or  undressed,  if  not  with  iTzdignity, 
at  least,  with  less  than  dignity,  in  the  ball-room,  and  the 
street.  Now  the  law  of  all  living  art  is  that  the  man  and 
woman  must  be  more  beautiful  than  their  pictures,  and 
their  pictures  as  decorous  as  the  living  man  or  woman; 
and  that  real  dress,  and  gesture,  and  behaviour,  should  be 
more  graceful  than  any  marble  or  colour  can  effect  simiU* 
tude  of. 

166.  Thus  the  idea  of  a  different  dress  in  art  and  reality, 
of  which  that  of  art  is  to  be  the  ideal  one,  perverts  taste 
in  dress;  and  the  study  of  the  nude  which  is  rarely  seen, 
as  much  perverts  taste  in  art. 

Of  all  pieces  of  art  that  I  know,  skilfiil  in  execution, 
and  not  criminal  in  intention; — ^without  any  exception,  quite 
the  most  vulgar,  and  in  the  solemn  sense  of  the  word,  most 
abominable,  are  the  life  studies  which  are  said  to  be  the 
best  made  in  modem  times, — ^those  of  Mulready,  exhibited 
as  models  in  the  Kensington  Museum.^ 

167.  How  far  the  study  of  the  seldom-seen  nude  leads 
to  perversion  of  morals,  I  will  not,  to-day,  inquire;  but  I 
^g  you  to  observe  that  even  among  the  people  where  it 
was  most  £rank  and  pure,  it  unquestionably  led  to  evil  £ur 
greater  than  any  good  which  demonstrably  can  be  traced 
to  it.  Scarcely  any  of  the  moral  power  of  Greece  depended 
on  her  admiration  of  beauty,  or  strength  in  the  body.  The 
power  of  Greece  depended  on  practice  in  militaiy  exer- 
cise, involving  severe  and  continual  ascetic  discipline  of  the 
senses;  on  a  perfect  code  of  military  heroism  and  patriotic 
honour ;  on  the  desire  to  live  by  the  laws  of  an  admittedly 
divine  justice ;  and  on  the  vivid  conception  of  the  presence 
of  spiritual  beings.     The  mere  admiration  of  physical  beauty 

^  [For  another  refbrenoe  to  th«te  studies,  mo  Vol  ^Amo,  §  16  (Vol.  XXTIT. 
p.  18);  for  Mulready  genermllj,  tee  General  Index.] 
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in  the  body,  and  the  arts  which  sought  its  expression,  not 
only  conduced  greatly  to  the  fall  of  Greece,  but  were  the 
cause  of  errors  and  crimes  in  her  greatest  time,  which  must 
for  ever  sadden  our  happiest  thoughts  of  her,  and  have 
rendered  her  example  almost  useless  to  the  future.^ 

168.  I  have  named  four  causes  of  her  power;  disci- 
pline of  senses ;  romantic  ideal  of  heroic  honour ;  respect  for 
justice;  and  belief  in  God.  There  was  a  fifth — the  most 
precious  of  all — the  belief  in  the  purity  and  force  of  life 
in  man;  and  that  true  reverence  for  domestic  aflPection, 
which,  in  the  strangest  way,  being  the  essential  strength  of 
every  nation  under  the  sun,  had  yet  been  lost  sight  of  as 
the  chief  element  of  Greek  virtue,  though  the  Itiad  itself 
is  nothing  but  the  story  of  the  punishment  of  the  rape  of 
Helen;  and  though  every  Greek  hero  called  himself  chiefly 
by  his  paternal  name, — Tydides,  rather  than  Diomed; — 
Felides,  rather  than  Achilles. 

Among  the  new  knowledges  which  the  modem  sirens 
tempt  you  to  pursue,  the  basest  and  darkest  is  the  endea- 
vour to  trace  the  origin  of  life,  otherwise  than  in  Love. 
Pardon  me,  therefore,  if  I  give  you  a  piece  of  theology 
to-day:  it  is  a  science  much  closer  to  your  art  than 
anatomy. 

169.  All  of  you  who  have  ever  read  your  Grospels  care- 
fully must  have  wondered,  sometimes,  what  could  be  the 
meaning  of  those  words, — ''If  any  speak  against  the  Son 
of  Man  it  shall  be  forgiven;  but  if  against  the  Holy 
Spirit,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven,  neither  in  this  world  nor 
in  the  next."^ 

The  passage  may  have  many  meanings  which  I  do  not 
know;  but  one  meaning  I  know  positively,  and  I  tell  you 
so  just  as  frankly  as  I  would  that  I  knew  the  meaning  of 
a  verse  in  Homer. 

Those  of  you  who  still  go  to  chapel  say  every  day 
your  creed;   and,  I  suppose,  too  often,  less  and  less  every 

>  [Compare  Leeiuret  on  Art,  §  92  (Vol.  XX.  p.  91}.] 
s  [Matthew  xii.  31,  32.] 
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day  believing  it.  Now,  you  may  cease  to  believe  two 
articles  of  it,  and, — admitting  Christianity  to  be  true, — ^still 
be  forgiven.  But  I  can  tell  you — you  must  not  cease  to 
believe  the  third! 

You  begin  by  saying  that  you  believe  in  an  Almighty 
Father.  Well,  you  may  entirely  lose  the  sense  of  that 
Fatherhood,  and  yet  be  forgiven. 

You  go  on  to  say  that  you  believe  in  a  Saviour  Son. 
You  may  entirely  lose  the  sense  of  that  Sonship,  and  yet 
be  forgiven. 

But  the  third  article — disbelieve  if  you  dare  I 

''I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  Gix)er  of 
Ufer 

Disbelieve  that;  and  your  own  being  is  degraded  into 
the  state  of  dust  driven  by  the  wind;  and  the  elements  of 
dissolution  have  entered  your  very  heart  and  soul. 

All  Nature,  with  one  voice — ^with  one  glory, — ^is  set  to 
teach  you  reverence  for  the  life  communicated  to  you 
from  the  Father  of  Spirits.  The  song  of  birds,  and  their 
plumage ;  the  scent  of  flowers,  their  colour,  their  very  exist- 
ence, are  in  direct  connection  with  the  mystery  of  that  com- 
municated life:  and  all  the  strength,  and  all  the  arts  of 
men,  are  measured  by,  and  founded  upon,  their  reverence  for 
the  passion,  and  their  guardianship  of  the  purity,  of  Love. 

170.  Gentlemen, — the  word  by  which  I  at  this  moment 
address  you — by  which  it  is  the  first  of  all  your  duties 
through  life,  to  permit  all  men  to  address  you  with  truth — 
that  epithet  of  ''gentle,"  as  you  well  know,  indicates  the 
intense  respect  for  race  and  fatherhood — ^for  family  dignity 
and  chastity, — ^which  was  visibly  the  strength  of  Rome, 
as  it  had  been,  more  disguisedly,  the  strength  of  Greece. 
But  have  you  enough  noticed  that  your  Saxon  word  **  kind- 
ness **  has  exactly  the  same  relation  to  **kin,''  and  to  the 
Chaucerian  "kind,"  that  "gentle"  has  to  "gentilis"?' 

Think  out  that  matter  a  little,  and  you  will  find  that — 

1  [See  Vol.  XVin.  p.  476.] 
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much  as  it  looks  like  it — ^neither  chemistry,  nor  anatomy, 
nor  republicanism,  are  going  to  have  it  all  their  own  way 
— in  the  making  of  either  beasts,  or  gentlemen.  They  look 
sometimes,  indeed,  as  if  they  had  got  as  far  as  two  of  the 
Mosaic  plagues,  and  manufactured  frogs  in  the  ditches,  and 
lice  on  the  land;  but  their  highest  boasters  will  not  claim, 
yet,  so  much  even  as  that  poor  victory. 

171.  My  friends,  let  me  very  strongly  recommend  you 
to  give  up  that  hope  of  finding  the  principle  of  life  in 
dead  bodies;  but  to  take  all  pains  to  keep  the  life  pure 
and  holy  in  the  living  bodies  you  have  got;  and,  farther, 
not  to  seek  your  national  amusement  in  the  destruction  of 
animals,  nor  your  national  safety  in  the  destruction  of  men ; 
but  to  look  for  all  your  joy  to  kindness,  and  for  all  your 
strength  to  domestic  faith,  and  law  of  ancestral  honour. 
Perhaps  you  will  not  now  any  more  think  it  strange  that 
in  beginning  your  natural  history  studies  in  this  place,  I 
mean  to  teach  you  heraldry,  but  not  anatomy.  For,  as 
you  learn  to  read  the  shields,  and  remember  the  stories,  of 
the  great  houses  of  England,  and  find  how  all  the  arts  that 
glorified  them  were  founded  on  the  passions  that  inspired, 
you  will  learn  assuredly,  that  the  utmost  secret  of  national 
power  is  in  living  with  honour,  and  the  utmost  secrets  of 
human  art  are  in  gentleness  and  truth. 


LECTURE  IX 

THE    STORY    OF    THE    HALCYON 
March  7th,  1872  ^ 

172.  I  MUST  to-day  briefly  recapitulate  the  purport  of  the 
preceding  lectures,  as  we  are  about  now  to  enter  on  a  new 
branch  of  our  subject. 

I  stated,  in  the  first  two,  that  the  wisdom  of  art  and 
the  wisdom  of  science  consisted  in  their  being  each  devoted 
unselfishly  to  the  service  of  men ;  in  the  third,  that  art  was 
only  the  shadow  of  our  knowledge  of  facts;   and  that  the 

1  [The  lecture  on  the  Halcyon  had  already  been  delivered  in  part  at  Woolwich^ 
on  January  13^  1872^  under  the  title  ''The  Bird  of  Calm."  The  introductory 
passage,  preserved  among  Ruskin's  MSS.  and  specially  marked  by  him  as  important, 
was  as  follows : — 

"  In  the  old  quiet  days  of  England,  which  1  can  but  just  remember, 
when  it  was  possible  to  eat  one's  £nner  without  receiving  a  telegram,  and 
when  one  might  sometimes  pass  a  whole  day  without  hearing  the  least  bit 
of  news,  remaining  content  with  the  information  one  had  received  up  to 
that  time  of  life — ^in  that  benumbed  and  senseless  period,  little  as  you  may 
now  be  able  to  fancy  it,  though  nobody  could  be  violently  carried  about 
in  iron  boxes,  many  people  took  what  they  called  walks,  and  enjoyed  them. 
And  quite  within  access,  in  that  torpid  manner,  from  my  own  home — 
within  access  also  through  pleasant  fields  and  picturesque  lanes — ^there 
used  to  be  a  pastoral  valley  called  the  valley  of  the  Stream,  or  Bourne, 
of  the  Raven.  This  word  Bourne  has,  as  you  probably  know,  two  mean- 
ings in  old  English,  of  which  only  one,  that  of  limit  or  end  to  be 
reached — ^the  Bourne  from  which  no  traveller  returns — has  remained,  and 
that  only  in  poetical  use,  to  our  time.  But  the  more  frequent  meaning 
of  it  in  early  English  was  that  of  a  small  gently  flowing,  but  quite  brightly 
flowing  stream ;  and  when  you  find  the  names  of  villages  ending  with  that 
word — Ashbourne,  Sittingbourne,  or,  as  in  an  instance  with  which  we  are 
all  now  much  too  familiar,  Tichboume^it  always  means  that  the  village 
stood  beside  a  streamlet.  If  you  collect  out  of  any  large  part  of  the  map 
of  England  the  names  that  end  thus  in  bourne  or  bum ;  then  those  that 
end  plainly  in  brook — Colnbrook,  Oarisbrook,  and  the  like;  then  add  to 
these  all  the  fords—Oxford,  Wallingfbrd,  Ashford,  Brentford,  and  so  on; 
then  the  bridges — Cambridge,  Tunbridge,  Ivybridge,  Ferrybridge ;  then  the 
wells— Holywell,  ClerkenweU,  Camberwell;  and,  to  conclude,  all  the  wiches — 
Norwich,  IJroitwich,  Greenwich,  and  Woolwich  (wich  in  old  English  meaning 
a  spring) — you  will  get  a  singular  impression  of  the  distinctive  character 
of  your  country  as  one  of  running  waters,  by  which  many  people  could 
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reality  was  always  to  be  acknowledged  as  more  beautiful 
than  the  shadow.  In  the  fourth  lecture  I  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  wise  modesty  of  art  and  science  lay  in 
attaching  due  value  to  the  power  and  knowledge  of  other 
people,  when  greater  than  our  own;  and  in  the  fifth,  that 
the  wise  self-sufficiency  of  art  and  science  lay  in  a  proper 
enjoyment  of  our  own  knowledge  and  power,  after  it  was 
thus  modestly  esteemed.  The  sixth  lecture  stated  that 
sight  was  a  distinctly  spiritual  power,  and  that  its  kindness 
or  tenderness  was  proportioned  to  its  clearness.     Lastly,  in 

happily  dwell,  and  which  io  their  intercourse  with  each  other  they  were 
continually  fording,  or  crossing  by  bridges. 

''Now  this  character,  obeerve,  is  very  rare  in  the  world — the  rarest  of 
all  the  pleasant  kinds  of  habitation.  Hot  countries  there  are,  many  with 
scarcely  any  water  at  all,  and  cold  countries  with  too  much — neither  of 
them  pleasantly  habitable.  The  snows  of  the  Norwegian  and  Swiss  Alps  and 
the  moist  moorlands  of  Scotland  trickle  down  in  perpetual  rivulets  or  bams 
or  torrents,  but  these  are  either  too  small  or  too  nerce  to  give  any  local 
interest  to  their  fords,  or  to  be  bridged  except  in  chosen  places —you  either 
leap  over  a  mountain  torrent  anywhere,  from  stone  to  stone,  or  if  you  cannot, 
you  must  get  the  Devil  to  build  a  bridge  for  you;  but  in  your  English 
stream  you  look  where  it  makes  '  the  nett^  sunbeams  dance/  and  there  you 
can  ford  the  *  sandy  shallow/  or  from  willow  to  willow  of  its  bank  you  can 
build  your  rustic  bridge. 

"  And  in  a  country  of  this  kind  you  have  always  the  power  of  surrounding 
yourselves  with  beautiful  flowers  and  beautiful  animals,  gardens  filled  wi^ 
blossoms  of  every  hue,  pools  and  fields  inhabited  by  fish  and  fowl  of  every 
name.  There  is  scarcely  an3rthing  delightful  in  animal  life  that  you  may 
not  see  living  and  tame ;  you  can't  have  exceedingly  venomous  serpents ;  you 
can't  have  crocodiles ;  you  cau't  have,  except  in  dens  for  show,  tigers  and 
lions ;  you  must  do  even  without  wild  elephants.  But  everything  that  is 
pretty,  that  flies  or  walks  or  swims,  you  may  have  to  look  at  for  nothing,  and 
to  eat,  for  only  the  trouble  or  pleasure  of  catching.  Keep  your  streams 
pure ;  let  Mr.  Frank  fiuckland  manage  them ;  let  your  boys  learn  a  little 
natural  history  in  a  pleasant  way,  and  when  they  can  pass  a  moderately 
severe,  not  competitive,  examination  on  it,  for  prisee  give  them  a  fishinf-rod 
and  a  holiday  once  a  week,  a  good  long  day  that  they  may  ramble  iu  as  »r  as 
they  like,  and  you  might  all  have  trout  for  breakmst  and  sprats  for  supper. 
And  for  birds,  there  isn't  a  feathered  creature  that  wades  or  sings  which  you 
mightn't  make  your  streams  lively  with  and  your  woods  musical.  This  very 
stream,  between  Woolwich  and  Denmark  HiU,  which  now  is  little  more  than 
a  large  drain  through  Lewisliam,  1  don't  know  a  scene  in  the  world  more 
lovely  than  its  valley  must  once  have  been,  running  up  into  the  steep  wooded 
hills  near  Bromley,  which  perhaps  had  nests  of  the  raven  among  them 
enough  and  to  spare,  but  by  the  stream  itself  must  have  Uved  the  heron 
and  halcyon.  It  is  of  this  lart  bird  that  I  want  to  tell  you  the  story  to-night, 
and  something  else  also  of  the  great  class  to  which  it  and  the  raven  both 
belong — a  class,  strangely  enough,  lost  in  the  arrangement  of  modem 
ornithologists,  but  of  immense  importance  in  ancient  history  and  the  mjrths 
connected  with  it" 
The  words  in  inverted  commas  are  from  Tennyson's  The  Brook,  For  the  references 
in  the  last  passage  see  the  matter  now  added  to  Low^s  Memie.] 
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the  seventh  and  eighth  lectures,  I  asserted  that  this  spiri- 
tual sight,  concerned  with  external  aspects  of  things,  was 
the  source  of  all  necessary  knowledge  in  art ;  and  that  the 
artist  has  no  concern  with  invisible  structures,  organic  or 
inorganic. 

178.  No  concern  with  invisible  structiu^s.  But  much 
with  invisible  things ;  with  passion,  and  with  historical  asso- 
ciation. And  in  these  two  closing  lectiures,  I  hope  partly  to 
justify  myself  for  pressing  on  your  attention  some  matters 
as  little  hitherto  thought  of  in  drawing-schools,  as  the 
exact  sciences  have  been  highly,  and,  I  believe,  imjustly, 
esteemed ;— mythology,  namely,  and  heraldry. 

I  can  but  in  part  justify  myself  now.  Your  experience 
of  the  interest  which  may  be  found  in  these  two  despised 
sciences  will  be  my  best  justification.  But  to-day  (as  we 
are  about  to  begin  our  exercises  in  bird-drawing)  I  think  it 
may  interest  you  to  review  some  of  the  fables  connected 
witJ)  the  natural  history  of  a  single  bird,  and  to  consider 
what  effect  the  knowledge  of  such  tradition  is  likely  to 
have  on  our  mode  of  regarding  the  animated  creation  in 
general 

174.  Let  us  take  an  instance  of  the  feeling  towards  birds 
which  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  English  temper  at 
this  day,  in  its  entire  freedom  from  superstition. 

You  will  find  in  your  Rudimentary  Series  (225),*  Mr. 
Grould's  plate  of  the  lesser  Egret, — ^the  most  beautiful,  I 
suppose,  of  all  birds  that  visit,  or,  at  least,  once  visited, 
our  English  shores.  Perfectly  delicate  in  form,  snow-white 
in  plumage,  the  feathers  like  frost-work  of  dead  silver, 
exquisitely  slender,  separating  in  the  wind  like  the  streams 
of  a  fountain,  the  creature  looks  a  living  cloud  rather  than 
a  bird. 

It  may  be  seen  often  enough  in  South  France  and 
Italy.  The  last  (or  last  but  one?)  known  of  in  England 
came   thirty    years    ago,   and    this   was    its    reception,    as 

>  [See  VoL  XXL  p.  228.] 
xxn.  (t 
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related  by  the  present  happy  possessor  of  its  feathers  and 
bones : — 

''The  little  Egret  in  my  possession  is  a  most  beautiful 
specimen:  it  was  killed  by  a  labourer  with  a  stick,  in  Ake 
Carr,  near  Beverley,  about  1840,  and  was  brought  to  me, 
tied  up  in  a  pocket-handkerchief,  covered  with  black  wet 
mud  and  blood,  in  which  state  it  was  sent  to  Mr.  Reed, 
of  Doncaster,  and  restored  by  him  in  a  most  marvellous 
manner."  ^ 

175.  Now,  you  will  feel  at  once  that,  whUe  the  peasant 
was  beating  this  bird  into  a  piece  of  bloody  flesh  with  his 
stick,  he  could  not,  in  any  true  sense,  see  the  bird ;  that  he 
had  no  pleasure  either  in  the  sight  of  that,  or  of  anything 
near  it. 

You  feel  that  he  would  become  capable  of  seeing  it  in 
exact  proportion  to  his  desire  not  to  kill  it;*  but  to  watch 
it  in  its  Ufe. 

Well,  that  is  a  quite  general  law :  in  the  degree  in  which 
you  delight  in  the  life  of  any  creature,  you  can  see  it;  no 
otherwise. 

And  you  would  feel,  would  you  not,  that  if  you  could 
enable  the  peasant  rightly  to  see  the  bird,  you  had  in  great 
part  educated  him? 

176.  You  would  certainly  have  gone,  at  least,  the  third  of 
the  way  towards  educating  him.  Then  the  next  thing  to  be 
contrived  would  be  that  he  should  be  able  to  see  a  man 
rightly,  as  well  as  a  bird ;  to  understand  and  love  what  was 
good  in  a  man,  so  that  supposing  his  master  was  a  good 
man,  the  sight  of  his  master  should  be  a  joy  to  him.  You 
would  say  that  he  was  therein  better  educated  than  if  he 
ivanted  to  put  a  gun  through  a  hedge  and  shoot  his  master. 

Then  the  last  part  of  education  will  be — whatever  is 
meant  by  that  beatitude  of  the  pure  in  heart — seeing  Gkxi 
rightly,'  of  which  I  shall  not  sp^k  to-day. 

1  [Quoted  from  inloniiation  giv^n  by  "  James  Hall,  Eeq.,  of  Scarboro,  Beverley, 
in  Yorkshire,"  in  Gould's  BinU  qf  Great  Britain,  vol.  iv.  Plate  23.] 
*  rCompare  JLec^ureff  an  AH,  §  23  (Vol  XX.  p.  35).] 
s  [See  above,  §  121,  p.  207.] 
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177.  And  in  all  these  phases  of  education,  the  main  point, 
you  observe,  is  that  it  shcmid  be  a  beatitude:  and  that  a 
man  should  learn  ''  -^fi^iv  SpdA^  "  :  ^  and  this  rejoicing  is  above 
All  things  to  be  in  actual  sight ;  you  have  the  truth  exactly 
in  the  saying  of  Dante  when  he  is  brought  before  Beatrice, 
in  heaven,  that  his  eyes  ^^  satisfied  themselves  for  their  ten 
years'  thirst."' 

This,  then,  I  repeat,  is  the  sum  of  education.  All  litera- 
ture, art,  and  science  are  vain,  and  worse,  if  they  do  not 
enable  you  to  be  glad ;  and  glad  justly. 

And  I  feel  it  distinctly  my  duty,  though  with  solemn  and 
true  deference  to  the  masters  of  education  in  this  univer- 
sity, to  say  that  I  believe  our  modem  methods  of  teaching, 
and  especially  the  institution  of  severe  and  frequent  exa- 
mination, to  be  absolutely  opposed  to  this  great  end;  and 
that  the  result  of  competitive  labour'  in  youth  is  infallibly 
to  make  men  know  all  they  learn  wrongly,  and  hate  the 
habit  of  learning ;  so  that  instead  of  coming  to  Oxford  to 
rejoice  in  their  work,  men  look  forward  to  the  years  they  are 
to  pass  under  her  teaching  as  a  deadly  agony,  from  which 
they  are  fain  to  escape,  and  sometimes  for  their  life,  mugt 
escape,  into  any  method  of  sanitary  frivolity. 

178.  I  go  back  to  my  peasant  and  his  egret  You  all 
think  with  some  horror  of  this  man,  beating  the  bird  to 
death,  as  a  brutal  person.  He  is  so ;  but  how  far  are 
we  English  gentlemen,  as  a  body,  raised  above  him  ?  We 
are  more  delicately  nurtured,  and  shrink  from  the  notion  of 
bruising  the  creature  and  spoiling  its  feathers.  That  is  so 
far  right,  and  well.  But  in  all  probability  this  countryman, 
rude  and  cruel  though  he  might  be,  had  some  other  object 
in  the  rest  of  his  day  than  the  killing  of  birds.  And  very 
earnestly  I  ask  you,  have  English  gentlemen,  as  a  class, 
any  other  real  object  in  their  whole  existence  than  killing 
birds?    If  they  discern  a  duty,  they  will  indeed  do  it  to 

i  [See  AnUra  PenieHci,  §  12  (Vol  XX.  p.  209).] 
*  [Purgatario,  zxziL  2.] 
<  [Compere  p.  148,  above.] 
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the  death ;  but  have  the  English  aristocracy  at  this  moment 
any  clear  notion  of  their  duty?  I  believe  solemnly,  and 
without  jest,  their  idea  of  their  caste  is  that  its  life  should 
be,  distinctively  from  inferior  human  lives,  spent  in  shooting. 
And  that  is  not  an  idea  of  caste  with  which  England, 
at  this  epoch,  can  any  longer  be  governed. 

179.  I  have  no  time  to-day  to  push  my  argument 
farther;  but  I  have  said  enough,  I  think,  to  induce  you  to 
bear  with  me  in  the  statement  of  my  main  theorem — ^that 
reading  and  writing  are  in  no  sense  education,  unless  they 
contribute  to  this  end  of  making  us  feel  kindly  towards  all 
creatures ;  but  that  drawing,  and  especially  physiologic  draw- 
ing, is  vital  education  of  a  most  precious  kind.  Farther, 
that  more  good  would  be  done  by  any  English  noblemai^ 
who  would  keep  his  estate  lovely  in  its  native  wildness ;  and 
let  every  animal  live  upon  it  in  peace  that  chose  to  come 
there,  than  wiU  be  done,  as  matters  are  going  now,  by  the 
talk  of  all  the  Lords  in  Parliament  as  long  as  we  live  to 
listen  to  them;  and  I  will  even  venture  to  tell  you  my 
hope,  though  I  shall  be  dead  long  before  its  possible  fulfil- 
ment, that  one  day  the  English  people  will,  indeed,  so 
far  recognize  what  education  means  as  to  surround  this 
university  with  the  loveliest  park  in  England,  twenty  miles 
square;  that  they  wiU  forbid,  in  that  environment,  every 
unclean,  mechanical,  and  vulgar  trade  and  manufacture,  as 
any  man  would  forbid  them  in  his  own  garden; — ^that 
they  will  abolish  every  base  and  ugly  building,  and  nest  of 
vice  and  misery,  as  they  would  cast  out  a  devil ; — ^that  the 
streams  of  the  Isis  and  Cherwell  will  be  kept  pure  and  quiet 
among  their  fields  and  trees;  and  that,  within  this  park, 
every  English  wild  flower  that  can  bloom  in  lowland  will 
be  suffered  to  grow  in  luxuriance,  and  every  living  creature 
that  haunts  wood  and  stream  know  that  it  has  happy 
refuge. 

And  now  to  our  immediate  work. 

180.  The  natural  history  of  anything,  or  of  any  creature, 
divides  itself  properly  into  three  branches. 
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We  have  first  to  collect  and  examine  the  traditions 
respecting  the  thing,  so  that  we  may  know  what  the  effect 
of  its  existence  has  hitherto  been  on  the  minds  of  men, 
and  may  have  at  our  command  what  data  exist  to  help 
us  in  our  inquiries  about  it,  or  to  guide  us  in  our  own 
thoughts  of  it. 

We  have  secondly  to  examine  and  describe  the  thing,  or 
creature,  in  its  actual  state,  with  utmost  attainable  veracity 
of  observation. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  examine  under  what  laws  of  chemistry 
and  physics  the  matter  of  which  the  thing  is  made  has  been 
•collected  and  constructed. 

Thus  we  have  first  to  know  the  poetry  of  it — i.e.,  what 
it  has  been  to  man,  or  what  man  has  made  of  it. 

Secondly,  the  actual  facts  of  its  existence. 

Thirdly,  the  physical  causes  of  these  facts,  if  we  can 
discover  them. 

181.  Now,  it  is  customary,  and  may  be  generally  advis- 
able, to  confine  the  term  *' natural  history"  to  the  last  two 
branches  of  knowledge  only.  I  do  not  care  what  we  call 
the  first  branch;  but,  in  the  accounts  of  animals  that  I 
prepare  for  my  sdiools  at  Oxford,  the  main  point  with  me 
will  be  the  mythology  of  them;  the  second,  their  actual 
state  and  aspect  (second,  this,  because  almost  always  hitherto 
only  half  known) ;  and  the  anatomy  and  chemist^  of  their 
bodies,  I  shall  very  rarely,  and  partially,  as  I  told  you,^ 
examine  at  all:  but  I  shidl  take  the  greatest  pains  to  get 
at  the  creature's  habits  of  life ;  and  know  all  its  ingenuities, 
hiunours,  delights,  and  intellectual  powers.  That  is  to  say, 
what  art  it  has,  and  what  affection;  and  how  these  are 
prepared  for  in  its  external  form. 

182.  I  say,  deliberately  and  energetically,  '^  prepared  for," 
in  opposition  to  the  idea,  too  prevalent  in  modem  philo- 
sophy, of  the  form's  being  fortuitously  developed  by  repeti- 
tion of  impulse.     It  is  of  course  true  that  the  aspects  and 

1  [See  above,  §§  IM),  166,  pp.  223,  229.] 
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characters  of  stones,  flowers,  birds,  beasts,  and  men,  are 
inseparably  connected  with  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  appointed  to  have  existence;  but  the  method  of  thik 
connection  is  infinitely  varied;  so  far  from  fortuitous,  it 
appears  grotesquely,  often  terrifically  arbitrary;  and  neither 
stone,  flpwer,  beast,  nor  man  can  understand  any  single 
reason  of  the  arbitrament,  or  comprehend  why  its  Creator 
made  it  thus. 

188.  To  take  the  simplest  of  instances, — ^which  happens 
also  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  to  you  as  artists, — ^it 
is  appointed  that  vertebrated  animals  shall  have  no  more 
than  four  legs,  and  that,  if  they  require  to  fly,  the  two 
legs  in  front  must  become  wings,  it  being  against  law  that 
they  should  have  more  than  these  four  members  in  ramifi- 
cation from  the  spine. 

Can  any  law  be  conceived  more  arbitrary,  or  more 
apparently  causeless?  What  strongly  planted  three-legged 
animals  there  might  have  been  I  what  symmetrically  radiant 
five-legged  ones !  what  volatile  six-winged  ones  1  what  cir* 
cumspect  seven-headed  ones !  Had  Darwinism  been  true, 
we  should  long  ago  have  split  our  heads  in  two  with 
foolish  thinking,  or  thrust  out,  from  above  our  covetous 
hearts,  ^  hundred  desirous  arms  and  clutching  hands;  and 
changed  ourselves  into  Briarean  Cephalopoda.^  But  the  law 
is  around  us,  and  within;  unconquerable;  granting,  up  to 
a  certain  limit,  power  over  our  bodies  to  circumstance  and 
will;  beyond  that  limit,  inviolable,  inscrutable,  and,  so  &r 
as  we  know,  eternal. 

184.  For  every  lower  animal,  similar  laws  are  established ; 
under  the  grasp  of  these  it  is  capable  of  change,  in  visibly 
permitted  oscillation  between  certain  points ;  beyond  which, 
according  to  present  experience,  it  cannot  pass.  The  adap- 
tation of  the  instruments  it  possesses  in  its  members  to 
the  conditions  of  its  life  is  always  direct,  and  occasionally 
beautiful;   but   in  the  plurality   of  instances,   partial,  and 

1  [Compure  VoL  XVII.  p.  109  n.] 
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involving  painful  supplementary  effort.  Some  animals  have 
to  dig  with  their  noses,  some  to  build  with  their  tails,  some 
to  spin  with  their  stomachs :  their  dexterities  are  usually  few 
— ^their  awkwardnesses  numberless ; — a  lion  is  continually 
puzzled  how  to  hold  a  bone ;  and  an  eagle  can  scarcely  pull 
the  meat  off  one,  without  upsetting  himself. 

185.  Respecting  the  origin  of  tiiese  variously  awkward, 
imperfectly,  or  grotesquely  developed  phases  of  form  and 
power,  you  need  not  at  present  inquire:  in  all  probability 
the  race  of  man  is  appointed  to  hve  in  wonder,  and  in 
acknowledgment  of  ignorance;  but  if  ever  he  is  to  know 
any  of  the  secrets  of  his  own  or  of  brutal  existence,  it 
will  assuredly  be  through  discipline  of  virtue,  not  through 
inquisitiveness  of  science.  I  have  just  used  the  expression, 
^'  had  Darwinism  been  true,"  implying  its  fallacy  more  posi- 
tively than  is  justifiable  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge; but  veiy  positively  I  can  say  to  you  that  I  have 
never  heard  yet  one  logical  argument  in  its  favour,  and  I 
have  heard,  and  read,  many  that  were  beneath  contempt. 
For  instance,  by  the  time  you  have  copied  one  or  two  of 
your  exercises  on  the  feather  of  the  halcyon,^  you  will  be 
more  interested  in  the  construction  and  disposition  of  plume- 
filaments  than  heretofore;  and  you  may,  perhaps,  refer,  in 
hope  of  help,  to  Mr.  Darwin's  account  of  the  peacock's 
feather.'  I  went  to  it  myself,  hoping  to  learn  some  of  the 
existing  laws  of  life  which  regulate  the  local  disposition 
of  the  colour.  But  none  of  these  appear  to  be  known; 
and  I  am  informed  only  that  peacocks  have  grown  to  be 
peacocks  out  of  brown  pheasants,  because  the  young  femi- 
nine brown  pheasants  like  fine  feathers.  Whereupon  I  say 
to  myself,  '*  Then  either  there  was  a  distinct  species  of  brown 
pheasants  originally  bom  with  a  taste  for  fine  feathers; 
and  therefore  with  remarkable  eyes  in  their  heads, — ^which 
would  be  a  much  more  wonderftil  distinction  of  species  than 
being  bom  with  remarkable  eyes  in  their  tails, — or  else  all 

1  rRudimentary  Series,  Noe.  203-205 :  see  VoL  XXI.  pp.  227-228.] 
*  \l>e$eeni  4^  limn,  pt  ii.  ch.  ziii.    Compare  Proserpina^  i.  eh.  v.] 
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pheasants  would  have  been  peacocks  by  this  time  I "    And 
I  trouble  myself  no  more  about  the  Darwinian  theory. 

When  you  have  drawn  some  of  the  actual  patterns  of 
plume  and  scale  with  attention,  I  believe  you  wiU  see  reason 
to  think  that  spectra  of  organic  species  may  be  at  least  as 
distinct  as  those  of  metals  or  gases ;  but  learn  at  all  events 
what  they  are  now,  and  never  mind  what  they  have  been. 

186.  Nor  need  you  care  for  methods  of  classification  any 
more  than  for  the  origin  of  classes.  Leave  the  physiologists 
to  invent  names,  and  dispute  over  them ;  your  business 
is  to  know  the  creature,  not  the  name  of  it  momentarily 
fashionable  in  scientific  circles.  What  practical  service  you 
can  get  from  the  order  at  present  adopted,  take,  without 
contention ;  and  as  far  as  possible,  use  English  words,  or  be 
sure  you  understand  the  Latin  ones.^ 

187.  For  instance,  the  order  at  present  adopted  in  arrang- 
ing the  species  of  birds,  is,  as  you  know,  founded  only  on 
their  ways  of  using  their  feet.* 

Some  catch  or  snatch  their  prey,  and  are  called 
"  Snatchers  " — raptores.  ^ 

Some  perch  on  branches,  and  are  called  <' Insitters,"  or 
"  Upon-sitters" — insessores. 

Some  climb  and  cling  on  branches,  and  are  called 
"  Climbers  *' — scansores. 

Some  scratch  the  ground,  and  are  ci^ed   '' Scratchers '* 

— RASORES. 

Some  stand  or  wade  in  shallow  water,  and,  having  long 
legs,  are  called  "  Stilt- walkers  " — graixatores. 

Some  float,  and  make  oars  of  their  feet,  and  are  called 
"  Swimmers  " — ^natatores. 

188.  This  classification  is  unscholarly,  because  there  are 
many  snatchers  and  scratchers  who  perch  as  well  as  the 
sitters;  and  many  of  the  swimmers  sit,  when  ashore,  more 
neatly  than  the  sitters  themselves;  and  are  most  grave 
insessors,  in  long  rows,  on  rock  or  sand:  also,  "insessor*" 

^  [On  scientific  nomendature  "less  eaBilv  understood  and  therefore  more  scien- 
tific/'" see  Ethia  of  the  DuH,  §  46  (Vol.  XVllI.  p.  258).J 

^  [Compare  the  classification  adopted  by  Raskin  in  Love*i  Meime,  §§  81  wq.] 
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does  not  mean  properly  a  sitter,  but  a  besieger;  and  it 
is  awkward  to  call  a  bird  a  '*Rasor."  Still,  the  use  of 
the  feet  is  (on  the  whole)  characteristic,  and  convenient  for 
first  rough  arrangement;  only,  in  general  reference,  it  will 
be  better  to  use  plain  English  words  than  those  stiff  Latin 
ones,  or  their  ugly  translations.  Linnaeus,  for  all  his  classes 
except  the  stilt-walkers,  used  the  name  of  the  particular 
birds  which  were  the  best  types  of  their  class  ;^  he  called 
the  snatchers  '^ hawks"  (Accipitres),  the  swimmers,  geese 
(Anseres),  the  scratchers,  fowls  (Gallinae),  and  the  perchers, 
sparrows  (Passeres).  He  has  no  class  of  climbers ;  but  he 
has  one  since  omitted  by  Cuvier,*  "  pies,"  which,  for  certain 
mythological  reasons  presently  to  be  noted,'  I  will  ask  you 
to  keep.  This  will  give  ybu  seven  orders,  altogether,  to  be 
remembered ;  and  for  each  of  these  we  will  take  the  name 
of  its  most  representative  bird.  The  hawk  has  best  right 
undoubtedly  to  stand  for  the  snatchers;  we  will  have  his 
adversary,  the  heron,  for  the  stilt-walkers;  you  will  find 
this  very  advisable,  no  less  than  convenient;  because  some 
of  the  beaks  of  the  stilt- walkers  turn  down,  and  some  turn 
up;  but  the  heron's  is  straight,  and  so  he  stands  well  as  a 
pure  middle  type.  Then,  certainly,  gulls  will  better  repre- 
sent the  swimmers  than  geese;  and  pheasants  are  a  prettier 
kind  of  scratchers  than  fowls.  We  will  take  parrots  for 
the  climbers,  magpies  for  the  pies,  and  sparrows  for  the 
perchers.  Then  take  them  in  this  order:  Hawks,  parrots, 
pies,  sparrows,  pheasants,  gulls,  herons ;  and  you  can  then 
easily  remember  them.  For  you  have  hawks  at  one  end, 
the  herons  at  the  other,  and  sparrows  in  the  middle,  with 
pies  on  one  ^ide  and  pheasants  opposite,  for  which  arrange- 
ment you  will  find  there  is  good  reason;  then  the  parrots 
necessarily  go  beside  the  hawks,  and  the  gulls  beside  the 
herons. 

189.  The  bird  whose  mythic  history  I  am  about  to  read 

1  [See  his  S^fHema  Natura,  1735.1  . 

*  [See  The  Animal  Kingdom,  hjf  Barm  Cfuvier,  tramkoed  fnm  tht  UUett  French 
editum,  1834,  vol.  L  p.  206  fi. :  "1  was  obliged  to  sapprett  the  LinnaBui  order  of  the 
Picn,  which  has  no  one  determined  character."] 

*  [See  helow^  §  189;  and  compare  Lofje'e  Meinie,  §  66.] 
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forbidden  to  go,  by  Halcyone,  nevertheless  he  went;  and 
perished  by  shipwreck.  And  when  his  body  was  brought 
to  his  wife  Halcyone,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  After- 
wards, by  the  mercy  of  Thetis  and  Lucifer,  they  were 
both  turned  into  the  sea-birds  called  Halcyons.  And  you 
ought  to  know  that  Halcyone  is  the  woman's  name,  and  is 
always  a  feminine  noun;  but  the  bird's  name  is  Halcyon, 
masculine  and  feminine,  and  so  also  its  plural,  Halcyones. 
Also  those  birds  make  their  nests  in  the  sea,  in  the  middle 
of  winter;  in  which  days  the  calm  is  so  deep  that  hardly 
anything  in  the  sea  can  be  moved.  Thence,  also,  the  days 
themselves  are  called  Halcyonia." — Serums^  in  Firg.  Georg.^ 
L  899. 

192.  ''And  the  pairing  of  birds,  as  I  said,  is  for  the 
most  part  in  spring  time,  and  early  summer;  except  the 
halcyon's.  For  the  halcyon  has  its  young  about  the  turn 
of  days  in  winter,  wherefore,  when  those  days  are  fine,  they 
are  called  *  Halcyonine '  (aKicvoveioi) ;  seven,  indeed,  before  the 
turn,  and  seven  after  it,  as  Simonides  poetized  {hrolrfo-ey). 

'As,  when  in  the  wintry  month 
Zeus  gives  the  wisdom  of  calm  to  fourteen  days. 
Then  the  people  of  the  land  call  it 
The  hour  of  wind-hiding,  the  sacred 
Nurse  of  the  spotted  Halcyon.' 

*^And  in  the  first  seven  days  the  halcyon  is  said  to  lay 
her  eggs,  and  in  the  latter  seven  to  bring  forth  and  nourish 
her  young.  Here,  indeed,  in  the  seas  of  Greece,  it  does 
not  always  chance  that  the  Halcyonid  days  are  at  the 
solstice;  but  in  the  Sicilian  sea,  almost  always.  But  the 
asthuia  and  the  laros  bring  forth  their  young  (two,  or 
three)  among  the  rocks  by  the  sea-shore;  but  the  laros  in 
summer,  the  aethuia  in  fii^t  spring,  just  after  the  turn  of 
days;  and  they  sit  on  them  as  other  birds  do.  And  none 
of  these  birds  lie  torpid  in  holes  during  the  winter ;  but  the 
halcyon  is,  of  all,  seen  the  seldomest,  for  it  is  seen  scarcely 
at  all,  except  just  at  the  setting  and  turn  of  Pleias,  and 
then  it  will  but  show  itself  once,  and  away ;  flying,  perhaps^ 
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once  round  a  ship  at  anchor,  and  then  it  is  gone  instantly." 
— Aristotle,  Hist.  Av.,  v.  8,  9. 

198.  ''Now  we  are  ready  enough  to  extol  the  bee  for 
a  wise  creature,  and  to  consent  to  the  laws  by  which  it 
cares  for  the  yellow  honey,  because  we  adore  the  pleasant- 
ness and  tickling  to  our  palates  that  is  in  the  sweetness  of 
that;  but  we  take  no  notice  of  the  wisdom  and  art  of 
other  creatures  in  bringing  up  their  young,  as  for  instance, 
the  halcyon,  who  as  soon  as  she  has  conceived,  makes 
her  nest  by  gathering  the  thorns  of  the  sea-needle-fish; 
and,  weaving  these  in  and  out,  and  joining  them  together 
at  the  ends,  she  finishes  her  nest;  round  in  the  plan  of  it, 
and  long,  in  the  proportion  of  a  fisherman's  net;  and  then 
she  puts  it  where  it  will  be  beaten  by  the  waves,  until  the 
rough  surface  is  all  fastened  together  and  made  close.  And 
it  becomes  so  hard  that  a  blow  with  iron  or  stone  will  not 
easily  divide  it;  but,  what  is  more  wonderful  still,  is  that 
the  opening  of  the  nest  is  made  so  exactly  to  the  size  and 
measure  of  the  halcyon  that  nothing  larger  can  get  into  it, 
and  nothing  smaller! — ^so  they  say; — ^no,  not  even  the  sea 
itself,  even  the  least  drop  of  it." — Plutarch:  De  Amore 
ProUs. 

I  have  kept  to  the  last  Lucian's  dialogue,  ''the  Hal- 
cyon," to  show  you  how  the  tone  of  Christian  thought, 
and  tradition  of  Christ's  walking  on  the  sea,  began  to  steal 
into  heathen  literature.^ 

Socrates — Chaebsphon 

194.  "  Chaerephon.  What  cry  is  that,  Socrates,  which 
came  to  us  fix)m  the  beach?  how  sweet  it  was;  what  can 
it  be?  the  things  that  live  in  the  sea  are  all  mute. 

*' Socrates.  Yet  it  is  a  sea-creature,  Chaerephon;  the 
bird  called  Halcyon,  concerning  which  the  old  fable  runs 

^  [Thifi  dialogue  is  uow  generally  excluded,  as  spurious,  from  Lucian's  works. 
Ruskin  here  translates  the  whole  of  it,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  contains  no  precise 
parallel  to  Christ's  walkiujp^  on  the  water.  Ruskin  seems  to  have  had  in  his  mind 
the  subsequent  quelling  of  the  storm,  such  as  is  referred  to  by  Socrates  (§  195X  end 
the  general  argument  that  with  the  gods  all  things  are  possible.] 
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that  she  was  the  daughter  of  ^Eolus,  and,  mourning  in  her 
youth  for  her  lost  husband,  was  winged  by  divine  power, 
and  now  flies  over  the  sea,  seeking  him  whom  she  could 
not  find,  sought  throughout  the  earth. 

*^ Chaerephon.  And  is  that  indeed  the  Halcyon's  cry? 
I  never  heard  it  yet;  and  in  truth  it  is  veiy  pitiful  How 
large  is  the  bird,  Socrates? 

^^ Socrates.  Not  great;  but  it  has  received  great  honour 
from  the  Gods,  because  of  its  lovingness;  for  while  it  is 
making  its  nest,  all  the  world  has  the  happy  days  which 
it  caUs  halcyonidfls,  excelling  all  others  in  their  calmness, 
though  in  the  midst  of  storm ;  of  which  you  see  this  very 
day  is  one,  if  ever  there  was.  Look,  how  clear  the  sky  is, 
and  the  sea  waveless  and  calm,  like  a  mirror! 

**  Chaerephon.  You  say  truly,  and  yesterday  was  just 
such  another.  But  in  the  name  of  the  Grods,  Socrates, 
how  is  one  to  believe  those  old  sayings,  that  birds  were 
ever  changed  into  women,  or  women  into  birds,  for  nothing 
could  seem  more  impossible? 

195.  ^*  Socrates.  Ah,  dear  Chaerephon,  it  is  likely  that 
we  are  poor  and  blunt  judges  of  what  is  possible  and 
not:  for  we  judge  by  comparing  to  human  power  a  power 
unknown  to  us,  unimaginable,  and  unseen.  Many  tilings, 
therefore,  that  are  easy,  seem  to  us  difficult;  and  many 
things  unattainable  that  may  be  attained ;  being  thus  thought 
of,  some  through  the  inexperience,  and  some  through  the 
infantine  folly,  of  our  minds.  For  in  veiy  deed  every  man 
may  be  thought  of  as  a  child — even  the  oldest  of  us, — 
since  the  full  time  of  life  is  little,  and  as  a  baby's  com- 
pared to  universal  time.  And  what  should  we  have  to  say, 
my  good  friend,  who  know  nothing  of  the  power  of  gods 
or  of  the  spirits  of  Nature,  whether  any  of  such  things  are 
possible  or  not?  You  saw,  Chaerephon,  what  a  storm 
there  was,  the  day  before  yesterday;  it  makes  one  tremble 
even  to  think  of  it  again ; — ^that  lightning,  and  thunder,  and 
sudden  tempest,  so  great  that  one  would  have  thought  all 
the  earth  falling  to  ruin;  and  yet,  in  a  little  while,  came 
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the  wonderful  establishing  of  calm,  which  has  remained 
even  till  now.  Whether,  then,  do  you  think  it  the  greater 
work,  to  bring  such  a  calm  out  of  that  tormenting  whirl- 
wind, and  reduce  the  universe  to  peace,  or  to  change  the 
form  of  a  woman  into  that  of  a  bird?  For  indeed  we  see 
how  very  little  children,  who  know  how  to  knead  clay,  do 
something  like  this  also;  often  out  of  one  lump  they  will 
make  form  after  form,  of  different  natures:  and  surely  to 
the  spirit-powers  of  Nature,  being  in  vast  and  inconjectur- 
able  excess  beyond  ours,  all  such  tilings  must  be  in  their 
hands  easy.  Or  how  much  do  you  think  heaven  greater 
than  thyself — can  you  say,  perchance? 

**  Ckaerephon.  Who  of  men,  O  Socrates,  could  imagine 
or  name  any  of  these  things? 

196.  ''Socrates.  Nay;  do  we  not  see  also,  in  compar- 
ing man  with  man,  strange  differences  in  their  powers  and 
imbecilities?  for  complete  manhood^  compared  with  utter 
infancy,  as  of  a  child  five  or  ten  days  old,  has  difference  in 
power,  which  we  may  well  call  miraculous:  and  when  we 
see  man  excel  man  so  far,  what  shall  we  say  that  the 
strength  of  the  whole  heaven  must  appear,  against  ours,  to 
those  who  can  see  them  together,  so  as  to  compare  them! 
Also,  to  you  and  me,  and  to  many  like  us,  sundry  things 
are  impossible  that  are  easy  to  other  people;  as  singing  to 
those  ignorant  of  music,  and  reading  or  writing  to  those 
ignorant  of  letters; — ^more  impossible  than  to  make  women 
birds,  or  birds  of  women.  For  Nature,  as  with  chance 
throw,  and  rough  parable,  making  the  form  of  a  footless 
and  wingless  beast  in  changeable  matter;  then  putting  on 
feet  and  wings,  and  making  it  glitter  all  over  with  fair 
variegaticm  and  manifold  colour,  at  last  brings  out,  for 
instance,  the  wise  bee,  maker  of  the  divine  honey ;  and  out 
of  the  voiceless  and  spiritless  egg  she  brings  many  kinds  oi 
flying  and  foot-going  and  swimming  creatures,  using  besides 
(as  runs  the  old  Logos)  the  sacred  art  of  the  great  Aether.**^ 

*  Note  this  sentence  respecting  the  power  of  the  creative  Athena.^ 
^  [Compare  Queen  qf  the  Air,  §§  31  seq.  (Vol.  XIX.  pp.  328  eeq.).] 
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We  then,  being  altogether  mortal  and  mean,  and  neither 
able  to  see  clearly  great  things  nor  small,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  being  unable  to  help  om^ves  even  in  oiu*  own 
calamities, — ^what  can  we  have  to  say  about  the  powers  of 
the  immortals,  either  over  halcyons  or  nightingales?  But 
the  &me  of  fable  such  as  our  fathers  gave  it  to  us,  this, 
to  my  children,  O  thou  bird  singing  of  sorrow,  I  will  deliver 
coneerning  thy  hjonns:  and  I  myself  wiU  sing  often  of 
this  religious  and  human  love  of  thine,  and  of  the  honour 
thou  hast  for  it  from  the  Gods.  Wilt  not  thou  do  like- 
wise, O  Chaerephon? 

**  Chaerephon.  It  is  rightly  due  indeed,  O  Socrates,  for 
there  is  two-fold  comfort  in  tliis,  both  for  men  and  women, 
in  their  relations  with  each  other. 

^'Socrates.  Shall  we  not  then  salute  the  halcycm,  and 
so  go  back  to  the  city  by  the  sands,  for  it  is  time? 

"  Chaerephon.    Indeed  let  us  do  so/* 

197.  The  note  of  the  scholiast  on  this  dialogue  is  the 
only  passage  in  which  I  can  find  any  approximately  clear 
description  of  the  Greek  halcyon.  It  is  about  as  large,  he 
says,  as  a  small  sparrow;  (the  question  how  large  a  Greek 
sparrow  was  we  must  for  the  present  allow  to  remain 
open;)  and  it  is  mixed  of  green  and  blue,  with  gleaming 
of  purple  above,  and  it  has  a  slender  and  long  beak:  the 
beak  is  said  to  be  '^chloros,"  which  I  venture  to  trans- 
late **  green,"  when  it  is  used  of  the  feathers,  but  it  may 
mean  anything,  used  of  the  beak.  Then  follows  the  same 
accoimt  as  other  people's,  of  the  nest-building,  except  that 
the  nest  is  compared  in  shape  to  a  medicinal  gourd.  And 
then  the  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  there  are  two  species 
of  halcyons — one  laiger  than  the  other,  and  silent,  but  the 
smaller,  fond  of  singing  (^^^07);  and  that  the  females  of 
these  are  so  true  to  their  mates  that,  when  the  latter 
grow  old,  the  female  bird  flies  underneath  them,  and  carries 
tihem  wherever  they  would  like  to  go;  and  after  they  die 
will  not  eat  nor  drink  anything,  and  so  dies  too.  ^^And 
there  is  a  certain  kind  of  them,  of  which,  if  any  one  hear 
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the  voice,  it  is  an  altogether  true  sign  to  him  that  he  will 
die  in  a  short  time." 

198.  You  will,  I  think,  forgive  me,  if  after  reading  to 
you  these  lovely  fables,  I  do  not  distract  you,  or  detain, 
with  the  difficult  investigation  of  the  degree  in  which  they 
are  founded  on  the  not  yet  sufficiently  known  facts  of  the 
Kingfisher's  life.^ 

I  would  much  rather  that  you  should  remain  impressed 
with  the  effect  which  the  lovely  colour  and  fitful  appearance 
of  the  bird  have  had  on  the  imagination  of  men.  I  may 
satisfy  you  by  the  assurance  that  the  halcyon  of  England 
is  also  the  commonest  halcyon  of  Greece  and  of  Palestine; 
and  I  may  at  once  prove  to  you  the  real  gain  of  being 
acquainted  with  the  traditions  of  it,  by  reading  to  you  two 
stanzas,  certainly  among  the  most  familiar  to  your  ears  in 

^  [In  RoAkin's  MSS.  about  birds  there  is  the  following  passage  (not  in  his  hand)^ 
headed  ''Halcyon^  Present  Account"  It  was  probably  sent  to  Ruskin  by  a  friend^ 
the  last  paragraph  beinf  his  addition  : — 

^'The  £nglish  Halcyon  is  the  only  species  of  the  Lebanon,  and  throughout 
Palestine  is  found  in  more  secluded  localities  and  on  the  banks  of  smaller 
streams  than  other  species.  It  is  impossible  to  find  any  reason  for  the 
Greek  fables  about  its  voice.  I  find  in  Yarrell's  account  of  it  the  character 
of  its  cry  is  still  uncertain:  'it  is  said  to  have  a  shrill  piping  note.' 
Mr.  Sharpe  calls  it  a  shrill  but  not  unmusical  scream  of  the  short  syllables^ 
heard^  however,  a  considerable  distance.  'When  suddenly  disturbed  it 
utters  its  cry  shortly  after  leaving  its  perch,  and  then  fiies  for  some  distance 
in  silence,  but  when  passing  unmolested  from  one  resting-place  to  another 
its  shrill  note  may  be  heard  at  frequent  intervals ;  just  before  perching  the 
cry  is  uttered  three  or  four  times  successively.'  The  Ovidean  idea  of  its 
feeble  flight  is  also  false.  Bewick  says  that  it  flies  near  the  surface  of  the 
water  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow^  like  a  little  brilliant  meteor :  '  con- 
sidering the  shortness  of  ite  wings,  the  velocity  with  which  it  flies  is  sur- 
S rising.'  Sharpe  says,  'The  flight  is  rapid  and  very  direct,  the  bird  speeding 
ke  a  bullet.'  I  find  no  account  anvwhere  of  its  mode  of  flying  over  sea^ 
the  notices  of  it  being  confined  to  ite  modes  of  feeding  on  the  sesshore^ 
where  it  feeds  on  shrimps  and  crabs.  Mr.  H.  B.  Knox  says  that  it  is  only 
found  in  autumn  upon  the  coast  in  Ireland,  and  there  only  where  it  is 
rocky  and  full  of  pools  out  of  which  they  can  cateh  rock-fish  and  prawns ; 
but,  he  adds^ '  I  have  seen  them  on  our  isktnds  miles  out  to  sea,  and  have 
elsewhere  mentioned  how  strangely  out  of  place  they  seem  in  such  localities, 
and  how  they  roost  on  the  gunwales  of  Doate  in  little  companies,  sitting 
side  by  side  like  love-birds.  They  utter  a  shrill  grating  whistle,  more 
frequently  over  salt  water  than  fresh.  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  a 
permanent  resident  in  the  county  (Dublin),  and  generally  throughout  Ireland, 
if  unmolested,  because  it  breeds  in  suitable  localities,  and  terries  with  us 
frequently  during  the  winter.  Its  nest  is  essentially  a  hole  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  tunnelled  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  three  feet  and 
a  half  into  any  bank  soft  enough  to  be  excavated  and  firm  enough  to  be 
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the  whole  range  of  English  poetry;  yet  which,  I  am  well 
assured,  will  sound,  after  what  we  have  been  reflecting 
upon  to-day,  almost  as  if  they  were  new  to  you.  Note 
especially  how  Milton's  knowledge  that  Halcyone  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Winds,  and  Ceyx  the  son  of  the  Morning 
StfiTf  affects  the  course  of  his  thought  in  the  successive 
stanzas — 

''But  peaceful  was  the  night. 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  light 
His  reign  of  peace  upon  earth  began : 
The  winds  with  wonder  whist. 
Smoothly  the  waters  kist. 
Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean. 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  raTc, 
While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmM  wave. 

''The  stars,  with  deep  amase. 
Stand  fix'd  in  steadfut  gaie. 
Bending  one  way  their  precious  influence; 
And  wm  not  take  their  flight. 
For  all  the  morning  light 
Of  Lttdfer,  that  often  wam'd  them  thence ; 
I  But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow. 

Until  their  Lord  Himself  bespake,  and  bid  them  go." 

199.  I  should  also  only  weary  you  if  I  attempted  to 
give  you  any  interpretation  of  the  much-entangled  web  of 
Greek  fables  connected  with  the  story  of  Halcyone.      You 

ss^ft.  This  is  dug  in  a  week  or  Isss,  aeoordiiur  to  Dr.  Kutter,  the  pit^ng 
and  digging  being  done — ^notica  this — apparenuy  with  the  upper  mandible 
of  the  beak  onlv.  I  can't  understand  tiiis  action  myself,  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  hdiding  the  beak  open  the  lower  mandible  must  jar  much 
more  against  the  ground  than  if  neld  £ut  together  with  the  upoer  one. 
'  The  upper  mandible  is,  howeyer,'  the  Doctor  adds, '  fixed  part  to  the  skull, 
while  the  lower  is  only  attached  to  it  by  joints  and  sinews.'  Dr.  Kutter 
has  not  seen  the  bird  at  work,  but  notes  that  the  upper  mandible  is  often 
shortened  one  or  two  lines  as  if  by  wear.  I  find  no  notice  either  of  the 
way  the  bird  throws  out  the  ground  behind  it,  which  must  involTe  a  fpood 
deal  of  hard  scratching  with  its  short  legs  and  delicate  ckws.  How  dehcate 
these  are  may  be  seen  by  this  little  woodcut,  which,  though  from  a  dried 
specimen,  is  accurate  in  the  sise  and  exquisite  fineness  of  the  obw,  which 
one  would  expect  to  find  much  more  worn  than  the  beak  after  scratching 
out  a  whedbarrowfal  of  gravel.  And  there  is  not  only  the  gallery  to  be 
cleared,  but  a  chamber  at  Uie  end  of  it  in  which  the  nest  is  nudcy  generally 
SIX  inches  wide  and  four  inches  high ;  nest  is  too  fine  a  word,  fior  only  after 
beginning  to  lay  eggs  the  fomale  gradually  accumulates  a  heap  or  small 

XZII.  R 
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observe  that  in  all  these  passages  I  have  said  ^'King  of 
Trachis**  instead  of  Ceyx.  That  is  partly  because  I  don't 
know  how  to  pronounce  Ceyx  either  in  Greek  or  English; 
but  it  is  chiefly  to  make  you  observe  that  this  story  of 
the  sea-mew  and  Halcyon,  now  known  through  all  the 
world,  like  the  sea-mew's  cry,  has  its  origm  in  the  ^*  Rough 
countiy,"  or  crag-country,  under  Mount  (Eta,  made  sacred 
to  the  Greek  mind  by  the  death  of  Heracles;  and  observe 
what  strange  connection  that  death  has  with  the  Halcyon's 
story.  Heracles  goes  to  this  "Rough  country"  to  seek  for 
rest;  all  the  waves  and  billows  of  his  life  having — as  he 
thinks  now — ^gone  over  him.     But  he  finds  death.^ 

As  far  as  I  can  form  any  idea  of  this  ''rough,  or  torn, 
country"  from  the  descriptions  of  Colonel  Leake*  or  any 
other  traveller,  it  must  resemble  closely  the  limestone  cliffs 
just  above  Altorf,  which  break  down  to  the  valley  from 
the  ridge  of  the  Windgelle,  and  give  source,  at  their  foot, 
to  faultlessly  clear  streams, — ^green-blue  among  the  grass. 

You  will  find  Pausanias  noting  the  springs  of  Ther- 
mopylae as  of  the  bluest  water  he  ever  saw;*  and  if  you 
fancy  the  Lake  Lucerne  to  be  the  sea  bay  nmning  inland 
from  Artemisium,  you  will  have  a  clear  and  useful,  nor 
in  any  serious  way  inacciurate,  image  of  the  scene  where 
the  Greeks  thought  their  best  hero  should  die.  You  may 
remember  also,  with  advantage,  that  Morgarten — ^the  Ther- 
mopylae of  Switzerland — ^lies  by  the  little  lake  of  Egeri,*  not 

fish  bones  on  which  to  lay  them  while  the  hatches.  The  pretty  Greek  ftbles, 
as  far  as  I  can  make  out  at  present,  have  no  other  foundation  than  this 
nasty  habit 

^  The  general  life  of  this  bird,  then,  is  by  quiet  streams  and  pools  in  which 

it  can  see  the  fish  and  catch  them  by  diving.    It  would  seem  to  have  been 

in  one  of  the  fitful  humours  of  Nature  that  she  appointed  this  bird  to  watch 

its  prey  always  from  a  rock  or  branch  at  a  certain  height  above  the  water, 

and  catch  it  by  a  darting  dive,  rarely  missing  its  mark.    It  brings  out  its 

prey  grasped  in  its  strong  beak,  and  beats  it  to  death  before  swallowing/' 

Some  remarks  on  a  possible  explanation  of  the  Greek  fiibles  will   be  found  in 

W.  Warde  Fowler's  A  Year  wUh  the  Birds,  Note  0.] 

1  [Sophocles,  TrachitMB,  1157  eeqJ] 

s  [TraveU  in  Northern  Greece,  by  William  Martin  Leake,  1835,  vol.  ii.  ch.  x.] 
s  [Pausanias,  iv.  35,  9.] 
«  [See  Modem  Paintere,  vol.  v.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  111).] 
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ten  miles  from  this  bay  of  Altorf ;  and  that  the  Heracles 
of  Switzerland  is  bom  under  those  Trachinian  crags/ 

If,  farther,  you  remember  that  the  Halcyon  would  actu- 
ally be  seen  fhtting  above  the  blue  water  of  the  springs, 
like  one  of  their  waves  caught  up  and  lighted  by  the  sun; 
and  the  sea-mews  haunting  the  cliffs,  you  will  see  how 
physical  circumstances  modify  the  under-tone  of  the  words 
of  every  mythic  tradition. 

I  cannot  express  to  you  how  strange  —  how  more  and 
more  strange  every  day — it  seems  to  me,  that  I  caimot  find 
a  single  drawing,  nor  definite  account,  of  scenes  so  memor- 
able as  this,  to  point  you  to;^  but  must  guess  and  piece 
their  image  together  for  you  as  best  I  can  from  their  Swiss 
similitudes.  No  English  gentleman  can  pass  through  public 
school-life  without  knowing  his  Trachinice;  yet  I  believe 
literally,  we  could  give  better  account  of  the  forms  of 
the  mountains  in  the  moon,  than  we  could  of  (Eta.  And 
what  has  art  done  to  help  us?  How  many  Skiddaws  or 
Benvenues,  for  one  (Eta, — if  one!  And  when  the  English 
gentleman  becomes  an  art-patron,  he  employs  his  painter- 
servant  only  to  paint  himself  and  his  house;  and  when 
Turner  was  striving,  in  his  youth,  to  enforce  the  mytho- 
logy, and  picture  these  very  scenes  in  Greece,  and  putting 
his  whole  strength  into  the  endeavour  to  conceive  them, 
the  noble  pictiures  remained  in  his  gallery;   and  for  bread, 

he  had  to  paint Hall,  the  seat  of ,  Esquire,  with 

the  caniage  drive,  the  summer-house,  and  the  squire  going 
out  hunting. 

If,  indeed,  the  squire  would  make  his  seat  worth  paint- 
ing, and  would  stay  there,  and  would  make  the  seats,  or, 
shall  we  call  them,  forms,  of  his  peasantry,  worth  painting 
too,  he  would  be  interpreting  the  fable  of  the  Halcyon  to 
purpose. 

But  you  must,  at  once,  and  without  any  interpreter, 
feel  for  yourselves  how  much  is  implied  in  those  wonderful 

^  [For  references  to  the  legencU  of  WillUm  Tell^  lee  below,  p.  270  n.] 
^  [Compere  Leduret  m  Art,  §  111  (Vol.  XX.  pp.  103-104).] 
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words  of  Simonides/  written  six  hundred  years  before  Christ ; 
— ^'when  in  the  wild  winter  months,  Zeus  gives  the  wisdom 
of  calm ; "  and  how  much  teaching  there  is  for  us  in  the 
imagination  of  past  days, — this  dream-picture  of  what  is  tfue 
in  days  that  are,  and  are  to  come, — that  perfect  domestic 
love  not  only  makes  its  nest  upon  the  waves,  but  that  the 
waves  will  be  calm  that  it  may. 

200.  True,  I  repeat,  for  aU  ages,  and  all  people,  that, 
indeed,  are  desirous  of  peace,  and  loving  in  trouble  I  But 
what  fable  shall  we  invent,  what  creature  on  earth  or  sea 
shall  we  find,  to  symbolize  this  state  of  ours  in  modem 
England?  To  what  sorrowful  birds  shall  moe  be  likened, 
who  make  the  principal  object  of  our  lives  dispeace,  and 
unrest;  and  turn  our  wives  and  daughters  out  of  their 
nests,  to  work  for  themselves? 

Nay,  strictly  speaking,  we  have  not  even  got  so  much 
as  nests  to  turn  them  out  of.  I  was  infinitely  struck,  only 
the  other  day,  by  the  saying  of  a  large  landed  proprietor  (a 
good  man,  who  was  doing  all  he  could  for  his  t^iantry, 
and  building  new  cottages  for  them),  that  the  best  he  could 
do  for  them,  under  present  conditions  of  wages,  and  the  like, 
was,  to  give  them  good  drainage  and  bare  walls. 

'^  I  am  obliged,''  he  said  to  me,  ''  to  give  up  all  thought 
of  anything  artistic,  and  even  then,  I  must  lose  a  consider- 
able sum  on  every  cottage  I  build." 

201.  Now,  there  is  no  end  to  the  confused  states  of 
wrong  and  misery  which  that  landlord's  experience  signifies. 
In  the  first  place,  no  landlord  has  any  business  with  build- 
ing cottages  for  his  people.  Every  peasant  should  be  able 
to  build  his  own  cottage, — ^to  build  it  to  his  mind;  and  to 
have  a  mind  to  build  it  to.  In  the  second  place,  note  the 
unhappy  notion  which  has  grown  up  in  the  modem  Eng- 
lish mind,  that  wholesome  and  necessary  delight  in  what 
is  pleasant  to  the  eye,  is  artistic  afiectation.  You  have  the 
exponent  of  it  all  in  the  central  and  mighty  afiPectation  of 

^  [Quoted  by  Ariftotle :  mo  above,  §  192,  p.  261.] 
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the  Houses  of  Parliament/  A  number  of  English  gentle- 
men get  together  to  talk;  they  have  no  delight  whatever 
in  uny  kind  of  beauty ;  but  they  have  a  vague  notion  that 
the  appointed  place  for  their  conversation  should  be  digni- 
fied and  ornamental;  and  they  build  over  their  combined 
heads  the  absurdest  and  emptiest  piece  of  filigree, — and,  as 
it  were,  eternal  foolscap  in  freestone, — which  ever  human 
beings  disgraced  their  posterity  by.  Well,  all  that  is  done, 
partly,  and  greatly,  in  mere  jobbery ;  but  essentially  also  in 
a  servile  imitation  of  the  H6tel-de-Ville  builders  of  old 
time ;  but  the  English  gentleman  has  not  the  remotest  idea 
that  when  Hdtels-de-ViUe  were  built,  the  ville  enjoyed  its 
hotel ; — ^the  town  had  a  real  pride  in  its  town  hall^  and  place 
of  council,  and  the  sculptures  of  it  had  precious  meaning 
for  all  the  populace. 

202.  And  in  like  manner,  if  cottages  are  ever  to  be 
wisely  buUt  again,  the  peasant  must  enjoy  his  cottage,  and 
be  himself  its  artist,  as  a  bird  is.  Shall  cock-robins  and 
yellow-hammers  have  wit  enough  to  make  themselves  com- 
fortable, and  bullfinches  peck  a  Gothic  tracery  out  of  dead 
clematis, — and  your  English  yeoman  be  fitted  by  his  land- 
lord with  four  dead  walls  and  a  drain-pipe?  That  is  the 
result  of  your  spending  £800,000  a  year  at  Kensington  in 
science  and  art,  then?  You  have  made  beautiful  machines, 
too,  wherewith  you  save  the  peasant  the  trouble  of  plough- 
ing and  reaping,  and  threshing;  and  after  being  saved  all 
that  time  and  toil,  and  getting,  one  would  think,  leisure 
enough  for  his  education,  you  have  to  lodge  him  also,  as 
you  drop  a  puppet  into  a  deal  box,  and  you  lose  money 
in  doing  it!  and  two  hundred  years  ago,  without  steam, 
without  electricity,  almost  without  books,  and  altogether 
without  help  from  CasseWs  Educator  or  the  morning  news- 
papers, the  Swiss  shepherd  could  build  himself  a  chfilet, 
daintily  carved,  and  with  flourished  inscriptions,  and  with 
red  and  blue  and  white  TroucCkla ;  and  the  burgess  of  Strasburg 

^  [For  references  to  other  passages  Griticising  tbe  Houses  of  Parllamenty  see  the 
notes  at  Vol.  VII.  p.  450,  and  Vol.  XVIIL  p.  408.] 
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could  build  himself  a  house  like  this  I  showed  you/  and  a 
spire  such  as  all  men  know;  and  keep  a  precious  book  or 
two  in  his  public  library,  and  praise  God  for  all:  while 
we, — ^what  are  we  good  for,  but  to  damage  the  spire,  knock 
down  half  the  houses,  and  bum  the  library, — and  declare 
there  is  no  God  but  Chemistry? 

208.  What  are  we  good  for?  Are  even  our  machines 
of  destmction  useful  to  us?  Do  they  give  us  real  power? 
Once,  indeed,  not  like  halcyons,  but  like  sea-eagles,  we  had 
our  homes  upon  the  sea ;  fearless  alike  of  storm  or  enemy, 
winged  like  the  wave  petrel;  and  as  Arabs  of  an  indeed 
pathless  desert,  we  dwelt  in  the  presence  of  all  our  brethren. 
Our  pride  is  fallen;  no  reed  shaken  with  the  wind,*  near 
the  little  singing  halcyon's  nest,  is  more  tremulous  than  we 
are  now;  though  we  have  built  iron  nests  on  the  sea, 
with  walls  impregnable.  We  have  lost  our  pride — but  have 
we  gained  peace?  Do  we  even  care  to  seek  it,  how  much 
less  strive  to  make  it? 

204.  Have  you  ever  thought  seriously  of  the  meaning 
of  that  blessing  given  to  the  peace-makers?'  People  are 
always  expecting  to  get  peace  in  heaven;  but  you  know 
whatever  peace  they  get  there  will  be  ready  made.  What- 
ever making  of  peace  they  can  be  blest  for,  must  be  on  the 
earth  here :  not  the  taking  of  arms  against,  but  the  build- 
ing of  nests  amidst,  its  "  sea  of  troubles."*  Difficult  enough, 
you  think?  Perhaps  so,  but  I  do  not  see  that  any  of  us 
try.  We  complain  of  the  want  of  many  things — we  want 
votes,  we  want  liberty,  we  want  amusement,  we  want  money. 
Which  of  us  feels,  or  knows,  that  he  wants  peace? 

205.  There  are  two  ways  of  getting  it,  if  you  do  want 
it.  The  first  is  wholly  in  your  own  power;  to  make  your- 
selves nests  of  pleasant  thoughts.  Those  are  nests  on  the 
sea   indeed,  but    safe    beyond   aU  others;    only  they  need 

1  [See  above,  §  86,  p.  184.1 
«  [Matthew  xi.  7.] 

'  [Matthev  t.  9 :  compare  Fan  davigera,  Letter  63,  where  this  passage  is  re- 
ferred to.] 

«  [Hamlet   Act  iii.  sc.  1.] 
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much  art  in  the  building.  None  of  us  yet  know,  for 
none  of  us  have  yet  been  taught  in  early  youth,  what 
fairy  palaces  we  may  build  of  beautiful  thought — ^proof 
against  all  adversity.  Bright  fancies,  satisfied  memories, 
.noble  histories,  faithful  sayings,  treasure-houses  of  precious 
and  restful  thoughts,  which  care  cannot  disturb,  nor  pain 
make  gloomy,  nor  poverty  take  away  from  us — houses  built 
without  hands,^  for  our  souls  to  live  in. 

206.  And  in  actual  life,  let  me  assure  you,  in  conclu- 
sion, the  first  '*  wisdom  of  calm,"  is  to  plan,  and  resolve 
to  labour  for,  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  a  home  such  as, 
if  we  could  obtain  it,  we  would  quit  no  more.*  Not  a 
compartment  of  a  model  lodging-house,  not  the  number 
so-and-so  of  Paradise  Row;  but  a  cottage  all  of  our  own, 
with  its  little  garden,  its  pleasant  view,  its  surrounding 
fields,  its  neighbouring  stream,  its  healthy  air,  and  clean 
kitchen,  parlours,  and  bedrooms.  Less  than  this,  no  man 
should  be  content  with  for  his  nest;  more  than  this  few 
should  seek:  but  if  it  seem  to  you  impossible,  or  wildly 
imaginary,  that  such  houses  should  ever  be  obtained  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  English  people,  again  believe  me, 
the  obstacles  which  are  in  the  way  of  our  obtaining  them 
are  the  things  which  it  must  be  the  main  object  now  of 
all  true  science,  true  art,  and  true  literature  to  overcome. 
Science  does  its  duty,  not  in  telling  us  the  causes  of  spots 
in  the  sun;  but  in  explaining  to  us  the  laws  of  our  own 
life,  and  the  consequences  of  their  violation.  Art  does  its 
duty,  not  in  filling  monster  galleries  with  frivolous,  or 
dreadful,  or  indecent  pictures;  but  in  completing  the  com- 
forts and  refining  the  pleasures  of  daily  occurrence,  and 
familiar  service :  and  literature  does  its  duty,  not  in  wasting 
our  hours  in  political  discussion,  or  in  idle  fiction;  but  in 
raising  our  fancy  to  the  height  of  what  may  be  noble, 
honest,  and  felicitous  in  actual  life; — ^in  giving  us,  though 
we  may  ourselves  be  poor  and  imknown,  the  companionship 

1  [2  Corinthians  ▼.  1.] 

>  [Compare  Lecture  an  Art,  §  122  (VoL  XX.  p.  112}.] 
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of  the  wisest  fellow-spirits  of  every  age  and  country/— and 
in  aiding  the  communication  of  clear  thoughts  and  faithful 
purposes,  among  distant  nations,  which  will  at  last  breathe 
calm  upon  the  sea  of  lawless  passion,  and  change  into 
such  halcyon  days  the  winter  of  the  world,  that  the  birds 
of  the  air  may  have  their  nests  in  peace,  and  the  Son  of 
Man,  where  to  lay  His  head.* 

^  [Compare  Sesame  and  lAHee,  §§  6,  7  (Vol.  XVIIL  pp.  68-59).] 

>  [Matthew  viii.  20 :  compare  Cfrown  qf  Wiid  Olive,  §  26  n.  (Vol.  XVIIL  p.  407).] 


LECTURE  X 

THE  HERALDIC  ORDINAIlIESi 

March  9ih,  1872 

207.  In  my  last  lecture,  I  endeavoured  to  illustrate  for  you 
the  use  of  art  to  the  science  of  physiology.  I  am  to-day 
to  introduce  to  you  its  elementsuy  forms  as  an  exponent 
of  the  science  of  history.  Which,  speaking  with  perfect 
accuracy,  we  ought  to  call,  also,  *' physiology,"  or  natural 
history  of  man ;  for  it  ought  to  be  in  truth  the  history  of 
his  Nature;  and  not  merely  of  the  accidents  which  have 
befallai  him.  Do  we  not  too  much  confuse  the  important 
part  of  the  science  with  the  unimportant  ? 

In  giving  the  natural  history  of  the  lion,  you  do  not 
care  materially  where  such  and  such  a  lion  was  trapped,  or 
how  many  sheep  it  had  eaten.  You  want  to  know  what 
sort  of  a  minded  and  shaped  creature  it  is,  or  ought  to  be. 
But  in  all  our  books  of  human  history  we  only  care  to  tell 
what  has  happened  to  men,  and  how  many  of  each  other 
they  have,  in  a  manner,  eaten,  when  they  are,  what  Homer 
calls  itifAofiopoi^  people-eaters;'  and  we  scarcely  understand, 
even  to  this  day,  how  they  are  truly  minded.  Nay,  I  am 
not  sure  that  even  this  art  of  heraldry,  which  has  for  its 
main  object  the  telling  and  proclamation  of  our  chief  minds 
and  characters  to  each  other,  and  keeping  record  of  descent 
by  race,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  (or,  imder  the  present 
ai^)ect  of  Darwinism,  pleasant),  to  trace  it; — I  am  not  sure 
that  even  heraldry  has  always  imderstood  clearly  what  it 

^  [With  this  chapter  compare  Fors  Clavigera,  Letter  22^  where  Ruekin  refen 
to  it] 

*  [For  this  epithet,  compare  Lecturei  on  Art,  §  116  (Vol.  XX.  p.  106).  With 
what  is  here  said  about  history,  compare  below,  §  214  (p.  260),  and  VoL  XVI. 
p.  462,] 
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had  to  tell.     But  I  am  very  sure  it  has  not  been  under- 
stood in  the  telling. 

208.  Some  of  you  have,  I  hope,  looked  at  this  book* 
of  Arthur  Helps,  on  "War  and  Culture,"  about  which  I 
cannot  now  say  what  I  would,  because  he  has  done  me 
the  grace  of  dedicating  it  to  me ;  but  you  will  find  in  it, 
directly  bearing  on  our  present  subject,  this  story  about 
heraldry : 

''A  friend  of  mine,  a  physician,  became  entangled  in  the  crowd  at 
Kennington  on  that  memorable  evening  when  a  great  Chartist  row  was 
expected,  and  when  Louis  Napoleon  armed  himself  with  a  constable's  staff 
to  support  the  cause  of  order.  Mj  friend  observed  a  young  man  of  pleasant 
appearance,  who  was  very  busy  in  the  crowd,  and  appeared  to  be  a  leader 
amongst  them.  Gradually,  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  the  two  were 
brought  near  together,  and  the  good  doctor  had  some  talk  with  this  fiery 
partisan.  They  exchanged  confidences ;  and  to  his  astonishment,  the  doctor 
found  that  this  furious  young  Chartist  gained  his  livelihood,  and  a  very 
good  livelihood  too,  by  heraldic  painting — by  painting  the  coats-of-«rm8 
upon  carriages.  Now,  if  you  can  imagine  this  young  man's  darling  enter- 
prise to  have  been  successful,  if  Chartism  had  prevfldled,  what  would  have 
become  of  the  painting  of  arms  upon  carriage-panels?  I  believe  that  my 
good  doctor  insinuated  this  suggestion  to  the  young  man,  and  that  it  was 
received  with  disdain.  I  must  own,  therefore,  that  the  utile,  even  when 
brought  home  to  a  man's  self,  has  much  less  to  do  with  people's  political 
opinions  and  desires,  than  might  at   first  be  supposed.     Indeed,  I  would 

*  Conversations  on  War  and  General  Culture.^ 

^  [The  extract  is  from  pp.  190,  191  of  Conversations  on  War  and  QenenU  Culture, 
by  the  author  of  ^'Friends  in  Council"  1871.     The  dedication  is  as  follows: — 

''London,  March  1871. 

''My  dbar  Ruskin, — I  dedicate  these  'Conversations  on  War  and  Culture'  to 
you,  feeling  that  there  is  none  who  will  receive  them  with  more  kindliness,  and 
endeavour  with  more  earnestness  to  make  the  best  of  them. 

"  I  sympathise  with  you  verv  cordially  in  the  great  effort  you  are  making  to  draw 
attention  to  the  wants  of  the  labouring  classes.  Whatever  may  be  the  measure  of 
your  success  in  that  difficult  work,  you,  at  any  rate,  have  set  a  great  example  in 
showing  that  a  man,  who  has  an  especial  aptitude  for  teaching  the  most  advanced 
students  in  matters  of  high  art»  can,  for  the  moment,  put  aside  his  especial 
vocation,  in  order  to  make  mankind  address  themselves  to  the  far  greater  question 
of  how  the  poorer  classes  can  be  raised  to  independence  of  thought,  comfort  of 
living,  and  dignity  of  behaviour. 

"I  remain,  yours  affectionat^, 

"The  AmoR. 

"J.  Ruskin,  Esq.,  LL.D."] 
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venture  to  maintain,  that  no  great  change  has  ever  been  produced  in  the  world 
by  motives  of  ielf4nierest.  Sentiment,  that  thing  whicn  manj  wise  people 
affect  to  despise,  is  the  commanding  thing  as  regards  popular  impulses  and 
popular  action." 

209.  This  last  sentence  would  have  been  wholly  true, 
had  Mr.  Helps  written  "no  great  Uvinff  change. **  The 
changes  of  Dissolution  are  continually  produced  by  self- 
interest, — ^for  instance,  a  great  number  of  the  changes  in 
your  methods  of  life  in  England  just  now,  and  many  of 
those  in  your  moral  temper,  are  produced  by  the  percentage 
on  the  side  of  iron.  And  I  should  have  otherwise  inter- 
preted the  heroism  of  the  young  Chartist,  and  said  that  he 
was  moved  on  the  10th  of  April,  by  a  deep  under-current 
of  self-interest ;  that  by  overthrowing  Lordship,  he  expected 
to  get  much  more  for  himself  than  his  salary  as  an  heraldic 
painter ;  and  that  he  had  not,  in  painting  his  carriage-panels, 
sentiment  enough,  or  even  sentiment  at  all. 

"  Paint  Yne  my  arms, — "  said  Giotto,  as  the  youth  threw 
him  his  white  shield  with  that  order — "he  speaks  as  if  he 
were  one  of  the  Bardil"^  Our  English  panel-painter  had 
lost  the  consciousness  that  there  yet  remained  above  him, 
so  much  as  one,  of  the  Bardi. 

May  not  that  be  somewhat  the  Bardi's  fault?  in  that 
they  have  not  taught  their  Giottos,  lately,  the  function  of 
heraldry,  or  of  any  other  higher  historical  painting. 

We  have,  especially,  to-day,  to  consider  what  that  func- 
tion is. 

210.  I  said^  that  the  function  of  historical  painting,  in 
representing  animals,  is  to  discern  and  record  what  is  best 
and  most  beautiful  in  their  ways  of  life,  and  their  forms; 
so  also,  in  representing  man,  it  is  to  record  of  man  what 
has  been  best  in  his  acts  and  way  of  life,  and  fairest  in  his 
form. 

But  this  way  of  the  life  of  man  has  been  a  long  one. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  it — ^more  difficult  to  judge;   to  do 


For  this  anecdote,  see  Giotto  and  kU  Works  in  Padua,  §  14.] 
See  above,  p.  227.] 
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dther  with  complete  equity  is  impossible;  but  it  is  always 
possible  to  do  it  with  the  charity  which  does  not  rejoice  in 
iniquity.* 

211.  Among  the  many  mistakes  we  have  lately  fallen 
into,  touching  that  same  charity,  one  of  the  worst  is  our 
careless  habit  of  always  thinking  of  her  as  pitiful,  and  to 
be  concerned  only  with  miserable  and  wretched  parsons; 
whereas  her  chief  joy  is  in  being  reverent,  and  concerned 
mainly  with  noble  and  venerable  persons.  Her  poorest 
function  is  the  giving  of  pity;  her  highest  is  the  giving  of 
praise.  For  there  are  many  men,  who,  however  fallen,  do 
not  like  to  be  pitied;  but  all  men,  however  fu*  risen,  like 
to  be  praised. 

212.  I  had  occasion  in  my  last  lecture  to  express  my 
r^pret  that  the  method  of  education  in  this  country  has 
become  so  distinctly  competitive.*  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  distinguish  carefully  between  the  competition  which  is 
for  the  means  of  existence,  and  that  which  is  for  the  praise 
of  learning.  For  my  own  part,  so  far  as  they  affect  our 
studies  here,  I  equally  regret  both :  but  competition  for 
money  I  regret  absolutely;  competition  for  praise,  only 
when  it  sets  the  reward  for  too  short  and  narrow  a  race. 
I  want  you  to  compete,  not  for  the  praise  of  what  you 
know,  but  for  the  praise  of  what  you  become;  and  to 
compete  only  in  that  great  school,  where  death  is  the 
examiner,  and  God  the  judge.  For  you  will  find,  if  you 
look  into  your  own  hearts,  that  the  two  great  delights, 
in  loving  and  praising,  and  the  two  great  thirsts,  to  be 
loved  and  praised,  are  the  roots  of  all  that  is  strong  in  the 
deeds  of  men,  and  happy  in  their  repose.'  We  yet,  thank 
Heaven,  are  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  the  power  of 
love;  but  we  confusedly  and  doubtfully  allege  that  of 
honour;  and  though  we  cannot  but  instinctively  triumph 
still,  over  a  won  boat-race,  I  suppose  the  best  of  us  would 

^  [1  Corinthians  ziii.  6.] 
*  [See  Rbove,  p.  24a] 

'  [For  ^'the  two  great  delights"  in  this  eonnezion,  see  A  Jvy  Jw  Ever,  §  167 
(Vol.  XVI.  p.  154);  and  for  ''the  two  great  thirsto,"  ibid.,  §§  26,  27  (pp.  3^-34).] 
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riirink  somewhat  from  declaring  that  the  love  of  praise  was 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  motives  of  their  future  lives. 

218.  But  I  believe  you  wiU  find  it,  if  you  think,  not 
only  one  of  the  chief,  but  absolutely  the  chief,  motive  of 
human  action;  nay,  that  love  itself  is,  in  its  highest  state, 
the  rendering  of  an  exquisite  praise  to  body  and  soul ;  and 
our  English  tongue  is  very  sacred  in  this;  for  its  Saxon 
word,  love,  is  connected,  through  the  old  French  verb,  loer, 
(whence  louange),  with  the  Latin,  "  laus,"  not  *^  amor." 

And  you  may  sum  the  duty  of  your  life  in  the  giving 
of  praise  worthily,  and  being  yourselves  worthy  of  it. 

214.  Therefore  in  the  reading  of  all  history,  your  first 
purpose  must  be  to  seek  what  is  to  be  praised;  and  dis- 
dain the  rest:  and  in  doing  so,  remember  alwa3rs  that  the 
most  important  part  of  the  history  of  man  is  that  of  his 
imagination.  What  he  actually  does,  is  always  in  great 
part  accidental;  it  is  at  best  a  partial  fulfilment  of  his 
purpose;  and  what  we  call  history  is  often,  as  I  said,^ 
merely  a  record  of  the  external  accidents  which  befall  men 
getting  together  in  large  crowds.  The  real  history  of  man- 
kind is  that  of  the  slow  advance  of  resolved  deed  following 
laboriously  just  thought:  and  all  the  greatest  men  live  in 
their  purpose  and  efibrt  more  than  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  live  in  reality.  If  you  would  praise  them  more  worthily, 
it  is  for  what  they  conceived  and  felt ;  not  merely  for  what 
they  have  done. 

215.  It  is  therefore  a  true  historian's  work  diligently  to 
separate  the  deed  from  the  imagination;  and  whai  these 
become  inconsistent,  to  remember  that  the  imagination, 
if  precious  at  all,  is  indeed  the  most  precious.  It  is  .no 
matter  how  much,  or  how  little  of  the  two  first  books  of 
Livy  may  be  literally  true.  The  history  of  the  Romans  is 
the  history  of  the  nation  which  could  conceive  the  battle  of 
the  Lake  Regillus.'    I  have  rowed  in  rough  weather  on  the 

^  [See  above,  §  207,  p.  265.] 

*  [So,  for  fnioe-book  to  Rome,  Rnskin  recommends  the  two  first  books  of  lAvj 
(M<fmhiff8  in  tfattnce,  §  76>-Liv7,  who  is  ''the  Roman  Homer"  (see  Vol  XVIL 
p.  xM.).] 
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Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons  often  enough  to  know  that  the 
legend  of  Tell  is,  in  literal  detail,  absurd :  ^  but  the  history 
of  Switzerland  is  that  of  the  people  who  expressed  their 
imagination  of  resistance  to  injustice  by  that  legend,  so  as 
to  animate  their  character  vitally  to  this  day. 

216.  But  in  no  part  of  history  does  the  ideal  separate 
itself  so  far  from  the  reality;  and  in  no  part  of  it  is  the 
ideal  so  necessary  and  noble,  as  in  your  own  inherited 
history — ^that  of  Christian  Chivalry. 

For  all  English  gentlemen  this  is  the  part  of  the  tale 
of  the  race  of  man  which  it  is  most  essential  for  them  to 
know.  They  may  be  proud  that  it  is  also  the  greatest 
part.  All  that  hitherto  has  been  achieved  of  best, — all 
that  has  been  in  noble  preparation  instituted, — is  begun  in 
the  period,  and  rooted  in  the  conception,  of  Chivalry. 

You  must  always  carefully  distinguish  that  conception 
from  the  base  strength  of  the  resultless  passions  which  distort 
and  confuse  it.  Infinitely  weaker,  .the  ideal  is  eternal  and 
creative;  the  clamorous  rages  pass  away, — ruinous  it  may 
be,  prosperous  it  may  be,  for  their  time; — but  insignificant 

^  [The  legend  wms,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  Gessler,  the  Aaitrian  baililF  of 
Uri,  had  seized  and  bound  Tell,  and  waa  conveying  him  by  boat  to  a  castle  on  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne,  when  a  storm  arose.  Tell  was  thereupon  unbound,  and  giyen 
chai^  of  the  rudder  on  his  promise  to  bring  the  boat  safe  to  land.  He  steered  it 
to  a  shelf  of  rock,  called  Tell's  Platte,  sprang  ashore,  shot  Gessler  dead  witii  the 
cross-bow,  and  escaped.  Ruskin  referred  to  t^is  part  of  the  legend  in  a  letter  to 
his  &ther  from  Brunnen  (June  7,  1858): — 

"I  was  at  TelFs  Chapel  to-day — a  miserable  place,  covered  with  the 
vilest  daubs  of  fresco,  with  two  blsick,  rotten,  neglected  altars  on  each  side 
and  a  larger  one  in  the  middle;  the  pictures  of  Crucifixion — Joseph,  I 
believe,  and  Mary,  above,  being  nearly  all  blotched  and  mildewed  away. 
The  building  of  the  foundation  entirely  conceals  the  rock  on  which  Tell 
landed,  though  I  cannot  prevent  myself  from  looking  on  this  whole  story 
of  the  storm  as  apocrvphaL  I  believe  Gessler  would  not  have  employed 
boatmen  who  did  not  know  their  business;  moreover,  it  would  have  been 
&r  easier  for  Gessler  to  land  in  any  weather,  anywhere,  than  for  Tell  him- 
self to  have  got  off  the  platform  of  rock  by  land.  To  get  ashore  is  perfectly 
easy  in  any  part  of  the  lake ;  but  when  vou  are  ashore,  to  get  along  is  by 
no  means  easy.  Platforms  of  rock  and  little  slopes  of  beach  there  are  in 
plenty ;  but  paths  from  one  platform,  or  one  piece  of  beach,  to  another, 
there  are  none;  and  the  poor  little  kids,  who  are  brought  by  boat  to  the 
slopes  of  beach  and  turf,  cannot,  even  with  their  pretty  little  reet,  pass  from 
one  bay  to  another,  but  come  bleating  down  to  the  shore  when  a  boat 
passes  to  see  if  it  is  to  take  them  home." 
For  another  allusion  to  the  legend  of  Tell,  see  VoL  XVm.  p.  537.] 
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for  ever.  You  find  kings  and  priests  alike,  always  inventing 
expedients  to  get  money;  you  find  kings  and  priests  alike, 
always  inventing  pretexts  to  gain  power.  If  you  want  to 
write  a  practical  history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  trace 
the  real  reasons  of  the  things  that  actually  happened, 
investigate  first  the  history  of  the  money;  and  then  of 
the  quarrels  for  office  and  territory.  But  the  things  that 
actuidly  happened  were  of  small  consequence — the  thoughts 
that  were  developed  are  of  infinite  consequence. 

217.  As  I  was  walking  back  from  Hincksey  last  evening, 
somewhat  discomfited  by  the  look  of  bad  weather,  and 
more  in  myself,  as  I  tiiought  over  this  closing  lecture, 
wondering  how  far  you  thought  I  had  been  talking  idly  to 
you,  instead  of  teaching  you  to  draw,  through  this  term, 
I  stopped  before  Messrs.  Wyatt's  window;*  caught — as  it 
was  intended  every  one  should  be — by  this  display  of 
wonderful  things.  And  I  was  very  unhappy  as  I  looked, 
for  it  seemed  to  me  you  could  not  but  think  the  little  I 
could  show  you  how  to  do  quite  valueless ;  while  here  were 
produced,  by  mysteries  of  craft  which  you  might  expect 
me  at  once  to  explain,  brilliant  water-colours  in  purple  and 
gold,  and  photographs  of  sea-waves,  and  chromo-lithotints  of 
beautiful  young  ladies,  and  exquisitely  finished  engravings 
of  all  sorts  of  interesting  scenes,  and  sublime  personages: 
patriots,  saints,  martyrs,  penitents,  and  who  not  I  and  what 
not!  all  depicted  with  a  dexterity  which  it  has  cost  the 
workmen  their  life's  best  energy  to  learn,  and  requires  great 
cleverness  thus  to  apply.  WWle,  in  your  room  for  study, 
there  are  only  ugly  photographs  of  Durers  and  Holbeins, 
and  my  rude  outlines  from  leaves,  and  you  scarcely  ever  hear 
me  say  anything  in  praise  of  that  delightful  and  elaborate 
modem  art  at  alL 

218.  So  I  bought  this  Madonna,*  which  was  the  prettiest 
thing  I  saw:  and  it  will  enable  me  to  tell  you  why  this 

*  Now,  Rcf.  104  [Vol.  XXI.  p.  Sft] 
1  [A  printseller'8,  at  Oxford.] 
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modem  art  is,  indeed,  so  little  to  be  studied,  even  at  its 
best.  I  think  you  will  all  like  the  plate,  and  you  ought 
to  like  it;  but  observe  in  what  its  beauty  consists.  First, 
in  very  exquisite  line  engraving:  against  that  I  have 
nothing  to  say,  feeling  the  greatest  respect  for  the  industry 
and  sUll  it  requires.  Next,  in  a  grace  and  severity  of 
action  which  we  all  are  ready  to  praise;  but  this  is  not 
the  painter's  own  bestowing;  tlie  trick  of  it  is  learned  from 
Memling  and  Van  Eyck,  and  other  men  of  the  northern 
religious  school  The  covering  of  the  robe  with  jewels  is 
pleasing  to  you;  but  that  is  learned  from  AngeUco^  and 
John  Bellini;  and  if  you  will  compai*e  the  jewel-painting 
in  the  John  Bellini  (Standard  No.  5),*  you  will  find  this 
false  and  formal  in  comparison.  Then  the  face  is  much 
dignified  by  having  a  crown  set  on  it — ^which  is  copied 
from  the  ordinary  thirteenth  century  fcmn,  and  ill  done. 
The  face  itself  is  studied  from  a  young  Grerman  mother's^ 
and  is  only  by  the  painter's  want  of  skill  made  conventional 
in  expression,  and  formal  in  feature.  It  would  have  been 
wiser  and  more  difficult  to  have  painted  her  as  Raphael  or 
Reynolds  would,  with  true  personal  resemblance,  perfected 
in  expression. 

219.  Nevatheless,  in  its  derivative  way,  this  is  very 
lovely.  But  I  wish  you  to  observe  that  it  is  doivative  in 
all  things.  The  dress  is  derivative;  the  action,  derivative: 
above  all,  the  conception  is  derivative  altogether,  from  that 
great  age  of  Christian  chivalry,  which,  in  art  and  thought 
alike,  surpassed  the  Greek  chivahy,  because  it  added  to 
their  enthusiasm  of  patriotism  the  enthusiasm  of  imagina* 
tive  love,  sanctified  by  this  ruUng  vision  of  the  Madonna, 
as  at  once  perfect  maid  and  perfect  mother. 

And  your  study  of  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  must 
begin  in  your  understanding  how  the  men  of  them  looked 
on  Love  as  the  source  of  all  honour,  as  of  life;  and  how. 


1  [For  Ancelioo  in  this  connexion,  tee  Lavi  qf  Fitoie^  eh.  viL  (Vol.  XV.  pp.  420, 
and  fiii.).T 
s  [See  VoL  XXI.  p.  la] 
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from  the  least  thing  to  the  greatest,  the  honouring  of  father 
and  mother,  the  noble  esteem  of  children,  and  the  sincere 
respect  for  race,  and  for  the  courtesies  and  prides  that 
graced  and  crowned  its  purity,  were  the  sources  of  all  their 
virtue,  and  all  their  joy. 

220.  From  the  least  things,  I  say,  to  the  greatest.^  I 
am  to  speak  to-day  of  one  of,  apparently,  the  least  things ; 
which  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest.  How  much  of  the 
dignity  of  this  Madonna,  do  you  suppose,  depends  on  the 
manner  she  bears  her  dress,  her  crown,  her  jewels,  and  her 
sceptre? 

In  peasant  and  prince  alike,  you  will  find  that  ulti- 
.  mately  character  is  truly  heralded  in  dress ;  and  that  splen- 
dour in  dress  is  as  necessary  to  man  as  colour  to  r  birds 
and  flowers,  but  splendour  with  more  meaning.  Splendour 
observe,  however,  in  the  true  Latin  sense  of  the  word; 
brightness  of  colour;  not  gaudiness:  what  I  have  been 
telling  you  of  colour  in  pictures  will  apply  equally  to  colour 
in  dress:  vulgarity  consists  in  the  insolence  and  discord  of 
it,  not  in  brightness.' 

221.  For  peasant  and  prince  alike,  in  healthy  national 
order,  brightness  of  dress  and  beautiful  arrangement  of  it 
are  needful.  No  indication  of  moral  decline  is  more  sure 
than  the  squalor  of  dress  among  the  lower  orders,  and  the 
fear  or  shame  of  the  higher  classes  to  bear  their  proper 
insignia. 

Such  fear  and  shame  are  singularly  expressed,  here  in 
Oxford,  at  this  hour.  The  nobleman  ceases  to  wear  the 
golden  tassel  in  his  cap,  so  accepting,  and  publicly  heralding 
his  acceptance  of,  the  popular  opinion  of  him  that  he 
has    ceased    to   be    a    nobleman,    or    noteworthy'   person.^ 

*  "Another  stride  that  has  been  taken  appears  in  the  perishing  of 
heraldry.  Whilst  the  privileges  of  nobility  are  passing  to  the  middle  class, 
the  badge  is  discredited,  and  the  titles  of  lordship  are  getting  musty  and 

*  [Compare  Morningt  in  Fhrence,  §  26.1 

•  ;Ck)mpare  Vol.  VII.  p.  428;  Vol.  XVl.  p.  48.] 
'  [Compare  §  39 ;  abore,  p.  161.] 
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And  the  mismbers  of  the  University,  gen^ttdly,  ^riiik  ttovA 
wearing  their  academical  dress,  so  acc^ting,  abd  j^ublicly 
heralding  their  acceptance  of,  the  popular  oj^nion  th4t 
evierybody  ehe  may  be  as  good  scholars  as  they.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  see  continually  in  the  stireets  young  men  ili 
bright  costumes  of  blue  and  white ;  in  such  evidently  proud 
heraldry  proclaiming  their  conviction  that  the  chief  object 
of  residence  in  Oxford  is  leamii^  to  row ;  the  rowmg  itself 
being,  I  imagine,  not  ft>r  real  bcmt  setvice,  but  for  puitposes 
ci  display. 

222.  All  dress  is  thus  heraldic;  a  soldier's  dress  only 
more  definitely  so,  in  proclaiming  the  thing  he  means  to 
die  as  well  as  to  live  for;^  but  all  is  heraldic^  from  the 
beggar's  rag  to  the  king's  diadem ;  it  may  be  involuntarily, 
it  may  be  insolently;  but  whetl  tile  characters  of  men  ate 
determined,  and  wise,  their  dress  becomes  heraldic  fevW- 
ently,  and  in  oitfet.  "Togiam  e  tugurio  profetre  lixorem 
Raciliam  jiibet;"*  end  Edie  Ochilti^ee's  Mue  gowii  is  as 
honourably  heraldic  Ibis  a  knight's  ermine.* 

228.  The  beginning  of  heraldry,  and  of  all  beautiful 
dr6ss,  is,  however,  sim^y  in  Ifee  wearing  of  the  skitts  of 
slain  animals.  You  may  discredit,  as  much  as  you  choose, 
the  literal  meaning  of  that  earliest  statement, ''  Unto  AdaM 
also,  and  to  his  wife,  did  the  LoM  God  make  tibktB  of 
skin,  and  clothed  them :  ^  *  bnt  the  figurative  meaning  of 
it  only  becomes  the  stronger.  For  if  you  think  of  thte 
skins  of  animals  ^  giving  the  fbur  great  mateifols  of  dress 
— ^bather,  ftir,  xvool,  and  doWn,  you  wiU  see  in  this  Ve**e 
the  summary  oi  whht  has  ever  sinice  taken  plac^  in  the 
method  of  the  providence  ct  the  Maker  of  Mian  ^id  beaaft, 

cumbersome.  I  wonder  that  sensible  men  have  not  been  already  impatient 
of  them.  They  belong,  with  wigs,  powder^  and  scarlet  coats,  to  an  earlier 
Age,  and  may  be  advantageously  consigned,  with  pain^  and  tattoo,  to  the 
dignitaries  of  Australia  and   Polynesia."~R.  W.  Emerson  {Ehgiish  TfdiU). 

«  rCompre  Vnid  Thti  LaH,  %%  17-21  (Vol.  XVII.  pp.  36-iO).] 
'  [Cincmoatus :  see  Livy.  tii.  26,  12.] 

The  AnHquary,  ch.  iv.] 

'Genetis  iii.  21.] 
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for  the  clotiiing  of  the  naked  creature  who  was  to  rule  over 
the  rest. 

224.  The  first  practical  and  savage  use  of  such  dress 
was  that  the  skin  of  tiie  head  of  the  beast  became  a  cover* 
kig  for  the  head  of  its  slayer;^  the  skin  of  its  body  his 
coat;  the  skin  of  the  fore  legs  was  knotted  in  front,  and 
the  skin  of  the  hind  legs  and  tail  became  tassels,  the  jags 
of  the  cut  edges  forming  a  kind  oi  fringe  here  and  there. 

You  have  thus  the  first  conception  of  a  helmet  with 
the  mane  of  the  animal  for  its  crest  or  plume,  and  the  firsft; 
conception  of  a  cuirass  variously  fringed,  striped,  or  spotted ; 
m  complete  accoutrement  for  war,  you  have  to  add  spear, 
(or  anrow),  and  shield.  The  spear  is  properly  a  beam  of 
wood,  iron  pointed;  the  shield  a  disk  of  leather,  iron 
fronted. 

And  armed  straigth  for  conflict  is  symbolized  for  all 
fbture  time  by  the  Greeks,  under  the  two  types  of  Heracles 
and  Athena;  the  one  with  the  low  lion's  crest  and  the 
arrow,  the  other  with  the  high  horse's  crest,  and  the  spear; 
one  with  the  lion*skin,  the  other  with  the  goat-skin ; — ^both 
with  the  round  shield. 

225.  The  nebris  of  Dionusos'  and  leopard-skin  of  the 
priests  of  Egypt  relate  to  astronomy,  not  war;  and  the 
interest  in  their  spots  and  bars,  as  variously  symbolic, 
together  with  real  pleasure  in  their  grotesqueness,  greatly 
modified  the  cfitire  sy^em  of  Egyptian  colour-decoration. 
On  the  earliest  Greek  vases,  also,  the  spots  and  bars  of  the 
animals  are  carried  out  in  spots  or  chequers  upon  the  ground 
(sometimes  r^resenting  flowers),  and  the  delight  in  **  divers 
colours  of  needlework,"*  and  in  fantasy  of  embroidefy, 
gradually  refine  and  illumine  the  design  of  Eastem  dress. 
But  cnly  the  patterns  derived  from  the  ocdoars  of  animals 
become  classical  in  heraldry  under  the  general  name  of 
"ftintcs,"  one  of  them  "vaire"  or  veaey  ("the  variegated 

1  [See  farther,  below,  §  229,  p.  277.1 

>   See  Ledurts  an  AH,  §  166  (Vol  XX.  p.  14^.] 

'  [Judges  V.  30.] 
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fiir/')  rudely  figuring  the  material  composed  of  the  skins 
of  small  animals  sewn  together,  alternately  head  to  tail; 
the  other,  ermine,  peculiarly  honourable,  from  the  costliness, 
to  southern  nations,  of  the  fur  it  represents. 

226.  The  name  of  the  principal  heraldic  colour  has  a 
similar  origin:^  the  "rams'  skins  dyed  red"*  which  were 
used  for  the  curtains  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle,  were  always 
one  of  the  principal  articles  of  commerce  between  the  east 
and  west:  in  mediasval  Latin  they  were  called  *'gulae,"  and 
in  the  French  plural  ''gules,"  so  that  to  be  dressed  in 
''gules,"  came  gradually  to  mean  being  dressed  in  the  parti- 
cular red  of  those  skins,  which  was  a  full  soft  scarlet,  not 
dazzling,  but  warm  and  glowing.  It  is  used,  in  opposition 
to  darker  purple,  in  large  masses  in  the  fresco  painting 
of  later  Rome; — ^is  the  dominant  colour  of  ornamental 
writing  in  the  Middle  Ages  (giving  us  the  ecclesiastical 
term  "rubric"),  and  asserts  itself  finially,  and  most  nobly, 
in  the  fresco  paintings  of  Ghirlandajo  and  LuinL  I  have 
tried  to  represent  very  closely  the  tint  of  it  Luini  has  given 
to  St.  Catherine's  mantle,  in  my  study  in  your  schools.' 
Titian  keeps  it  also  as  the  keynote  of  his  frescoes;  so  also 
Tintoret;  but  Kaphael,  Correggio,  and  Michael  Angelo, 
all  substituted  orange  for  it  in  opposition  to  purple;  and 
the  entire  scheme  of  colour  in  the  Vatican  frescoes  is  of 
orange  and  purple,  broken  by  green  and  white,  on  a  ground 
of  grey.  This  orange  and  purple  opposition  in  meaner  hands 
became  gaudy  and  feeble,  and  the  system  of  mediaeval  colour 
was  at  last  totally  destroyed  by  it;  the  orange  remaining 
to  this  day  the  favourite,  and  most  distinctive,  hue  in  bad 
glass  painting. 

227.  The  forms  of  dress,  however,  derived  from  the  skins 
of  animals  are  of  much  more  importance  than  the  colours. 
Of  these  the  principal  is  the  crest,  which  is  properly  the 
mane  of  lion  or  horse.     The  skin  of  the  horse  was  neither 

1  [Ck>mpare  with  this  section  ch.  vii.  ("The  Twelve  Zodiacal  Colours")  of  Law 
qf  Fi90k  (Vol  XV.  o.  430).] 
*  [Exodus  XXV.  6.J 
«  [See  Vol.  XXI.  p.  200.] 
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tough,  nor  of  convenient  size  for  wearing;  but  the  classical 
Greek  helmet  is  only  an  adaptation  of  the  outline  of  its 
head,  with  the  mane  floating  behind :  many  Etruscan  helmets 
have  ears  also,  while  in  mediaeval  armour,  light  plates,  cut 
into  the  shape  of  wings  of  birds,  are  often  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  crest,  which  then  becomes  not  the  mane  of  the 
animal  merely,  but  the  image  of  the  entire  creature  which 
the  warrior  desires  to  be  renowned  for  having  slain. 

228.  The  Heraldic  meaning  of  the  crest  is  accordingly, 
first,  that  the  Knight  asserts  himself  to  have  prevailed  over 
the  animal  it  represents ;  and  to  be  stronger  than  such  a 
creature  would  be,  therefore,  against  his  human  enemies. 
Hence,  gradually,  he  considers  himself  invested  with  the 
power  and  character  of  the  slain  creature  itself;  and,  as  it 
were,  to  have  taken  from  it,  for  his  spoil,  not  its  skin  only 
but  its  strength.  The  crest,  therefore,  is  the  heraldic  indica- 
tion of  personality,  and  is  properly  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  bearing  on  the  shield,  because  that  indicated  race;  but 
the  crest,  personal  character  and  valour. 

229.  I  have  traced  the  practical  truth  which  is  the 
foundation  of  this  idea  of  the  transmitted  strength  of  the 
slain  creature  becoming  the  inheritance  of  its  victor,  in 
the  account  given  of  the  coiiis  of  Camarina,  in  The  Queen 
of  the  Air}  But  it  is  strange  and  sad  to  reflect  how  much 
misery  has  resulted,  in  the  history  of  man,  from  the  imagi- 
native excuse  for  cruelty  afibrded  by  the  adopted  character 
of  savage  animals ;  and  how  many  wolves,  b^u*s,  lions,  and 
eagles,  have  been  national  symbols,  instead  of  gentler  crea- 
tures. Even  the  heraldic  S3niibol  of  Christ  is  in  Italy  oftener 
the  lion  than  the  lamb :  and  among  the  innumerable  painters 
of  his  Desert  Prophet,  only  Filippo  Lippi*  understood  the 
full  meaning  of  the  raiment  of  camel's  hair,  and  made  him 
wear  the  camel's  skin,  as  Heracles  the  Lion's. 

1  r§8  172,  173  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  416).] 

'  [The  reference  is  to  the  figure  of  the  Baptist  in  lippi's  '^  Coronation  of  the 
Virjpn"  in  the  Aocademia  at  Florence.  The  pictare  had  first  attracted  Ruskin's 
particular  attention  in  1870  (see  Vol.  XX.  pp.  liL,  liiL).  For  other  references  to 
the  Baptist's  head-ooTering,  see  below,  p.  428,  and  Vol  d'Amo,  %  07  (VoL  XXUI. 
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2fi0.  Although  the  crest  is  thus  essentially  aa  expresstUm 
of  personal  character,  it  practically  becomes  hereditary ;  and 
the  sign  on  shield  and  helmet  is  conunonly  the  same.  But 
the  shield  has  a  system  of  bearings  peculiar  to  itself^  to 
which  I  wish  espedally  to  direct  your  attention  to-day. 

Our  word  ^^ shield"  and  the  German  ^'scbild''  mean  '^the 
covering  thing,"  that  behind  which  you  are  sheltered,  but 
you  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  it  from  the  word  shell,, 
which  means  properly  a  scale  or  plate,  developed  like  a  fish's 
scale,  for  the  protection  of  the  body. 

There  are  properly  only  two  kinds  of  shields,  one  round 
and  the  other  square,  passing  into  oval  and  oblong;  the 
round  one  being  for  use  in  free  action,  the  square  one  for 
adjustment  to  ground  or  waUs ;  but,  on  horseback,  the  lower 
fsurt,  of  the  shield  must  be  tapered  off,  in  order  to  fall  con- 
veniently on  the  left  side  of  the  horse. 

And,  therefore,  practically  you  have  two  great  forms  of 
shield ;  the  Greek  round  one,  for  fighting  on  foot,  or  in  the 
chariot,  and  the  Gothic  pointed  one,  for  fighting  on  horse- 
back. The  oblong  one  for  motionless  defence  is,  however, 
ahnost  always  given  to  the  mythic  figure  of  Fortitude,^  and 
the  bearings  of  the  Greek  and  Gothic  shields  are  always 
designed  with  reference  to  the  supposed  figures  of  the  circle 
and  square. 

The  Greek  word  for  the  round  shield  is  "a^pis/'  I  have 
no  doubt,  merely  a  modification,  of  "apsis,"  the  potter's^ 
wheel;  the  proper  word  for  the  (Jothic  shield  is  "ecu," 
from  the  Latin  "scutum,"  meaning  a  shield  covered  with 
leather.  From  "  ecu  "  you  have  "  ecuyer ; " — ^from  "  scutum  " 
"scutiger,"  both  passing  into  our  English  "squire." 

281.  The  aspis  of  the  Greeks  might  be  much  heavier 
than  the  Gothic  shield,  because  a  Greek  never  rode  fiilly 
armed;  his  object  was  to  allow  both  to  his  horse  and  to 
himself  the  most  perfect  command  of  limb  compatible  with 
protection;  if,  therefore,  he  was  in  full  armour,  and  wanted 
his  horse  to  carry  him,  he  put  a  board  upon  wheels^  and 

^  [As  in  Giotto's  frawo  in  the  Arena  Chapel  at  Padua :  see  Vol  XXTV.] 
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sf^pod.  on  tbut,  hamesaing  sometiinea  to  it  four  horses  of  th^ 
bigh^t  broed  nbreitst.  Of  all  hitherto  practised  exertion* 
of  manual  dexterity,  the  driving  thus  i^t  fuU  speed  oyer 
rough  growid,  standii^  in  the  chariot,  is,  as  far  as  I  know, 
the.  greatest  ever  attaiiied  by  general  military  discipline. 

It  is  true  that  to  do  anything  perfectly  well  is  about 
equally  difipicult;  and  I  suppose  that  in  a  chaiiot  raoe»  a 
tournament,  or  a  modem  game  at  cricket,  the  naanual  art 
«|  the  most  highly-trained  men  would  be  ahnost  equally 
jgpae ;  atiU,  practicaUy»  in  Gk>thic  chivalry,  the  knight  tnisted 
inare  tQ  bia  weight  and  less  to  bis^  skill  than  a  Greek  did ; 
noif  could  a  horse's  pace  under  aimour  ever  render  preci- 
sion ci  aim  so  difficult  as  at  unarmed  speed. 

982,  Another  great  difference  of  a  parallel  kind  exists  in 
the  knight's  body-armour.  A  Greek  never  hopes  to  turn 
a  lance  by  his  cuirasa»  nor  to  be  invulnerable  except  by 
^cbantment,  in  his  body-armour,  because  he  will  not 
have  it  cumbrous  enough  to  impede  his  movements;  but 
he  makes  his  shield,  if  possiUe,  strong  enough  to  stop  a 
)an4^,  and  carries  it  as  be  would  a  piece  of  wall :  a  Gothic 
knight,  on  the  contrary,  endeavoured  to  make  his  coat^ 
armour  invulnerable,  and  carried  the  shield  merely  to  ward 
Ihrusta  on  the  left  side,  never  large  enou^  to  encumber 
the  arm  that  held  the  reins.  All  fine  design  in  Gothic 
heraldry  isi  founded^  therefore*  on  the  form  of  a  short, 
}m%  pointed  shield,  convex  enough  to  throw  the  point  of 
a  spear  aside  easily;  a  form  roughly  extending  from  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  of  which  the  most  beautiful  types  are  towards 
thci  end  of  the  thirteenth. 

283.  The  difference  in  method  of  device  between  the 
Gothic  and  classic  shields  resulted  partly  from  this  essen- 
tial difference  in  form.  The  pointed  shield,  having  definitely 
two  sides,  like  a  pointed  arch,  and  a  determined  position, 
naturally  suggested  an  arrangement  of  bearings  definitely  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  or  above,  or  below  the  centre^  while 
the  Greek  shield  had  its  boss,  or  its  main  bearing,  in  the 
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of  fascia.  Sir  Francis  Drake  received  for  arms  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  a  Fesse  waved  between  two  pole-stars,  where  it 
stands  for  the  waved  surface  of  the  sea,  and  partly,  also,  to 
signify  that  Sir  Francis  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  ;^  and 
the  £unily  of  Drummond  carries  three  diminutive  Fesses,  or 
bars,  waved,  because  their  ancestor  brought  Queen  Maigaiet 
safe  through  many  storms.' 

(4.)  The  Bend,  an  oblique  bar  descending  from  right  to 
left  of  the  holder  of  the  shield,  represents  tiie  sword  belt. 
The  Latin  balteus  and  balteum  are,  I  believe,  the  origin 
of  the  word.  They  become  bendellus  and  bendellum ;  then 
bandeau  and  bande.  Benda  is  the  word  used  for  the  riband 
round  the  neck  of  St.  Etheldreda,  in  the  account  of  her 
death  quoted  by  Du  Cange.*  I  believe,  also,  the  fesse 
stands  often  for  the  cross-bar  of  the  castle  gate,  and  the 
bend  for  its  very  usefril  diagonal  bar:  this  is  only  a 
conjecture,  but  I  believe  as  likely  to  be  true  as  the  idea, 
certainly  admitted  in  heraldry,  that  the  bend  sometimes 
stands  for  a  scaling  ladder:  so  also  the  next  four  most 
important  ordinaries  have  all  an  architectural  significance. 

(5.)  The  Pale,  an  upright  bar  dividing  the  shield  in 
half,  is  simply  an  upright  piece  of  timber  in  a  palisade.  It 
signifies  either  defence  or  enclosure. 

(6.)  The  File,  a  wedge-shaped  space  of  colour  with  the 
point  downwards,  represents  what  we  still  call  a  pile;  a 
piece  of  timber  driven  into  moist  ground  to  secure  the 
foundation  of  any  building. 

(7.)  The  Canton,  a  square  space  of  colour  in  either  of 
the  upper  comers  of  the  shield,  signifies  the  comer-stone 
of  a  building.  The  origin  and  various  use  of  this  word  are 
very  interesting.  The  Greek  Kawdo^^  used  by  Aristotle  for 
the  comer  of  the  eyes,^  becomes  canto,  and  then  cantonus. 

^  [RoBkin  in  hit  copy  here  refers  to  GaiUim :  see  A  DUphy  ^  Heraldry^  1724, 
p.  87/1 

*  [The  Drammondt  are  laid  to  have  oome  OTsr  from  Hungary  with  Edgar 
Atheling  and  Margaret^  Queen  of  Scott.] 

'  [Qionarium  ad  Seripiar^i  Media  H  It^bndB  LaiMtaiit,  aueiort  Cfarolo  JhnfruM^ 
domino  Du  Cange,  1733^  vol.  i.^  #.o.  ''Benda."] 

«  [HiH.  An,,  i.  9,  2 ;  JhtrL  An^  ii.  13,  1.] 
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286.  These  twelve  forms  of  ordinary  then,  or  first  colour 
divisions  of  the  shield,  represent  symbolically  the  establish- 
ment, defence,  and  exaltation  of  the  Knight's  house  by  his 
Christian  courage;  and  are  in  this  symbolism,  different 
from  all  other  military  bearings.  They  are  throughout 
essentially  founded  on  the  ''quartering"  or  division  of  the 
field  into  four  spaces  by  the  sign  of  the  Cross:  and  the 
history  of  the  chivalry  of  Europe  is  absolutely  that  of  the 
connection  of  domestic  honour  with  Christian  faith,  and  of 
the  exaltation  of  these  two  sentiments  into  the  highest 
enthusiasm  by  cultivated  imagination. 

The  means  of  this  culture  by  the  finer  arts;  the  errors, 
or  falls,  of  the  enthusiasm  so  excited;  its  extinction  by 
avarice,  pride,  and  lust,  in  the  period  of  the  (so  called) 
Renaissance,  and  the  possibility  of  a  true  Renaissance,  or 
Restoration,  of  courage  and  pure  hope  to  Christian  men  in 
their  homes  and  industries,  must  form  the  general  subject 
of  the  study  into  which  I  have  henceforth  to  lead  you. 
In  a  future  course  of  lectures^  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to 
show  you,  in  the  elementary  forms  of  Christian  architec- 
ture, the  evidence  of  such  mental  development  and  decline 
in  Europe  from  the  tenth  to  the  seventeenth  century;  but 
remember  that  my  power  or  any  one  else's,  to  show  you 
truths  of  this  kind,  must  depend  entirely  on  the  degree 
of  sympathy  you  have  in  yourselves  with  what  is  decorous 
and  generous.  I  use  both  these  words  advisedly,  and  dis- 
tinctively, for  every  high  quality  of  art  consists  either  in 
some  expression  of  what  is  decent, — ^becoming, — or  discip- 
lined in  character,  or  of  what  is  bright  and  generous  in  the 
forces  of  human  life. 

I  need  not  say  that  I  fear  no  want  of  such  sympathy  in 
you;  yet  the  circumstances  in  which  you  are  placed  are  in 
many  respects  adverse  to  it. 

287.  I  find,  on  returning  to  the  University  after  a  period 
of  thirty  years,  the  scope  of  its  teaching  greatly  extended,^ 

'  [See  Vol  d^Amo,  §§  73,  74  (Vol.  XXIII.  pp.  46-47).] 
^  [Comptre  the  Pi«fiioe  to  Xenophon'i  JSoommUt,  §  26.] 
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the  zeal  of  its  masters  certainly  undiminished;  and,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge,  the  feelmg  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
University  better,  and  their  readiness  to  comply  with  all 
sound  advice,  greater,  than  in  my  time.  What  scandals 
there  have  been  among  us,  I  think  have  been  in  great  part 
accidental,  and  consequent  chiefly  on  the  intense  need  for 
excitement  of  some  trivial  kind,  which  is  provoked  by  our 
restless  and  competitive  work.  In  temper,  in  general  amen- 
ability to  right  guidance,  and  in  their  sense  of  the  advantages 
open  to  them,  more  may  now  be  hoped  than  ever  yet  firom 
the  students  of  Oxford — one  thing  only  I  find  wanting  to 
them  altogether — distinctness  of  aim. 

288.  In  their  new  schools  of  science  they  learn  the  power 
of  machinery  and  of  physical  elements,  but  not  that  of  the 
soul;  I  am  afraid,  in  our  new  schools  of  liberal  religion 
they  learn  rather  to  doubt  their  own  faiths  than  to  look 
Willi  patience  or  respect  on  those  of  others;  and  in  our 
new  schools  of  policy,  to  efface  the  canons  of  the  past, 
without  having  formed  any  distinct  conception  of  those 
which  must  regulate  the  institutions  of  the  future. 

289.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  very  deep  rejoicing  to 
me  that,  in  bringing  before  your  examination  the  best  forms 
of  English  art,  I  am  necessarily  leading  you  to  take  interest 
in  the  history  of  your  country  at  the  time  when,  so  to  speak, 
it  became  England.  You  see  how,  in  every  collie  which  is 
now  extending  or  renewing  its  buildings,  the  adopted  style 
is  approximately  that  of  the  thirteenth  century; — it  being 
felt,  and  rightly  felt,  by  a  continually-extending  instinct, 
that  only  then  the  national  mind  had  unimpaired  power 
of  ideal  conception.  Whatever  else  we  may  have  advanced 
in,  there  is  no  dispute  that,  in  the  great  arts,  we  have 
steadily,  since  that  thirteenth  century,  declined :  and  I  have, 
therefore,  since  accepting  this  professorship,  partly  again 
taken  up  my  abandoned  idea  of  writing  the  story  of  that 
century,    at   least  in  England;^    of  writing  it,   or,  at   all 

>  [Compftre  the  Mtdren  on  ''Architectura  in  France,"  §  3  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  462).] 
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events,  collecting  it,  with  the  help  of  my  pupils,  if  they 
care  to  hdip  me.  By  myself,  I  can  do  nothing;  yet  I 
should  not  ask  them  to  help  me  if  I  were  not  certain 
that  at  this  crisis  of  our  national  existence  the  fixing  the 
minds  of  young  and  old  upon  the  customs  and  conception 
of  chivalry  is  the  hest  of  all  moral  education.  One  thii^  I 
solemnly  desire  to  see  all  children  taughtr— obedience ;  and 
one  to  all  persons  entering  into  life — ^the  power  of  unselfish 
admiration. 

240.  The  incident  which  I  have  related  in  my  fourth 
lecture  on  sculpture,^  seen  by  me  last  year  on  the  bridge 
of  Wallingford,  is  a  sufficient  exam{^e  of  the  courtesies  fln 
which  we  are  now  bringing  up  our  peasant  childr^i.  Do 
you  think  that  any  science  or  art  we  can  teach  them  will 
make  them  happy  under  such  conditions?  Nay,  in  what 
courtesy  or  in  what  affection  are  we  even  now  carefully 
training  ourselves; — above  all,  in  what  fonn  of  duty  or 
reverence  to  those  to  whom  we  owe  all  our  power  of  under* 
standing  even  what  duty  or  reverence  means?  I  warned 
you  in  my  former  lecture*  against  the  base  curiosity  of 
i^eeking  for  the  origin  of  life  in  the  dust;  in  earth  instead 
of  heaven:  how  much  more  must  I  warn  you  against  fiir- 
getting  the  true  origin  of  the  life  that  is  m  your  own 
souls,  of  that  good  which  you  have  heard  with  your  ears, 
and  your  fathers  have  told  you.*  You  buy  the  picture  of 
the  Virgin  as  furniture  for  your  rooms;  but  you  despise 
the  religion,  amd  you  rgect  the  memory,  of  those  who  have 
taught  you  to  love  the  aspect  of  whatsoever  things  and 
creatures  are  good  and  pure:^  and  too  many  of  you,  enter- 
ing into  life,  are  ready  to  tiiink,  to  fed,  to  aict,  as  the 
men  bid  you  who  are  incapable  of  wMship,  as  they  ^are  of 
creation ;— whose  power  is  only  in  destruction :  whose  glad- 
ness only  in  disdain;  whose  glorying  is  in  tibeir  shame. 
You  ksiow  well,  I  should  think  by  this  tone,  that  I  «m 


1  [the  third,  fts  published :  see  Ardtra  PaUeHei,  §  89  (Vol  XX.  p.  £60).] 

'    Lecture  VIII. :  see  especially  pp.  236  segJ] 

>  ^See  Pludms  xliv.  1.] 

'  [Philippians  iy.  8;  quoted  in  Vol.  Y.  p.  58.] 
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not  one  to  seek  to  conceal  from  you  any  truth  of  nature, 
or  superstitiously  decorate  for  you  any  form  of  faith ;  but  I 
trust  deeply — (and  I  will  strive,  for  my  poor  part,  wholly, 
so  to  help  you  in  steadfastness  of  heart) — ^that  you,  the 
children  of  the  Christian  chivalry  which  was  led  in  Eng- 
land by  the  Lion-Heart,  and  in  France  by  Roland,  and 
in  Spain  by  the  Cid,^  may  not  stoop  to  become  as  these, 
whose  thoughts  are  but  to  invent  new  foulness  with  which 
to  blaspheme  the  story  of  Christ,  and  to  destroy  the  noble 
works  and  laws  that  have  been  founded  in  His  name. 

Will  you  not  rather  go  round  about  this  England  and 
tell  the  towers  thereof,  and  mark  well  her  bulwarks,  and 
consider  her  palaces,  that  you  may  tell  it  to  the  generation 
following?*  Will  you  not  rather  honour  with  all  your 
strength,  with  all  your  obedience,  with  all  your  holy  love 
and  never-ending  worship,  the  princely  sires,  and  pure  maids, 
and  nursing  mothers,  who  have  bequeathed  and  blest  your 
life  ? — ^that  so,  for  you  also,  and  for  your  children,  the  days 
of  strength,  and  the  light  of  memory,  may  be  long  in  this 
lovely  land  which  the  Lord  your  God  has  given  you.* 

1  [For  these  types  of  chivalry,  see,  for  Coear  de  Uon,  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  391-392 ; 
for  Roland^  an  incidental  refereuce  in  Vol.  IX.  p.  103,  and  Fart  Ciavi^era^  Letters 
43,  60  ;  and  for  the  Qd,  Queen  qf  the  Air,  §  46  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  347).] 

'  [Psalms  zlviii.  13 ;  compare  Lecturet  an  Arckitedure  and  PainHng,  §  19  (VoL 
XII.  p.  38>] 

3  [Exodus  XX.  12.] 
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[BibHographicai  Nate. — The  lectures^  published  under  the  title  Ariadne 
FhrenHna,  were  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  Taylorian 
BuUdxng  in  Michaelmas  Term^  1872^  the  subject  of  the  course  being 
announced  as  "  Sandro  Botticelli  and  the  Florentine  Schools  of  Engraving." 
The  dates  of  the  lectures  were  Saturday  in  each  week,  from  November  2 
to  December  7,  each  lecture  being  repeated  to  a  general  audience  on  the 
following  Thursday.  The  first  announcement  (fl^ard  Untvereity  QaxeUe, 
October  11^  1872)  stated  that  the  Thursday  lectures  would  be  for  members 
of  the  University.    The  second  announcement  (October  22)  said : — 

''The  Lecture  on  Saturdays  will  be  for  members  of  the  University 
only;  on  Thursdays^  public.  It  was  otherwise  stated  in  the  former 
notice ;  but  the  present  arrangement  is  adopted  in  order  that  members 
of  the  Drawing  Class  may  have  more  leisure  to  arrange  their  notes  of 
each  Lecture,  so  as  to  confirm  them,  if  they  wish,  at  its  repetition. 

''The  Slade  Professor  will  be  glad  to  see  any  gentlemen  wishing 
to  attend  the  Course  for  purposes  of  study,  at  the  University  Galleries, 
on  Thursday,  October  31,  at  two  o'clock." 


FIRST  PUBLICATION  IN  SEPARATE  NUMBERS 

The  lectures  were  first  published  in  separate  parts,  the  preliminary 
announcement  giving  "  Facinora  Dierum  "  as  the  titie.  The  title-pages  of 
the  separate  parts  were  as  follow  :— 

I.  Definition  of  the  Art  of  Engraving.  |  G.  Allen,  Heathfield  Cottage, 
Keston,  Kent  |  187a 

Issued  in  November  1873. 

II.  The  Relation  of  Engraving  to  other  Arts  in  Florence.  |  George  Allen, 
I  Sunnyside,  Orpington,  Kent  |  1874. 

Issued  in  December  1873. 

IIL  The  Technics  of  Wood   Engraving.  |  George   Allen,  Sunnyside, 
Orpington,  Kent  |  1874. 

Issued  in  February  1874. 

IV.  The   Technics   of   Metal   Engraving.  |  George  Allen,  Sunnyside^ 
Orpington,  Kent  |  1874. 

Issued  in  October  1874. 

V.  Design  in  the  German  Schools  of  Engraving.  |  George  Allen,  Sunny- 
side, Orpington,  Kent  |  1875. 

Issued  in  February  1875. 
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VI.  Design  in  the  Florentine  SchooLi  of  Engraving.  |  George  AUen^  | 
Sunnysidei  Orpington^  Kent.  |  1875* 

Iisaed  in  July  1876. 

VII.  (Appendix).     Pages  i.-vi.  of  the  Tolame  deecribed  below. 
I«aed  in  September  1876. 

These  nambers  had  a  Half-title  (with  blank  reyerse),  pp.  i.-ii. ;  then 
(pp.  iiL-iv.)  a  Title-page  (as  just  described),  on  the  reverse  of  which  was 
tiie  imprint — '*  Watson  and  Hazelly  Printers^  London  and  Aylesburf." 
Next  (pp.  v.-yi.)  an  Advice  (with  blank  reverse) ;  and  (pp.  vii.-viii.)  Contents 
of  the  six  lectures  (with  blank  reverse). 

The  Advice  to  Lectures  I.-III.  was  as  follows  :— 

'*  Advice 

^^  I  publish  these  lectures  for  immediate  reference,  as  I  can  find  time, 
with  ozdy  such  illustrations  as  are  absolutely  necessary ;  but  the  expense 
of  preparing  even  these  obliges  me  to  set  a  price  of  two  shiUings  and 
sixpence  each  on  the  last  four  of  the  series,  llie  first  two,  nnillnstrated, 
will  be  sold  each  for  a  shilling.  The  whole  series  will  thus  form  a 
twelve-shilling  book ;  and  on  subsequent  completion,  if  ever  I  find 
leisure  for  it,  one  of  my  guinea  volumes.^ 

^*  Bbantwood, 

''8th  September,  1873." 

The  Advice  to  Lectures  IV.>VL  was  as  follows  :— 

"  Advigs 

''The  publication  of  these  lectures  has  been  delayed  by  some  re- 
arrangement of  the  text,  which  I  thought  it  advisable  to  make  in 
order  to  bring  the  entire  series  at  once  into  permanent  form.  There 
will  in  consequence  be  no  changes  made  in  subsequent  editions,  but  a 
supplementary  number,  containing  Appendix  and  two  ad^tional  plates, 
will  follow  the  six  lectures  already  announced,  at  the  same  price  as 
the  illustrated  ones;  the  entire  series,  unbound,  thus  costing  its  first 
subscribers  only  14s.  6d.  But  after  the  publication  of  the  last  number 
it  will  be  sold  only  in  bound  form,  constituting  the  seventh  v(4ume  of 
the  general  series  of  my  works,  at  278.  6d.  per  copy.  The  difficulty 
of  providing  three  facsimile  woodcuts,  and  some  other  of  the  illustra- 
tions, is  so  great  that  I  must  strictly  limit  the  number  of  copies ;  and 
the  market  price,  judging  from  that  of  my  other  books  at  present  out 
of  print,  is  not  Ukely  to  fall  below  my  publishing  one." 

The  seven  numbers  were  issued  in  paper  wrappers  of  a  pale  grey  colour, 
with  the  title-page  (enclosed  in  a  double-ruled  frame)  reproduced  upon  the 
front,  the  Rose  being  added  above  the  publisher's  imprint,  and  ''Price 
One  ShUling"  or  "Price  Half-a-Crown,"  below  the  imprint  The  word 
'' Appendix  *'  appears  upon  the  wrapper  of  Number  VII.,  and  also  the  date 
"1876." 

1  See  Vol.  XVIII.  pp.  10-11. 
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Two  thotinnd  oopiM  of  each  number  were  printed,  but  ftOO  only  of 
Parte  III.-VII.  were  put  up  in  wrappers,  and  the  unsold  copies  of  Parts  L 
and  IL  were  used  to  make  np  the  copies  of  the  volume  next  described. 

EDITIONS  IN  COLLECTED  FORM 

Fhni  EditUm  (1876).— The  numbers  were  collected  in  1876  as  Volume 
VIL  of  the  ''Works"  Series^  the  general  title-page  being  as  follows : — 

The  I  Works  of  John  Ruskin,  |  Honorary  Student  of  Christ  Cburch, 
Oxford.  I  Volume  VII.  |  Ariadbe  Florentina.  |  \Ro9e\  \  George  AUen,  | 
Sunnyside,  Orpington,  Kent  |  1876. 

The  particular  title-page  was  as  shown  here  (p.  291).  Octavo,  pp.  vi.  +266. 
At  ^  foot  of  the  reverse  of  the  particular  title-page  was  the  imprint 
— ''  Hazell,  Watson  &  Viney,  Printers,  London  and  Aylesbury."  Contents 
(here  p.  299),  pp.  v.-vi. ;  Text  of  the  Lectures,  pp.  1-224 ;  Notes,  pp.  22A- 
227 ;  Appendix,  pp.  229-266.  The  imprint  is  repeated  at  the  foot  of  the 
last  page.  Each  lecture  has  its  number  and  title  as  headline  across  the 
open  page. 

Issued  in  December  1876  in  purple  calf,  uniform  with  earlier  volumes  in 
the ''Works  "Series,  lettered  across  the  back ''Ruskin.  |  Works.  |  Vol.  |  VII. 
I  Ariadne  Florentina."  Price  27s.  6d.  In  July  1882  some  copies  were 
put  up  in  mottled-grey  paper  boards,  with  white  paper  label  on  the  back, 
which  reads  "Ruskin.  |  Works.  |  Vol.  VU.  |  Ariadne  |  Florentina."  Price 
22s.  6d. 

Tliere  was  no  list  of  the  illustrations  in  this  edition  (see  for  some  details 
the  note  on  the  illustrations  in  the  edition  next  described). 

A  peculiarity  of  the  edition  is  that  in  Lectures  I.  to  Y.  the  paragraphs 
were  numbered  consecutively  §§  l-177y  but  that  in  Lecture  VL  they  start 
afresh  §§  1-45.  The  Notes  are  numbered  I.  and  II.  The  pamgraphs  of 
the  Appendix  are  not  numbered. 

Second  EdiHon  (1891).— This  edition  was  a  reprint  of  the  first ;  but  a 
list  of  Plates  was  added.  It  was  printed  by  HaziBll,  Watson  and  Viney ; 
and  the  publisher's  imprint  was  "George  Allen,  |  Sunnyside,  Orpington, 
Kent  I  1891." 

Issued  in  December  1891  (500  copies).  In  March  1803  copies  were  put 
np  in  cloth  (14b.  6d.,  calf  20s.),  lettered  on  the  back  "Ruskin  |  Vol.  VII.  | 
Ariadne  |  Florentina."  The  price  was  reduced  in  July  1900  to  128.  6d.  cloth, 
and  19s.  6d.  calf.    This  edition  is  still  current 

amaU  EdiHon  (1890).— The  title-page  is  as  follows  :— 

Ariadne  Florentina.  |  Six  Lectures  |  on  |  Wood  and  Metal  Engraving.  | 
With  Appendix.  |  Given  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  |  in  Michaelmas 
Term,  1872.  |  By  John  Ruskin,  LL.D.,  |  Honorary  Student  of  Christ 
Cliurch,  and  Honorary  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  | 
George  Allen,  |  Sunnyside,  Orpington,  |  and  |  8,  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar, 
London.  |  1890.  |  [Ail  rights  reserved.] 

SmaU  crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.+296.  At  the  foot  of  the  reverse  of  the  title- 
page  is  the  imprint — "Printed  by  Haaell,  Watson  &  Viney,  Ld.,  London 
and  Aylesbury  "  (repeated  at  the  foot  of  the  last  page).     Contents,  pp.  v.-vi. ; 
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list  of  FUtes^  pp.   ▼ii.-yiiL;  Text  of  the  Leetaree^  pp.   1--252;  Notes, 
pp.  253-266 ;  Appendix^  pp.  256-298.    HeadlineB  as  in  the  first  editioiL 

'  Issued  on  July  21,  1890,  both  in  choookte  and  in  dark  green  coloured 
cloth,  lettered  across  the  back  ^'  Raskin.  |  Ariadne  |  Florentina."  Price 
78.  6d.    3000  copies.    This  edition  is  still  corrent. 

There  were  no  alterations  in  the  text,  except  the  correction  of  a  £bw 
misprints  («.y. ,  "  DonsteUo  "  opposite  §  62 ;  and  in  §  64,  '*  Benono,  Goooli  " 
and  '^Mino  da  Ficsole";  §  124  n.,  ''for  instance")  and  the  addition  of 
some  references.  For  instance,  in  §  4  n.,  "My  inaugural  series  of  seven 
lectures,  published  at  the  Clarendon  Press"  was  altered  to  ''My  .  .  • 
lectures  (now  published  uniform  in  size  with  this  edition,  1890)  " ;  in  §  116  n. 
the  reference  to  ''On  the  Old  Road"  was  added;  and  in  §  186,  the 
reference  to  Fort  Olaviffera  "(Letter  XXII.)."  The  paragraphs  were  now 
numbered  consecutiyely  throughout — §§  1-176  as  b^re;  the  final  para- 
graph of  §  177  was  numbered  §§  177^  178,  179,  180.  The  paragraphs  of 
the  sixth  lecture  and  notes  (separately  numbered  in  ed.  1),  and  those  of 
the  Appendix  (not  numbered  in  ed.  1),  were  in  this  edition  numbered 
continuously  with  the  preceding  portions  of  the  book. 

The  above  corrections,  etc,  were  editorial,  and  not  those  of  Rnsktn 
himsel£ 

The  "List  of  Plates"  was  as  follows:— 
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Fig.  6.  Facsimile  Woodcnt  from  Holbein's  *'  Danoe  of  Death  "— <*  He  that 

hath  Ears  to  Hear,  let  him  Hear" 186 

7.  Sibilla  Comana.    For  a  Time,  and  Times 288 
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'12.J  The  Coronation  in  the  Garden 280 

The  diagram  was  the  same  in  all  editions. 

Figs.  2  and  3  are  the  same  in  all  editions. 

Plate  1  was  the  same  in  eds.  1  and  2  (autotype);  it  was  slightly 
reduced  for  the  small  edition;  in  this  edition  it  is  a  woodcut 

Plate  2  was  the  same  in  all  previous  editions  (autotype);  it  is  now 
reproduced  larger  (the  size  of  the  original)  by  photogravure. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  Plates  3,  4,  7,  8,  9,  11,  and  12. 

Plate  5  was  the  same  in  all  previous  editions  (printed  in  brown,  instead 
of  black,  in  the  second  and  small  editions) ;  autotype.    Now  photogravure. 

Plate  6  was  the  same  in  all  previous  editions  (woodcnt).  It  is  not 
included  in  this  volume,  the  subjects  having  been  transferrad  to  Arairm 
PenteUd  (see  VoL  XX.,  Plates  XIV.  and  XV.). 
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Figs.  5  and  6  are  the  same  in  all  editions. 

Pkte  10.  This  has  been  of  the  same  size  in  all  previous  editions; 
tototype.  But  in  ed.  1  the  plate  was  printed  from  a  very  poor  impression 
of  the  en^pmving,  with  lines  round  it  In  the  second  and  small  editions 
a  new  plate  was  made  from  a  better  impression.    Now  photogravure. 

In  eds.  1  and  2  the  last  two  plates  were  not  numbered. 

In  Plate  XXXI.  of  this  volume  (No.  7  in  the  above  list)  the  stains 
are  on  the  impression  of  the  engraving  from  which  the  photogxmvure  is 
made.  In  the  autotypes  of  previous  editions  these  were  cleared  away,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  accuracy  of  the  result  and  to  the  obscuring  of  the 
lettering.  A  similar  remark  applies,  in  a  less  degree,  to  some  other  of 
the  reproductions  of  early  Italian  engravings. 

An  autharUed  American  CBrantwood")  edition  was  issued  in  1891  by 
Messrs.  Charles  E.  Merrill,  with  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Charles 
Eliot  Norton  (pp.  v.-xiii.). 

Unauthorued  American  SdUume  have  appeared,  with  and  without  the 
iUustrations. 

The  book  was  not  sent  out  for  rwiew,  and  no  notices  appeared  in  the 
press;  there  is,  however,  a  reference  to  it  in  the  list  of  '^ Authorities" 
appended  to  P.  G.  Hamerton's  article  on  ^'  Engraving "  in  the  ninth  edition 
of  the  Encifclopadia  Britannica, 


VaruB  LecHonee,^-The  text  was  never  revised  by  the  author,  and  there 
are  thus  no  variations  to  record  hitherto  (other  than  the  editorial  correo- 
tions  noted  above).  In  this  edition  some  further  corrections  have  been 
made.  Tlius,  in  §  5,  the  citation  from  Lectures  on  Art  has  been  revised 
in  accordance  witii  the  author's  revision  of  that  book.  In  §  62,  line  18, 
the  word  **  first "  has  been  inserted  to  make  the  reference  clear.  "  Bandini  ** 
is  corrected  to  ''Baldini"  (§§  128,  129,  131,  133).  A  reference  is  omitted 
in  §  162  (see  p.  406  n.) ;  and  in  §  254,  author's  note  (*),  a  wrong  refer- 
ence (Eagi^e  Nest,  §  79  for  §  69)  is  corrected.  In  §  117>  line  18, 
^^Desmoyers"  in  all  previous  editions  is  here  corrected  to  ^'Desnoyers." 
In  §  152,  line  6,  previous* editions  read  ''.  .  .  Royal  Academy — years  ago 
— stood.  .  .  ."     But  the  picture  in  question  stood  there  only  four  years 

before  (see  p.  396  n.).    It  is  dear,  therefore,  that  Ruskin  wrote  '' years 

ago,"  meaning  to  ^  in  the  blank,  and  that  the  text  as  it  has  hitherto 
appeared  is  a  misprint  In  §  210,  line  8,  the  small  editions  misprint 
''assume"  (instead  of  ''assure").  In  §  228,  the  author's  second  note,  a 
page  reference  to  Fcrs  Clavigera  is  now  omitted.  Some  misprints  in  the 
quotation  from  Virgil  are  corrected;  likewise  some  inaccuracies  in  those 
from  Shakespeare.  In  §  245,  line  7,  "first"  is  corrected  to  "fourth." 
For  a  correction  in  §  256,  six  lines  f^m  the  end,  see  p.  486  n. 

Some  corrections  have  also  been  made  in  accordance  with  Ruskin's 
instructions  in  his  own  copy  of  the  book : — 

In  §  1,  line  3,  "pointedly"  has  been  substituted  for  "doubtfully"; 
in  §  18,  line  12,  the  words  "or  effects  of  light"  after  "light  and  shade" 
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are  here  omitted;  in  §  121,  line  13,  ''matter"  is  altered  to  ''sabject"; 
in  §  140,  third  line  from  end,  the  dash  and  the  note  of  exclamation  are 
added;  in  §  186,  the  last  lines  are  altered  in  accordance  with  RnskinVi 
oop7 ;  previous  editions  have  read,  ''It  will  not  waste  your  time  if  I  read,-^ 
instead  of  merely  giving  you  reference  to, — ^the  passages  on  which  I  must 
comment"  In  §  198,  lines  7,  8,  the  present  text  is  Raskin's  correction 
for  "It  may  be— happy  the  children  to  whom  it  is— the  aetoal  fiither 
also ;  and  whose  parents  .  .  ." ;  line  16,  "  revered "  is  his  correction  for 
"reverenced."] 
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ARIADNE    FLORENTINA 

LECTURE  I^ 

DEFINITION  OF  THE   ART  OF  ENGRAVING 

1.  The  entrance  on  my  duty  for  to-day  begins  the  fourth 
year  of  my  official  work  in  Oxford ;  and  I  doubt  not  that 
some  of  my  audience  are  asking  themselves,  very  pointedly 
— at  all  events,  I  ask  myself,  very  anxiously — ^what  has 
been  done. 

For  practical  result,  I  have  not  much  to  show.  I 
announced,  a  fortnight  since,  that  I  would  meet,  the  day 
before  yesterday,  any  gentleman  who  wished  to  attend  this 
course  for  purposes  of  study.'  My  class,  so  minded,  numbers 
four,  of  whom  three  wish  to  be  artists,  and  ought  not  there* 
fore,  by  rights,  to  be  at  Oxford  at  all;'  and  the  fourth  is 
the  last  remaining  unit  of  the  class  I  had  last  year. 

2.  Yet  I  neither  in  this  reproach  myself,  nor,  if  I  could, 
would  I  reproach  the  students  who  are  not  here.  I  do  not 
reproach  myself;  for  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  attend 
properly  to  the  schools  and  to  write  the  grammar  for  them 
at  the  same  time;  and  I  do  not  blame  the  absent  students 
for  not  attending  a  school  from  which  I  have  generally  been 
absent  myself.^  In  all  this,  there  is  much  to  be  mended, 
but,  in  true  light,  nothing  to  be  r^^retted. 

I  say,  I  had  to  write  my  school  grammar.     These  three 

^  [Delivered  on  November  2,  1872;  Raskin  counts  by  the  academical  years, 
1868-1870,  1870-1871,  1871-1872,  1872-187a] 

'  rSee  the  Bibliomphical  Note ;  above,  p.  283.] 

*  rSee  on  this  subject.  Vol.  XXI.  p.  166.  j 

^  [Raskin  was,  however,  in  Ozfora,  lecturing  in  Febroary  and  March,  and 
November  and  December  1870;  in  January  and  May  1871;  and  in  February, 
March,  and  April  1872.] 
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the  school  you  adopt;  and,  finally,  to  obtain  the  power 
of  adding  such  fineness  of  gradation,  within  the  masses, 
as  shall  express  their  undulation,  and  their  characters  of 
texture." 

And  now,  since  in  your  course  of  practice  you  are  first 
required  to  attain  the  power  of  drawing  lines  accurately 
and  delicately,  so  in  the  course  of  theory,  or  grammar, 
I  wish  you  first  to  learn  the  principles  of  linear  design, 
exemplified  by  the  schools  which  (§  187^)  you  will  &id 
characterized  as  the  Schools  of  Line. 

6.  If  I  had  command  of  as  much  time  as  I  should  like 
to  spend  with  you  on  this  subject,  I  would  begin  with  the 
early  forms  of  art  which  used  the  simplest  linear  elements 
of  design.  But,  for  general  service  and  interest,  it  will  be 
better  that  I  should  sketch  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  greatest  masters  in  that  manner;  the  rather  that  their 
work  is  more  or  less  accessible  to  all,  and  has  developed 
into  the  vast  industries  of  modem  engraving,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  existing  influences  of  education  and  sources 
of  pleasure  among  civilized  people. 

And  this  investigation,  so  far  from  interrupting,  will 
facilitate  our  examination  of  the  history  of  the  nobler  arts. 
You  will  see  in  the  preface  to  my  lectures  on  Greek 
sculpture  that  I  intend  them  to  be  followed  by  a  course 
on  architecture,  and  that  by  one  on  Florentine  sculpture.' 
But  the  art  of  engraving  is  so  manifestly,  at  Florence, 
though  not  less  essentially  elsewhere,  a  basis  of  style  both 
in  architecture  a^d  sculpture,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
I  should  explain  to  you  in  what  the  skill  of  the  engraver 
consists,  before  I  can  define  with  accuracy  that  of  more 
admired  artists.  For  engraving,  though  not  altogether  in 
the  method  of  which  you  see  examples  in  the  print-shops 
of  the  High  Street,  is,  indeed,  a  prior  art  to  that  either 
of  building  or  sculpture,  and  is  an  inseparable  part  of  both, 
when  they  are  rightly  practised. 

1  [Of  the  Lecturei  on  Art:  Vol.  XX.  p.  126.] 

*  [AraUra  PenieHd,  Preface,  §  5  (Vol.  XX.  p.  196).] 
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7.  And  while  we  thus  examine  the  scope  of  this  fiist 
of  the  arts,  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  learn  also  the 
scope  of  mind  of  the  early  practisers  of  it,  and  accordingly 
acquaint  ourselves  with  the  main  events  in  the  biography 
of  the  schools  of  Florence.  To  understand  the  temper  and 
meaning  of  one  great  master  is  to  lay  the  best,  if  not  the 
only,  foundation  for  the  understanding  of  all;  and  I  shall 
thoefore  make  it  the  leading  aim  of  this  course  of  lectures 
to  remind  you  of  what  is  known,  and  direct  you  to 
what  is  knowable,  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  greatest 
Florentine  master  of  engraving,  Sandro  Botticelli;^  and, 
incidentally,  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  power  of  the 
greatest  master  of  the  German,  or  any  northern,  school, 
Hans  Holbein. 

8.  You  must  feel,  however,  that  I  am  using  the  word 
**  engraving  "  in  a  somewhat  different,  and,  you  may  imagine, 
a  wider,  sense,  than  that  which  you  are  accustomed  to 
attach  to  it.  So  far  from  being  a  wider  sense,  it  is  in 
reality  a  more  accurate  and  restricted  one,  while  yet  it 
embraces  every  conceivable  right  apjdication  of  the  art. 
And  I  wish,  in  this  first  lecture,  to  make  entirely  clear  to 
you  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  and  proper  range  of 
the  art  of,  engraving;  in  my  next  following  lecture,  to 
show  you  its  place  in  Italian  schools,  and  then,  in  due 
order,  the  place  it  ought  to  take  in  our  own,  and  in  all 
schools. 

0.  First  th^i,  to-day,  of  the  Differentia,  or  essential 
quality  of  Engraving,  as  distinguished  from  other  arts. 

What  answer  would  you  make  to  me,  if  I  asked 
casually  what  engraving  was?  Perhaps  the  readiest  which 
would  occur  to  you  would  be,  ''The  translation  of  pictures 
into  black  and  white  by  means  admitting  reduplication  of 
impressicms."  But  if  that  be  done  by  lithograj^y,  we  do 
not  call  it  engraving, — ^whereas  we  speak  contentedly  and 

^  [On  the  question  of  engranngs  attributed  to  BottioelU,  lee  the  Introduction  ; 
ftbove^  p.  zzxviii.] 
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continuAlly  of  seal  engraving,  in  which  there  is  no  question 
of  bkck  and  white.  And,  as  scholars,  you  know  that  this 
customary  mode  of  speaking  is  quite  accurate;  and  that 
engraving  means,  primarily,  making  a  permanent  cut  or 
furrow  in  something.  The  central  syllable  of  the  word  has 
become  a  sorrowful  one,  meaning  the  most  permanent  of 
furrows. 

10.  But  are  you  prepared  absolutely  to  accept  this  limi- 
tation with  respect  to  engraving  as  a  pictorial  art?  Will 
you  call  nothing  an  engraving,  except  a  group  of  furrows 
or  cavities  cut  in  a  hard  substance?  What  shall  we  say 
of  mezzotint  engraving,  for  instance,  in  which,  though 
indeed  furrows  and  cavities  are  produced  mechanically  as 
a  ground,  the  artist's  work  is  in  effacing  them  ?  And  when 
we  consider  the  power  of  engraving  in  representing  pictures 
and  multiplying  them,  are  we  to  recognize  and  admire  no 
effects  of  light  and  shade  except  those  which  are  visibly 
produced  by  dots  or  furrows?  I  mean,  will  the  virtue  of 
an  engraving  be  in  exhibiting  these  imperfect  means  of  its 
effect,  or  in  concealing  them? 

11.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  head  of  a  soldier  by 
Diirer,^ — ^a  mere  gridiron  of  black  lines.  Would  this  be 
better  or  worse  engraving  if  it  were  more  like  a  photograph 
or  lithograph,  and  no  lines  seen? — suppose,  more  like  the 
head  of  Mr.  Santley,  now  in  all  the  music-shops,'  and  really 
quite  deceptive  in  light  and  shade,  when  seen  from  over 
the  way?  Do  you  think  Diirer's  work  would  be  better  if 
it  were  more  like  that?  And  would  you  have  me,  there- 
fore, leaving  the  question  of  technical  method  of  production 
altogether  to  the  craftsman,  consider  pictorial  engraving 
simply  as  the  production  of  a  light-and-shade  drawing,  by 
some  method  permitting  its  multiplication  for  the  public? 

12.  This,  you  observe,  is  a  very  practical  question  indeed. 

^  [Thif  example  was  No.  229  in  the  Educational  Series,  but  Raskin  aflerwaids 
removed  it;  the  head  was  enlarged  from  DQrer's  ''Cannon"  (No.  121  in  the  same 
series) :  see  now  Vol.  XIX.  p.  09.1 

'  ^No  doubt  a  lithographed  aovertisement-portrait  of  the  well-known  singer, 
exhibited  in  connexion  witn  some  concert  at  Oxford.] 
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For  instaDce,  the  illustrations  of  my  own  lectures  on  sculp- 
ture ore  equivalent  to  permanent  photographs.^  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  means  will  be  discovered  of  thus  pro- 
ducing perfect  fieu^similes  of  artists'  drawings ;  so  that,  if  no 
more  than  facsimile  be  required,  the  old  art  of  cutting 
furrows  in  metal  may  be  considered  as,  at  this  day,  virtu- 
ally ended.  And,  indeed,  it  is  said  that  line  engravers 
cannot  any  more  get  apprentices,  and  that  a  pure  steel  or 
copper  plate  is  not  likely  to  be  again  produced,  when  once 
the  old  living  masters  of  the  bright  field'  shall  have  been 
all  laid  in  their  earth-furrows. 

18.  Suppose,  then,  that  this  come  to  pass;  and  more 
than  this,  suppose  that  wood  engraving  also  be  super- 
seded, and  that  instead  of  imperfect  transcripts  of  drawings, 
on  wood-blocks  or  metal-plates,  photography  enabled  us  to 
give,  quite  cheaply,  and  without  limit  to  number,  facsimiles 
of  the  finished  light-and-shade  drawings  of  artists  them* 
selves.  Another  group  of  questions  instantly  ofiers  itself, 
on  these  new  conditions ;  namely.  What  are  the  best  means 
for  a  light-and-shade  drawing — ^the  pen,  or  the  pencil,  the 
charcoal,  or  the  flat  wash?  That  is  to  say,  the  pen,  pro- 
ducing shade  by  black  lines,  as  old  engraving  did;  the 
pencil,  producing  shade  by  grey  lines,  variable  in  force; 
the  charcoal,  producing  a  smoky  shadow  with  no  lines  in 
it,  or  the  washed  tint,  producing  a  transparent  shadow  with 
no  lines  in  it.  Which  of  these  methods  is  the  best? — or 
have  they,  each  and  all,  virtues  to  be  separately  studied, 
and  distinctively  applied? 

14.  See  how  curiously  the  questions  multiply  on  us. 
1st,  Is  engraving  to  be  only  considered  as  cut  work?  2nd, 
For  present  designs  multipliable  without  cutting,  by  the 
sunshine,  what  methods  or  instruments  of  drawing  will  be 

^  [In  the  original  edition  the  illustrationi  to  Aratra  PenteHei  were  for  the  meet 
pert  eatotypee.  The  improvement  of  photogmvure  proceetes  since  Rnikin  epoke 
has  heen  very  marked.] 

'  [Compare  the  phraie— ''I  do  not  know  a  more  eolemn  field  of  lahour  than  that 
champ  d^turier"— in  The  Oethu  </  Aglaia^  §  61  (Vol.  X£8L  p.  101);  and,  for  the 
threatened  extinction  of  steel-engraving,  tMcf.,  §  37  (pp.  88-89).] 
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best?  And  now»  8rdly»  before  we  can  discuss  these  ques- 
tions at  all,  is  there  not  another  lying  at  the  root  of  both, 
— ^namely,  what  a  light-and-shade  drawing  itself  properly 
is^  and  how  it  differs,  or  should  differ,  fix)m  a  painting, 
whether  by  mere  deficiency,  or  by  some  entirely  distinct 
merit? 

15.  For  instance,  you  know  how  confidently  it  is  said» 
in  common  talk  about  Turner,  that  his  works  are  intelli* 
gible  and  beautiful  when  engraved,  though  incomprehensible 
as  paintings.  Admitting  this  to  be  so,  do  you  suppose  it 
is  because  the  translation  into  light  and  shade  is  deficient 
in  some  qualities  which  the  painting  had,  or  that  it  pos- 
sesses some  quality  which  the  painting  had  not?  Does 
it  please  more  because  it  is  deficient  in  the  colour  which 
coniused  a  feeble  spectator,  and  offended  a  dogmatic  one, 
— or  because  it  possesses  a  decision  in  its  steady  linear 
labour  which  interprets,  or  corrects,  the  swift  pencilling 
of  the  artist?' 

16.  Do  you  notice  the  two  words  I  have  just  used^ 
Dectsiofif  and  Ldnear?  —  Decision,  again  introducing  the 
idea  of  cuts  or  divisions,  as  opposed  to  gradations;  Linear, 
as  opposed  to  massive  or  broad? 

Yet  we  use  all  these  words  at  different  times  in  praise, 
while  they  evidently  mark  inconsistent  qualities.  Softness 
and  decision,  breadth  and  delineation,  cannot  co-exist  in 
equal  degrees.  There  must  surely  therefore  be  a  virtue  in 
the  engraving  inconsistent  with  that  of  the  painting,  and 
xnce  versd. 

Now,  be  dear  about  these  three  questions  which  we 
have  to-day  to  answer. 

A.  Is  all  engraving  to  be  cut  work? 

B.  If  it  need  not  be  cut  work,  but  only  the  reproduction 

of  a  drawing,  what  methods  of  executing  a  light- 
and-shade  drawing  will  be  best? 

^  [For  a  discusBion  of  the   reason  why  Tomer's   paintingH  tngnf  w<eO,  see 
Modem  F^Unters,  yol.  i.  (Vol.  111.  p.  299).j 
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C.  Is  the  shaded  drawing  itself  to  be  considered  only  as 
a  deficient  or  imperfect  painting,  or  as  a  different 
thing  from  a  painting,  having  a  virtue  of  its 
own,  belonging  to  black  and  white,  as  opposed  to 
colour? 

17.  I  will  give  you  the  answers  at  once,  briefly,  and 
amplify  them  afterwards. 

A.  All  engraving  must  be  cut  work; — that  is  its  differ- 
entia.    Unless  your  effect  be  produced  by  cutting 
into  some  solid  substance,  it  is  not  engraving  at  all. 
R  The  proper  methods  for  light^and-shade  drawing  vary 
according  to  subject,  and  the  d^free  of  comjdete* 
ness  desired, — ^some  of  them  having  much  in  com* 
mon  with  engraving,  and  othos  with  painting. 
C.  The  qualities  (^  a  light-and-shade  drawing  ought  to 
be  entirely  different  from  those  of  a  painting.     It 
is  not  a  deficient  or   partial  representation  of   a 
coloured  scene  or  picture,  but  an  entirely  different 
reading  of  either.     So  that  much  of  what  is  intelli* 
gible  in  a  painting  ought  to  be  unintelligible  in  a 
l]ght-«nd-shade  study,  and  xnce  X)ersd. 
You  have  thus  three  arts, — engraving,   light-and-shade 
drawing,  and  painting. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  lecture,  in  this  course,  on 
painting,  nor  on  light-and-shade  drawing,  but  on  engraving 
only.  But  I  must  tell  you  something  about  light-and-shade 
drawing  first;  or,  at  least,  remind  you  of  what  I  have 
before  told. 

18.  You  see  that  the  three  elementary  lectures  in  my 
first  volume  are  on  Line,  Light,  and  Colour, — ^that  is  to 
say,  on  the  modes  of  art  which  produce  linear  designs, — 
which  produce  effects  of  light, — and  which  produce  effects 
.of  colour. 

I  must,  for  the  sake  of  new  students,  briefly  repeat  the 
explanation  of  these. 

Here  is  an  Arabian  vase,  in  which  the  pleasure  given  to 
the  eye  is  only  by  lines; — ^no  effect  of  light,  or  of  colour. 
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is  attempted.  Here  is  a  moonlight  by  Turner,  in  which 
there  are  no  lines  at  all,  and  no  colours  at  alL^  The 
pleasure  given  to  the  eye  is  only  by  modes  of  light  and 
shade.  Finally,  here  is  an  early  Florentine  painting,  in 
which  there  are  no  lines  of  hnportance,  and  no  effect  of 
light  whatever;  but  all  the  pleasure  given  to  the  eye  is  in 
gaiety  and  variety  of  colour.' 

19.  I  say,  the  pleasure  given  to  the  eye.  The  lines  on 
this  vase  write  something;  but  the  ornamentation  produced 
by  the  beautiful  writing  is  independent  of  its  meaning.  So 
the  moonlight  is  pleasant,  first,  as  light;  and  the  figures, 
first,  as  colour.  It  is  not  the  shape  of  the  waves,  but  the 
light  on  them ;  not  the  expression  of  the  figures,  but  thdr 
colour,  by  which  the  ocular  pleasure  is  to  be  given. 

These  three  examples  are  violently  marked  ones;  but 
in  preparing  to  draw  any  object,  you  will  find  that,  prac- 
tically, you  have  to  ask  yoiurself.  Shall  I  aim  at  the  colour 
of  it,  the  light  of  it,  or  the  lines  of  it?  You  can't  have 
aU  three;  you  can't  even  have  iany  two  out  of  the  three 
in  equal  strength.  The  best  art,  indeed,  comes  so  near 
nature  as  in  a  measure  to  unite  all.  But  the  best  is  not» 
and  cannot  be,  as  good  as  nature;  and  the  mode  of  its 
deficiency  is  that  it  must  lose  some  of  the  colour,  some  of 
the  light,  or  some  of  the  delineation.  And  in  consequence, 
there  is  one  great  school  which  says.  We  will  have  the 
colour,  and  as  much  light  and  delineation  as  are  consistent 
with  it.  Another  which  says.  We  will  have  shade,  and  as 
much  colour  and  delineation  as  are  consistent  with  it.  The 
third.  We  will  have  delineation,  and  as  much  colour  and 
shade  as  are  consistent  with  it." 

20.  And  though  much  of  the  two  subordinate  qualities 

^  [Here  Ruikin  showed  Turner's  mezsotint,  ''Moonlight  off  the  Needles"  fone 
of  his  nnpublished  plates).  A  photograph  of  the  drawing  (in  the  Vanghan  Collet 
tion)  was  formerly  No.  295  in  the  Eaaeation^  Series,  but  afterwards  renKyred 
(Vol.  XXI.  p.  101).] 

*  [Here  Ruskin  perhaps  showed  ''The  Birth  of  the  Virgin/'  by  Taddeo  Gaddit 
see  the  note  on  the  next  page.] 

'  [With  this  classification  compare  the  hexagonal  table  in  Lt^uru  on  AH. 
%  ISO  (Vol.  XX.  p.  128>] 
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may  in  each  school  be  consistent  with  the  leading  one, 
yet  the  schools  are  evermore  separate:  as,  for  instance,  in 
other  matters,  one  man  says,  I  will  have  my  fee,  and  as 
much  honesty  as  is  consistent  with  it;  another,  I  will 
have  my  honesty,  and  as  much  fee  as  is  consistent  with  it. 
Though  the  man  who  will  have  his  fee  be  subordinately 
honest, — ^though  the  man  who  will  have  his  honour,  sub- 
ordinately rich,  are  they  not  evermore  of  diverse  schools  ?  ^ 
So  you  have,  in  art,  the  utterly  separate  provinces, 
though  in  contact  at  their  borders,  of 

The  Delineators; 

The  Chiaroscurists ;  and 

The  Colourists. 

21.  The  Delineators  are  the  men  on  whom  I  am  going 
to  give  you  this  course  of  lectures.  They  are  essentially 
engravers,  an  engraved  line  being  the  best  means  of  delinea- 
tion. The  Chiaroscurists  are  essentially  draughtsmen  with 
chalk,  charcoal,  or  single  tints.  Many  of  them  paint,  but 
always  with  some  effort  and  pain.  Leonardo  is  the  tyjfe 
of  them;  but  the  entire  Dutch  school  consists  of  them, 
laboriously  painting,  without  essential  genius  for  colour. 

The  Colourists  are  the  true  painters;  and  all  the  fault- 
less (as  far,  that  is  to  say,  as  men's  work  can  be  so)  and 
consummate  masters  of  art  belong  to  them.' 

22.  The  distinction  between  the  colourist  and  chiaro- 
scurist  school  is  trenchant  and  absolute:  and  may  soon 
be  shown  you  so  that  you  will  never  forget  it.  Here 
is  a  Florentine  picture  by  one  of  the  pupils  of  Giotto,  of 
very  good  representative  quality,  and  which  the  University 
Galleries  are  rich  in  possessing.*     At  the  distance  at  whic^ 

i  rCom]Nm  Grown  qf  WUd  Oikm,  §  32  (Vol.  XVm.  p.  413).] 
*  tCamyKre  the  beginning  of  the  lecture  on  Botticelli  in  The  jBtthsHe  and 
MKikmaHe  SekooU  qf  AH  in  Fhrwee  (VoL  XXIII.).] 

'  (The  onlj  picture  at  all  answering  to  this  description  in  the  UniTersity 
GaUeries  is  No.  3,  ascribed  to  Taddeo  Gaddi.  But  the  subject  of  it  is  ''The  Birth 
of  the  Viigin/'  and,  thouch  Ruslcin's  description  is  cenericaUy  appropriate,  it  does 
not  correspond  with  the  details  of  the  picture.  Ruskin  no  doubt  trusted  tiiis  part 
of  the  lecture  to  extempore  delivery  (as  was  his  habit  when  explaining  pictures 
shown  at  the  lectures).  In  preparing  the  lecture  for  publication^  he  must  have 
trusted  to  his  recollection  of  the  picture^  which  he  had  no  longer  before  him.] 


XXIV 


Debonnalrete 

I  From    the  frepco  of  the  Runted.  Chamber   of   Westminster) 
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her  the  English  shield  to  bear,  meaning  that  good-humour» 
or  debonnairet^,  cannot  be  maintained  by  self-indulgence; — 
only  by  fortitude.  Farther  note,  with  Chaucer,  the  ^*eyen 
glad,**  and  brows  **  bent "  (high-arched  and  calm),  the  strong 
life  (hair  down  to  the  heels),  and  that  her  gladness  is  to 
be  without  subtlety, — ^that  is  to  say,  without  the  slightest 
pleasure  in  any  form  of  advantage-taking,  or  any  i^rewd 
or  mocking  wit:  **she  was  simple  as  dove  on  tree;"  and 
you  wUl  find  that  the  colour-painting,  both  in  the  fresco 
and  in  the  poem,  is  in  the  very  highest  degree  dnlactic 
and  intellectual;  and  distinguished,  as  being  so,  from  all 
inferior  forms  of  art.  Farther,  that  it  requires  you  your- 
self first  to  understand  the  nature  of  simplicity,  and  to 
like  simplicity  in  young  ladies  better  than  subtlety;  and 
to  understand  why  the  second  of  Love's  five  kind  arrows 
(Beauts  being  the  first) — 

''Simplece  ot  nom,  la  seconde 
Qui  maint  homme  parmi  le  monde 
£t  mainte  dame  fait  amer." 

Nor  must  you  leave  the  picture  without  observing  that 
there  is  another  reason  for  Debonnairet^'s  bearing  the  Royal 
shield,— of  all  shields  that,  rather  than  another.  ''Debon- 
neaire'*  meant  originally  *<out  of  a  good  eagle's  nest,"  the 
^^aire"  signifying  the  eagle's  nest  or  eyrie  especially,  be- 
cause it  is  flat,  the  Latin  ^^area"  being  the  root  of  aSL^ 

And  this  coming  out  of  a  good  nest  is  recognized  as, 
bf  all  things,  needfiillest  to  give  the  strength  which  enables 
people  to  be  good-humoured ;  and  thus  you  have  **  debon- 
naire"  forming  the  third  word  of  the  group,  with  "gentle" 
and  "  kind,"  all  first  signifying  **  of  good  race." 

You  will  gradually  see,  as  we  go  on,  more  and  more 
why  I  called  my  third  volume  of  lectures  Eagle's  Nest; 
for  I  am  not  fantastic  in  these  titles,  as  is  often  said ;  but 
try  shortly  to  mark  my  chief  purpose  in  the  book  by 
them.' 

^  rCompare  the  Introduction;  above^  p.  xzxy.] 
*  [On  tills  subject  compare  Vol.  XVI.  p.  Ixviii.] 
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28.  Now  for  compazison  with  this  old  art,  here  is  a 
modem  engraving,  in  which  colour  is  entirely  ignored ;  and 
light  and  shade  alone  are  used  to  produce  what  is  supposed 
to  be  a  piece  of  impressive  religious  instruction.  But  it  is 
not  a  [Hece  of  religious  instruction  at  all;— only  a  piece 
of  religious  sensation,  prepared  for  the  sentimental  pleasure 
of  young  ladies ;  whom  (since  I  am  honoured  to-day  by  ihe 
presence  of  many)  I  will  take  the  opportunity  of  warning 
against  such  forms  of  false  theological  satisfaction.  This 
engraving  represents  a  young  lady  in  a  very  long  and,  though 
pldn,  very  becoming  white  dress,  tossed  upon  the  waves 
of  a  terrifically  stormy  sea,  by  which  neither  her  hair  nor 
her  becoming  dress  is  in  the  least  wetted;  and  saved  from 
despair  in  that  situation  by  closely  embracing  a  very  thick 
and  solid  stone  Cross.  By  which  far-sought  and  original 
metaphor  young  ladies  are  expected,  after  some  effort,  to 
understand  the  recourse  they  may  have,  for  support,  to 
the  Cross  of  Christ,  in  the  midst  of  the  troubles  of  this 
world.^ 

29.  As  those  troubles  are  for  the  present,  in  all  proba- 
bility, limited  to  the  occasional  loss  of  their  thimbles  when 
they  have  not  taken  care  to  put  them  into  their  workboxes, 
— the  concern  they  feel  at  the  uns3rmpathiziQg  gaiety  of  their 
companions,-— or  perhaps  the  disappointment  at  not  hearing 
a  favourite  clergyman  preach, — (for  I  will  not  suppose  the 
young  ladies  interested  in  this  picture  to  be  affected  by  any 
chagrin  at  the  loss  of  an  invitation  to  a  ball,  or  the  like 
worldliness,) — ^it  seems  to  me  the  stress  of  such  calamities 
might  be  represented,  in  a  picture,  by  less  appalling  imagery. 
And  I  can  assure  my  fair  little  lady  friends, — ^if  I  still  have 
any, — that  whatever  a  young  girl's  ordinary  troubles  or 
annoyances  may  be,  her  true  virtue  is  in  shaking  them  off, 
as  a  rose-leaf  shakes  off  rain,  and  remaining  debonnaire  and 
bright  in  spirits,  or  even,  as  the  rose  would  be,  the  brighter 
for  the  troubles;   and  not  at  all  in  allowing  herself  to  be 


1  [A  popular  print  called  ''The  Rock  of  Agm"  by  Oertal,  who  did  aim  a 
panion  subject,  <»lled  ^^Chari^,"  which  shows  one  woman,  already  on  the  stone 
cross,  helping  another  out  of  the  sea.] 
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either  drifted  or  depressed  to  the  point  of  requiring  religious 
consolation.  But  if  any  real  and  deep  sorrow,  such  as  no 
metajAor  can  represent,  tall  upon  her,  does  she  suppose  that 
the  theological  advice  of  this  piece  of  modem  art  can  be 
trusted?  If  she  will  take  the  pains  to  think  truly,  she 
will  remember  that  Christ  Himself  never  says  anything 
about  holding  by  His  Cross.  He  speaks  a  good  deal  of 
bearing  it ;  ^  but  never  for  an  instant  of  holding  by  it.  It 
is  His  Hand,  not  His  Cross,  which  is  to  save  either  you, 
or  St.  Peter,  when  the  waves  are  rough.  And  the  utterly 
reckless  way  in  which  modem  religious  teachers,  whether  in 
art  or  literature,  abuse  the  metaphor  somewhat  briefly  and 
violently  leant  on  by  St.  Paul,  simply  -prevexkts  your  under- 
standing the  meaning  of  any  word  which  Christ  Himself 
speaks  on  this  matter  I  So  you  see  this  popular  art  of  light 
and  shade,  catching  you  by  yoiu*  mere  thirst  of  sensation,  is 
not  only  undidactic,  but  the  reverse  of  didactic— deceptive 
and  illusory. 

80.  This  papular  art,  you  hear  me  say,  scornfully ;  and 
I  have  told  you,  in  some  of  my  teaching  in  Aratra  Pentdid^ 
that  all  great  art  must  be  popular.'  Yes,  but  great  art  is 
popular,  as  bread  and  water  are  to  children  fed  by  a  father. 
And  vile  art  is  popular,  as  poisonous  jelly  is,  to  children 
cheated  by  a  confectioner.  And  it  is  quite  possible  to  make 
any  kind  of  art  popular  on  those  last  terms.  The  colour 
school  may  become  just  as  poisonous  as  the  colourless,  in 
the  hands  of  fools,  or  of  rogues.  Here  is  a  book  I  bought 
only  the  other  day, — one  of  the  things  got  up  cheap  to 
catch  the  eyes  of  mothers  at  bookstalls, — Piiss  in  Boots,  illus- 
trated ;  a  most  definite  work  of  the  colour  school — red  jackets 
and  white  paws  and  yellow  coaches  as  distinct  as  Giotto 
or  Raphael  would  have  kept  them.  But  the  thing  is  done 
by  fools  for  money,  and  becomes  entirely  monstrous  and 
abominable.      Here,  again,  is  colour  art  produced  by  fools 

^  [The  BiUe  nfereneM  here  are  to  Matthew  z.  38,  zW.  24 ;  ziT.  31 ;  and 
Coloatians  ii.  14.  On  the  meaninir  of  ^'taldiur  up  one's  eroH,"  see  Ethici  ^  the 
J^^y  §S  79,  80  (VoL  XVIII.  pp.  300-302>] 

«  [See  §  141 ;  Vol.  XX.  p.  298.] 
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for  religion:  here  is  Indian  sacred  painting, — a  black  god 
with  a  hundred  arms,  with  a  green  god  on  one  side  of  him 
and  a  red  god  on  the  other  ;^  still  a  most  definite  work  of 
the  colour  school.  Giotto  or  Raphad  could  not  have  made 
the  black  more  resolutely  black  (though  the  whole  colour 
of  the  school  of  Athens  is  kept  in  distinct  separation  from 
one  black  square  in  it),  nor  the  green  more  unquestionably 
green.    Yet  the  whole  is  pestilent  and  loathsome. 

81.  Now  but  one  point  more,  and  I  have  done  with  this 
subject  for  to-4ay. 

You  must  not  think  that  this  manifest  brilliancy  and 
Harlequin's-jacket  character  is  essential  in  the  colour  schooL 
The  essential  matter  is  only  that  everything  should  be  of 
its  own  definite  colour :  it  may  be  altogether  sober  and  dark, 
yet  the  distinctness  of  hue  preserved  with  entire  fidelity. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  picture  of  Hogarth's,— one  of  quite 
the  most  precious  things  we  have  in  our  galleries.'  It 
represents  a  meeting  of  some  learned  society — gentlemen  of 
the  last  century,  very  gravely  dressed,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
as  gentlemen  pleasantly  did  in  that  day, — ^you  remember 
Goldsmith's  weakness  on  the  point' — wear  coats  of  tints  of 
dark  red,  blue,  or  violet  There  are  some  thirty  gentlemen 
in  the  room,  and  perhaps  seven  or  eight  different  tints  of 
subdued  claret-colour  in  their  coats;  and  yet  every  coat  is 
kept  so  distinctly  of  its  own  proper  claret-colour,  that  each 
gentleman's  servant  would  know  his  master's. 

Yet  the  whole  canvas  is  so  grey  and  quiet,  that  as  I 
now  hold  it  by  this  Dutch  landscape,  with  the  vermilion 
jacket,  you  would  fancy  Hogarth's  had  no  colour  in  it  at 
all,  and  that  the  Dutchman  was  half-way  to  becoming  a 
Titian;  whereas  Hogarth's  is  a  consmnmate  piece  of  the 
most  perfect  colourist  school,  which  Titian  coidd  not  beat, 

^  [This  example  is  not  in  the  Oxford  Collection.] 

>  [''A  Society  of  Artirte."  No.  72  in  the  Catalogue  qf  PahUing$  wMUed  tn 
the  Univereity  QaOeriee,  Oafwd  (1891).J 

'  [''His  education  seemed  to  have  fitted  him  for  nothing  but  to  dress  himself 
in  gaudy  colours,  of  which  he  was  as  fond  as  a  magpie.  ...  He  applied  for  ordinar 
tion;  but,  as  he  applied  in  scarlet  clothes,  he  was  speedily  turned  out  of  the 
episcopal  palace"  (Macaulay's  Essay}.] 
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in  its  way;  and  the  Dutchman  could  no  more  paint  half 
an  inch  of  it  than  he  could  smnmon  a  rainbow  into  the 
clouds. 

82.  Here  then,  you  see,  are,  altogether,  five  works,  all 
of  the  absolutely  pure  colour  school : — 

1.  One,  Indian, — Religious  Art; 

2.  One,  Florentine, — Religious  Art; 

8.  One,  English, — ^from  Painted  Chamber,  Westminster, 
—Ethic  Art; 

4.  One,  English, — Hogarth, — Naturalistic  Art; 

5.  One,  English* — to-day  sold  in  the   High   Street, — 

Caricaturist  Art 
And  of  these,  the  Florentine  and  old  English  are  divine 
work,  God-inspired;  full,  indeed,  of  faults  and  innocencies» 
but  divine,  as  good  children  are. 

Then  this  by  Hogarth  is  entirely  wise  and  right;  but 
worldly-wise,  not  divine. 

While  the  old  Indian,  and  this,  with  which  we  feed  our 
children  at  this  hour,  are  entirely  damnable  art; — every  bit 
of  it  done  by  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  devil, — ^feeble, 
ridiculous, — ^yet  mortally  poisonous  to  every  noble  quality 
in  body  and  soul. 

88.  I  have  now,  I  hope,  guarded  you  sufficiently  from 
the  danger  either  of  confusing  the  inferior  school  of  chiaro- 
scuro with  that  of  colour,  or  of  imagining  that  a  work 
must  necessarily  be  good,  on  the  sole  ground  of  its  belong- 
ing to  the  higher  group.  I  can  now  proceed  securely  to 
separate  the  third  school,  that  of  Delineation,  from  both; 
and  to  examine  its  special  quahties. 

It  begins  (see  **  Inaugural  Lectures,"  §  187  ^)  in  the 
primitive  work  of  races  insensible  alike  to  shade  and  to 
colour,  and  nearly  devoid  of  thought  and  of  sentiment,  but 
gradually  developing  into  both. 

Now  as  the  design  is  primitive,  so  are  the  means  likely 
to  be  primitive.      A  line  is  the  simplest  work  of  art  you 

1  [Vol.  XX.  p.  125.] 
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can  produce.     What  are  the  simplest  means  you  can  pro* 
duce  it  with? 

A  Cumberland  lead  pencU  is  a  work  of  art  in  itself» 
quite  a  nineteenth-coitury  machine.  Pen  and  ink  are  com- 
plex and  scholarly;  and  even  chalk  or  charcoal  not  always 
handy. 

But  the  primitive  line,  the  first  and  last,  generally  the 
best  of  lines,  is  that  which  you  have  elementary  faculty  of 
at  your  fingers'  ends,  and  which  kittens  can  draw  as  well 
as  you — ^the  scratch. 

The  first,  I  say,  and  the  last  of  lines.  Permanent  ex- 
ceedingly,—  even  in  flesh,  or  on  mahogany  tables,  often 
more  permanent  than  we  desire.  But  when  studiously  and 
honomraUy  made,  divinely  permanent,  or  delightfully — as 
on  the  venerable  desks  of  our  public  schools,  most  of  them, 
now,  specimens  of  wood  engraving  dear  to  the  heart  of 
England. 

84.  Engraving,  then,  is,  in  brief  terms,  the  Art  of 
Scratch.  It  is  essentially  the  cutting  into  a  solid  sub- 
stance for  the  sake  of  making  your  ideas  as  permanent  as 
possible,  graven  with  an  iron  pen  in  the  Rock  for  ever.^ 
Permanence^  you  observe,  is  the  object,  not  multiplicar 
biiity; — ^that  is  quite  an  accidental,  sometimes  not  even 
a  desirable,  attribute  of  engraving.  Duration  of  your  work 
— ^£une,  and  undeceived  vision  of  all  men,  on  the  pane  of 
glass  of  the  window  on  a  wet  day,  or  on  the  pillars  of 
the  Castle  of  Chillon,'  or  on  the  walls  of  the  pyramids; — 
a  primitive  art, — ^yet  first  and  last  with  us. 

Since  then  engraving,  we  say,  is  essentially  cutting  into 
the  surface  of  any  solid;  as  the  primitive  design  is  in  lines 
or  dots,  the  primitive  cutting  of  such  design  is  a  scratch 
or  a  hole;  and  scratchable  solids  being  essentially  three — 
stone,  wood,  metal, — ^we  shall  have  three  great  schools  of 
engraving  to  investigate  in  each  material 

1  [Job  xiz.  24 ;  qooted  ako  in  Ceshu  f^  Aghia,  §  51  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  100).] 
'  [As,  for  instanco,  Shenstone's  scratching  of  the  lines  ending  ''His  warmest 
welcome  at  an  inn "  on  the  parlour  window  at  the  Red  lion^  Henley ;  and  the 
names  of  Shelley,  Dickens,  and  otiier  &moas  persons  (that  of  Byron  is  a  forgery), 
on  the  pillars  of  the  Castle  of  Chillon.] 
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85*  On  tablet  of  stone,  on  tablet  of  wood,  on  tablet  of 
steel, — ^the  first  giving  the  law  to  eveiything;  the  second 
true  Athenian,  like  Athena's  first  statue  in  oUye-wood, 
making  the  law  legible  and  homely;  and  the  third  true 
Vulcanian,  having  the  splendour  and  power  of  accomplished 
labour. 

Now  of  stone  engraving,  which  is  joined  inseparably 
with  sculpture  and  architecture,  I  am  not  going  to  speak 
at  length  in  this  course  of  lectures.  I  shall  speak  only  of 
wood  and  metal  engraving.  But  there  is  one  circumstance 
in  stone  engraving  which  it  is  necessary  to  observe  in  c<m«- 
nection  with  the  other  two  branches  of  the  art. 

The  great  difficulty  for  a  primitive  engraver  is  to  make 
his  scratch  deep  enough  to  be  visible.  Visibility  is  quite 
as  essential  to  your  fame  as  permanence;  and  if  you 
have  only  your  furrow  to  depend  on,  the  engraved  tablet, 
at  certain  times  of  day,  will  be  illegible,  and  passed  without 
notice. 

But  suppose  you  fill  in  your  furrow  with  something 
black,  then  it  wUl  be  l^ble  enough  at  once;  and  if  the 
black  fall  out  or  wash  out,  still  your  furrow  is  there,  and 
may  be  filled  again  by  anybody. 

Therefore,  the  noble  stone  engravers,  using  marble  to 
receive  their  furrow,  fill  that  furrow  with  marble  ink. 

And  you  have  an  engraved  plate  to  purpose; — ^with  the 
whole  sky  for  its  margin  I  Look  here — ^the  front  of  the 
church  of  San  Michele  of  Lucca, — ^white  marble  with  green 
serpentine  for  ink ;  or  here, — ^the  steps  of  the  Giant's  Stair, 
with  lead  for  ink ;  or  here, — ^the  floor  of  the  Pisan  Duomo, 
with  porphjnry  for  ink.^  Such  cutting,  filled  in  with  colour 
or  with  black,  branches  into  all  sorts  of  developments, — 

^  [Here  Ruskin  showed  no  doubt  one  of  his  drawings  of  San  Michele  (Nos.  83^  84, 
or  86  in  the  Educational  Series).    No.  83  is  engraved  in  Sionei  of  Venice  (Vol.  IX. 

L432),  and  No.  86  is  given  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  xxviii.  Of  the  Giant's  Stair  in  the 
cal  Palace  there  is  no  separate  drawing  in  the  O^ord  collections,  though  No.  64 
in  the  Reference  Series  partly  shows  it,  and,  when  exhibited  by  Ruskm  at  his 
Verona  lecture  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  457),  was  described  as  "  Interior  Court  of  the  Ducal 
Palace,  with  Giant's  Stair."  The  drawing  is  given  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  40.  No.  94  in  the 
same  aeries  may  be  a  piece  of  the  floor  of  the  Pisan  Duomo.] 

xxn.  X 
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Florentine  mosaic  on  the  one  hand,  niello  on  the  otiber,  and 
infinite  minor  arts. 

86.  Yet  we  must  not  make  this  filling  with  colour  part 
of  our  definition  of  engraving.  To  engrave  is,  in  final 
strictness,  '*to  decorate  a  surface  with  furrows."  (Cameos, 
in  accuratest  terms,  are  minute  sculptures,  not  engravings.) 
A  ploughed  field  is  the  purest  type  of  such  art ;  and  is,  on 
hilly  land,  an  exquisite  piece  of  decoration. 

Therefore  it  will  follow  that  engraving  distinguishes 
itself  from  ordinary  drawing  by  greater  need  of  muscular 
effort 

The  quality  of  a  pen  drawing  is  to  be  produced  easily, 
-—deliberately,  always,**^  but  with  a  point  that  gUdes  over 
the  paper.  Engraving,  on  the  contrary,  requires  always 
force,  and  its  virtue  is  that  of  a  line  produced  by  pressure, 
or  by  blows  of  a  chiseL 

It  involves,  therefore,  always,  ideas  of  power  and  dex- 
terity, but  also  of  restraint;  and  the  delight  you  take  in  it 
should  involve  the  understanding  of  the  difficulty  the  work- 
man dealt  with.  You  perhaps  doubt  the  extent  to  which 
this  feeling  justly  extends  (in  the  first  volume  of  Modem 
Painters^  expressed  under  the  head  "  Ideas  of  Power"*).  But 
why  is  a  large  stone  in  any  building  grander  than  a  small 
one  ?  Simply  because  it  was  more  difficult  to  raise  it  So, 
also,  an  engraved  line  is,  and  ought  to  be,  recognized  as 
more  grand  than  a  pen  or  pencil  line,  because  it  was  more 
difficult  to  execute  it. 

In  this  mosaic  of  Lucca  front  you  forgive  much,  and 
admire  much,  because  you  see  it  is  all  cut  in  stone.  So, 
in  wood  and  steel,  you  ought  to  see  that  every  line  has 
been  costly;  but  observe,  costly  of  deliberative,  no  less 
than  athletic  or  executive  power.  The  main  use  of  the 
restraint  which  makes  the  Ime  difficult  to  draw,  is  to  give 

*  Compare  ''Inaugural  Lectures/'  §  144  [Vol.  XX.  p.  135]. 
^  [See  in  this  edition  VoL  IIL  pp.  116  «eg.] 
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time   and   motive   for  deliberation   in   drawing   it,   and   to 
ensure  its  being  the  best  in  your  power. 

87.  For,  as  with  deliberation,  so  without  repentance, 
your  engraved  line  must  be.  It  may,  indeed,  be  burnished 
or  beaten  out  again  in  metal,  or  patched  and  botched  in 
stone;  but  always  to  disadvantage,  and  at  pains  which 
must  not  be  incurred  often.  And  there  is  a  singular  evi- 
dence in  one  of  Durer's  finest  plates  that,  in  his  time,  or 
at  least  in  his  manner  of  work,  it  was  not  possible  at  alL 
Among  the  disputes  as  to  the  meaning  of  Diirer's  Knight 
and  Death,^  you  will  find  it  sometimes  suggested,  or  in- 
sisted, that  the  horse's  raised  foot  is  going  to  fall  into  a 
snare.  What  has  been  fancied  a  noose  is  only  the  former 
outline  of  the  horse's  foot  and  limb,  unefiaced. 

The  engraved  line  is  therefore  to  be  conclusive;  not 
experimental.  **I  have  determined  this,"  says  the  engraver. 
Much  excellent  pen  drawing  is  excellent  in  being  tentative, 
— ^in  being  experimental.  Indeterminate,  not  through  want 
of  meaning,  but  through  fulness  of  it — halting  wisely  be- 
tween two  opinions — ^feeling  cautiously  after  clearer  opinions. 
But  your  engraver  has  made  up  his  opinion.  This  is  so, 
and  must  for  ever  be  so,  he  tells  you.  A  very  proper  thing 
for  a  thoughtful  man  to  say;  a  very  improper  and  imper- 
tinent thing  for  a  foolish  one  to  say.  Foolish  engraving 
is  consummately  foolish  work.  Look, — all  the  world, — ^look 
for  evermore,  says  the  foolish  engraver;  see  what  a  fool  I 
have  been  I  How  many  lines  I  have  laid  for  nothing  I 
How  many  lines  upon  lines,  with  no  precept,  much  less 
super-precept  1  * 

88.  Here,  then,  are  two  definite  ethical  characters  in  all 
engraved  work.  It  is  Athletic;  and  it  is  Resolute.  Add 
one  more;  that  it  is  obedient; — in  their  infancy  the  nurse, 
but  in  their  youth  the  slave,  of  the  higher  arts;  servile, 

1  [For  this  plate  tee  VoL  VII.  p.  310.  The  reference  ii  to  the  raised  hind-leg ; 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  plate,  similar  corrections 
may  be  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  other  W.] 

*  [On  this  aspect  of  the  engraTer's  work,  compare  Ouhu  i^  AgUOa  (Vol.  XIX. 
pp.  100  9eq,).] 
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both  in  the  mechanism  and  labour  of  it,  and  in  its  function 
of  interpreting  the  schools  of  painting  as  superi<Mr  to  itself. 
And  this  relation  to  the  higher  arts  we  will  study  at 
the  source  of  chief  power  in  all  the  normal  skill  of  Chris- 
tendom,  Florence ;  and  chiefly,  as  I  said,  in  the  work  of  one 
Florentine  master,  Sandro  Botticelli. 


LECTURE   II 

THE  RELATION  OF  ENGRAVING  TO  OTHER  ARTS 
IN  FLORENCE 

89.  From  what  was  laid  before  you  in  my  last  lecture, 
you  must  now  be  aware  that  I  do  not  mean,  by  the  word 
'*  engraving/'  merely  the  separate  art  of  producing  plates 
fix>m  which  black  pictures  may  be  printed. 

I  mean,  by  engraving,  the  art  of  producing  decoration 
on  a  surface  by  the  touches  of  a  chisel  or  a  burin;  and  I 
mean  by  its  relation  to  other  arts,  the  subordinate  service  of 
this  linear  work,  in  sculpture,  in  metal  work,  and  in  paint- 
ing ;  or  in  the  representation  and  repetition  of  painting. 

And  first,  therefore,  I  have  to  map  out  the  broad  rela- 
tions of  the  arts  of  sculpture,  metal  work,  and  painting,  in 
Florence,  among  themselves,  during  the  period  in  which 
the  art  of  engraving  was  distinctly  connected  with  them.* 

40.  You  will  find,  or  may  remember,  that  in  my  lecture 
on  Michael  Angelo  and  Tintoret^  I  indicated  the  singular 
importance,  in  the  history  of  art,  of  a  space  of  forty  years, 
between  1480,  and  the  year  in  which  Raphael  died,  1520. 
Within  that  space  of  time  the  change  was  completed,  from 
the  principles  of  ancient,  to  those  of  existing,  art ; — a  mani- 
fold change,  not  definable  in  brief  terms,  but  most  clearly 
characterized,  and  easily  remembered,  as  the  change  of  con- 
scientious and  didactic  art,  into  that  which  proposes  to  itself 
no  duty  beyond  technical  skill,  and  no  object  but  the  plea- 
sure of  the  beholder.  Of  that  momentous  change  itself  I 
do  not  purpose  to  speak  in  the  present  course  of  lectures ; 

*  Compare  Araira  PenUlki,  %  154  [Vol  XX.  p.  S08]. 

1  [See  above,  p.  82.] 
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but  my  endeavour  will  be  to  lay  before  you  a  rough  chart 
of  the  course  of  the  arts  in  Florence  up  to  the  time  when 
it  took  place;  a  chart  indicating  for  you,  definitely,  the 
growth  of  conscience,  in  work  which  is  distinctively  con- 
scientious, and  the  perfecting  of  expression  and  means  of 
popular  address,  in  that  which  is  distinctively  didactic. 

41.  Means  of  popular  address,  observe,  which  have  be- 
come singularly  important  to  us  at  this  day.  Nevertheless^ 
remember  that  the  power  of  printing,  or  reprinting,  black 
pictures^ — ^practically  contemporary  with  that  of  reprinting 
black  letters^ — ^modified  the  art  of  the  draughtsman  only 
as  it  modified  that  of  the  scribe.  Beautifid  and  unique 
writing,  as  beautiful  and  unique  painting  or  engraving, 
remain  exactly  what  they  were;  but  other  useful  and 
reproductive  methods  of  both  have  been  superadded.  Of 
these,  it  is  acutely  said  by  Dr.  Alfred  Woltmann,* — 

''A  &r  more  important  part  is  played  in  the  art-life  of  Germany  by  the 
technical  arts  for  the  muUipkfiHg  of  works;  for  Germany,  while  it  was  the 
land  of  book-printing,  is  also  the  land  of  picture-printing.  Indeed,  wood- 
engraving,  which  preceded  the  invention  of  book-printing,  prepared  the  wtnf 
for  it,  and  only  Up  one  step  more  neceuary  for  U.  Book-prmting  and  picture^ 
prmtmg  have  both  the  same  inner  cause  for  their  origin,  namely,  the  impulse 
to  make  each  mental  gain  a  common  blessing.  Not  merely  princes  and  rich 
nobles  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  adorning  their  private  chapels  and 
apartments  with  beautiful  religious  pictures;  the  poorest  man  was  also  to 
have  his  delight  in  that  which  the  artist  had  devised  and  produced.  It  was 
not  sufficient  for  him  when  it  stood  in  the  church  as  an  idtar-shrine,  visible 
to  him  and  to  the  congregation  from  afar ;  he  desired  to  have  it  as  his  own, 
to  carry  it  about  with  him,  to  bring  it  into  his  own  home.  The  grand 
importance  of  wood-engraving  and  copperplate  is  not  sufficiently  estimated 
in  historical  investigations.  They  were  not  alone  of  use  in  the  advance  of 
art ;  they  form  an  epoch  in  the  entire  life  of  mind  and  culture.  The  idea 
embodied  and  multiplied  in  pictures  became  like  that  embodied  in  the 
printed  word,  the  herald  of  every  intellectual  movement,  and  conquered 
the  world." 

42.  '* Conquered  the  world"?  The  rest  of  the  sentence 
is  true,  but  this,  hyperbolic,  and  greatly  false.  It  should 
have    been    said    that    both   painting  and    engraving    have 

*  Holhem  and  his  Time,  4to,  Bentley,  1872  (a  very  valuable  book),  p.  17. 
Italics  mine. 
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conquered  much  of  the  good  in  the  world,  and,  hitherto, 
little  or  none  of  the  eviL 

Nor  do  I  hold  it  usually  an  advantage  to  art,  in  teaching, 
that  it  should  be  conunon,  or  constantly  seen.  In  becoming 
intelligibly  and  kindly  beautiful,  while  it  remains  solitary 
and  unrivalled,  it  has  a  greater  power.  Westminster  Abbey 
is  more  didactic  to  the  Enghs^  nation  than  a  million  of 
popular  illustrated  treatises  on  architecture. 

Nay,  even  that  it  cannot  be  understood  but  with  some 
difficulty,  and  must  be  sought  before  it  can  be  seen,  is 
no  harm.  The  noblest  didactic  art  is,  as  it  were,  set  on  a 
hill,  and  its  disciples  come  to  it.  The  vilest  destructive  and 
corrosive  art  stands  at  the  street  comers,  crying,  ''Turn 
in  hither;  come,  eat  of  my  bread,  and  drink  of  my  wine, 
which  I  have  mingled."^ 

And  Dr.  Woltmann  has  allowed  himself  too  easily  to 
fall  into  the  common  notion  of  Liberalism,  that  bad  art, 
disseminated,  is  iostructive,  and  good  art  isolated,  not  so. 
The  question  is,  first,  I  assure  you,  whether  what  art  you 
have  got  is  good  or  bad.  If  essentially  bad,  the  more  you 
see  of  it,  the  worse  for  you.  Entirely  popular  art  is  all 
that  is  noble,  in  the  cathedral,  the  council  chamber,  and  the 
market-place;  not  the  paltry  coloured  print  pinned  on  the 
wall  of  a  private  room. 

48.  I  despise  the  poor!— do  I,  think  you?  Not  so. 
They  only  despise  the  poor  who  think  them  better  off  with 
police  news,  and  coloured  tracts  of  the  story  of  Joseph  and 
Potiphar's  wife,  than  they  were  with  Luini  painting  on  their 
church  walls,  and  Donatello  carving  the  pillars  of  their 
market-places. 

Nevertheless,,  the  effort  to  be  universally,  instead  of 
locally,  didactic,  modified  advantageously,  as  you  know,  and 
in  a  thousand  ways  varied,  the  earlier  art  of  engraving: 
and  the  development  of  its  popular  power,  whether  for 
good  or  evil,  came  exactly — so  fate  appointed — at  a  time 

1  [ProTerbfl  ix.  4,  6.] 
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when  the  minds  of  the  masses  were  agitated  by  the  struggle 
which  closed  in  the  Reformation  in  some  countries,  and  in 
the  desperate  refusal  of  Reformation  in  others.*  The  two 
greatest  masters  of  engraving  whose  lives  we  are  to  study, 
were,  both  of  them,  passionate  reformers:  Holbein  no  less 
than  Luther;  Botticelli  no  less  than  Savonarola. 

44.  Reformers,  I  mean,  in  the  full  and,  accurately,  the 
only,  sense.  Not  preachers  of  new  doctrines ;  but  witnesses 
against  the  betrayal  of  the  old  ones,  which  were  on  the  lips 
of  all  men,  and  in  the  Uves  of  none.  Nay,  the  painters  are 
indeed  more  pure  reformers  than  the  priests.  They  rebuked 
the  manifest  vices  of  men,  while  they  realized  whatever  was 
loveliest  in  their  faith.  Priestly  reform  soon  enraged  itself 
into  mere  contest  for  personal  opinions ;  while,  without  rage, 
but  in  stem  rebuke  of  all  that  was  vile  in  conduct  or 
thought, — in  declaration  of  the  always-received  faiths  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  in  warning  of  the  power  of  fSuth, 
and  death,  f  over  the  petty  designs  of  men, — Botticelli 
and  Holbein  together  fought  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Reformation. 

45.  To-day  I  wUl  endeavour  to  explain  how  they  attained 
such  rank.  Then,  in  the  next  two  lectures,  the  technics 
of  both, — ^their  way  of  speaking;  and  in  the  last  two,  what 
they  had  got  to  say. 

First,  then,  we  ask  how  they  attained  this  rank; — who 
taught  them  what  they  were  finally  best  to  teach?  How 
far  must  every  people — how  far  did  this  Florentine  people 
— ^teach  its  masters,  before  they  could  teach  it? 

Even  in  these  days,  when  every  man  is,  by  hypothesis, 
as  good  as  another,  does  not  the  question  sound  strange 
to  you?  You  recognize  in  the  past,  as  you  think,  clearly, 
that  national  advance  takes  place  always  under  the  guidance 

♦  Sec  Carlyle,  Frederick,  Book  III.,  chap.  viii. 

t  I  believe  I  am  taking  too  much  trouble  in  writing  these  lectures. 
This  sentence,  %  44,  has  cost  me,  I  suppose,  first  and  last,  about  as  many 
hours  as  there  are  lines  in  it; — and  my  choice  of  these  twa words,  faith  and 
death,  as  representatives  of  power,  will  perhaps,  after  all,  only  puasle  the 
reader. 
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of  masters,  or  groups  of  masters,  possessed  of  what  appears 
to  be  some  new  personal  sensibility  or  gift  of  invention ; 
and  we  are  apt  to  be  reverent  to  these  alone,  as  if  the 
nation  itself  had  been  unprogressive,  and  suddenly  awakened, 
or  converted,  by  the  genius  of  one  man. 

No  idea  can  be  more  superficial.^  Every  nation  must 
teach  its  tutors,  and  prepare  itself  to  receive  them;  but 
the  fact  on  which  our  impression  is  founded — ^the  rising, 
apparently  by  chance,  of  men  whose  singular  gifts  suddenly 
melt  the  multitude,  already  at  the  point  of  fusion ;  or 
suddenly  form,  and  mform,  the  multitude  which  has  gained 
coherence  enough  to  be  capable  of  formation, — enables  us 
to  measure  and  map  the  gain  of  national  intellectual  terri- 
tory, by  tracing  first  the  lifting  of  the  mountain  chains  of 
its  genius. 

46.  I  have  told  you  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  at 
present  with  the  great  transition  from  ancient  to  modem 
habits  of  thought  which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  I  only  want  to  go  as  far  as  that 
point; — ^where  we  shall  find  the  old  superstitious  art  repre- 
sented finqUy  by  Perugino,  and  the  modem  scientific  and 
anatomical  art  represented  primarily  by  Michael  Angelo. 
And  the  epithet  bestowed  on  Perugino  by  Michael  Angelo, 
^*goffo  nell'  arte,"  dunce,  or  blockhead,  in  art,* — ^being,  as 
far  as  my  knowledge  of  history  extends,  the  most  cruel,  the 
most  false,  and  the  most  foolish  insult  ever  offered  by  one 
great  man  to  another, — does  you  at  least  good  service,  in 
showing  how  trenchant  the  separation  is  between  the  two 
orders  of  artists,*' — ^how  exclusively  we  may  follow  out  the 

*  He  is  said  by  Vasari  to  have  called  Francia  the  like.'  Franda  is  a 
child  compared  to  Perugino;  but  a  finished  working-goldsmith  and  orna- 
mental painter  neverthekss;  and  one  of  the  very  last  men  to  be  called 
^'goffo,"  except  by  unparalleled  insolence. 

^  [Compare  on  this  point  the  lecture  on  Cimabue  in  The  JBMsHe  md  MaihemaHe 
Sehooli  qfFiarenee  (Vol  XXIII.).] 

'  rSee  the  Life  of  Perugino  in  Vasari's  Livei  qf  the  ArMi,  toL  iL  p.  321  (Bohn's 
translation).    Compare  Vol  <PAmo,  §  10  (Vol.  XXIII.  p.  16).] 

>  [See  the  life  of  Michael  Angelo  m  Vasari,  vol  t.  p.  253  (Bohn).  For 
Rttskin's  numerous  references  to  Fruicia^  see  General  Index.] 
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history  of  all  the  ''goffi  nell'  arte/'  and  write  our  Floren- 
tine Dunciad,  and  Iaius  StviUtice^^  in  peace;  and  never 
trench  upon  the  thoughts  or  ways  of  these  proud  ones,  who 
showed  their  fathers'  nakedness,  and  snatched  their  masters' 
fame. 

47.  The  Florentine  dunces  in  art  are  a  multitude;  but  I 
only  want  you  to  know  something  about  tweaty  of  them. 

Twenty! — ^you  think  that  a  grievous  number?  It  may, 
perhaps,  appease  you  a  little  to  be  told  that  when  you 
really  have  learned  a  very  little,  accurately,  about  these 
twenty  dunces,  there  are  only  five  more  men  among  the 
artists  of  Christendom  whose  works  I  shall  ask  you  to 
examine  while  you  are  under  my  care.  That  makes  twenty- 
five  altogether, — an  exorbitant  demand  on  your  attention, 
you  still  think  ?  And  yet,  but  a  little  while  ago,  you  were 
all  agog  to  get  me  to  go  and  look  at  Mrs.  A's  sketches, 
and  tell  you  what  was  to  be  thought  about  them;  and  I've 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  keep  Mrs.  B's  photographs 
from  being  shown  side  by  side  with  the  Raphael  draw- 
ings in  the  University  galleries.  And  you  will  waste  any 
quantity  of  time  in  looking  at  Mrs.  A's  sketches  or  Mrs.  B's 
photographs ;  and  yet  you  look  grave,  because,  out  of  nine- 
teen centuries  of  European  art-labour  and  thought,  I  ask 
you  to  learn  something  seriously  about  the  works  of  five- 
and-twenty  menl 

48.  It  is  hard  upon  you,  doubtless,  considering  the 
quantity  of  time  you  must  nowadays  spend  in  trying  which 
can  hit  balls  fEurthest  So  I  will  put  the  task  into  the 
simplest  form  I  can. 

Here  are  the  names  of  the  twenty-five  men,*  and 
opposite  each,  a  line  indicating  the  length  of  his  life,  and 
the  position  of  it  in  his  century.    The  diagram  still,  however, 

*  The  diagnm  used  at  the  lecture  is  engrmved  on  the  opposite  leaf 
[Fig.  2] ;  the  reader  had  better  draw  it  larger  for  himself,  as  it  had  to  be 
made  inconveniently  small  for  this  size  of  leaf. 

^  [Pope's  Dunciad  was  greatly  admired  by  Raskin :  see  Vol.  XX.  p.  77*  Eras- 
mus's Law  ShiUitia  was  ilTustrated  by  Holbein.] 
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needs  a  few  words  of  explanation.  Very  chiefly,  for  those 
who  know  anything  of  my  writings,  there  is  needed  explana- 
tion of  its  not  including  the  names  of  Titian,  Reynolds, 
Velasquez,  Turner,  and  other  such  men,  alwajrs  reverently 
put  before  you  at  other  times. 

They  are  absent,  because  I  have  no  fear  of  your  not 
looking  at  these.  All  your  lives  through,  if  you  care  about 
art,  you  will  be  looking  at  them.  But  while  you  are  here 
at  Oxford,  I  want  to  make  you  learn  what  you  should 
know  of  these  earlier,  many  of  them  weaker,  men,  who 
yet,  for  the  very  reason  of  their  greater  simplicity  of  power, 
are  better  guides  for  you,  and  of  whom  some  will  remain 
guides  to  all  generations.  And,  as  regards  the  subject  of 
our  present  course,  I  have  a  still  more  weighty  reason; — 
Vandyke,  Gainsborough,^  Titian,  Reynolds,  Velasquez,  and 
the  rest,  are  essentially  portrait  painters.  They  give  you 
the  likeness  of  a  man:  they  have  nothing  to  say  either 
about  his  future  life,  or  his  gods.  ^'That  is  the  look  of 
him,''  they  say:  "here,  on  earth,  we  know  no  more." 

49.  But  these,  whose  names  I  have  engraved,  have  some- 
thing to  say — ^generally  much, — either  about  the  future  life 
of  man,  or  about  his  gods.  They  are  therefore,  literally, 
seers  or  prophets.  False  prophets,  it  may  be,  or  foolish 
ones;  of  that  you  must  judge;  but  you  must  read  before 
you  can  judge;  and  read  (or  hear)  them  consistently;  for 
you  don't  know  them  till  you  have  heard  them  out.  But 
with  Sir  Joshua,  or  Titian,  one  portrait  is  as  another:  it 
is  here  a  pretty  lady,  there  a  great  lord;  but  speechless, 
all; — ^whereas,  with  these  twenty-five  men,  each  picture  or 
statue  is  not  merely  another  person  of  a  pleasant  society, 
but  another  chapter  of  a  Sibylline  book. 

50.  For  this  reason,  then,  I  do  not  want  Sir  Joshua  or 
Velasquez  in  my  defined  group ;  and  for  my  present  purpose, 
I  can  spare  from  it  even  four  others: — ^namely,  three  who 
have  too  special  gifts,  and  must  each  be  separately  studied 

1  [With  this  reference  to  Guntboroogh  compare  Vol.  XIV.  p.  223.     For  Reynolds 
in  this  connexion,  tee  Vol.  VII.  p.  378.] 
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— Correggio,  Carpaccio,  Tintoret; — and  one  who  has  no 
special  gift,  but  a  balanced  group  of  many — Cima.  This 
leaves  twenty-one  for  classification,  of  whom  I  will  ask  you 
to  lay  hold  thus.  You  must  continually  have  felt  the 
difficulty  caused  by  the  names  of  centuries  not  tall3dng 
with  their  years; — ^the  year  1201  being  the  first  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  so  on.  I  am  always  plagued  by  it 
myself,  much  as  I  have  to  think  and  write  with  reference 
to  chronology;  and  I  mean  for  the  future,  in  our  art 
chronology,  to  use  as  far  as  possible  a  different  form  of 
notation. 

51.  In  my  diagram  the  vertical  lines  are  the  divisions  of 
tens  of  years;  the  thick  black  lines  divide  the  centuries. 
The  horizontal  lines,  then,  at  a  glance,  tell  you  the  length 
and  date  of  each  artist's  life.  In  one  or  two  instances  I 
cannot  find  the  date  of  birth ;  in  one  or  two  more,  of  death ; 
and  the  line  indicates  then  only  the  ascertained*'  period 
during  which  the  artist  worked. 

And,  thus  represented,  you  see  nearly  all  their  lives  run 
through  the  year  of  a  new  century;  so  that  if  the  lines 
representing  them  were  needles,  and  the  black  bars  of  the 
years  1800,  1400,  1500  were  magnets,  I  could  take  up 
nearly  all  the  needles  by  lifting  the  bars. 

52.  I  will  actually  do  this,  then,  in  three  other  simple 
diagrams.^  I  place  a  rod  tor  the  year  1800  over  the  lines 
of  life,  and  I  take  up  all  it  touches.  I  have  to  drop  Niceola 
Pisano,  but  I  catch  five.  Now,  with  my  rod  of  1400,  I 
have  dropped  Orcagna  indeed,  but  I  again  catch  five.  Now, 
with  my  rod  of  1500,  I  indeed  drop  Filippo  Lippi  and 
Verrocchio,  but  I  catch  seven.  And  here  I  have  three 
pennons,  with  the  staves  of  the  years  1800,  1400,  and  1500 
running  through  them, — ^holding  the  nunes   of  nearly  all 

*  ''Ascertained/'  scarcely  any  date  ever  is,  quite  satisfactorily.  The 
diagram  only  represents  what  is  practically  and  broadly  true.  I  may  have 
to  modify  it  greatly  in  detail. 

1  [For  other  roferenoes  to  these  chronological  charts,  see  Vol  d^Amo,  §§  17S, 

272.] 
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the  men  I  want  you  to  study  in  easily  remembered  groups 
of  five,  five,  and  seven.  Ajid  these  three  groups  I  shall 
hereafter  call  the  1800  group,  1400  group,  and  1500  group. 


1240-1902  Gimabii6 

1250-1321  aioTanni  Fuano 

1232-1310  AltNOLFO 

1270-1345  Andrea  Pisano 

1276*1386  Giotto 


1874-1438  Queroia 

1381-1456  OUberti 

1877-1446  BBUHBLLK80HI 

1886-1468  DonateUo 

1400-1481  Laoa 


1431-1506  Mantegna 

1407-1515  Bottioolli 

1426-1516  Bellini 

1446-1524  PaBUOuro 

1470-1535  Luinl 

1471-1527  Dttier 

1498-1543  Holbein 


1300. 


•    a    e    e    • 


I    a    • 


•    •    •  I 


1400. 


<  \ 
I  •   ■       »   •    •  » 

n    i        •   I    i    »t 

•^—         9       9       •       •       ■       >     I 

a<»aa><ii 


1600. 

► 

-^ 

"^ 

58.  But  why  should  foiur  unfortunate  masters  be  dropped 
out? 

Well,  I  want  to  drop  them  out,  at  any  rate;  but  not 
in   disrespect.      In    hope,   on   the   contrary,   to    make   you 
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remember  them  very  separately  indeed; — ^for  this  following 
reason. 

We  are  in  the  careless  habit  of  speaking  of  men  who 
form  a  great  number  of  pupils,  and  have  a  host  of  inferior 
satellites  round  them,  as  masters  of  great  schools. 

But  before  you  call  a  man  a  master,  you  should  ask. 
Are  his  pupils  greater  or  less  than  himself?  If  they  are 
greater  than  himself,  he  is  a  master  indeed; — ^he  has  been 
a  true  teacher.^  But  if  all  his  pupils  are  less  than  himself, 
he  may  have  been  a  great  man,  but  in  all  probability  has 
been  a  bad  mastery  or  no  master. 

Now  these  men,  whom  I  have  signally  left  out  of  my 
groups,  are  true  Masters. 

Niccola  Pisano  taught  all  Italy  ;^  but  chiefly  his  own 
son,  who  succeeded,  and  in  some  things  very  much  sur- 
passed him. 

Orcagna  taught  all  Italy,  after  him,  down  to  Michael 
Angelo.  And  these  two— Lippi,  the  religious  schools,  Ver- 
rocchio,  the  artist  schools,  of  their  century. 

Lippi  taught  Sandro  Botticelli;  and  Verrocchio  taught 
LfConardo  da  Vinci,  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  and  Perugino.  Have 
I  not  good  reason  to  separate  the  masters  of  such  pupils 
from  the  schools  they  created? 

54.  But  how  is  it  that  I  can  drop  just  the  cards  I 
want  out  of  my  pack? 

Well,  certainly  I  force  and  fit  matters  a  little:  I  leave 
some  men  out  of  my  list  whom  I  should  like  to  have  in 
it; — Benozzo  Gozzoli,  for  instance,  and  Mino  da  Fiesole; 
but  I  can  do  without  them,  and  so  can  you  also,  for  the 
present.  I  catch  Luca  by  a  hair's-breadth  only,  with  my 
1400  rod ;  but  on  the  whole,  with  very  little  coaxing,  I  get 
the  groups  in  this  memorable  and  quite  literally  ''handy" 
foiin.  For  see,  I  write  my  lists  of  five,  five,  and  seven,  on 
bits  of  pasteboard ;  I  hinge  my  rods  to  these ;  and  you  can 

1  [Compare  what  Mrs.  Browning  lays  of  the  relation  of  CSmabue  to  Giotto  in 
tbe  lines  quoted  by  Rutkin  in  Vol.  XfV.  p.  33.] 
'  [See  Vol  d^Amo^  paadm.] 
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brandish  the  school  of  1400  in  your  left  hand,  and  of  1500 
in  your  right,  like — railway  signals; — and  I  wish  all  railway 
signals  were  as  clear.  Once  learn,  thoroughly,  the  groups 
in  this  artificially  contracted  form,  and  you  can  refine  and 
complete  afterwards  at  your  leisure. 

55.  And  thus  actually  flourishing  my  two  pennons,  and 
getting  my  grip  of  the  men,  in  either  hand,  I  find  a  notable 
thing  concerning  my  two  flags.  The  men  whose  names  I 
hold  in  my  left  hand  are  all  sculptors;  the  men  whose 
names  I  hold  in  my  right  are  all  painters. 

You  will  infallibly  suspect  me  of  having  chosen  them 
thus  on  purpose.  No,  honour  bright  I — I  chose  simply  the 
greatest  men, — ^those  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about.  I 
arranged  them  by  their  dates;  I  put  them  into  three  con- 
clusive pennons;  and  behold  what  follows  1 

56.  Farther,  note  this:  in  the  1800  group,  four  out  of 
the  five  men  are  architects  as  well  as  sculptors  and  painters. 
In  the  1400  group,  there  is  one  architect;  in  the  1500, 
none.  And  the  meaning  of  that  is,  that  in  1800  the  arts 
were  all  united,  and  duly  led  by  architecture;  in  1400, 
sculpture  began  to  assume  too  separate  a  power  to  herself; 
in  1500,  painting  arrogated  all,  and,  at  last,  betrayed  all. 
From  which,  witii  much  other  collateral  evidence,  you  may 
justly  conclude  that  the  three  arts  ought  to  be  practised 
together,  and  that  they  naturally  are  so.  I  long  since 
asserted  that  no  man  could  be  an  architect  who  was  not 
a  sculptor.^  As  I  learned  more  and  more  of  my  business,  I 
perceived  also  that  no  man  could  be  a  sculptor  who  was 
not  an  architect; — ^that  is  to  say,  who  had  not  knowledge 
enough,  and  pleasure  enough  in  structural  law,  to  be  able 
to  build,  on  occasion,  better  than  a  mere  builder.  And  so, 
finally,  I  now  positively  aver  to  you  that  nobody,  in  the 
graphic  arts,  can  be  quite  rightly  a  master  of  anything,  who 
is  not  master  of  everjrthing  1 

57.  The  junction  of  the  three  arts  in  men's  minds,  at 

^  [In  Leeturti  an  ArckUeoture  and  P^UnHng  (1864) :  tee  Vol.  XII.  pp.  84,  85. 
Compare  Vol  dTAmo,  §  22  (Vol.  XXIII.  p.  21).] 
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the  best  times,  is  shortly  signified  in  these  words  of  Chaucer. 
Love's  Garden, 

''ETeridele 
Enclosed  was,  and  walled  well 
With  high  walls,  embatailled, 
Portrayed  without,  and  well  entayled 
With  many  rich  portraitures."^ 

The  French  original  is  better  still,  and  gives  four  arts 
in  unison: — 

''Quant  sub  avant  un  pou  M 
Et  vy  un  vergier  grant  et  le, 
Bien  clos  de  bon  mur  batilli6 
Pourtrait  dehors,  et  entailli^ 
Ou  (for  au)  maintes  riches  escriptures." 

Read  also  carefully  the  description  of  the  temples  of 
Mars  and  Venus  in  the  "Knight's  Tale.***  Contemporary 
French  uses  "entaiUe"  even  of  solid  sculpture  and  of  the 
living  form;  and  Pygmalion,  as  a  perfect  master,  professes 
wood  carving,  ivory  carving,  wax-work,  and  iron-work,  no 
less  than  stone  sculpture: — 

*'  Pimalion,  una  entaillieres 
Pourtraians  en  fuz*  et  en  pierres, 
En  mettauz,  en  os,  et  en  cire, 
Et  en  tonte  autre  matire."* 

58.  I  made  a  little  sketch,  when  last  in  Florence,^  of  a 
subject  which  will  fix  the  idea  of  this  unity  of  the  arts 
in  your  minds.  At  the  base  of  the  tower  of  Giotto  are 
two  rows  of  hexagonal  panels,  filled  with  bas-relie£s.  Some 
of  these  are  by  unknown  hands, — some  by  Andrea  Pisano, 

^  For  fiist,  log  of  wood,  erroneously  "  fer  "  in  the  later  printed  editions. 
Compare  the  account  of  the  works  of  Art  and  Nature,  towards  the  end  of 
the  Romance  of  the  Rose. 

^  [The  BonutufU  qf  the  Baee,  137-140J 

'  [Raskin  quotes  the  description  in  VoL  VIII.  p.  2^.] 

'  [Le  Roman  de  la  Roee,  lines  21638  eeq.] 

*  [In  June  1872 ;  the  sketch  is  at  Brantwood.  The  panel  is  mentioned  in 
Mommffi  in  Florence,  §§  139,  140,  142,  146,  and  a  photogravure  of  it  is  now 
given  in  Vol.  XXIII.] 
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some  by  Luca  della  Robbia,  two  by  Giotto  himself;  of 
these  I  sketched  the  panel  representing  the  art  of  Fainting. 
You  have  in  that  bas-relief  one  of  the  foundation-stones 
of  the  most  perfectly  built  tower  in  Europe ;  ^  you  have  that 
stone  carved  by  its  architect's  own  hand;  you  find,  further, 
that  this  architect  and  sculptor  was  the  greatest  painter  of 
his  time,  and  the  friend  of  the  greatest  poet;  and  you 
have  represented  by  him  a  painter  in  his  shop, — bottega, — 
as  symbolic  of  the  entire  art  of  painting. 

59.  In  which  representation,  please  note  how  carefully 
Giotto  shows  you  the  tabernacles  or  niches,  in  which  the 
paintings  are  to  be  placed.  Not  independent  of  their  frames, 
these  panels  of  his,  you  see  1 

Have  you  ever  considered,  in  the  early  history  of  paint- 
ing, how  important  also  is  the  history  of  the  frame  maker  ? 
It  is  a  matter,  I  assure  you,  needing  your  very  best  con- 
sideration. For  the  frame  was  made  before  the  picture. 
The  painted  window  is  much,  but  the  aperture  it  fills  was 
thought  of  before  it.  The  fresco  by  Giotto  is  much,  but 
the  vault  it  adorns  was  planned  first.  Who  thought  of 
these; — who  built? 

Questions  taking  us  far  back  before  the  birth  of  the 
shepherd  boy  of  F^sole, — questions  not  to  be  answered  by 
history  of  painting  only,  still  less  of  painting  in  Ita^f  only. 

60.  And  in  pointing  out  to  you  this  fact,  I  may  once 
for  all  prove  to  you  the  essential  unity  of  the  arts,  and 
show  you  how  impossible  it  is  to  understand  one  without 
reference  to  another.  Which  I  wish  you  to  observe  all  the 
more  closely,  that  you  may  use,  without  danger  of  being 
misled,  the  data,  of  unequalled  value,  which  have  been  col- 
lected by  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  in  the  book  which  they 
have  caUed  a  History  of  Painting  in  Italy ^  but  which  is 
in  fact  only  a  dictionary  of  details  relating  to  that  history. 
Such  a  title  is  an  absurdity  on  the  &ce  of  it.     For,  fiorst, 

1  [Compara  VoL  VII.  p.  367  ». ;  Vol.  VUL  p.  189.] 


*  [a  New  HUtory  of  PainHng  in  lialyjr&mthe  Second  to  the  SiMeenth  Century,  hj 
J.  A.  Crowe  and  G.  B.  CayalcaMlle,  3  volt.,  1864;  followed  in  1871  by  A  Hietory 
^  Painting  in  North  Ita^,  2  rols.] 
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you  can  no  more  write  the  history  of  painting  in  Italy 
than  you  can  write  the  history  of  the  south  wind  in  Italy. 
The  sirocco  does  indeed  produce  certain  effects  at  Genoa, 
and  others  at  Rome;  but  what  would  be  the  value  of  a 
treatise  upon  the  winds,  which,  for  the  honour  of  any 
country,  assumed  that  every  city  of  it  had  a  native  sirocco  ? 

But,  further,  —  imagine  what  success  would  attend  the 
meteorologist  who  should  set  himself  to  give  an  account  of 
the  south  wind,  but  take  no  notice  of  the  north ! 

And,  finally,  suppose  an  attempt  to  give  you  an  account 
of  either  wind,  but  none  of  the  seas,  or  mountain  passes, 
by  which  they  were  nourished,  or  directed. 

61.  For  instance,  I  am  in  this  course  of  lectures  to  give 
you  an  account  of  a  single  and  minor  branch  of  graphic 
art,— engraving.  But  observe  how  many  references  to  local 
circumstances  it  involves.  There  are  three  materials  for  it, 
we  said; — stone,  wood,  and  metal.  Stone  engraving  is  the 
art  of  countries  possessing  marble  and  gems;  wood  engrav- 
ing, of  countries  overgrown  with  forest;  metal  engraving, 
of  countries  possessing  treasures  of  silver  and  gold.  And 
the  style  of  a  stone  engraver  is  formed  on  pillars  and 
pjrramids ;  the  style  of  a  wood  engraver  under  the  eaves  of 
larch  cottages;  the  style  of  a  metal  engraver  in  the  trea- 
suries of  kings.  Do  you  suppose  I  could  rightly  explain 
to  you  the  value  of  a  single  toudi  on  brass  by  Finiguerra,^ 
or  on  box  by  Bewick,  unless  I  had  grasp  of  the  great 
laws  of  climate  and  country;  and  could  trace  the  inherited 
sirocco  or  tramontana  of  thought  to  which  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  the  men  owed  their  existence  ? 

62.  You  see  that  in  this  flag  of  1800  there  is  a  dark 
strong  line  in  the  centre,  against  which  you  read  the  name 
of  Amolfo.* 

In  writing  our  Florentine  Dunciad,  or  History  of  Fools, 
can  we  possibly  hegin  with  a  better  day  than  All  Fools' 

>  rSee  Vol.  XV.  p.  380,  and  VoL  XX  p.  dS5  n.] 

'  [Ru«kin  madt  Amolfe  the  iubject  of  kis  firat  kotute  on  Tk9  JBtHMc  mnd 
Mat  hematic  Sehook  ^  FUirmct,'\ 
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Day?  On  All  Fools'  Day— the  first,  if  you  like  better  so 
to  eall  it,  of  the  month  of  opening, — ^in  the  year  1800,  is 
signed  the  document  making  Amolfo  a  citizen  of  Florence, 
and  in  1810  he  dies,  chief  master  of  the  works  of  the 
cathedral  there.  To  this  man,  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  give 
half  a  page,  out  of  three  volumes  of  fire  hundred  pages 
each.^ 

But  lower  down  in  my  flag,  (not  put  there  because  of 
any  inferiority,  but  by  onler  of  chronology,)  you  will  see 
a  name  sufficiently  familiar  to  you — ^that  of  Giotto;  and  to 
him,  our  historians  of  painting  in  Italy  give  some  hundred 
pages,  under  the  impression,  stated  by  them  at  page  248  of 
their  [first]  volume,  that  <<  in  his  hands,  art  in  the  Peninsula 
became  entitled  for  the  first  time  to  the  name  of  Italian." 

68.  Art  became  Italian  1  Yes,  but  what  art?  Your 
authors  give  a  perspective — or  what  they  call  such,— of 
the  upper  church  of  Assisi,  as  if  that  were  merely  an 
accidental  occurrence  of  blind  walls  for  Giotto  to  paint  on  I 

But  how  came  the  upper  church  of  Assisi  there  ?  How 
came  it  to  be  vaulted — ^to  be  aisled?  How  came  Giotto 
to  be  asked  to  paint  upon  it? 

The  art  that  built  it,  good  or  bad,  must  have  been  an 
Italian  one,  before  Giotto.  He  could  not  have  painted  on 
the  air.    Let  us  see  how  his  panels  were  made  for  him. 

64.  This  Captain — ^the  centre  of  our  first  group— Amolfo, 
has  always  hitherto  been  called  *' Amolfo  di  Lapo"; — 
Amolfo  the  son  of  Lapo. 

Modem  investigators  come  down  on  us  delightedly,  to 
tell  us — ^Amolfo  was  not  the  son  of  Lapo. 

In  these  days  you  will  have  half-a-dozen  doctors,  writing 
each  a  long  book,  and  the  sense  of  all  will  be, — ^Amolfo 
wasn't  the  son  of  Lapo.  Much  good  may  you  get  of 
that! 

Well,  you  will  find  the  fact  to  be,  there  was  a  great 
Northman  builder,  a  true  son  of  Thor,  who  came  down  into 
Italy  in  1200,  served  the  order  of  St  Francis  there,  built 

1  [A  if(N»  Hutary  qf  F^nniing  in  lUUy,  3  toU.,  18S4,  voL  i.  p.  138.] 
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Assisi,  taught  Amolfo  how  to  build,  with  Thor's  hammer, 
and  disappeared,  leaving  his  name  uncertain-Jacopo— 
Lapo — nobody  knows  what.  Amolfo  always  recognizes 
this  man  as  his  true  father,  who  put  the  soul-life  into  him ; 
he  is  known  to  his  Florentines  always  as  Lapo's  Amolfo. 

That,  or  some  likeness  of  that,  is  the  vital  fact  You 
never  can  get  at  the  literal  limitation  of  living  facts.  They 
disguise  themselves  by  the  very  strength  of  their  life:  get 
told  again  and  again  in  different  ways  by  aU  manner  of 
people; — ^the  literalness  of  them  is  turned  topsy-turvy, 
inside-out,  over  and  over  again; — ^then  the  fools  come  and 
read  them  wrong  side  upwards,  or  else,  say  there  never 
was  a  fact  at  aU.  Nothing  delights  a  true  blockhead  so 
much  as  to  prove  a  negative; — ^to  show  that  everybody  has 
been  wrong.  Fancy  the  delicious  sensation,  to  an  empty- 
headed  creature,  of  fancying  for  a  moment  that  he  has 
emptied  everybody  else's  head  as  well  as  his  own!  nay, 
that,  for  once,  his  own  hollow  bottle  of  a  head  has  had 
the  best  of  other  bottles,  and  has  been  first  empty; — ^first 
to  know — ^nothing. 

65.  Hold,  then,  steadily  the  first  tradition  about  this 
Amolfo.  That  his  real  father  was  called  ''  Cambio  '*  matters 
to  you  not  a  straw.  That  he  never  called  himself  Cambio's 
Amolfo — ^that  nobody  else  ever  called  him  so,  down  to 
Vasari's  time,  is  an  infinitely  significant  fact  to  you.  In 
my  twenty-second  letter  in  Fors  Claxngera  you  will  find 
some  account  of  the  noble  habit  of  the  Italian  artists  to 
call  themselves  by  their  masters'  names,  considering  their 
master  as  their  true  father.  If  not  the  name  of  the  master, 
they  take  that  of  their  native  place,  as  having  owed  the 
character  or  their  life  to  that.  They  rarely  take  their  own 
family  name:  sometimes  it  is  not  even  known, — ^when  best 
known,  it  is  unfamiliar  to  us.  The  great  Pisan  artists, 
for  instance,  never  bear  any  other  name  than  "the  Pisan"; 
among  the  other  five-and-twenty  names  in  my  list,  not 
above  six,  I  think, — ^the  two  German,  with  four  Italian, — are 
family  names.    Perugino  (Peter  of  Perugia),  Luini  (Bernard 
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of  Luini),  Querda  (James  of  Querela),  Correggio  (Anthony 
of  Correggio),  are  named  from  their  native  places.  Nobody 
would  have  understood  me  if  1  had  called  Giotto,  '^  Ambrose 
Bondone";  or  Tintoret,  Robusti;  or  even  Raphael,  Sanzio. 
Botticelli  is  named  from  Ids  master;  Ghiberti  from  his 
father-in-law;  and  Ghirlandajo  from  his  work.  Orcagna, 
who  dUd^  for  a  wonder,  name  himself  from  his  father,  Andrea 
Cione,  of  Florence,  has  been  always  called  ^* Angel"  by 
everybody  else;^  while  Amolfo,  who  never  named  himself 
fi^m  his  father,  is  now  like  to  be  fathered  against  his  wilL 

But,  I  again  beg  of  you,  keep  to  the  old  story.  For  it 
represents,  however  inaccurately  in  detail,  clearly  in  sum, 
the  fSoct,  that  some  great  master  of  German  Grothic  at  this 
time  came  down  into  Italy,  and  changed  the  entire  form  of 
Italian  architecture  by  his  touch.  So  that  while  Niccola 
and  Giovanni  Fisano  are  still  virtually  Greek  artists,  ex- 
perimentally introducing  Gothic  forms,  Amolfo  and  Giotto 
adopt  the  entire  Grothic  ideal  of  form,  and  thenceforward 
use  the  pointed  arch  and  steep  gable  as  the  limits  of 
sculpture. 

66.  Hitherto  I  have  been  speaking  of  the  relations 
of  my  twenty-five  men  to  each  other.  But  now,  please 
note  their  relations  altogether  to  the  art  before  them. 
These  twenty-five  include,  I  say,  all  the  great  masters  of 
Christian  art 

Before  them,  the  art  was  too  ravage  to  be  Christian; 
afterwards,  too  carnal  to  be  Christian. 

Too  savage  to  be  Christian  ?  I  will  justify  that  assertion 
hereafter;'  but  you  will  find  that  the  European  art  of  1200 

'  ['^  There  flourished  a  oertain  Alewandroi  celled  after  our  cuttom  Sandro^  and 
further  named  Di  Bottioello.  for  a  reason  which  we  shall  presently  see.  •  .  .  The 
fiither  tamed  him  over  in  despair  to  a  gossip  of  his^  called  Botticello^  who  was  a 

S>ldsmith"  (Vasari.  Bohn's  edition^  voL  li.  o.  230).  For  Lorenzo  di  Cione^  called 
hiherti  from  his  mther-in-law^  see  ibid.^  vol  i.  p.  362  n.  ''  Domenioo  was  son  of 
Tommaso  del  Ghirlandajo.  Tommaso  was  the  first  who  invented  and  made  those 
ornaments  worn  on  the  head  by  the  yonng  girls  of  Florence^  and  called  garlands 
(ghMande),  whence  Tommaso  aeauirsd  the  name  of  Ghirlandajo"  (UM,,  voL  iL 
p.  201).  For  Andrea  di  Cione.  cslled  Orcagna  (so  corrupted  from  Arcagnuolo).  see 
Vol.  m  pp.  228-224.1 

'  [See  Vai  (FAmo,  %  54  (Vol.  XXIII.  p.  36),  where  this  pasiage  is  referred  to.] 
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includes  all  the  most  developed  and  characteristic  conditions 
of  the  style  in  the  north  which  you  have  probably  been 
accustomed  to  think  of  as  Norman,  and  which  you  may 
always  most  conveniently  call  so;  and  the  most  developed 
conditions  of  the  style  in  the  south,  which,  formed  out  of 
effete  Greek,  Persian,  and  Roman  tradition,  you  may,  in 
like  manner,  most  conveniently  express  by  the  familiar  word 
Byzantine,  Whatever  you  call  them,  they  are  in  origin 
adverse  in  temper,  and  remain  so  up  to  the  year  1200. 
Then  an  influence  appears,  seemingly  that  of  one  man, 
Nicholas  the  Pisan  (our  first  Master,  observe),  and  a  new 
spirit  adopts  what  is  best  in  each,  and  gives  to  what  it 
adopts  a  new  energy  of  its  own ;  namely,  this  conscientious 
and  didactic  power  which  is  the  speciality  of  its  progressive 
existence.  And  just  as  the  new*bom  and  natural  art 
of  Athens  collects  and  reanimates  Pelasgian  and  Egyptian 
tradition,  purifying  their  worship,  and  perfecting  their  work, 
into  the  living  heathen  faith  of  the  world,  so  this  new* 
born  and  natural  art  of  Florence  collects  and  animates  the 
Norman  and  Bjrzantine  tradition,  and  forms  out  of  the 
perfected  worship  and  work  of  both,  the  honest  Christian 
faith,  and  vital  craftsmanship,  of  the  world. 

67.  Get  this  first  summary,  therefore,  well  into  your 
minds.  The  word  "Norman"  I  use  roughly  for  North- 
savage; — roughly,  but  advisedly.^  I  mean  Lombard,  Scan- 
dinavian, Frankish;  everjrthing  north-savage  that  you  can 
think  of,  except  Saxon.  (I  have  a  reason  for  that  excep- 
tion ;  never  mind  it  just  now.*') 

All  north-savage  I  call  Norman,  all  south-savage  I  call 

*  Of  course  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  express  in  any  accurate 
terms,  short  enough  for  the  compass  of  a  lecture,  the  conditions  of  opposition 
between  the  Heptarchy  and  the  Northmen; — ^between  the  Bysantine  and 
Roman ; — and  between  the  Byzantine  and  Arab,  which  form  minor,  but  not 
less  trenchant,  divisions  of  Art-province,  for  subsequent  delineation.  If 
you  can  refer  to  my  SUmet  of  Venice^  see  §  SO  of  its  first  chapter  (VoL 
IX.  p.  Z5\. 

^  [Raskin  wrote,  however,  here  in  his  owo  copy,  ''Word  'Norman'  used  too 
widely  and  vaguely ;  must  be  eorreeted.'*] 
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Byzantine  ;  this  latter  including  dead  native  Greek  primarily 
— ^then  dead  foreign  Greek,  in  Rome ; — then  Arabian — 
Persian — PhcBnician — Indian — ^all  you  can  think  of,  in  art 
of  hot  countries,  up  to  this  year  1200,  I  rank  under  the 
one  term  Byzantine.  Now  all  this  cold  art — Norman,  and 
all  this  hot  art — Byzantine,  is  virtually  dead,  till  1200.  It 
has  no  conscience,  no  didactic  power  ;'^  it  is  devoid  of 
both,  in  the  sense  that  dreams  are. 

Then  in  the  thirteenth  century,  men  wake  as  if  they 
heard  an  alarum  through  the  whole  vault  of  heaven,  and 
true  human  life  begins  again,  and  the  cradle  of  this  life  is 
the  Val  d'Amo.  There  the  northern  and  southern  nations 
meet;  there  they  lay  down  their  enmities;  there  they  are 
first  baptized  unto  John's  baptism  for  the  remission  of 
sins;^  there  is  bom,  and  thence  exiled, — ^thought  fedthless 
for  breaking  the  font  of  baptism  to  save  a  child  from 
drowning,  in  his  ''bel  San  Giovanni,"' — ^the  greatest  of 
Christian  poets;  he  who  had  pity  even  for  the  lost.' 

68.  Now,  therefore,  my  whole  history  of  Christian  archi- 
tecture and  painting  begins  with  this  Baptistery  of  Flor- 
ence,* and  with  its  associated  Cathedral.  AmoLPo  brought 
the  one  into  the  form  in  which  you  now  see  it;  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  other,  and  that  to  purpose,  and  he 
is  therefore  the  Captain  of  our  first  school. 

For  this  Florentine  Baptistery  t  is  the  great  one  of  the 

*  Agmin  much  too  broad  a  statement:  not  to  be  qualified  but  by  a 
length  of  explanation  here  impossible.  My  lectures  on  Architecture,  now 
in  preparation  (Fal  ^Amo\  will  contain  fiurther  detail. 

t  At  the  side  of  my  page,  here,  I  find  the  following  memorandum,  which 
was  expanded  in  the  viva-voce  lecture.  The  reader  must  make  what  he 
can  of  it,  for  I  can't  expand  it  here. 

Saue  of  Italian  Church  plan. 

Baptistery,  to  make  Christians  in;  house,  or  dome,  for  them  to  pray  and 

1  [Mark  i.  4.] 

>  TSo  Dante  calls  the  Baptistery  of  Florence  (Mlnmo,  xiz.  17) :  eoniwre 
Vol.  aXIU.  p.  62.  See  the  litfwn&j  as  cited,  where  Dante  mentions  the  incident, 
and  takes  oecasien  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  charge  of  impiety.  The  original 
font  was  afterwards  destroyed,  and  the  marbles  of  it  were  dispersed;  Raskin 
possessed  some  of  them.] 

•  rOn  the  tenderness  of  Dante,  eempare  Tm  AUAt,  §  96  (VoL  XVI.  p.  881), 
and  Vol.  XIX.  p.  463.] 

«  [Compare  ArtOra  PenteKd,  §  24  (VoL  XX.  p.  217).] 
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world.  Here  is  the  centre  of  Christian  knowledge  and 
power. 

And  it  is  one  piece  of  large  engraving.  White  sub- 
stance, cut  into,  and  filled  with  black,  and  dark  green.^ 

No  more  perfect  work  was  afterwards  done ;  and  I  wish 
you  to  grasp  the  idea  of  this  building  clearly  and  irrevoc- 
ably,— first,  in  order  (as  I  told  you  in  a  previous  lecture) 
to  quit  yourselves  thoroughly  of  the  idea  that  ornament 
should  be  decorated  construction;^  and,  secondly,  as  the 
noblest  type  of  the  intaglio  ornamentation,  which  developed 
itself  into  all  minor  application  of  black  and  white  to 
engraving. 

69.  That  it  should  do  so  first  at  Florence,  was  the 
natural  sequence,  and  the  just  reward,  of  the  ancient  skill 
of  Etruria  in  chased  metal-work.  The  effects  produced  in 
gold,  either  by  embossing  or  engraving,  were  the  direct 
means  of  giving  interest  to  his  surfaces  at  the  command  of 
the  "auri  faber,"  or  orfevre:  and  every  conceivable  artifice 
of  studding,  chiselUng,  and  interlacing  was  exhausted  by 
the  artists  in  gold,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  metal- 
workers, and  fi*om  whom  the  ranks  of  the  sculptors  were 
reinforced. 

The  old  French  word  "orfiroiz,"  (aurifrigia,)  expresses 
essentially  what  we  call  "  frosted  "  work  in  gold ;  that  which 
resembles  small  dew  or  crystals  of  hoar-frost;  the  '^frigia** 
coming  from  the  Latin  frigus.  To  chase,  or  enchase,  is 
not  properly  said  of  the  gold;  but  of  the  jewel  which  it 

be  preached  to  in;  bell-tower,  to  ring  all  over  the  town,  when  they  were 
either  to  pray  together,  rejoice  together,  or  to  be  wam^  of  danger. 

Harvey's  picture  of  the  Covenanters,  with  a  shepherd  on  the  outlook, 
as  a  campanile.* 

^  [Here  Raskin  showed  no  doubt  his  drawing  of  a  portion  of  the  exterior  of  the 
Baptistery;  No.  120  in  the  Reference  Series  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  d8).] 

s  [See  AraJtra  PenteUei,  §§  23,  24  (VoL  XX.  pp.  216,  217);  and  compare  Voi 
dTAmo,  §  141  (Vol.  XXHL  p.  86).] 

<  [Sir  George  Harvey  (1806-1876).  His  picture  of  the  Covenanters  Preaching 
is  now  in  the  Glasgow  Corporation  GaUeries.  See,  further,  on  the  Florentine 
Baptistery,  The  ^atheiic  and  MathemaHe  Scbux^  qf  FiortneeJ] 
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secures  with  hoops  or  ridges  (French,  ewchasser*).  Then 
the  armourer,  or  cup  and  casket  maker,  added  to  this  kind 
of  decoration  that  of  flat  inlaid  enamel;  and  the  silver- 
worker,  finding  that  the  raised  filigree  (still  a  staple  at 
G^noa)  only  attracted  tarnish,  or  got  crushed,  early  sought 
to  decorate  a  surface  which  would  bear  external  friction, 
with  labyrinths  of  safe  incision. 

70.  Of  the  security  of  incision  as  a  means  of  permanent 
decoration,  as  opposed  to  ordinary  carving,  here  is  a  beau- 
tiful instance  in  the  base  of  one  of  the  external  shafts 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Lucca ;  ^  thirteenth-century  work,  which 
by  this  time,  had  it  been  carved  in  relief,  would  have  been 
a  shapeless  remnant  of  indecipherable  bosses.  But  it  is 
still  as  safe  as  if  it  had  been  cut  yesterday,  because  the 
smooth  roimd  mass  of  the  pillar  is  entirely  undisturbed; 
into  that,  furrows  are  cut  with  a  chisel  as  much  under 
command  and  as  powerful  as  a  burin.  The  efiect  of  the 
design  is  trusted  entirely  to  the  depth  of  these  incisions — 
here  dying  out  and  expiring  in  the  light  of  the  marble, 
there  deepened,  by  drill  holes,  into  as  definitely  a  black 
line  as  if  it  were  drawn  with  ink;  and  describing  the 
outline  of  the  leafage  with  a^  delicacy  of  touch  and  of 
perception  which  no  man  will  ever  surpass,  and  which 
very  few  have  rivalled,  in  the  proudest  days  of  design. 

71.  This  security,  in  silver  plates,  was  completed  by 
filling  the  furrows  with  the  black  paste  which  at  once 
exhibited  and  preserved  them.  The  transition  firom  that 
niello-work  to  modem  engraving  is  one  of  no  real  moment : 
my  object  is  to  make  you  understand  the  qualities  which 
constitute  the  merit  of  the  engraving,  whether  charged  with 
niello  or  ink.  And  this  I  hope  ultimately  to  accomplish 
by  studying  with  you  some  of  the  works  of  the  four  men, 
Botticelli  and  Mantegna  in  the  south,  Diirer  and  Holbein 

*  And  ''chanis/'  a  window  fnme,  or  tracery. 

1  [See  OaUUogue  qfthe  Budmentafy  8erie».  1878,  Na  78  (YtA.  XXI.  ^  273);  but 
the  examnle  is  not  now  in  the  Oxford  Collection.  With  §  70  compare  §  190  n. 
(below,  p.  382).] 
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in  the  north,  whose  names  I  have  put  in  our  hist  flag,  above 
and  beneath  those  of  the  three  mighty  painters,  Perug^no 
the  captain,  Bellini  on  one  side — ^Luini  on  the  other. 

The  four  following  lectures^  will  contain  data  necessary 
for  such  study  :^  you  must  wait  longer  before  I  can  place 
before  you  those  by  which  I  can  justify  what  must  greatly 
surprise  some  of  my  audience — ^my  having  given  Perugino 
the  captain's  place  among  the  three  painters. 

72.  But  I  do  so,  at  least  primarily,  because  what  is 
commonly  thought  affected  in  his  design  is  indeed  the  true 
remains  of  the  great  architectural  S3rmmetry  which  was  soon 
to  be  lost,  and  which  makes  him  the  true  follower  of  Amolfo 
and  Brunelleschi ;  and  because  he  is  a  sound  craftsman  and 
workman  to  the  very  heart's  core.  A  noble,  gracious,  and 
quiet  labourer  from  youth  to  death, — ^never  weary,  never 
impatient,  never  untender,  never  untrue.  Not  Tintoret  in 
power,  not  Raphael  in  flexibility,  not  Holbein  in  veracity, 
not  Luini  in  love, — ^their  gathered  gifts  he  has,  in  balanced 
and  fruitful  measure,  fit  to  be  the  guide,  and  impulse,  and 
father  of  alL 

*  This  present  lecture  does  not,  as  at  present  published,  justify  its  title ; 
because  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  write  the  viva-voce  portions  of 
it  vrhich  amplified  the  ^th  paragraph.  I  will  give  the  substance  of  them 
in  better  form  elsewhere ;  meantime  the  part  of  the  lecture  here  given  may 
be  in  its  own  way  useful.' 

^  [The  works  of  Holbein  and  Botticelli  are  princiiNil  subjects  of  the  following 
lectures,  while  to  DOrer  and  Mantegna  there  are  oocasional  references  (see,  for 
instance,  §§  128,  169,  247  for  Durer,  and  §§  80,  156,  172  for  Mantegna).  For 
references  to  Perugino,  see  §§  185,  206,  261,  262.  Botticelli  was  the  subject  of 
a  lecture  in  a  later  course  (YoL  XXIII.);  to  the  other  artists  here  mentioned 
Ruskin  did  not  return.] 

>  [There  is  no  record  of  the  viva-voce  portions  of  the  lecture^  and  Ruskin  did 
not  revert  to  the  subject  of  engraving  after  ^Wo^ns  JPIormUina.] 


LECTURE  III 

THE  TECHNICS  OF  WOOD  ENGRAVING 

78.  I  AM  to-day  to  begin  to  tell  you  what  it  is  necessary  you 
should  observe  respecting  methods  of  manual  execution  in 
the  two  great  arts  of  engraving.  Only  to  he^n  to  tell  you. 
There  need  be  no  end  of  telling  you  such  things,  if  you 
care  to  hear  them.  The  theory  of  art  is  soon  mastered; 
but  "dal  detto  al  fatto,  v'^  gran  tratto;"^  and  as  I  have 
several  times  told  you  in  former  lectures,^  every  day  shows 
me  more  and  more  the  importance  of  the  Hand. 

74.  Of  the  hand  as  a  Servant,  observe, — ^not  of  the  hand 
as  a  Master.  For  there  are  two  great  kinds  of  manual 
work:  one  in  which  the  hand  is  continually  receiving  and 
obeying  orders;  the  other  in  which  it  is  acting  inde- 
pendently, or  even  giving  orders  of  its  own.  And  the 
dependent  and  submissive  hand  is  a  noble  hand;  but  the 
independent  or  imperative  hand  is  a  vile  one. 

That  is  to  say,  as  long  as  the  pen,  or  chisel,  or  other 
graphic  instrument,  is  moved  under  the  direct  influence  of 
mental  attention,  and  obeys  orders  of  the  brain,  it  is  work- 
ing nobly; — ^the  moment  it  moves  independently  of  them, 
and  performs  some  habitual  dexterity  of  its  own,  it  is  base.' 

75.  Dexterity — I  say; — some  "right-handedness'*  of  its 
own.  We  might  wisely  keep  that  word  for  what  the  hand 
does  at  the  mind's  bidding;  and  use  an  opposite  word — 
sinisterity, — for  what  it  does  at  its  own.    For  indeed  we 

*  [A  Tuscan  prorerb :  '^  From  UUdnff  to  doing  it  a  long  distanoe."] 

*  [See,  for  instance,  LectUrei  <m  AH,  §§  71,  74  TVol.  XX.  pp.  77-79,  80-81) ;  and 
compare  EagUf't  Nut,  §  42  (aboye,  p.  162),  and  VoL  III.  p.  88  n.] 

'  [Compare  Two  FiUh»,_%%  42,  159,  for  the  co-operation  «f  mind,  heart,  and 
hand  in  great  art  (VoL  XVL  pp.  284-4286,  386-886).] 
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want  such  a  word  in  speaking  of  modern  art;  it  is  all  full 
of  sinisterity.  Hands  independent  of  brains ; — the  left  hand, 
by  division  of  labour,  not  knowing  what  the  right  does/ 
— still  less  what  it  ought  to  do. 

76.  Turning,  then,  to  our  special  subject, — all  engrav- 
ing, I  said,'  is  intaglio  in  the  solid.  But  the  solid,  in  wood 
engraving,  is  a  coarse  substance,  easily  cut;  and  in  metal, 
a  fine  substance,  not  easily.  Therefore,  in  general,  you  may- 
be prepared  to  accept  ruder  and  more  elementary  work  in 
one  than  the  other ;  and  it  will  be  the  means  of  appeal  to 
blunter  minds. 

You  probably  already  know  the  diiference  between  the 
actual  methods  of  producing  a  printed  impression  from 
wood  and  metal;  but  I  may  perhaps  make  the  matter  a 
little  more  clear.  In  metal  engraving,  you  cut  ditches,  fill 
them  with  ink,  and  press  your  paper  into  them.  In  wood 
engraving,  you  leave  ridges,  rub  the  tops  of  them  with 
ink,  and  stamp  them  on  your  paper. 

The  instrument  with  which  the  substance,  whether  of 
the  wood  or  steel,  is  cut  away,  is  the  same.  It  is  a  solid 
ploughshare,  which,  instead  of  throwing  the  earth  aside, 
throws  it  up  and  out,  producing  at  first  a  simple  ravine,  or 
furrow,  in  the  wood  or  metal,  which  you  can  widen  by 
another  cut,  or  extend  by  successive  cuts.  This  (Fig.  8) 
is  the  general  shape  of  the  solid  ploughshare : 


^.8 

but  it  is  of  course  made  sharper  or  blunter  at  pleasure. 
The  furrow  produced  is  at  first  the  wedge-shaped  or  cunei- 
form ravine,  ahready  so  much  dwelt  upon  in  my  lectures 
on  Greek  sculpture.* 

1  [Matthew  vL  3.] 

*  [See  above,  p.  309.] 

'  [See,  for  instance,  Aratra  Penie&ei,  §  4  (Vol.  XX.  p.  202).] 
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77.  Since,  then,  in  wood  printing,  you  print  from  the 
surface  left  solid;  and,  in  metal  printing,  from  the  hollows 
cut  into  it,  it  follows  that  if  you  put  few  touches  on 
wood,  you  draw,  as  on  a  slate,  with  white  lines,  leaving  a 
quantity  of  black;  but  if  you  put  few  touches  on  metal, 
you  draw  with  black  lines,  leaving  a  quantity  of  white. 

Now  the  eye  is  not  in  the  least  offended  by  quantity  of 
white,  but  is,  or  ought  to  be,  greatly  saddened  and  offended 
by  quantity  of  black.  Hence  it  follows  that  you  must 
never  put  httle  work  on  wood.  You  must  not  sketch  upon 
it.    You  may  sketch  on  metal  as  much  as  you  please. 

78.  ''Paradox,"  you  will  say,  as  usual.^  "Are  not  all 
our  journals, — and  the  best  of  ^em.  Punchy  par  excellence, 
— ^fiill  of  the  most  brilliantly  swift  and  slight  sketches, 
engraved  on  wood;  while  line-engravings  take  ten  years  to 
produce,  and  cost  ten  guineas  each  when  they  are  done?" 

Yes,  that  is  so;  but  observe,  in  the  first  place,  what 
appears  to  you  a  sketch  on  wood  is  not  so  at  all,  but  a 
most  laborious  and  careful  imitation  of  a  sketch  on  paper ; 
whereas  when  you  see  what  appears  to  be  a  sketch  on 
metal,  it  is  one.  And  in  the  second  place,  so  far  as  the 
popular  £Eushion  is  contrary  to  this  natural  method, — so  far 
as  we  do  in  reality  try  to  produce  effects  of  sketching  in 
wood,  and  of  finish  in  metal,— our  work  is  wrong. 

Those  apparently  careless  and  free  sketches  on  the  wood 
ought  to  have  been  stem  and  deliberate;  those  exquisitely 
toned  and  finished  engravings  on^^etal  ought  to  have 
looked,  instead,  like  free  ink  sketches  on  white  paper.  That 
is  the  theorem  which  I  propose  to  you  for  consideration, 
and  which,  in  the  two  branches  of  its  assertion,  I  hope  to 
prove  to  you ;  the  first  part  of  it  (that  wood-cutting  should 
be  careful),  in  this  present  lecture;  the  second  (that  metal- 
cutting  should  be,  at  least  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  it 
is  now,  slight,  and  free),  in  the  following  one. 

79.  Next,  observe  the  distinction  in  respect  of  thickness^ 

*  [Compare  Eagle  »  NeH,  §  89  (aboTe,  p.  1S7) ;  and  below,  §  179,  p.  420.] 
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and  shade;  and  that,  in  a  word,  all  good  engraving  what- 
soever does  so. 

82.  I  hope  that  my  saying  so  will  make  you  eager  to 
interrupt  me.  ^'  What  1  Rembrandt's  etchings,  and  Lupton's 
mezzotints,  and  Le  Keux's  line  work,^— do  you  mean  to  tell 
us  that  these  ignore  light  and  shade?" 

I  never  said  that  mezzotint  ignored  light  and  shade,  or 
ought  to  do  so.  Mezzotint  is  properly  to  be  considered  as 
chiaroscuro  drawing  on  metal  But  I  do  mean  to  tell  you 
that  both  Rembrandt's  etchings,  and  Le  Keux's  finished 
line-work,  are  misapplied  labour,  in  so  far  as  they  regard 
chiaroscuro;  and  that  consummate  engraving  never  uses  it 
as  a  primal  element  of  pleasure. 

88.  We  have  now  got  our  principles  so  fSstr  defined  that 
I  can  proceed  to  illustration  of  them  by  example. 

Here  are  facsimiles,  very  marvellous  ones,*  of  two  of 
the  best  wood  engravings  ever  produced  by  art, — ^two  sub- 
jects in  Holbein's  Dance  of  Death.  You  will  probably 
like  best  that  I  should  at  once  proceed  to  verify  my  last 
and  most  startling  statement,  that  fine  engraving  disdained 
chiaroscuro. 

This  vignette  (Fig.  4)  represents  a  sunset  in  the  op^i 
mountainous  fields  of  southern  Germany.  And  Holbein  is 
so  entirely  careless  about  the  light  and  shade,  which  a 
Dutchman  would  first  have  thought  of,  as  resulting  from 
the  sunset,  that,  as  he  works,  he  forgets  altogether  where 
his  light  comes  from.  Here,  actually,  the  shadow  of  the 
figure  is  cast  from  the  side,  right  across  the  picture,  while 
the  sun  is  in  front.  And  there  is  not  the  slightest  attempt 
to  indicate  gradation  of  light  in  the  sky,  darkness  in  the 
forest,  or  any  other  positive  element  of  chiaroscuro. 

*  By  Mr.  Burgess.  The  toil  and  skill  necessary  to  produce  a  facsimile 
of  this  degree  of  precision  will  only  be  recognized  by  the  reader  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  of  actual  work.^ 

^  [For  other  references  to  Rembrandfs  etchings,  see  §  180;  to  Lupton's  meso* 
tints.  Vol.  IX.  pp.  L,  16  n. ;  and  to  Le  Keux's  line  engravings.  Vol.  V.  p.  10.] 
s  [For  Rusk'n's  tribute  to  Burgess,  see  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  349  9eq.] 
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This  is  not  because  Holbein  cannot  give  chiaroscuro  if 
he  chooses.  He  is  twenty  times  a  stronger  master  of  it 
than  Rembrandt;  but  he»  therefore,  knows  exactly  when 
and  how  to  use  it;  and  that  wood  engraving  is  not  the 
proper  means  for  it.  The  quantity  of  it  which  is  needful 
for  his  story,  and  will  not,  by  any  sensational  violence, 
^ther  divert,  or  vulgarly  enforce,  the  attention,  he  will 
give;  and  that  with  an  unrivalled  subtlety.  Therefore  I 
must  ask  you  for  a  moment  or  two  to  quit  the  subject  of 
technics,  and  look  what  these  two  woodcuts  mean. 

84.  The  one  I  have  first  shown  you  is  of  a  plough- 
man ploughing  at  evening.  It  is  Holbein's  object,  here,  to 
express  the  diffused  and  intense  light  of  a  golden  summer 
sunset,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  grander  purposes.  A 
modem  French  or  English  chiaroscurist  would  have  covered 
his  sky  with  fleecy  clouds,  and  relieved  the  ploughman's 
hat  aiKl  his  horses  against  it  in  strong  black,  and  put  spark- 
ling touches  on  the  furrows  and  grass.  Holbein  scornfully 
•casts  all  such  tricks  aside;  and  draws  the  whole  scene  in 
pure  white,  with  simple  outlines. 

85.  And  yet,  when  I  put  it  beside  this  second  vignette 
(Fig.  5),  which  is  of  a  preacher  preaching  in  a  feebly  lighted 
church,  you  will  feel  that  the  diffused  warmth  of  the  one 
subject,  and  diffused  twilight  in  the  other,  are  comjdete; 
and  they  will  finally  be  to  you  more  impressive  than  if 
they  had  been  vnx>ught  out  with  every  superficial  means  of 
^ect,  on  each  block. 

For  it  is  as  a  symbol,  not  as  a  scenic  effect,  that  in 
each  case  the  chiaroscuro  is  given.  Holbein,  I  said,^  is  at 
the  head  of  the  painter-reformers,  and  his  Dance  of  Death ' 
is  the  most  energetic  and  telling  of  all  the  forms  given,  in 
this  epoch,  to  the  RaHonaUst  spirit  of  reform,  preaching  the 
new  G^pel  of  Death, — ''It  is  no  matter  whether  you  are 
priest  or  layman,  what  you  believe,  or  what  you  do:  here 
is  the  end."    You  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry,' 

»  rSee  §§  43,  44  (abore,  p.  328).l 

*    For  other  references  to  HolbeiVe  ''Dftnee  of  Deftth,"  see  Vol.  V.  p.  131  n.] 
»  [Below,  §§  105,  183,  199  (pp.  364,  423,  436).] 
xxu.  z 
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that  Botticelli,  in  like  manner,  represents  the  Faithful  and 
Catholic  temper  of  reform. 

86.  The  teaching  of  Holbein  is  therefore  always  melan- 
choly,— ^for  the  most  part  purely  rational;  and  entirely 
furious  in  its  indignation  against  all  who,  either  by  actual 
injustice  in  this  life,  or  by  what  he  holds  to  be  false 
promise  of  another,  destroy  the  good,  or  the  energy,  of  the 
few  days  which  man  has  to  live.  Against  the  rich,  the 
luxurious,  the  Pharisee,  the  false  lawyer,  the  priest,  and 
the  unjust  judge,  Holbein  uses  his  fiercest  mockery;  but 
he  is  never  himself  unjust ;  never  caricatures  or  equivocates ; 
gives  the  facts  as  he  Imows  them,  with  explanatory  symbols, 
few  and  clear. 

87.  Among  the  powers  which  he  hates,  the  pathetic  and 
ingenious  preaching  of  imtruth  is  one  of  the  cliief ;  and  it 
is  curious  to  find  his  biographer,  knowing  this,  and  reason-* 
ing,  as  (rcrman  critics  nearly  alwajrs  do,  from  acquired 
knowledge,  not  perception,  imagine  instantly  that  he  sees 
h}rpocrisy  in  the  face  of  Holbein's  preacher.  **How  skii- 
fiiUy,"  says  Dr.  Woltmann,  "is  the  preacher  propounding 
his  doctrines;  how  thordughly  is  his  hypocrisy  expressed  in 
the  features  of  his  countenance,  and  in  the  gestures  of  his 
hands.'' ^  But  look  at  the  cut  yourself,  candidly.  I  chal- 
lenge you  to  find  the  slightest  trace  of  hypocrisy  in  either 
feature  or  gesture.  Holbein  knew  better.  It  is  not  the 
hypocrite  who  has  power  in  the  pulpit.  It  is  the  sincere 
preacher  of  untruth  who  does  mischief  there.'  The  hypo- 
crite's place  of  power  is  in  trade,  or  in  general  society; 
none  but  the  sincere  ever  get  fittal  influence  in  the  pulpit. 
This  man  is  a  refined  gentleman — ascetic,  earnest,  thought- 
ful, and  kind.  He  scarcely  uses  the  vantage  even  of  his 
pulpit,— comes  aside  out  of  it,  as  an  eager  man  would, 
pleading ;  he  is  intent  cm  being  understood — is  understood  ; 
his  congregation  are  delighted — ^you  might  hear  a  pin  drop 
among  them:  one  is  asleep  indeed,  who  cannot  see  him 

^  [See  p.  276  of  the  book  cited,  abov^,  on  p.  326.1 

'  [Coropure  FictUm,  Fair  and  Fmtl,  §  120,  where  this  pasiage  is  referred  to.] 
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(being  under  the  pulpit),  and  asleep  just  because  the  teacher 
is  as  gentle  as  he  is  earnest,  and  speaks  quietly. 

88.  How  are  we  to  know,  then,  that  he  speaks  in  vain  ? 
First,  because  among  all  his  hearers  you  will  not  find  one 
shrewd  face.  They  are  all  either  simple  or  stupid  people: 
there  is  one  nice  woman  in  front  of  all  (else  Holbein's 
representation  had  been  caricature),  but  she  is  not  a  shrewd 
one. 

Secondly,  by  the  light  and  shade.  The  church  is  not 
in  extreme  darkness — ^far  £rom  that ;  a  grey  twUight  is  over 
everything,  but  the  sun  is  totally  shut  out  of  it; — not  a 
ray  comes  in  even  at  the  window — tluxt  is  darker  than  the 
walls,  or  vault. 

Lastly,  and  chiefly,  by  the  mocking  expression  of  Death. 
Mocking,  but  not  angry.  The  man  has  been  preaching 
what  he  thought  true.  Death  laughs  at  him,  but  is  not 
indignant  with  him. 

Death  comes  quietly :  /  am  going  to  be  preacher  now ; 
here  is  your  own  hour-glass,  ready  for  me.  You  have 
spoken  many  words  in  your  day.  But  ''of  the  things 
which  you  have  spoken,  this  is  the  sum," — ^your  death- 
warrant,  signed  and  sealed.     There's  your  text  for  to-day. 

89.  Of  this  other  picture,  the  meaning  is  more  plain, 
and  far  more  beautiful.  The  husbandman  is  old  and  gaunt, 
and  has  passed  his  days,  not  in  speaking,  but  pressing  the 
iron  into  the  ground.  And  the  payment  for  his  life's  work 
is,  that  he  is  clothed  in  rags,  and  his  feet  are  bare  on  the 
dods ;  and  he  has  no  hat — ^but  the  brim  of  a  hat  only,  and 
his  long,  unkempt  grey  hair  comes  through.  But  all  the 
air  is  full  of  warmth  and  of  peace ;  and,  beyond  his  village 
church,  there  is,  at  last,  light  indeed.  His  horses  lag  in 
the  furrow,  and  his  own  limbs  totter  and  fail:  but  one 
comes  to  help  him.  "  It  is  a  long  field,"  says  Death ;  "  but 
well  get  to  the  end  of  it  to-day, — you  and  I.** 

90.  And  now  that  we  know  the  meaning,  we  are  able 
to  discuss  the  technical  qualities  farther. 

Both  of  these  engravings,  you  will  find,  are  executed 
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l^th  blunt  lines;  but  more  thttn  that,  they  we  executed 
with  quiet  lines,  entirely  steady. 

Now,  here  I  have  in  my  hand  a  lively  wxKxlcut  of  the 
present  day — a  good  aven^  type  of  tiie  modem  style  of 
wood-cutting,  which  you  will  all  recognise.''^ 

The  shade  in  this  is  drawn  on  the  wood  (not  cut^  bat 
drawn,  observe),  at  the  rate  of  at  least  ten  lines  in  a 
second:  Holbein's,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  line  in  thi«e 
seconds,  t 

91.  Now  there  are  two  different  matters  to  be  eon- 
sidered  with  respect  to  these  two  opposed  methods  of 
execution.  The  first,  that  the  rapid  work,  though  easy  to 
the  artist,  is  very  difficult  to  the  woodcutter;  so  that  it 
implies  instantly  a  separation  between  the  two  crafts,  and 
that  your  woodcutter  has  ceased  to  be  a  draughtsman.  I 
shall  return  to  this  point.^  I  wish  to  insist  on  the  otiier 
first;  namely,  the  efiect  of  the  more  deliberate  method  on 
the  drawing  itself. 

92.  When  the  hand  moves  at  the  rate  of  ten  lines  in  a 
second,  it  is  indeed  under  the  government  of  tibe  muscles 
of  the  wrist  and  shoulder ;  but  it  cannot  possibly  be  under 
the  comfdete  government  of  the  brains.  I  am  able  to  do 
this  zigzag  line  evenly,  because  I  have  got  the  use  of  the 
band  from  practice;  and  the  faster  it  is  done,  the  evener 
it  will  be.  But  I  have  no  mental  authority  over  every 
line  I  thus  lay:  chance  regulates  them.  Whereas,  when  I 
draw  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  seconds  to  eadi  line,  my 
hand  disobeys  the  muscles  a  little — ^the  mechanical  accuracy 
is  not  so  great;  nay,  there  ceases  to  be  any  appearance 
of  dexterity  at  all.  But  there  is,  in  reality,  more  manual 
skill  required  in  the  slow  work  than  in  the  swift, — and  all 
the  while  the  band  is  thoroughly  under  the  orders  of  the 

♦  The  ordinaiy  title-page  of  Punch, 

t  In  the  lecture-room,  the  relative  rates  of  execution  yfttt  shown;  I 
arrive  at  this  estimate  by  timing  the  completion  of  two  small  pieces  of  shade 
in  the  two  methods. 

i  [See  below,  §  96,  p.  dd8.] 
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braiiis.  Holbein  deliberately  resolves,  for  every  line,  as  it 
goes  along,  that  it  shall  be  so  thick,  so  far  from  the  ne^t, 
— that  it  shall  begin  here,  and  stop  there.  And  he  is 
delib»ately  assigning  the  utmost  quantity  of  meaning  to  it^ 
that  a  line  will  carry. 

98.  It  is  not  fair,  however,  to  compare  common  work 
of  one  age  with  the  best  of  another.  Here  is  a  woodcut  of 
Tenniel's,  which  I  think  contains  as  high  qualities  as  it  is 
possible  to  find  in  modem  s^rL*  I  hold  it  as  beyond  others 
fine,  because  there  is  not  the  slightest  caricature  in  it.  No 
face,  no  attitude,  is  pushed  beyond  the  degree  of  natural 
humour  they  would  have  posseted  in  life;  and  in  precision 
of  momentary  expression,  the  drawing  is  equal  to  the  art 
of  any  time,  and  shows  power  which  would,  if  regulated, 
be  quite  adequate  to  producing  an  immortal  work. 

94.  Why,  then,  is  it  not  immortal?  You  yourselves,  in 
compliance  with  whose  demand  it  was  done,  forgot  it  the 
next  week.  It  will  become  historically  interesting;  but  no 
man  of  true  knowledge  and  feeling  will  ever  keep  this 
in  his  cabinet  of  treasure,  as  he  does  these  woodcuts  of 
Holbein's.' 

The  reason  is  that  this  is  base  coin,  —  alloyed  gold. 
There  is  gold  in  it,  but  also  a  quantity  of  brass  and  lead 
— ^wilfully  added — ^to  make  it  fit  for  the  public.  Holbein's 
is  beaten  gold,  seven  times  tried  in  the  fire.'  Of  which 
commonplace  but  useful  metaphor  the  meaning  here  is, 
^t,  that  to  catch  the  vulgar  eye  a  quantity  of, — so-called, 
-flight  and  shade  is  added  by  Tenniel.  It  is  effective  to 
Vk  Ignorant  eye,  and  is  ingeniously  disposed;  but  it  is 
entirdly  conventional  and  false,  unendurable  by  any  person 
who  knows  what  chiaroscuro  is. 

*  John  Bull  as  Sir  Oliver  Surfaee,  with  Sir  Peter  Teaile  and  Joseph 
Surface.     It  appeared  In  Punckg  earlj  in  186S.' 

1  [Compare  §  124  (below,  p.  878).] 

*  rPtelms  zii.  6,  Levi.  10;  Daniel  zil  10;  1  Peter  i.  7;  Revelation  iu.  la] 

'  [A  wrong  reference.  The  cartoon  appeared  in  the  number  for  November  2, 
1872,  entitled  ^'Astnoa  Redux/'  illustrating  the  appointment  of  Lord  Selbome  as 
Lerd  Chancellor.  For  other  refefenoes  to  Tenniel,  see  below,  §§  100,  124^  179 
(pp.  861,  378,  420) ;  and  Vol.  XDL  p.  148  and  «.] 
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Secondly,  for  one  line  that  Holbein  lajs^  Tenniel  has  a 
dozen.  There  are,  for  instance,  a  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
lines  in  Sir  Peter  Teazle's  wig,  without  counting  dots  and 
slight  cross-hatching; — but  the  entire  face  and  flowing  hair 
of  Holbein's  preacher  are  done  with  forty-five  lines,  all 
told 

95.  Now  observe  what  a  different  state  of  mind  the 
two  artists  must  be  in  on  such  conditions ;— one,  never  in  a 
hurry,  never  doing  anything  that  he  knows  is  wrong;  never 
doing  a  line  badly  that  he  can  do  better;  and  appealing 
only  to  the  feelings  of  sensitive  persons^  and  the  judg- 
ment of  attentive  ones.  That  is  Holbein's  habit  of  souL 
What  is  the  habit  of  soul  of  every  modem  engraver? 
Always  in  a  hiury;  everywhere  doing  things  which  he 
knows  to  be  wrong — (Tenniel  knows  his  light  and  shade 
to  be  wrong  as  well  as  I  do) — continually  doing  things 
badly  which  he  was  able  to  do  better ;  and  appealing  exclu- 
sively to  the  feelings  of  the  dull,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
inattentive. 

Do  you  suppose  that  is  not  enough  to  make  the  differ- 
ence between  mortal  and  immortal  art, — ^the  original  genius 
being  supposed  alike  in  both  ?  ^ 

96.  Thus  far  of  the  state  of  the  artist  himself.  I  pass 
next  to  the  relation  between  him  and  his  subordinate,  the 
woodcutter. 

The  modem  artist  requires  him  to  cut  a  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  lines  in  the  wig  only, — ^the  old  artist  requires 
him  to  cut  forty-five  for  the  face,  and  long  hair,  altogether. 
The  actual  proportion  is  roughly,  and  on  the  average,  about 
one  to  twenty  of  cost  in  manual  labour,  ancient  to  modem, 
— the  twentieth  part  of  the  mechanical  labour,  to  produce 
an  immortal  instead  of  a  perishable  work, — ^the  twentieth 
part  of  the  labour;  and — ^which  is  the  greatest  difference  of 

*  In  preparing  these  passages  for  the  press,  I  feel  perpetual  need  of 
qualifications  and  limitations,  for  it  is  impossible  to  surpass  the  humour,  or 
precision  of  expressional  touch,  in  the  really  golden  parts  of  Tenniers  works ; 
and  they  may  be  immortal^  aa  representing  what  is  best  in  their  day. 
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all — ^that  twentieth  part,  at  once  less  mechanically  difficult, 
and  more  mentally  pleasant.  Mr.  Ottley,  in  his  general 
History  of  Engraxnng^^  says,  "The  greatest  difficulty  in 
wood  engraving  occurs  in  clearing  out  the  minute  quad- 
rangular lights;''  and  in  any  modem  woodcut  you  will  see 
that  where  the  lines  of  the  drawing  cross  each  other  to  pro- 
duce shade,  the  white  interstices  are  cut  out  so  neatly  that 
there  is  no  appearance  of  any  jag  or  break  in  the  lines; 
they  look  exactly  as  if  they  had  been  drawn  with  a  pen.  It 
is  chiefly  difficult  to  cut  the  pieces  clearly  out  when  the 
lines  cross  at  right  angles;  easier  when  they  form  oblique 
or  diamond-shaped  interstices;  but  in  any  case  some  half- 
dozen  cuts,  and  in  square  crossings  as  many  as  twenty,  are 
required  to  clear  one  interstice.  Therefore  if  I  carelessly 
draw  six  strokes  with  my  pen  across  other  six,  I  produce 
twenty-five  interstices,  each  of  which  will  need  at  least  six, 
perhaps  twenty,  careful  touches  of  the  burin  to  clear  out, — 
say  ten  for  an  average;  and  I  demand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  exquisitely  precise  touches  from  my  engrave,  to  render 
ten  careless  ones  of  mine. 

97.  Now  I  take  up  Punchy  at  his  best.  The  whole  of 
the  left  side  of  John  Bidl's  waistcoat — ^the  shadow  on  his 
knee-breeches  and  greatcoat — ^the  whole  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  gown,  and  of  John 
Bull's  and  Sir  Peter  Teazle's  complexions, 
are  worked  with  finished  precision  of  cross- 
hatching.  These  have  indeed  some  purpose 
in  their  texture;  but  in  the  most  wanton 
and  gratuitous  way,  the  wall  below  the 
window  is  cross-hatched  too,  and  that  not  with  a  double, 
but  a  treble  line  (Fig.  4). 

There  are  about  thirty  of  these  colunms,  with  thirty-five 
interstices  each:  approximately,  1050 — certainly  not  fewer — 
interstices  to  be  deliberately  cut  clear,  to  get  that  two 
inches  square  of  shadow. 

1  [An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  mnd  Early  Hidory  ^  Enyraoing,  hj  WiUiam  Young 
Ottiej,  1816,  vol.  L  p.  4.] 
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Now  calculste— or  think  enough  to  fed  the  impossi- 
bility of  calculating — ^the  number  of  woodcuts  used  daily  for 
our  popular  prints,  and  how  many  men  are  night  and  day 
cutting  1050  square  holes  to  the  square  inch,  as  the  occu- 
pation of  their  manly  life.  And  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  and 
the  North  Americans  fancy  they  have  abolished  slavery  1^ 

98.  The  workman  cannot  have  even  the  consolation  of 
pride ;  for  his  task,  even  in  its  finest  accompli^ment,  is  net 
really  difficult,-— only  tedious.  When  you  have  once  got 
into  the  practice,  it  is  as  easy  as  lying.  To  cut  regular 
hcies  without  a  purpose  is  easy  enou^ ;  but  to  cut  trregular 
holes  xmth  a  purpose,  that  is  difficult,  for  ever ; — no  tricks  of 
tool  or  trade  will  give  you  power  to  do  that 

The  supposed  difficulty — the  thing  which,  at  all  events 
it  takes  time  to  leam,  is  to  cut  the  interstices  neat,  and 
each  like  the  other.  But  is  there  any  reason,  do  yoa 
suppose,  for  their  being  neat,  and  each  like  the  other?  So 
far  from  it,  they  would  be  twenty  times  prettier  if  they 
were  irregular,  and  each  different  from  the  other.  And  an 
old  woodcutter,  instead  of  taking  pride  in  cutting  these 
interstices  smooth  »id  alike,  resolutely  cuts  them  rough  and 
irregular;  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  never  to  have  aiqr 
more  than  are  wanted,  this  being  only  one  part  of  the 
general  system  of  intelligent  manipulation,  which  made  so 
good  an  artist  of  the  engraver  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
of  any  standard  old  woodcut,  whether  the  draughtsman 
engraved  it  himself  or  not.  I  should  imagine,  from  the 
character  and  subtlety  of  the  touch,  that  every  line  of  the 
Dance  of  Death  had  been  engraved  by  Holbein;  we  know 
it  was  not,  and  that  there  can  be  no  certainty  given  by 
even  the  finest  pieces  of  wood  execution  of  anything  more 
than  perfect  hannony  between  the  designer  and  workman. 
And  consider  how  much  this  harmony  demands  in  the  latter. 
Not  that  the  modem  engraver  is  unintelligent  in  appljring 

^  [Compare  what  Ruskiu  lajB  of  the  alaverj  of  engraring  in  The  OeihtM  qf  Aglaia, 
65  (VoL  XIX.  p.  103);  and  for  hia  views  on  alavary  and  the  Americaa  CEtiI 
ar,  see  Vol.  XvlL  pp.  264  n.,  432,  476.] 
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his  mechanical  skill:    very  often  he    greatly  improves  the 
drawing ;  but  we  never  could  mistake  his  hand  for  Hcdbein's. 

99.  The  true  meoit,  then,  of  wood  execution,  as  regards 
this  matter  of  cross-hatching,  is  first  that  there  be  no 
more  crossing  than  necessary;  secondly,  that  all  the  inter- 
stices be  various,  and  rough.  You  may  look  through  the 
entire  series  of  the  Dance  of  Death  without  finding  any 
cross-hatching  whatever,  except  in  a  few  unimportant  bite 
of  background,  so  rude  as  to  need  scarcely  more  than 
one  touch  to  each  interstice.  Albert  Diirer  crosses  more 
definitely;  but  yet,  in  any  fold  of  his  drapery,  every  white 
spot  differs  in  size  from  every  other,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  whole  is  delightful,  by  the  kind  of  variety  which  the 
spots  on  a  leopard  have.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  where  either  expression  or  form  can 
be  rendered  by  the  shape  of  the  fights  and  darks,  the  old 
engraver  becomes  as  careful  as  in  an  ordinary  ground  he 
is  careless. 

The  endeavour,  with  your  own  hand,  and  common  pen 
and  ink,  to  copy  a  small  piece  of  either  of  the  two  Holbein 
woodcuts  (Figures  4  and  5)  will  prove  this  to  you  better 
than  any  woids. 

100.  I  said  that,  had  Tenniel  been  rightly  trained,  there 
might  have  been  tlie  making  of  a  Holbein,  or  nearly  a 
Holbein,  in  hiuL  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  can  turn  from  his 
work  to  that  of  a  man  who  was  not  trained  at  all,  and 
who  was,  witiiout  training,  Holbein's  equaL 

Equal,  in  the  sense  that  this  brown  stone,  in  my  left 
hand,  is  the  equal,  though  not  the  likeness,  of  that  in  my 
right  They  are  both  of  the  same  true  and  pure  crystal; 
but  the  one  is  brown  with  iron,  and  never  touched  by 
forming  hand;  the  other  has  never  been  in  rough  com- 
panionship, and  has  been  exquisitely  polished.  So  with 
these  two  men.     The  one  was  the  compani<m  of  Erasmus 

>  [CompMW  Rntklii't  maaif  refertnees  to  tba  quality  of  vwinX/aj  or  ipDttiiMps  in 
art:  Vol  XX.  Ik  349  n.] 
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and  Sir  Thomas  More/  His  fitther  was  so  good  an  artist 
that  you  cannot  always  tell  their  drawings  asunder.  But 
the  other  was  a  farmer's  son;  and  learned  his  trade  in  the 
back  shops  of  Newcastle. 

Yet  the  first  book  I  asked  you  to  get  was  his  biography ;' 
and  in  this  frame  are  set  together  a  drawing  by  Hans 
Holbein,  and  one  by  Thomas  Bewick.'  I  know  which  is 
most  scholarly;  but  I  do  not  know  which  is  best. 

101.  It  is  much  to  say  for  the  self-taught  Englishman; 
— ^yet  do  not  congratulate  yourselves  on  his  simplicity.  I 
told  you,  a  little  while  since,  that  the  English  nobles  had 
left  the  history  of  birds  to  be  written,  and  their  spots  to 
be  drawn,  by  a  printer's  lad ;  ^ — but  I  did  not  tell  you  their 
farther  loss  in  the  fact  that  this  printer's  lad  could  have 
written  their  own  histories,  and  drawn  their  own  spots,  if 
they  had  let  him.  But  they  had  no  history  to  be  written; 
and  were  too  closely  maculate  to  be  portrayed; — white 
ground  in  most  places  altogether  obsciured.  Had  there 
been  Mores  and  Henrys  to  draw,  Bewick  could  have  drawn 
them;  and  would  have  found  his  function.  As  it  was,  the 
nobles  of  his  day  left  him  to  draw  the  frogs,  and  pigs,  and 
sparrows — of  his  day,  which  seemed  to  him,  in  his  solitiide, 
the  best  types  of  its  Nobility.^  No  si^t  or  thought  of 
beautiful  things  was  ever  granted  him; — no  heroic  creature, 
goddess-bom — ^how  much  less  any  native  Deity — ever  shone 
upon  him.  To  his  utterly  English  mind,  the  straw  of  the 
sty,  and  its  tenantry,  were  abiding  truth; — ^the  cloud  of 
Olympus,  and  its  tenantry,  a  child's  dream.  He  could  draw 
a  pig,  but  not  an  Aphrodite.^ 

102.  The  three  pieces  of  woodcut  from  his  Fables  (the 

1  [Compare  ''Sir  JoshuA  and  Holbein/'  §  15  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  13).] 
>  ;See  Araira  PenMiei,  §  210  (Vol.  XX.  p.  366  and  a.).] 
'  [RuBkin  did  not  place  this  frame  in  his  School.] 

*  [A  reference  to  tne  first  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  Birds^  delivered  in  March 
:  see  Love's  Memie,  §  3b    For  a  partial  correction  of  the  statement^  see  below, 
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p.  468  n.] 

^  [For  a  similar  reference  to  Bewick's  satirical  intent^  see  Vol.  XIII.  jp^  436  a.1 
*  [The  phrase  is  here  repeated  from  the  lecture  on  ''The  School  of  Florence, 

AnUra  Pentelid,  §  210  (Vol.  XX.  p.  366),  and  Uctutf  an  Landtot^,  §  80  (above, 

p.  68).] 
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two  lower  ones  enlarged)  in  the  opposite  plate,^  show  his 
utmost  strength  and  utmost  rudeness.  I  must  endeavour 
to  make  you  thoroughly  understand  both: — ^the  magnificent 
artistic  powa,  the  flawless  virtue,  veracity,  tenderness, — ^the 
infinite  humour  of  the  man ;  and  yet  the  difference  between 
England  and  Florence,  in  the  use  they  make  of  such  gifts 
in  their  children. 

For  the  moment,  however,  I  confine  myself  to  the 
examination  of  technical  points;  and  we  must  follow  our 
former  conclusions  a  little  further. 

108.  Because  our  lines  in  wood  must  be  thick,  it  be- 
comes an  extreme  virtue  in  wood  engraving  to  economize 
lines, — ^not '  merely,  as  in  all  other  art,  to  save  time  and 
power,  but  because,  our  lines  being  necessarily  Uunt,  we 
must  make  up  our  minds  to  do  with  fewer,  by  many,  than 
are  in  the  object.     But  is  this  necessarily  a  disadvantage? 

Absolutdyf  an  immense  disadvantage, — a  woodcut  never 
can  be  so  beautiful  or  good  a  thing  as  a  painting,  or  line 
engraving.  But  in  its  own  separate  and  useful  way,  an 
excellent  thing,  because,  practised  rightly,  it  exercises  in 
the  artist,  and  sununons  in  you,  the  habit  of  abstraction;' 
that  is  to  say,  of  deciding  what  are  the  essential  points  in 
the  things  you  see,  and  seizing  these ;  a  habit  entirely  neces- 
sary to  strong  humanity;  and  so  natural  to  all  humanity, 
that  it  leads,  in  its  indolent  and  undisciplined  states,  to  dl 
the  vulgar  amateur's  liking  of  sketches  better  than  pictures.' 
The  sketch  seems  to  put  the  thing  for  him  into  a  concen- 
trated and  exciting  form. 

104.  Observe,  thoefore,  to  guard  you  from  this  error, 
that  a  bad  sketch  is  good  for  nothing ;  and  that  nobody  can 
make  a  good   sketch  unless  they  generally   are  trying  to 

^  [All  Are  from  Bewick's  jEtop.  The  Venus  (here  reyersed)  is  from  the  heed- 
piece  to  ''The  Young  Man  and  his  Gat,"  p.  361 ;  the  pig  is  from  the  tailpiece  to 
^'The  Boar  and  the  Am,"  p.  206;  the  frog  b  from  the  tailpiece  to  ''The  Frogs 
and  their  King,"  p.  136.  The  two  enlargements  are  in  the  Educational  Series, 
Noa.  188  and  187  (VoL  XXI.  p.  91).  For  further  reference  to  the  Venus,  see 
helow,  §§  127,  164|  168.  162  (pp.  380,  389,  400,  403,  407).] 

*  [Compare  the  paraUel  passage  in  Ouhiw  ^  AgUUa,  §  110  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  154).] 

'  [Compare  VoL  V.  p.  186.] 
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imagine  that  most  of  my  pupils  would  think  me  very 
tyrannical  if  I  requested  them  to  do  anjiiiing  of  the  kind 
themselves.  And  yet,  when  you  see  in  the  shop  windows 
a  line  engraving  IDce  this,*  or  this,*  either  of  which  con- 
tains, alone,  as  much  work  as  fifty  pages  of  the  manuscript 
book,  or  fifty  such  drawings  as  mine,  you  look  upon  its 
effect  as  quite  a  matter  of  course, — ^you  never  say  "how 
wonderful"  that  is,  nor  consider  how  you  would  like  to 
have  to  live,  by  producing  anything  of  the  same  kind 
yourselves. 

115.  Yet  you  cannot  suppose  it  is  in  reality  easier  to 
draw  a  line  with  a  cutting  point,  not  seeing  the  effect  at 
all,  or,  if  any  effect,  seeing  a  gleam  of  light  instead  of  dark- 
ness, than  to  draw  your  black  line  at  once  on  the  white 
paper?  You  cannot  really  think t  that  there  is  something 
complacent,  sympathetic,  and  helpful  in  the  nature  of  steel ; 
so  that  while  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  may  always  be  con- 
sidered an  achievement  proving  cleverness  in  the  sketcher, 
a  sketch  on  steel  comes  out  by  mere  favour  of  the  indul- 
gent metal;  or  that  the  plate  is  woven  like  a  piece  of 
pattern  silk,  and  the  pattern  is  developed  by  pasteboard 
cards  punched  full  of  holes?  Not  so.  Look  close  at  this 
engraving,  or  take  a  smaller  and  simpler  one.  Turner's  Mer- 
ciuy  and  Argus, — ^imagine  it  to  be  a  drawing  in  pen  and 
ink,  and  yourself  required  similarly  to  produce  its  parallel  1 
True,  the  steel  point  has  the  one  advantage  of  not  blotting, 
but  it  has  tenfold  or  twentyfold  disadvantage,  in  that  you 

*  Miller's  large  plate  of  the  Grand  Canal,  Venice^  after  Turner;  and 
Goodall's,  of  Tivoli,  after  Turner.  The  other  examples  referred  to  are  left 
in  the  University  Galleries.^ 

t  This  paragraph  was  not  read  at  the  lecture,  time  not  allowing : — it  is 
part  of  what  I  wrote  on  engraving  some  years  ago,  in  the  papers  for  the 
Art  Journal,  called  the  Ceshu  of  Aglaia.^ 

^  [llie  enmvings  are  in  the  Rusldn  Art  Collection ;  Reference  Series^  Noe.  16S 
and  154  (Vol  XXL  p.  41).  For  another  reference  to  Miller's,  see  helow,  §  135, 
p.  385.  Raskin's  copies  from  ProuVs  lithographs  were  afterwards  removed  by  him ; 
he  presented  one  of  them  to  Mr.  Macdonidd.J 

*  [The  small  editions  add  "Refer  now  f»  On  the  Old  Road"  where  several  pas 
from  the  Cutus  were  then  printed.    See  in  this  edition  Vol  XIX.  pp.  90-92.] 
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cannot  slur,  nor  efface,  except  in  a  very  resolute  and  labo- 
rious way,  nor  play  with  it,  nor  even  see  what  you  are 
doing  with  it  at  the  moment,  far  less  the  effect  that  is  to 
be.  You  must  feel  what  you  are  doing  with  it,  and  know 
precisely  what  you  have  got  to  do;  how  deep,  how  broad, 
how  far  apart  your  lines  must  be,  etc.  and  etc.  (a  coupk 
of  lines  of  etceteras  would  not  be  enough  to  imply  all  you 
must  know).  But  suppose  the  plate  were  only  a  pen  draw- 
ing: take  your  pen — ^your  finest — and  just  try  to  copy  the 
leaves  that  entangle  the  head  of  lo,^  and  her  head  itself; 
remembering  always  that  the  kind  of  work  required  here  is 
mere  child's  play  compared  to  that  of  fine  figure  engraving. 
Nevertheless,  take  a  small  magnifying  glass  to  this — count 
the  dots  and  lines  that  gradate  the  nostrils  and  the  edges 
of  the  facial  bone;  notice  how  the  light  is  left  on  tiie 
top  of  the  head  by  the  stopping,  at  its  outline,  of  the 
coarse  touches  which  form  the  shadows  under  the  leaves; 
examine  it  well,  and  then — I  humbly  ask  of  you — try  to 
do  a  piece  of  it  yourself  1  You  devM  sketcher — ^you  young 
lady  or  gentleman  of  genius — ^you  ^e-glassed  dilettante — ^you 
current  writer  of  criticism  royally  plural, — I  beseech  you, — 
do  it  yourself;  do  the  merely  etcfa^  outline  yourself  if  no 
more.  Look  you, — ^you  hold  your  etching-needle  this  way, 
as  you  would  a  pencil,  nearly;  and  then, — ^you  scratch  with 
itt  it  is  as  easy  as  Ipng.  Or  if  you  think  that  too  diffi- 
cult, take  an  easier  piece; — ^take  ^her  of  the  light  spiays 
of  foKage  that  rise  against  the  fortress  on  the  right,  pass 
your  lens'  over  them — ^look  how  their  fine  outline  is  first 
drawn,  leaf  by  leaf;  then  how  the  distant  rock  is  put  in 
between,  with  broken  lines,  mostly  stopping  before  they 
touch  the  leaf-outtine;  and  again,  I  pray  you,  do  it  your- 
self,— ^if  not  on  that  scale,  on  a  larger.  Go  on  into  the 
hollows  of  the  distant  rock, — traverse  its  thickets, — ^number 
its  towers; — count  how  many  lines  there  are  in  a  laurel 
bush — in  an  arch — ^in  a  casement;  some  hundred  and  fifty, 

>  rrhe  Cestus  reads  ".  .  .  entangle  the  nearert  ooVb  haad  and  tha  haad  itself."] 
'  [For  ''pass  your  lent,"  the  CeHaa  reads  ''pat  yoar  f(iam"'\ 
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or  two  hundred,  deliberately  drawn  lines,  you  will  find,  in 
every  square  quarter  of  an  inch ; — ^say  three  thousand  to  the 
inchf — each,  with  skilful  intent,  put  in  its  place!  and  then 
consider  what  the  ordinary  sketcher's  work  must  appear,  to 
the  men  who  have  been  trained  to  thisl 

116.  '^But  might  not  more  have  been  done  by  three 
thousand  lines  to  a  square  inch?''  you  will  perhaps  ask. 
Well,  possibly*  It  may  be  with  Ihies  as  with  soldiers: 
three  hundred,  knowing  their  work  thoroughly,  may  be 
stronger  than  three  thousand  less  sure  of  their  aim.  We 
shall  have  to  press  close  home  this  question  about  numbers 
and  purpose  presently; — it  is  not  the  question  now.  Sup- 
pose certain  results  required, — atmospheric  dTects,  surface 
textures,  transparencies  of  shade,  concisions  of  light, — then, 
more  could  not  be  done  with  less.  There  are  engravings 
of  this  modem  school,  of  which,  with  respect  to  their 
particular  aim,  it  nuty  be  said,  most  truly,  they  ''cannot 
be  better  done.**^ 

Here  is  one  just  finished,— or,  at  least,  finished  to  the 
eyes  of  ordinary  mortals,  though  its  fastidious  master  means 
to  retouch  it ; — a  quite  pure  line  engraving,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Henry  Jeens;'  (in  calling  it  pure  line,  I  mean  that  there 
are  no  mixtures  of  mezzotint  or  any  mechanical  tooling,  but 
all  is  steady  hand-work,)  from  a  picture  by  Mr.  Army- 
tage,  which,  without  possessing  any  of  the  highest  claims 
to  admiration,  is  yet  free  from  tiie  vulgar  vices  which  dis- 
grace most  of  our  popular  religious  art;  and  is  so  sweet 
in  the  fancy  of  it  as  to  deserve,  better  than  many  works 
of  higher  power,  the  pains  of  the  engraver  to  make  it  a 
common  possession.  It  is  meant  to  help  us  to  imagine  the 
evening  of  the  day  when  the  father  and  mother  of  Christ 
had  been  seeking  Him  through  Jerusalem:  they  have  come 
to   a   well   where  women   are   drawing  water;  St.  Joseph 

^  [Here  the  reprint  from  the  CuHu  qf  Aglaia  ends.  The  refereuce  it  to  earlier 
paesaffes  in  that  essay,  where  Durer's  sayinff  was  quoted :  see  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  62,  72.] 

>  [1827-1879.  The  engraving  here  referred  to  is  of  ''Joseoh  and  Mary/'  by 
E.  Armytage^  KA.    For  another  reference  to  the  artist,  see  Vol.  XIV.  p.  2(^.] 
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passes  on, — ^but  the  tired  Madonna,  leaning  on  the  well's 
margin,  asks  wistfully  of  the  women  if  they  have  seen  such 
and  such  a  child  astray.  Now  will  you  just  look  for  a 
while  into  the  lines  by  which  the  expression  of  the  weary 
and  anxious  face  is  rendered;  see  how  unerring  they  are,— 
how  calm  and  clear;  and  think  how  many  questions  have 
to  be  determined  in  drawing  the  most  minute  portion  of 
any  one, — ^its  curve, — ^its  thickness, — ^its  distance  from  the 
next, — ^its  own  preparation  for  ending,  invisibly,  where  it 
ends.  Think  what  the  precision  must  be  in  these  that 
trace  the  edge  of  the  lip,  and  make  it  look  quivering  with 
disappointment,  or  in  these  which  have  made  the  eyelash 
heavy  with  restrained  tears. 

117.  Or  if,  as  must  be  the  case  with  many  of  my  audi- 
ence, it  is  impossible  for  you  to  conceive  the  difficulties 
here  overcome,  look  merely  at  the  draperies,  and  other 
varied  substances  represented  in  the  plate;  see  how  silk, 
and  linen,  and  stone,  and  pottery,  and  flesh,  are  all  sepa- 
rated in  texture,  and  gradated  in  light,  by  the  most  subtle 
artifices  and  appliances  of  line, — of  which  artifices,  and  the 
nature  of  the  mechanical  labour  throughout,  I  must  endea- 
vour to  give  you  to-day  a  more  distinct  conception  than 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  forming.  But  as  I  shall  have  to 
blame  some  of  these  methods  in  their  general  result,  and 
I  do  not  wish  any  word  of  general  blame  to  be  associated 
with  this  most  excellent  and  carei^l  plate  by  Mr.  Jeens,  I 
will  pass,  for  special  examination,  to  one  already  in  your 
Reference  Series,  which  for  the  rest  exhibits  more  various 
treatment  in  its  combined  landscape,  background,  and  figures; 
the  Belle  Jardiniere  of  Raphael,  drawn  and  engraved  by 
the  Baron  Desnoyers.^ 

You  see,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  ground,  stones,  and 
other  coarse  siurfaces  are  distinguished  from  the  flesh  and 
draperies  by  broken  and  wriggled  lines.  Those  broken  lines 
cannot  be  executed  with  the  burin,  they  are  etched  in  the 

1  [See  Reference  Series,  No.  103  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  d6) ;  and  for  a  further  reference 
to  the  engravings  §  231  (below,  p.  466).] 
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early  states  of  the  plate,  and  are  a  modem  artifice,  never 
used  by  old  engravers;  partly  because  the  older  men  were 
not  masters  of  the  art  of  etching,  but  chiefly  because  even 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  it  would  not  employ  lines 
of  this  nature.  They  have  been  developed  by  the  import- 
ance of  landscape  in  modem  engraving,  and  have  produced 
some  valuable  results  in  small  plates,  especially  of  archi- 
tecture. But  they  are  entirely  erroneous  in  principle,  for 
the  surface  of  stones  and  leaves  is  not  broken  or  jagged  in 
this  manner,  but  consists  of  mossy,  or  blooming,  or  other- 
wise organic  texture,  which  cannot  be  represented  by  these 
coarse  lines;  their  general  consequence  has  therefore  been 
to  withdraw  the  mind  of  the  observer  from  all  beautiful  and 
tender  characters  in  foreground,  and  eventually  to  destroy 
the  very  school  of  landscape  engraving  which  gave  birth  to 
them. 

Considered,  however,  as  a  means  of  relieving  more  deli- 
cate textures,  they  are  in  some  degree  legitimate,  being,  in 
fact,  a  kind  of  chasing  or  jagging  one  part  of  the  plate 
surface  in  order  to  throw  out  the  delicate  tints  from  the 
rough  field.  But  the  same  efiect  was  produced  with  less 
pains,  and  far  more  entertainment  to  the  eye,  by  the  older 
engravers,  who  employed  purely  ornamental  variations  of 
line ;  thus  in  Plate  XXVIII.,  opposite  p.  886,  the  drapery  is 
sufficiently  distinguished  from  the  grass  by  the  treatment  of 
the  latter  as  an  ornamental  arabesque.  The  grain  of  wood 
is  elaborately  engraved  by  Marc  Antonio,  with  the  same 
purpose,  in  the  plate  given  in  your  Standard  Series.^ 

118.  Next,  however,  you  observe  what  difference  of 
texture  and  force  exists  between  the  smooth,  continuous 
lines  themselves,  which  are  all  really  engraved.  You  must 
take  some  pains  to  understand  the  nature  of  this  operation. 

The  line  is  first  cut  lightly  through  its  whole  course,  by 
absolute  decision  and  steadiness  of  hand,  which  you  may 
endeavour  to  imitate  if  you  like,  in  its  simplest  phase,  by 

>  [No.  16 ;  for  Rotkin's  note  upon  it,  see  Vol.  XXI.  p.  19.] 
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drawing  a  circle  with  your  compass-pen ;  and  then,  grasping 
your  penholder  so  that  you  can  push  the  point  like  a 
plough,  describing  other  circles  inside  or  outside  of  it,  in 
exact  parallelism  with  the  mathematical  line,  and  at  exactly 
equal  distances.  To  approach,  or  depart,  with  your  point 
at  finely  gradated  intervals,  may  be  your  next  exercise, 
if  you  find  the  first  unexpectedly  easy. 

119.  When  the  Ime  is  thus  described  in  its  proper 
course,  it  is  ploughed  deeper,  where  depth  is  needed,  by  a 
second  cut  of  the  burin,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the 
other,  the  cut  being  given  with  gradated  force  so  as  to 
take  away  mOst  steel  where  the  line  is  to  be  darkest. 
Every  line  of  gradated  depth  in  the  plate  has  to  be  thus 
cut  eight  or  ten  times  over  at  least,  with  retouchings  to 
smooth  and  clear  all  in  the  close.  Jason  has  to  plough  his 
field  ten-furrow  deep,  with  his  fiery  oxen  well  in  hand,  all 
the  while.^ 

When  the  essential  lines  are  thus  produced  in  their 
several  directions,  those  which  have  been  drawn  across  each 
other,  so  as  to  give  depth  of  shade,  or  richness  of  texture, 
have  to  be  farther  enriched  by  dots  in  the  interstices;  else 
there  would  be  a  painful  appearance  of  network  every- 
where; and  these  dots  require  each  four  or  five  jags  to 
produce  them;  and  each  of  these  jags  must  be  done  with 
what  artists  and  engravers  alike  call  '^  feeling," — the  sensi- 
bility, that  is,  of  a  hand  completely  under  mental  govern- 
ment. So  wrought,  the  dots  look  soft,  and  like  touches 
of  paint;  but  mechanically  dug  in,  they  are  vulgar  and 
hard. 

120.  Now,  observe,  that,  for  every  piece  of  shadow 
throughout  the  work,  the  engraver  has  to  decide  with  what 
quantity  and  kind  of  line  he  will  produce  it.  Exactly  the 
same  quantity  of  black,  and  therefore  the  same  depth  of 
tint  in  general  efiect,  may  be  given  with  six  thick  lines ;  or 
with  twelve,  of  half  their  thickness ;  or  with  eighteen,  of  a 
third  of  the  thickness.     The  second  six,  second  twelve,  or 

1  [Compare  Aratra  Pentelici,  §  180  (Vol.  XX.  p.  328).] 
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second  eighteen,  may  cross  the  first  six,  first  twelve,  or 
first  eighteen,  or  go  between  them;  and  they  may  cross  at 
any  angle.  And  then  the  third  six  may  be  put  between 
the  first  six,  or  between  the  second  six,  or  across  both,  and 
at  any  angle.  In  the  network  thus  produced,  any  kind  of 
dots  may  be  put  in  the  severally  shaped  interstices.  And 
for  any  of  the  series  of  superadded  lines,  dots,  of  equivalent 
value  in  shade,  may  be  substituted.  (Some  engravings  are 
wrought  in  dots,  altogether.)  Choice  infinite,  with  multi- 
plication of  infinity,  is,  at  all  events,  to  be  made,  for  every 
minute  space,  from  one  side  of  the  plate  to  the  other. 

121.  The  excellence  of  a  beautiful  engraving  is  primarily 
in  the  use  of  these  resources  to  exhibit  the  qualities  of 
the  original  picture,  with  delight  to  the  eye  in  the  method 
of  translation;  and  the  language  of  engraving,  when  once 
you  begin  to  understand  it,  is,  in  these  respects,  so  fertile^ 
so  ingenious,  so  ineffably  subtle  and  severe  in  its  grammar, 
that  you  may  quite  easily  make  it  the  subject  of  your  life's 
investigation,  as  you  would  the  scholarship  of  a  lovely 
literature. 

But  in  doing  this,  you  would  withdraw,  and  necessarily 
withdraw,  your  attention  from  the  higher  qualities  of  art, 
precisely  as  a  grammarian,  who  is  that,  and  nothing  more, 
loses  command  of  the  subject  and  substance  of  thought. 
And  the  exquisitely  mysterious  mechanisms  of  the  engraver's 
method  have,  in  fact,  thus  entangled  the  intelligence  of 
the  careful  draughtsmen  of  Europe;  so  that  since  the  final 
perfection  of  this  translator's  power,  all  the  mea  of  finest 
patience  and  finest  hand  have  stayed  content  with  it; — ^the 
subtlest  draughtsmanship  has  perished  £rom  the  canvas,*  and 

*  An  effort  has  lately  been  made  in  France,  by  Meissonier,  G6ronie,  and 
their  school^  to  recover  it,  with  marvellous  collatenl  skill  of  engravers.  The 
etching  of  Gdrome's  "Louis  XIV.  and  Moli^re"  is  one  of  the  completest 
pieces  of  skilful  mechanism  ever  put  on  metal.^ 

1  [For  Gerome,  see  below,  §  240,  p.  472  ;  and  comoare  Vol  XV.  p.  407  n.  The 
picture,  here  referred  to,  was  exhibited  in  1863  to  illustrate  the  following  passage 
from  the  M^moiret  de  Madame  Campan :  "  Alors  le  roi  se  tournant  vers  1m  familliers 
de  sa  cour :  'vous  me  voyes,'  leur  dit-il,  'occup^  de  faire  manner  llDliere,  que  mes 
officiers  ne  trouvent  pas  d'assez  bonne  compagnie  pour  euz.'"j 
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sought  more  popular  praise  in  this  labyrinth  of  disciplined 
language,  and  more  or  less  dulled  or  d^fraded  thought. 
And,  in  sum,  I  know  no  cause  more  direct  or  &tal,  in  the 
destruction  of  the  great  schools  of  European  art,  than  the 
perfectness  of  modem  line  engraving. 

122.  This  great  and  profoundly  to  be  r^pretted  influence 
I  will  prove  and  illustrate  to  you  on  another  occasion.^  My 
object  to-day  is  to  explain  the  perfectness  of  the  art  itself; 
and  above  all  to  request  you,  if  you  will  not  look  at 
pictures  instead  of  photographs,  at  least  not  to  allow  the 
cheap  merits  of  the  chemical  operation  to  withdraw  your 
interest  from  the  splendid  human  labour  of  the  engraver. 
Here  is  a  little  vignette  from  Stothard,'  for  instance,  in 
Rogers's  Poems^  to  the  lines, 

''  Soared  in  the  swing,  half  pleased  and  half  afraid, 
'Neath  sister  elms,  that  waved  their  summer  shade." 

You  would  think,  would  you  not?  (and  rightly)  that  of 
all  difficult  things  to  express  with  crossed  black  lines  and 
dots,  the  face  of  a  young  girl  must  be  the  most  difficult. 
Yet  here  you  have  the  face  of  a  bright  girl,  radiant  in 
light,  transparent,  mysterious,  almost  breathing, — ^her  daric 
hair  involved  in  delicate  wreath  and  shade,  her  eyes  full 
of  joy  and  sweet  plajrfrilness, — and  all  this  done  by  the 
exquisite  order  and  gradation  of  a  very  few  lines,  which, 
if  you  will  examine  them  through  a  lens,  you  find  dividing 
and  chequering  the  lip,  and  cheek,  and  chin,  so  strongly 
that  you  would  have  fancied  they  could  only  produce  the 
effect  of  a  grim  iron  mask.  But  the  intelligences  of  order 
and  form  guide  them  into  beauty,  and  inflame  them  with 
delicatest  life. 

128.  And  do  you  see  the  size  of  this  head  ?  About  as 
large  as  the  bud  of  a  forget-me-not !  Can  you  imagine  the 
fineness  of  the  little  pressures  of  the  hand  on  the  steel,  in 


>  [See 
«  [In 


[See  Appendix,  Article  I.  (below,  pp.  463,  464).] 
In  the  '^ Pleasures  of  Memory";   on  p.  10  of  the  Poem».     Roirere  wrote 
"  Thro'/'  not  *'  'Neath."] 
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that  space,  which,  at  the  edge  of  the  ahnost  invisible  lip, 
fashioned  its  less  or  more  of  smile  ? 

My  chemical  Mends,  if  you  wish  ever  to  know  any- 
thing rightly  concerning  the  arts,  I  very  urgently  advise  you 
to  throw  all  your  vials  and  washes  down  the  gutter-trap; 
and  if  you  will  ascribe,  as  you  think  it  so  clever  to  do,  in 
your  modem  creeds,  all  virtue  to  the  sun,  use  that  virtue 
through  your  own  heads  and  fingers,  and  apply  your  solar 
energies  to  draw  a  skilful  line  or  two,  for  once  or  twice 
in  your  life.  You  may  learn  more  by  trying  to  engrave, 
like  Goodall,^  the  tip  of  an  ear,  or  the  curl  of  a  lock  of 
hair,  than  by  photographing  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States  of  America, — black,  white,  and  neutral-tint. 

And  one  word,  by  the  way,  touching  the  complaints  I 
hear  at  my  having  set  you  to  so  fine  work  that  it  hurts 
your  eyes.  You  have  noticed  that  all  great  sculptors — ^and 
most  of  the  great  painters  of  Florence — began  by  being 
goldsmiths.*  Why  do  you  think  the  goldsmith's  apprentice- 
ship is  so  fruitfiil?  Primarily,  because  it  forces  the  boy 
to  do  small  work,  and  mind  what  he  is  about.  Do  you 
suppose  Michael  Angelo  learned  his  business  by  dashing 
or  hitting  at  it?  He  laid  the  foundation  of  all  his  after 
power  by  doing  precisely  what  I  am  requiring  my  own 
pupils  to  do, — copying  German  engravings  in  fetcsimilel' 
And  for  your  eyes — ^you  all  sit  up  at  night  till  you  haven't 
got  any  eyes  worth  speaking  of.  Go  to  bed  at  half-past 
nine,  and  get  up  at  four,  and  you'll  see  something  out  of 
them,  in  time. 

124.  Nevertheless,  whatever  admiration  you  may  be 
brought  to  feel,  and  with  justice,  for  this  lovely  workman- 
ship,— ^the  more  distinctly  you  comprehend  its  merits,  the 
more  distinctly  also  will  the  question  rise  in  your  mind, 

*  [Stothard's  vignette,  if  that  be  here  referred  to,  was,  however,  engraved  hj 
Finden.  Goodall  engraved  most  of  the  vignettes  by  Turner  in  Rc^rs's  Poenu,  bat 
not  those  by  Stothard.1 

^  [Compare  A  Joy  for  Ever,  §§  46-46  n.  (VoL  XVL  p.  46),  and  Lectures  on  Art, 
§  141  (VoLXX.  p.  131).] 

'  [See,  again,  Lecturee  on  Art,  §  141.] 
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matter  can  be  thought  of,  his  work  must  be  omamentaL 
You  know  I  told  you  a  sculptor's  business  is  first  to  cover 
a  surface  with  pleasant  bosses^  whether  they  mean  anjrthing 
or  not;  so  an  engraver's  is  to  cover  it  with  pleasant  Unes^ 
whether  they  mean  anjrthing  or  not.  That  they  should 
mean  something,  and  a  good  deal  of  something,  is  indeed 
desirable  afterwards;  but  first  we  must  be  ornamental. 

127.  Now  if  you  will  compare  Plate  XXVI.  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  lecture,  which  is  a  characteristic  example  of 
good  Florentine  engraving,  and  represents  the  Planet  and 
power  of  Aphrodite,  with  the  Aphrodite  of  Bewick  in  the 
upper  division  of  Plate  XXV.,  you  will  at  once  under- 
stand the  difference  between  a  primarily  ornamental,  and 
a  primarily  realistic,  style.^  The  first  requirement  in  the 
Florentine  work,  is  that  it  shall  be  a  lovely  arrangement  of 
lines ;  a  pretty  thing  upon  a  page.  Bewick  lui8  a  secondary 
notion  of  making  his  vignette  a  pretty  thing  upon  a  page. 
But  he  is  overpowered  by  his  vigorous  veracity,  and  bent  first 
on  giving  you  his  idea  of  Venus.  Quite  right,  he  would 
have  been,  mind  you,  if  he  had  been  carving  a  statue  of 
her  on  Mount  Eryx;'  but  not  when  he  was  engraving  a 
vignette  to  ^Esop's  fables.  To  engrave  well  is  to  ornament 
a  surface  well,  not  to  create  a  realistic  impression.  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  my  repetitions;  but  the  point  at  issue  is 
the  root  of  the  whole  business,  and  I  must  get  it  well 
asserted,  and  variously. 

Let  me  pass  to  a  more  important  example. 

128.  Three  years  ago,  in  the  rough  first  arrangement  of 
the  copies  in  the  Eklucational  Series,  I  put  an  outline  of 
the  top  of  Apollo's  sceptre,  which,  in  the  catalogue,  was 
said  to  be  probably  by  Baccio  Baldini  of  Florence,  for  your 
first  real  exercise;  it  remains  so,  the  olive  being  put  first 
only  for  its  mythological  rank.' 

^  [For  a  comparison  of  the  two  plates  from  other  points  of  Tiew^  see  below, 
§§  168,  162  (pp.  403,407).] 

>  [Compare  Aratra  PenteHei,  §  206  (VoL  XX.  p.  362).] 

3  [The  references  here  are  to  an  earlier  arrangement  of  the  series.  The  "Apollo's 
Sceptre"  is  now  No.  8;  the  olive.  No.  10:  see  Vol.  XXL  pp.  75,  76.] 
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Again.  Every  lock  of  the  hair  is  designed  and  set  in 
its  place  with  the  subtlest  care,  but  there  is  no  lustre 
attempted, — no  texture, — ^no  mystery.  The  plumes  of  the 
wings  are  set  studiously  in  their  places, — they,  also,  lustre- 
less. That  even  their  filaments  are  not  drawn,  and  that 
the  broad  curve  embracing  them  ignores  the  anatomy  of  a 
bird's  wing,  are  conditions  of  design,  not  execution.  Of 
these  in  a  future  lecture.* 

187.  The  "Poesia,"  Plate  XXVIII.,  opposite,  is  a  still 
more  severe,  though  not  so  generic,  an  example;  its  deco- 
rative foreground  reducing  it  almost  to  the  rank  of  gold- 
smith's ornamentation.^  I  need  scarcely  point  out  to  you 
that  the  flowing  water  shows  neither  lustre  nor  reflection; 
but  notice  that  the  observer's  attention  is  supposed  to  be 
so  close  to  every  dark  touch  of  the  graver  that  he  will  see 
the  minute  dark  spots  which  indicate  the  sprinkled  shower 
falling  from  the  vase  into  the  pooL 

188.  This  habit  of  strict  and  calm  attention,  constant 
in  the  artist,  and  expected  in  the  observer,  makes  all  the 
difference  between  the  art  of  Intellect,  and  of  mere  sensa- 
tion. For  every  detail  of  this  plate  has  a  meaning,  if  you 
care  to  understand  it.  This  is  Poetry,  sitting  by  the  foun- 
tain of  Castalia,  which  flows  first  out  of  a  formal  urn,  to 
show  that  it  is  not  artless ;  but  the  rocks  of  Parnassus  are 
behind,  and  on  the  top  of  them — only  one  tree,  like  a 
mushroom  with  a  thick  stalk.  You  at  first  are  inclined  to 
say.  How  very  absurd,  to  put  only  one  tree  on  Parnassus! 
but  this  one  tree  is  the  Immortal  Plane  Tree,  planted  by 
Agamemnon,*  and  at  once  connects  our  Poesia  with  the 
Iliad.  Then,  this  is  the  hem  of  the  robe  of  Poetry, — ^this 
is  the  di\Tine  vegetation  which  springs  up  under  her  feet,— 
this  is  the  heaven  and  earth  united  by  her  power, — ^this  is 
the  fountain  of  Castalia  flowing  out  afresh  among  the  grass, 

♦  See  Appendix,  Article  L* 

1  [Compare  §  117  (above,  p.  373).] 

<  [See  Pliny,  Nat.  ffUL,  xvi.  238:  ''Sunt  auctOKS  et  Delphicam  platanum  Ag»- 
memuonis  mana  latam."] 

3  [Tiie  intended  discuesion  was,  however,  not  given ;  compare  p.  384  n.] 
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— and  these  are  the  drops  with  which,  out  of  a  pitcher. 
Poetry  is  nourishing  the  fountain  of  Castalia. 

All  which  you  may  find  out  if  you  happen  to  know 
anjrthing  about  Castalia,  or  about  poetry;  and  pleasantly 
thhik  more  upon,  for  yourself.  But  the  poor  dunces,  Sandro 
and  Baccio,  feeling  themselves  but  "goffi  nell'  arte,"^  have 
no  hope  of  telling  you  all  this,  except  suggestively.  They 
can't  engrave  grass  of  Parnassus,  nor  sweet  springs  so  as 
to  look  like  water;  but  they  can  make  a  pretty  damasked 
surface  with  ornamental  leaves,  and  flowing  lines,  and  so 
leave  you  something  to  think  of— if  you  will. 

189.  *^  But  a  great  many  people  won't,  and  a  great  many 
more  can't ;  and  surely  the  finished  engravings '  are  mudi 
more  delightful,  and  the  only  means  we  have  of  giving  any 
idea  of  finished  pictures,  out  of  our  reach." 

Yes,  all  that  is  true;  and  when  we  examine  the  effects 
of  line  engraving  upon  taste  in  recent  art,  we  vnll  discuss 
these  matters ; '  for  the  present,  let  us  be  content  with  know- 
ing what  the  best  work  is,  and  why  it  is  so.  Although, 
however,  I  do  not  now  press  further  my  cavils  at  the 
triumph  of  modem  line  engraving,  I  must  assign  to  you,  in 
few  words,  the  reason  of  its  recent  decline.  Engravers  com- 
plain that  photography  and  cheap  woodcutting  have  ended 
their  finer  craft.'  No  complaint  can  be  less  grounded.  They 
themselves  destroyed  their  own  craft,  by  vulgarizing  it. 
Content  in  their  beautiful  mechanism,  they  ceased  to  learn, 
and  to  feel,  as  artists ;  they  put  themselves  under  the  order 
of  publishers  and  printsellers ;  they  worked  indiscriminately 
from  whatever  was  put  into  then:  hands, — ^from  Bardett*  as 
willingly  as  from  Turner,  and  from  Mulready  as  carefully 
as  from  Raphael.  They  filled  the  windows  of  printsellers, 
the  pages  of  gift  books,  with  elaborate  rubbish,  and  piteous 

^  [See  above,  §  46.  p.  320.] 

«  ;See  Appendix,  Article  I.  (below,  pp,  463,  464).] 

»    See  0€9hu  qf  Apiaia,  §  37  (Vol.  XIX.  pp.  8^-89).] 

*  [W.  H.  Bartlett  (1809-1864),  topognphical  landicape  painter.  There  ere 
nineteen  rolumeB  of  trmvela  in  quarto,  containing  more  than  1000  engravingt  from 
hit  drawingv.] 
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abortions  of  delicate  industry.  They  worked  cheap,  and 
cheaper, — smoothly,  and  more  smoothly, — ^they  got  armies 
of  assistants,  and  surromided  themselves  with  schools  of 
mechanical  tricksters,  learning  their  stale  tricks  with  blun- 
dering avidity.  They  had  fidlen — ^before  the  days  of  photo- 
graphy— into  providers  of  frontispieces  for  housekeepers' 
pocket-books.  I  do  not  know  if  photography  itself,  their 
redoubted  enemy,  has  even  now  ousted  them  from  that  last 
refuge. 

140.  Such  the  fault  of  the  engraver, — very  pardonable; 
scarcely  avoidable, — however  fatal  Fault  mainly  of  humility. 
But  what  has  your  fault  been,  gentlemen  ?  what  the  patrons' 
fault,  who  have  permitted  so  wide  waste  of  admirable  labour, 
so  pathetic  a  uselessness  of  obedient  genius  ?  It  was  yours 
to  have  directed,  yours  to  have  raised  and  rejoiced  in,  the 
skill,  the  modesty,  the  patience  of  this  entirely  gentle  and 
industrious  race; — copyists  with  their  heart.  The  common 
painter-copyists  who  encumber  our  European  galleries  with 
their  easels  and  pots,  are,  almost  without  exception,  persons 
too  stupid  to  be  painters,  and  too  lazy  to  be  engravers. 
The  real  copyists — ^the  men  who  can  put  their  soul  intx) 
another's  work — ^are  employed  at  home,  in  then:  narrow 
rooms,  striving  to  make  their  good  work  profitable  to  all 
men.  And  in  their  submission  to  the  pubUc  taste  they  are 
truly  national  servants  as  much  as  Prime  Ministers  are. 
They  fulfil  the  demand  of  the  nation;  what,  as  a  people, 
you  wish  to  have  for  possession  in  art,  these  men  are  ready 
to  give  you. 

And  what  have  you  hitherto  asked  of  them  ? — Ramsgate 
Sands,  and  Dolly  Vardens,  and  the  Paddington  Station,  — 
these,  I  think,  are  tjrpical  of  your  chief  demands;  the 
cartoons  of  Raphael — which  you  don't  care  to  see  them- 
selves;  and,   by  way   of  a  flight  into  the  empyrean,  the 

I  [The  reference  is  to  three  popular  pictures  by  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.— ''  Ramspte 
Satids"  (exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1854);  ''Dolly  Varden"  (exhibited  at 
the  British  Gallery,  1842);  and  ''The  RaUway  SUtion''  (exhibited  separately  in 
18G2).] 
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Madonna  di  San  Sisto.  And  literally,  there  are  hundreds 
of  cities  and  villages  m  Italy  in  which  roof  and  wall 
are  blazoned  with  the  noblest  divinity  and  philosophy  ever 
imagined  by  men;  and  of  all  this  treasure,  I  can,  as  far  as 
I  know,  give  you  not  one  example,  in  line  engraving,  by 
an  English  hand  I  ^ 

Well,  you  are  in  the  main  matter  right  in  this.  You 
want  essentially  Ramsgate  Sands  and  the  Paddington  Station, 
because  there  you  can  see — ^yourselves  1 

Make  yourselves,  then,  worthy  to  be  seen  for  ever,  and 
let  English  engraving  become  noble  as  the  record  of  English 
loveliness  and  honour. 

^  [Compare  below^  p.  471.] 


LECTURE  V 

DESIGN  IN  THE  GERMAN  SCHOOLS  OF  ENGRAVING 

141.  By  reference  to  the  close  of  the  preface  to  Ea^z 
Nest^  you  will  see,  gentlemen,  that  I  meant  these  lectures^ 
from  tibe  first,  rather  to  lead  you  to  the  study  of  the 
characters  of  two  great  men,  than  to  interest  you  in  the 
processes  of  a  secondary  form  of  art.  As  I  draw  my 
materials  into  the  limited  form  necessary  for  the  hour,  I 
find  my  divided  purpose  doubly  failing;  and  would  fain 
rather  use  my  time  to-day  in  supplying  the  defects  of  my 
last  lectiure,  than  in  opening  the  greater  subject,  which  I 
must  treat  with  still  more  lamentable  inadequacy.  Never- 
theless, you  must  not  think  it  is  for  want  of  time  that  I 
omit  reference  to  other  celebrated  engravers,  and  insist  on 
the  special  power  of  these  two  only.  Many  not  inconsider- 
able reputations  are  founded  merely  on  the  curiosity  of 
collectors  of  prints,  or  on  partial  skill  in  the  management 
of  processes;  others,  though  resting  on  more  secure  bases, 
are  still  of  no  importance  to  you  m  the  general  history 
of  art;  whereas  you  will  find  the  work  of  Holbein  and 
Botticelli  determining  for  you,  without  need  of  any  farther 
range,  the  principal  questions  of  moment  in  the  relation 
of  the  Northern  and  Southern  schools  of  design.  Nay, 
a  wider  method  of  inquiry  would  only  render  your  com- 
parison less  accurate  in  result.  It  is  only  in  Holbein's 
majestic  range  of  capacity,  and  only  in  the  particular 
phase  of  Teutonic  life  which  his  art  adorned,  that  the 
problem  can  be  dealt  with  on  fair  terms.     We  Northerns 

1  [See  above,  p.  122.] 
S80 
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can  advance  no  fairly  comparable  antagonist  to  the  artists 
of  the  South,  except  at  that  one  moment,  and  in  that 
one  man.  Rubens  cannot  for  an  instant  be  matched  with 
Tintoret,  nor  Memling  with  Lippi;  while  Reynolds  only 
rivals  Titian  in  what  he  learned  from  him.  But  in  Holbein 
and  Botticelli  we  have  two  men  trained  independently, 
equal  in  power  of  intellect,  similar  in  material  and  mode 
of  work,  contemporary  in  age,  correspondent  in  disposition. 
The  relation  between  them  is  strictly  typical  of  the  constant 
aspects  to  each  other  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  schools. 

142.  Their  point  of  closest  contact  is  in  the  art  of 
engraving,  and  this  art  is  developed  entirely  as  the  servant 
of  the  great  passions  which  perturbed  or  polluted  Europe  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  impulses  which  it  obeys  are  all 
new;  and  it  obeys  them  with  its  own  nascent  plasticity 
of  temper.  Painting  and  sculpture  are  only  modified  by 
them;  but  engraving  is  educated. 

These  passions  are  in  the  main  three;  namely, 

1.  The  thirst  for  classical  literature,  and  the  forms  of 

proud  and  false  taste  which  arose  out  of  it,  in 
the  position  it  had  assumed  as  the  enemy  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

2.  The   pride    of   science,   enforcing    (in    the   particular 

domain  of  Art)  accuracy  of  perspective,  shade,  and 
anatomy,  never  before  dreamed  of. 
8.  The   sense   of  error   and   iniquity  in  the  theological 
teaching    of   the    Christian    Church,    felt    by    the 
highest  intellects  of  the  time,  and  necessarily  ren- 
dering the  formerly  submissive  religious  art  impos- 
sible. 
To-day,    then,    our    task    is    to    examine    the    peculiar 
characters    of    the    Design    of    the    Northern    Schools    of 
Engraving,  as  affected  by  these  great  influences. 

148.  I  have  not  often,  however,  used  the  word  "  design,**  ^ 

^  rrhst  it,  in  liit  OzfoEd  leetaret.    He  had  leetuied  upon  dadgn,  and  defined 
it  in  The  Two  Fath»:  lee  Vol.  XVI.  p.  285.] 
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and  must  clearly  define  the  sense  in  which  I  now  use  it 
It  is  vaguely  used  in  common  art-parlance;  often  as  if 
it  meant  merely  the  drawing  of  a  picture,  as  distinct  from 
its  colour;  and  in  other  still  more  inaccurate  wa3rs.  The 
accurate  and  proper  sense,  underlying  all  these,  I  must 
endeavour  to  make  clear  to  you. 

"Design"  properly  signifies  that  power  in  any  art-woik 
which  has  a  piupose  other  than  of  imitation,  and  which  is 
''designed/'  composed,  or  separated  to  that  end.  It  implies 
the  rejection  of  some  things,  and  the  insistence  upon  others, 
with  a  given  object.* 

Let  us  take  progressive  instances.  Here  is  a  group  of 
prettily  dressed  peasant  children,  charmingly  painted  by  a 
very  able  modem  artist  * — ^not  absolutely  without  design,  for 
he  really  wishes  to  show  you  how  pretty  peasant  children 
can  be  (and,  in  so  far,  is  wiser  and  kinder  than  Murillo, 
who  likes  to  show  how  ugly  they  can  be) ;  *  also,  his  group 

*  If  you  paint  a  bottle  only  to  amuse  the  spectator  by  showing  him  how 
like  a  painting  may  be  to  a  bottle^  you  cannot  be  considered,  in  art-philosophy, 
as  a  designer.  But  if  you  paint  the  cork  flying  out  of  the  bottle^  and  the 
contents  arriving  in  an  arch  at  the  mouth  of  a  recipient  glass,  you  are  so 
far  forth  a  designer  or  signer ;  probably  meaning  to  express  certain  ultimate 
facts  respecting,  say,  the  hospitable  disposition  of  the  landlord  of  the  house ; 
but  at  all  events  representing  the  bottle  and  glass  in  a  designed,  and  not 
merely  natural,  manner.  Not  merely  natural — nay,  in  some  sense  non- 
natural,  or  supernatural.  And  all  great  artists  show  both  this  fistntastic 
condition  of  mind  in  their  work,  and  show  that  it  has  arisen  out  of  a  com- 
municative or  didactic  purpose.     They  are  the  Sign-painters  of  God. 

I  have  added  this  note  to  the  lecture  in  copying  my  memoranda  of  it 
here  at  Assisi,  June  9th/  being  about  to  begin  work  in  the  Tavern,  or 
Tabernaculum,  of  the  Lower  Church,  with  its  variously  significant  four 
great  "signs." 

^  [The  editors  are  unable  to  say  what  picture  was  here  shown ;  there  is  no  saeh 
example  in  the  coUectious  of  the  Raskin  Drawing  School.  Ruskin  in  his  own  copy 
notes  that  his  reference  was  to  a  "  chromo-lithograph  after  Birket  Foster " ;  tor 
whom  see  Vol.  XIV.  p.  299,  and  Art  ^  England,  §  112.1 

s  [Compare  Stones  of  Venice,  vol.  iL  (VoL  X.  p.  228).] 

'  [1874.  By  the  tabernacle,  Raskin  means  the  altar-space;  and  by  the  ''signs" 
of  this  sacred  ''tavern,''  the  four  great  frescoes  of  Giotto— " Poverty,"  "Chastity," 
"Ohedience,"  and  "S.  Francis  in  Glory."  For  "Uvems"  and  "tabernacles/'  see 
Fare  Olavigera^  Letters  36,  83,  and  84.] 
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is  agreeably  arranged,  and  its  component  children  carefully 
chosen.  Nevertheless,  any  summer's  day,  near  any  country 
village,  you  may  come  upon  twenty  groups  in  an  hour  as 
pretty  as  this ;  and  may  see — if  you  have  eyes — children  in 
them  twenty  times  prettier  than  these.  A  photograph,  if 
it  could  render  them  perfectly,  and  in  colour,  would  far 
excel  the  charm  of  this  painting ;  for  in  it,  good  and  clever 
as  it  is,  there  is  nothing  supernatural,  and  much  that  is 
subnaturaL 

144.  Beside  this  group  of,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
"artless"  little  country  girls,  I  will  now  set  one — in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word — "artful'*  little  country  girl, — a 
sketch  by  Gainsborough.^ 

You  never  saw  her  like  before.  Never  will  again,  now 
that  Gainsborough  is  dead.  No  photography, — ^no  science, 
— ^no  industry,  will  touch  or  reach  for  an  instant  this  super- 
naturalness.  You  will  look  vainly  through  the  summer 
fields  for  such  a  child.  "Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  by  the 
wood,"'  is  she.  Whence  do  you  think  this  marvellous 
charm  has  come  ?  Alas  1  if  we  knew,  would  not  we  all  be 
Gainsboroughs  ?  This  only  you  may  practically  ascertain, 
as  surely  as  that  a  flower  will  die  if  you  cut  its  root  away, 
that  you  cannot  alter  a  single  touch  in  Gainsborough's  work 
without  injury  to  the  whole.  Half-a-dozen  spots,  more  or 
less,  in  the  printed  gowns  of  these  other  children  whom 
I  first  showed  you,  will  not  make  the  smallest  difference 
to  them;  nor  a  lock  or  two  more  or  less  in  their  hair,  nor 
a  dimple  or  two  more  or  less  in  their  cheeks.  But  if  you 
alter  one  wave  of  the  hair  of  Gainsborough's  girl,  the  child 
is  gone.  Yet  the  art  is  so  subtle,  that  I  do  not  expect 
you  to  believe  this.  It  looks  so  instinctive,  so  easy,  so 
"chanceux," — ^the  French  word  is  better  than  ours.  Yes, 
and  in  their  more  accurate  sense,  also,  "II  a  de  la  chance." 

^  [Reprodaced  m  frontitpieoe  to  this  rolume ;  it  is  a  hmlf-Iength  sketch  in  oiL 
It  WM  a  trauffoiUe  of  Arthur  Burgess,  who  picked  it  up  in  South  London  for  three 
guineeSb    Ruskin  insisted  on  giving  him  300  for  it ;  toe  picture  is  at  Brantwood.] 

s  [Grajr's  Eieg^,  28:  ''Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he."] 
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A  stronger  Designer  than  he  was  with  him.    He  could  not 
tell  you  himself  how  the  thing  was  done. 

145.  I  proceed  to  take  a  more  definite  instance — ^this 
Greek  head  of  the  Lacinian  Juno.^  The  design  or  appoint- 
ing of  the  forms  now  entirely  prevails  over  the  resemblance 
to  Nature.  No  real  hair  ccmld  ever  be  drifted  into  these 
wild  lines,  which  mean  the  wrath  of  the  Adriatic  winds 
round  the  Cape  of  Storms. 

And  yet,  whether  this  be  uglier  or  prettier  than  Gains- 
borough's child — (and  you  know  aheady  what  /  think  about 
it,  that  no  Greek  goddess  was  ever  half  so  pretty  as  an 
English  girl,  of  pure  clay  and  temper,^) — uglier  or  prettier, 
it  is  more  dignified  and  impressive.  It  at  least  belongs  to 
the  domain  of  a  lordlier,  more  majestic,  more  guiding  and 
ordaining  art 

146.  I  will  go  back  another  five  hundred  years,  and 
place  an  Egyptian  beside  the  Greek  divinity.*  The  resem- 
blance to  Nature  is  now  aU  but  lost,  the  ruling  law  has 
become  all.  The  lines  are  reduced  to  an  easily  counted 
number,  and  their  arrangement  is  little  more  than  a  decora- 
tive sequence  of  pleasant  curves  cut  in  porphyry, — in  the 
upper  part  of  their  contour  following  the  outline  of  a 
woman's  face  in  profile,  over-crested  by  that  of  a  hawk,  on 
a  kind  of  pedestal  But  that  the  sign-engraver  meant  by 
his  hawk,  Immortality,  and  by  her  pedestal,  the  House  or 
Tavern  of  Truth,  is  of  little  importance  now  to  the  passing 
traveller,  not  yet  preparing  to  take  the  sarcophagus  for  his 
place  of  rest. 

147.  How  many  questions  are  suggested  to  us  by  these 
transitions  I    Is  beauty  contrary  to  law,  and  grace  attainable 

^  [One  of  Mvend  enlarged  studies  from  Greek  ooins ;  now  in  the  archmlogical 
department  of  the  University  Galleries.  A  photogravure  of  the  coin  is  given  on 
Plate  XX.  in  Vol.  XX.  ;  see  p.  340  n.,  for  the  Cape  of  Storms,  and  compsrs 
Vol.  XIX.  p.  271  (No.  16).] 

<  [See  Queen  qf  the  Air,  §  167  (VoL  XIX.  p.  413),  and  Aratra  PenteHd,  §  lU 
(Vol.  XX.  p.  342).] 

s  [Raskin  here  showed  a  drawing  of  the  head  of  an  Egyptian  queen  from 
a  sarcophagus  in  the  Southern  Egyptian  Gallery  at  the  British  Museum;  see 
Appendix  vi.  in  VoL  XX.,  where  (p.  411)  an  ontline  of  the  figure  is  given.] 
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only  through  license?  What  we  gain  in  language,  shall 
we  lose  in  thought  ?  and  in  what  we  add  of  labour,  more 
and  more  forget  its  ends? 

Not  so. 

Look  at  this  piece  of  Sandro's  work,  the  Libyan  Sibyl.^ 

It  is  as  ordered  and  normal  as  the  Egyptian's — as  graceful 
and  facile  as  Gainsborough's.  It  retains  the  majesty  of  old 
religion;  it  is  invested  with  the  joy  of  newly  awakened 
childhood. 

Mind,  I  do  not  expect  you — do  not  wish  you — to  enjoy 
Botticelli's  dark  engraving  as  much  as  Gainsborough's  aerial 
sketch ;  for  due  comparison  of  the  men,  painting  should  be 
put  beside  painting.  But  there  is  enough  even  in  this  copy 
of  the  Florentine  plate  to  show  you  the  junction  of  the  two 
powers  in  it — of  prophecy,  and  delight. 

148.  Will  these  two  powers,  do  you  suppose,  be  united 
in  the  same  manner  in  the  contemporary  Northern  art? 
That  Northern  school  is  my  subject  to-day ;  and  yet  I  give 
you,  as  type  of  the  intermediate  condition  between  Egypt 
and  England — ^not  Holbein,  but  Botticelli.  I  am  obliged  to 
do  this;  because  in  the  Southern  art,  the  religious  temper 
remains  unconquered  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 
Botticelli  was — ^what  Luther  wished  to  be,  but  could  not 
be — a  reformer  still  believing  in  the  Church:  his  mind  is 
at  peace;  and  his  art,  therefore,  can  pursue  the  delight  of 
beauty,  and  yet  remain  prophetic.  But  it  was  far  others 
wise  in  Germany.  There  the  Reformation  of  manners 
became  the  destruction  of  faith;  and  art  therefore,  not  a 
prophecy,  but  a  protest  It  is  the  chief  work  of  the 
greatest  Protestant  who  ever  lived,  j  which  I  ask  you  to 
study  with  me  to-day. 

149.  I  said  that  the  power  of  engraving  had  developed 
itself  during  the  introduction  of  three  new — (practically  and 

♦  PUtc  XXXIV.,  Lecture  VI.  [p.  454]. 

t  I  do  not  mean  the  greatest  teacher  of  reformed  faith ;  but  the  greatest 
protettant  against  faith  unreformed. 
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vitally  new,  that  is  to  say)— elements,  into  the  minds  of 
men:  elements  which  briefly  may  be  expressed  thus: 

1.  Classicism,  and  Literary  Science. 

2.  Medicine,  and  Physical  Science.* 

8.  Reformation,  and  Religious  Science. 

And  first  of  Classicism. 

You  feel,  do  not  you,  in  this  typical  work  of  Gains- 
borough's, that  his  subject  as  well  as  his  picture  is  ''artless" 
in  a  lovely  sense; — ^nay,  not  only  artless,  but  ignorant,  and 
unscientific,  in  a  beautiful  way?  You  would  be  afterwards 
remorseful,  I  think,  and  angry  with  yourself— seeing  the 
effect  produced  on  her  face — ^if  you  were  to  ask  this  Uttle 
lady  to  spell  a  very  long  word?  Also,  if  you  wished  to 
know  how  many  times  the  sevens  go  in  forty-nine,  you 
would  perhaps  wisely  address  yoursdUf  elsewhere.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  do  not  doubt  that  this  ladyt  knows  very 
well  how  many  times  the  sevens  go  in  forty-nine,  and  is 
more  Mistress  of  Arts  than  any  of  us  are  Masters  of  them. 

150.  You  have  then,  in  the  one  case,  a  beautiful  simpli- 
city, and  a  blameless  ignorance;  in  the  other,  a  beautiful 
artfulness,  and  a  wisdom  which  you  do  not  dread, — or,  at 
least,  even  though  dreading,  love.  But  you  know  also  that 
we  may  remain  in  a  hateful  and  culpable  ignorance;  and, 
as  I  fear  too  many  of  us  in  competitive  effbrt  feel,  become 
possessed  of  a  hateful  knowledge. 

Ignorance,  therefore,  is  not  evil  absolutely;  but,  inno- 
cent, may  be  lovable. 

Knowledge  also  is  not  good  absolutely;  but,  guilty, 
may  be  hateful. 

*  It  has  become  the  permitted  fashion  among  modem  mathematidani, 
chemists^  and  apothecaries,  to  call  themselves  ^^  scientific  men^"  as  opposed 
to  theologians,  poets,  and  artists.  They  know  their  sphere  to  be  a  separate 
one ;  but  their  ridiculous  notion  of  its  being  a  peculiarly  scientific  one  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  in  our  Universities.  There  is  a  science  of  Morals,  a  science 
of  History,  a  science  of  Grammar,  a  science  of  Music,  and  a  science  of  Paint- 
ing ;  and  all  these  are  quite  beyond  comparison  higher  fields  fat  human  in- 
tellect, and  require  accuracies  of  intenser  observation,  than  either  chemistry, 
electricity,  or  geology. 

t  The  Cumaean  Sibyl,  PUte  XXXL,  Lecture  VI.  [p.  448]. 
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So,  therefore,  when  I  now  repeat  my  former  statement, 
that  the  first  main  opposition  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  schools  is  in  the  simplicity  of  the  one,  and  the 
scholarship  of  the  other,  that  statement  may  imply  some- 
times the  superiority  of  the  North,  and  sometimes  of  the 
South.  You  may  have  a  heavenly  simplicity  opposed  to  a 
hellish  (that  is  to  say,  a  lustful  and  arrogant)  scholarship; 
or  you  may  have  a  barbarous  and  presumptuous  ignorance 
opposed  to  a  divine  and  disciplined  wisdom.  Ignorance 
opposed  to  learning  in  both  cases;  but  evil  to  good,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

151.  For  instance:  the  last  time  I  was  standing  before 
Raphael's  arabesques  in  the  Loggias  of  the  Vatican,^  I 
wrote  down  in  my  pocket-book  the  description,  or,  more 
modestly  speaking,  the  inventory,  of  the  small  portion  of 
that  infinite  wilderness  of  sensual  fantasy  which  happened 
to  be  opposite  me.  It  consisted  of  a  woman's  face,  with 
serpents  for  hair,  and  a  virgin's  breasts,  with  stumps  for 
arms,  ending  in  blue  butterflies'  wings,  the  whole  changing 
at  the  waist  into  a  goat's  body,  which  ended  below  in  an 
obelisk  upside-down,  to  the  apex  at  the  bottom  of  which 
were  appended,  by  graceful  chains,  an  altar,  and  two  bunches 
of  grapes. 

Now  you  know  in  a  moment,  by  a  glance  at  this 
"design" — beautifully  struck  with  free  hand,  and  richly 
gradated  in  colour, — ^that  the  master  was  familiar  with  a 
vast  range  of  art  and  literature:  that  he  knew  all  about 
Egyptian  sphinxes,  and  Greek  Gorgons;  about  Egjrptian 
obelisks,  and  Hebrew  altars;  about  Hermes,  and  Venus, 
and  Bacchus,  and  satyrs,  and  goats,  and  grapes. 

You  know  also — or  ought  to  know,  in  an  instant, — 
that  all  this  learning  has  done  him  no  good ;  that  he 
had  better  have  known  nothing  than  any  of  these  things, 
since  they  were  to  be  used  by  him  only  to  such  purpose; 
and  that  his  delight  in  armless  breasts,  legless  trunks, 
and  obelisks  upside-down,  has  been  the  last  efibrt  of  his 

1  [In  May  1872.] 
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but  you  regret  it;  you  miss  something  that  you  find  in 
Holbein,  much  more  in  Botticelli.  You  see  in  a  moment 
that  this  man  knows  nothing  of  Sphinxes,  or  Muses,  or 
Graces,  or  Aphrodites ;  and,  besides,  that  knowing  nothing, 
he  would  have  no  liking  for  them  even  if  he  saw  them ; 
but  much  prefers  the  style  of  a  well-to-do  English  house- 
keeper with  corkscrew  curls,  and  a  portly  person. 

155.  You  miss  something,  I  said,  in  Bewick  which  you 
find  in  Holbein.  But  do  you  suppose  Holbein  himself, 
or  any  other  Northern  painter,  could  wholly  quit  himself 
of  the  like  accusations?  I  told  you,  in  the  second  of 
these  lectures,  that  the  Northern  temper,  refined  firom 
savageness,  and  the  Southern,  redeemed  firom  decay,  met,  in 
Florence.^  Holbein  and  Botticelli  are  the  purest  types  of 
the  two  races.  Holbein  is  a  civilized  boor;  Botticelli  a 
reanimate  Greek.'  Holbein  was  polished  by  companion- 
ship with  scholars  and  kings,  but  remains  always  a  buigher 
of  Augsburg  in  essential  nature.  Bewick  and  he  are  alike 
in  temper ;  only  the  one  is  untaught,  *the  other  perfectly 
taught.  But  Botticelli  needs  no  teaching.  He  is,  by  his 
birth,  scholar  and  gentleman  to  the  heart's  core.  Chris- 
tianity itself  can  only  inspire  him,  not  refine  him.  He  is 
as  tried  gold  chased  by  the  jeweller, — ^the  roughest  part  of 
him  is  the  outside. 

Now  how  differently  must  the  newly  recovered  schol- 
astic learning  tell  upon  these  two  men.  It  is  all  out  of 
Holbein's  way;  foreign  to  his  nature,  useless  at  the  best, 
probably  cumbrous.  But  Botticelli  receives  it  as  a  child 
in  later  years  recovers  the  forgotten  deamess  of  a  nursery 
tale;  and  is  more  himself,  and  again  and  again  himself,  as 
he  breathes  the  air  of  Greece,  and  hears,  in  his  own  Italy, 
the  lost  voice  of  the  Sibyl  murmur  again  by  the  Avemus 
Lake.' 

156.  It  is  not,  as  we  have  seen,  every  one  of  the 
Southern  race  who  can  thus  receive  it.     But  it  graces  them 

1  [See  above,  p.  343.] 

*  [CoiDiMire  Fort  Clavigera,  Letter  22.] 

*  [Compare  VoL  Xm.  pp.  132-133.] 
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all ;  is  at  once  a  part  of  their  being ;  destroys  them,  if  it  is 
to  destroy,  the  more  utterly  because  it  so  enters  mto  their 
natures.  It  destroys  Raphael;  but  it  graces  him,  and  is  a 
part  of  him.  It  all  but  destroys  Mantegna ;  but  it  graces 
him.  And  it  does  not  hurt  Holbein,  just  because  it  does 
not  grace  him — never  is  for  an  instant  a  part  of  him.  It 
is  with  Raphael  as  with  some  charming  young  girl  who  has 
a  new  and  beautifully  made  dress  brought  to  her,  which 
entirely  becomes  her, — so  much,  that  in  a  little  while, 
thinking  of  nothing  dse,  she  becomes  it;  and  is  only  the 
decoration  of  her  dress.  But  with  Holbein  it  is  as  if  you 
brought  the  same  dress  to  a  stout  farmer's  daughter  who 
was  going  to  dine  at  the  Hall;  and  begged  her  to  put  it 
on  that  she  might  not  discredit  the  company.  She  puts  it 
on  to  please  you;  looks  entirely  ridiculous  in  it,  but  i$  not 
spoiled  by  it, — ^remains  herself,  in  spite  of  it. 

157*  You  probably  have  never  noticed  the  extreme 
awkwardness  of  Holbein  in  wearing  this  new  dress ;  you 
would  the  less  do  so  because  his  own  people  think  him  all 
the  finer  for  it,  as  the  farmer's  wife  would  probably  think 
her  daughter.  Dr.  Woltmann,  for  instance,  is  enthusiastic 
in  praise  of  the  splendid  architecture  in  the  background 
of  his  Annunciation.^  A  fine  mess  it  must  have  made 
in  the  minds  of  simple  German  maidens,  in  their  notion 
of  the  Virgin  at  home  I  I  cannot  show  you  this  Annun- 
ciation ;  but  I  have  under  my  hand  one  of  Holbein's 
Bible  cuts,  of  the  deepest  seriousness  and  import — ^his  illus- 
tration of  the  Canticles,  showing  the  Church  as  the  bride 
of  Christ 

You  could  not  find  a  subject  requiring  more  tenderness, 
purity,  or  dignity  of  treatment.  In  this  maid,  symbolizing 
the  Church,  you  ask  for  the  most  passionate  humility,  the 
most  angelic  beauty:   '< Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  dove."' 

1  [See  p^  101,  102  of  the  book  above  referred  to  (p.  326),  where  a  woodcut  of 
the  Annaadation  is  given.] 

*  [Song  of  Solomon  iv.  1 :  ^^  Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  lore ;  behold,  thou  art 
fiur ;  thou  haat  dores'  eyes  within  thy  locks."] 

xxn.  2  c 
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Now  here  is  Holbein's  ideal  of  that  fairness;  here  is  his 
"Church  as  the  Bride."' 

I  am  sorry  to  associate  this  figure  in  your  minds,  even 
for  a  moment,  with  the  passages  it  is  supposed  to  illus- 
trate; but  the  lesson  is  too  important  to  be  omitted 
Remember,  Holbein  represents  the  temper  of  Northern 
Reformation.  He  has  all  the  nobleness  of  that  temper,  but 
also  all  its  baseness.  He  represents,  in- 
deed, the  revolt  of  German  truth  against 
Italian  lies ;  but  he  represents  also  the  re- 
volt of  German  animalism  against  Hebrew 
imagination.  This  figure  of  Holbein's  is 
half-way  from  Solomon's  mystic  bride,  to 
Rembrandt's  wife,  sitting  on  his  knee  while 
he  drinks.^ 

But  the  key  of  the  question  is  not  in 
this.  Florentine  animalism  has  at  this 
time,  also,  enough  to  say  for  itself.  But 
Florentine  animalism,  at  this  time,  feek 
the  joy  of  a  gentleman,  not  of  a  churl 
And  a  Florentine,  whatever  he  does, — ^be 
it  virtuous  or  sinful,  chaste  or  lascivious,  severe  or  extra- 
vagant,— does  it  with  a  grace. 

158.  You  think,  perhaps,  that  Holbein's  Solomon's  bride 
is  so  ungraceful  chiefly  because  she  is  overdressed,  and  has 
too  many  feathers  and  jewels.  No;  a  Florentine  would 
have  put  any  quantity  of  feathers  and  jewels  on  her,  and 
yet  never  lost  her  grace.  You  shall  see  him  do  it,  and 
that  to  a  fantastic  degree,  for  I  have  an  example  under  my 
hand.  Look  back,  first,  to  Bewick's  Venus  (Lecture  III.).' 
You  can't  accuse  her  of  being  overdressed.  She  complies 
with  every  received  modem  principle  of  taste.  Sir  Joshua's 
precept  that  drapery  should  be  "  drapery,  and  nothing  more,"* 

1  [Fig.   7 ;  taken  from  the  illustrations  to  the  Son^  of  Solomon,  in  Holbein's 
•eriee  of  Old  Testament  woodcuts,  published  at  Lyons  m  1538.] 
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See  Vol.  VII.  p.  331,  and  Vol  XIX,  p.  110.1 

Plate  XXV.,  p.  3«3.] 

'For  this  saying,  see  Vol.  XI.  p.  417  n. ;  and  compare  Vol.  XIL  p.  465,] 
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is  observed  more  strictly  even  by  Bewick  than  by  Michael 
Angelo.  If  the  absence  of  decoration  could  exalt  tiie  beauty 
of  his  Venus,  here  had  been  her  perfection. 

Now  look  back  to  Plate  XXVI.  (Lecture  IV.),  by 
Sandro;  Venus  in  her  planet,  the  ruling  star  of  Florence. 
Anjrthing  more  grotesque  in  conception,  more  unrestrained 
in  fancy  of  ornament,  you  cannot  find,  even  in  the  final 
days  of  the  Renaissance.  Yet  Venus  holds  her  divinity 
through  all;  she  will  become  majestic  to  you  as  you  gaze; 
and  there  is  not  a  line  of  her  chariot  wheels,  of  her  buskins, 
or  of  her  throne,  which  you  may  not  see  was  engraved 
by  a  gentleman. 

159.  Again,  Plate  XXIX.,  opposite,  is  a  £GU!sinule  of 
another  engraving  of  the  same  series^ — ^the  Sun  in  Leo.  It 
is  even  more  extravagant  in  accessories  than  the  Venus. 
You  see  the  Sun's  epaulettes  before  you  see  the  sun; 
the  spiral  scrolls  of  his  chariot,  and  the  black  twisted  rays 
of  it,  might,  so  far  as  types  of  form  only  are  considered, 
be  a  design  for  some  modem  court-dress  star,  to  be  made 
in  diamonds.  And  yet  all  this  wild  ornamentation  is,  if 
you  will  examine  it,  more  purely  Greek  in  spirit  than  the 
Apollo  Belvidere. 

You  know  I  have  told  you,  again  and  again,  that  the 
soul  of  Greece  is  her  veracity;*  that  what  to  other  nations 
were  fables  and  symbolisms,  to  her  became  living  fSacts— 
living  gods.  The  fall  of  Greece  was  instant  when  her  gods 
agam  became  fables.  The  Apollo  Belvidere  is  the  work  of 
a  sculptor  to  whom  Apollonism  is  merely  an  elegant  idea 
on  which  to  exhibit  his  own  skill  He  does  not  himself 
feel  for  an  instant  that  the  handsome  man  in  the  unintel- 
ligible attitude,"!^  with  drapery  hung  over  his  left  arm,  as  it 

*  I  read  somewhere,  lately,  a  new  and  very  ingenious  theory  about  the 
attitude  of  the  Apollo  BeWidere,  proving,  to  the  author's  satisfaction,  that 
the  received  notion  about  watching  the  arrow  was  all  a  mistake.     The  paper 

'  [For  particulars  of  the  series,  see  Introduction,  above,  p.  xxxviiL ;  and  for 
further  references  to  this  plate,  see  below,  p.  461.] 

^  [See  Queen  of  the  Air,  §  169  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  414) ;  Lectures  on  Art,  §  104,  and 
Aratra  Penteiici,  §  200  (VoL  XX.  pp.  99,  346-347).] 
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would  be  hung  to  dry  over  a  clothes-line,  is  the  Power  of 
the  Sun.  But  the  Florentine  believes  in  Apollo  with  his 
whole  mind»  and  is  trying  to  explain  his  strength  in  every 
touch. 

For  instance;  I  said  just  now,  ''You  see  the  sun*s 
epaulettes  before  the  sun."  Well,  dofCt  you,  usually,  as  it 
rises?  Do  you  not  continually  mistake  a  luminous  cloud 
for  it,  or  wonder  where  it  is,  behind  one  ?  Again,  the  &ce 
of  the  Apollo  Belvidere  is  agitated  by  anxiety,  passion,  and 
pride.  Is  the  stm's  likely  to  be  so,  rising  on  the  evil  and 
the  good?  This  Prince  sits  crowned  and  calm:  look  at 
the  quiet  fingers  of  the  hand  holding  the  sceptre, — at  the 
restraint  of  the  reins  merely  by  a  depression  of  the  wrist* 

160.  You  have  to  look  carefully  for  those  fingers  holding 
the  sceptre,  because  the  hand — ^which  a  great  anatomist 
would  have  made  so  exclusively  interesting — ^is  here  con- 
fused with  the  ornamentation  of  the  arm  of  the  chariot  on 
which  it  rests.  But  look  what  the  ornamentation  is ;— fruit 
and  leaves,  abundant,  in  the  mouth  of  a  cornucopia.  A 
quite  vulgar  and  meaningless  ornament  in  ordinary  renais- 
sance work.  Is  it  so  here,  think  you  ?  Are  not  the  leaves 
and  fruits  of  earth  in  the  Sun's  hand  ?  ^ 

You  thought,  perhaps,  when  I  spoke  just  now  of  the 
action  of  the  right  hand,  that  less  than  a  depression  of  liie 

inroved,  at  all  events,  one  thing — ^namely,  the  statement  in  the  text.  For 
an  attitude  which  has  been  always  hitherto  taken  to  mean  one  things  and 
is  plaasibi  J  asserted  now  to  mean  another,  must  be  in  itself  unintelligible.^ 

*  It  may  be  asked,  why  not  com  also  ?  Because  that  belongs  to  Ceres, 
who  is  equally  one  of  the  great  gods. 

1  [For  earlier  references  to  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  see  Vol.  V.  p.  98  n.  The  first 
interpretation  of  the  motif  of  the  statue  ivas,  as  Ruskin  says,  that  the  god  has  joai 
discharged  an  arrow  at  the  Python,  and  is  watching  its  coarse  and  effect ;  and  this 
is  tiie  interpretation  petrified  m  the  restoration  of  tne  statue  in  1632  by  MontonolL 
A  few  years  before  Ruskin  wrote,  another  theory  came  into  fiivour,  first  propounded 
by  Stephani  (ApoUo  Boednmioty  1860)  and  based  upon  the  close  resemblance  between 
the  statue  and  a  bronze  statuette  in  the  Stroganov  Collection  at  St  Petersburg.  In 
this  statuette  the  god  seems  to  be  holding  out  his  ngis  in  the  left  hand,  apparently 
to  illustrate  the  Iliad  (zr.  280,  240),  where  Zeus  lends  Apollo  his  aegis  to  frighten 
the  Greeks.  More  recently  Furtwaengler  has  thrown  doubts  on  the  authenticity  of 
the  bronze  statuette,  and  has  seggested  a  modification  of  the  original  theory  (aee 
his  M(uterpi0ce9  qf  Greek  Seulpiure,  1895,  pp.  406^12).] 
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wrist  would  stop  horses  such  as  those.  You  fancy  Botticelli 
drew  them  so,  because  he  had  never  seen  a  horse ;  or 
because,  able  to  draw  fingers,  he  could  not  draw  hoofs! 
How  fine  it  would  be  to  have,  instead,  a  prancing  four-in- 
haikd,  in  the  style  of  Piccadilly  on  the  Derby-day,  or  at 
least  horses  like  the  real  Greek  horses  of  the  Parthenon  I 

Yes;  and  if  they  had  had  real  ground  to  trot  on,  the 
Florentine  would  have  shown  you  he  knew  how  they  should 
trot.  But  these  have  to  make  their  way  up  the  hillside  of 
other  lands.  Look  to  the  example  in  your  Standard  Series^ 
Hermes  Eriophoros.^  You  will  find  his  motion  among 
clouds  represented  precisely  in  this  labouring,  failing,  half** 
kneeling  attitude  of  limb.  These  forms,  toiling  up  through 
the  rippled  sands  of  heaven,  are — ^not  horses ; — ^they  are  clouds 
themsdves,  Wee  horses,  but  only  a  little  like.  Look  how 
their  hoofs  lose  themselves,  buried  in  the  ripples  of  cloud ;  it 
makes  one  think  of  the  quicksands  of  Morecambe  Bay. 

And  their  tails — ^what  extraordixuiry  tufts  of  tails,  ending 
in  points  I  Yes;  but  do  you  not  see,  nearly  joining  with 
them,  what  is  not  a  horse  tail  at  all;  but  a  flame  of  fire, 
kindled  at  Apollo's  knee?  All  Jthe  rest  of  the  radiance 
about  him  shoots  from  him.  But  this  is  rendered  up  to 
him.  As  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  in  one  of  his  hands, 
its  fire  is  in  the  other.  And  all  the  warmth,  as  well  as 
all  the  light  of  it,  are  his.' 

We  had  a  little  natural  philosophy,  gentlemen,  as  well 
as  theology,  in  Florence,  once  upon  a  time. 

161.  Natural  philosophy,  and  also  natural  art,  for  in 
this  the  Greek  reanimate  was  a  nobler  creature  than  the 
Greek  who  had  died.  His  art  had  a  wider  force  and 
warmer  glow.  I  have  told  you  that  the  first  Greeks  were 
distinguished  from  the  barbarians  by  their  simple  humanity; 
the  second  Greeks — ^these  Florentine  Greeks  reanimate — are 

^  [*nie  r0ferene«  is  to  the  lowett  ignre  in  No.  190  in  the  Refevence  Series 
(Vol.  XXI.  pp.  «>|  119).  On  the  name  '' Eriophorot/'  tee  ^110011  ^  the  Air, 
§  27  (Vol.  AlX.  p.  322  nX  The  figare  it  now  shown  on  a  woodent  in  Leeturm 
OR  An  (Vol.  XX.  p.  162).] 

*  [For  a  eorreetod  interpFctetioa  of  this  portion  of  the  plate,  see  helow,  §  228, 
p.  461.] 
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human  more  strongly,  more  deeply,  leaping  from  the  Byzan- 
tine death  at  the  call  of  Christ,  '^  Loose  him,  and  let  him 
go/'^  And  there  is  upon  them  at  once  the  joy  of  resurrec- 
tion, and  the  solemnity  of  the  grave. 

162.  Of  this  resurrection  of  the  Greek,  and  the  form  of 
the  tomb  he  had  been  buried  in  those  "four  days,"*  I  have 
to  give  you  some  account  in  the  last  lecture.'  I  will  only 
to-day  show  you  an  illustration  of  it  which  brings  us  back 
to  our  immediate  question  as  to  the  reasons  why  Northern 
art  could  not  accept  classicism.  When,  in  the  closing 
lecture  of  Aratra  PenteUcif*  I  compared  Florentine  with 
Greek  work,  it  was  to  point  out  to  you  the  eager  passions 
of  the  first  as  opposed  to  the  formal  legalism  and  pro- 
prieties of  the  other.  Greek  work,  I  told  you,  while  truthful, 
was  also  restrained,  and  never  but  under  majesty  of  law; 
while  Gk>thic  work  was  true,  in  the  perfect  law  of  Liberty 
or  Franchise.  And  now  I  give  you  in  facsimile^  the  two 
Aphrodites  thus  compared — ^the  Aphrodite  Thalassia  of  the 
Tyrrhene  seas,  and  the  Aphrodite  Urania  of  the  Greek 
s^es.  You  may  not  at  first  like  the  Tuscan  best ;  and  why 
she  is  the  best,  though  both  are  noble,  again  I  must  defer 
explaining  to  next  lecture/  But  now  turn  back  to  Bewick's 
Venus,  and  compare  her  with  the  Tuscan  Venus  of  the 
Stars  (Plate  XXVI.) ;  and  then  here  with  the  Tuscan  Venus 
of  the  Seas,  and  the  Greek  Venus  of  the  Sky.  Why  is 
the  English  one  vulgar?  What  is  it,  in  the  tiiree  others^ 
w:hich  makes  them,  if  not  beautifril,  at  least  refined? — 
every  one  of  them  "  designed "  and  drawn,  indisputably,  by 
a  gentleman?^ 

*  Aratra  PenieUci,  §§  181  seq.  [Vol.  XX.  pp.  331  seq.]. 

1  [John  xL  44.1 

«  [md,,  39.] 

9  [See  below,  pp.  440,  441.1 

^  [A  raferenoe  to  ''(Plate  Vl.)"  is  hera  omitted  because  the  Uluatrations  bav^ 
in  this  edition  been  given  in  a  previous  volume,  where  thef  are  more  fully  di»- 
cussed :  VoL  XX.  pp.  334-338,  and  Plates  XIV.  and  XV.I 

*  [Ruakin,  however,  finally  passed  the  subject  over :  see  his  note  on  p.  468,  below^ 

*  [Compare  ''The  School  of  Florence,"  in  Arairu  Penteiid,  §  209  (VoL  XX: 
p.  366).] 
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I  never  have  been  so  puzzled  by  any  subject  of  analysis 
as,  for  these  ten  years,  I  have  been  by  this.  Every  answer 
I  give,  however  plausible  it  seems  at  first,  fails  in  some 
way,  or  in  some  cases.  But  there  is  the  point  for  you, 
more  definitely  put,  I  think,  than  in  any  of  my  former 
books  ;^ — ^at  present,  for  want  of  time,  I  must  leave  it  to 
your  own  thoughts. 

168.  (II.)  The  second  influence  under  which  engraving 
developed  itself,  I  said,'  was  that  of  medicine  and  the 
{physical  sciences.  Gentlemen,  the  most  audacious,  and  the 
most  valuable,  statement  which  I  have  yet  made  to  you  on 
the  subject  of  practical  art,  in  these  rooms,  is  that  of  the 
evil  resulting  from  the  study  of  anatomy.'  It  is  a  state- 
ment so  audacious,  that  not  only  for  some  time  I  dared  not 
make  it  to  you,  but  for  ten  years,  at  least,  I  dared  not  make 
it  to  myself.  I  saw,  indeed,  that  whoever  studied  anatomy 
was  in  a  measure  injured  by  it;  but  I  kept  attributing 
the  mischief  to  secondary  causes.  It  carCt  be  this  drink 
itself  that  poisons  them,  I  said  always.  This  drink  is  medi- 
cinal and  strengthening:  I  see  that  it  kills  them,  but  it 
must  be  because  they  drink  it  cold  when  they  have  been 
hot,  or  they  take  something  else  with  it  that  changes  it 
into  poison.  The  drink  itself  must  be  good.  Well,  gentle* 
men,  I  found  out  the  drink  itself  to  be  poison  at  last, 
by  the  breaking  of  my  choicest  Venice  glass.  I  could  not 
make  out  what  it  was  that  had  killed  Tintoret,  and  laid 
it  long  to  the  chai^  of  chiaroscuro.*  It  was  only  after 
my  thorough  study  of  his  Paradise,  in  1870,^  that  I  gave 
up  this  idea,  finding  the  chiaroscuro,  which  I  had  thought 
exaggerated,  was,  in  all  original  and  undarkened  passages, 

^  [See  Vol.  XX.  pp.  356,  356 ;  and  compare  the  incidental  references  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  chapter  on  ''Vnlirarity"  in  the  last  volame  of  Modem  PaMert 
(Vol.  VII.  pp.  350,  356).] 

>  [AboTO,  §  140,  p.  396.] 

>  [See  JSaMe  NeH,  §  159  (above,  p.  231),  where  Raskin  withdraws  the  sUte- 
ment,  made  in  the  Stanet  qf  Venice  (VoL  XI.  p.  70),  ''that  anatomical  knowledge 
was  helpfal  to  great  men."  For  a  collection  of  his  references  to  the  subject,  see 
Vol.  IV:  p.  155  n.] 


p.  155  ».] 
See,  for  instance,  the  criticisms  in  Vol.  XI.  p.  412.1 
;See  Vol.  XX.  p.  li.] 
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beautiliil  and  most  precious.  And  then  at  last  I  got  hold 
of  the  true  clue:  *'I1  disegno  di  Michel  Agnolo."^  And 
the  moment  I  had  dared  to  accuse  that,  it  explained  every- 
thing; and  I  saw  that  the  betrajdng  demons  of  Italian  art, 
led  on  by  Michael  Angelo,  had  been,  not  pleasure,  but 
knowledge ;  not  indolence,  but  ambition ;  and  not  love,  but 
horror. 

164.  But  when  first  I  ventured  to  tell  you  this,'  I  did 
not  know,  myself,  the  fact  of  all  most  conclusive  for  its 
confirmation.  It  will  take  me  a  little  while  to  put  it  befoie 
you  in  its  total  force,  and  I  must  first  ask  your  attention 
to  a  minor  point.  In  one  of  the  smaller  rooms  of  the 
Munich  Gallery  is  Holbein's  painting  of  St.  Margaret'  and 
St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary, — standard  of  his  early  religious 
work.  Here  is  a  photograph  from  the  St.  Elizabeth;  and, 
in  the  same  frame,  a  French  lithograph  of  it.  I  consider 
it  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  comparison  I  have 
arranged  for  you,*  showing  you  at  a  glance  the  differ- 
ence between  true  and  false  sentiment  Of  that  difierence, 
generally,  we  cannot  speak  to-day,  but  one  special  result  of 
it  you  are  to  observe; — the  omission,  in  the  French  draw- 
ing, of  Holbein's  daring  representation  of  disease,  which  is 
one  of  the  vital  honours  of  the  picture.  Quite  one  of  the 
chief  strengths  of  St.  Elizabeth,  in  the  Roman  CathoUc 
view,  was  in  the  courage  of  her  dealing  with  disease,  chiefly 
leprosy.  Now  observe,  I  say  Roman  Catholic  view,  very 
earnestly  just  now ;  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  is  so  in  a 
Catholic  view — ^that  is  to  say,  in  an  eternally  Christian  and 
Divine  view.  And  this  doubt,  very  nearly  now  a  certainty, 
only  came  clearly  into  my  mind  the  other  day  after  many 
and  many  a  year's  meditation  on  it.  I  had  read  with  great 
reverence  all  the  beautiful  stories  about  Christ's  appearing  as 

^  [See  The  Relation  tf  Michael  Angeh  and  lintoret,  §  9  (above^  p.  83).  Tht 
leeturei  on  engraving  were  delivered  shortly  after  that  lecture ;  but  the  prewpt 
chapter  was  not  pubfished  till  four  years  later  (see  Bibliographical  Note^  p.  298).] 

>  [That  is,  in  the  lecture  just  dted  (1871VI 

'  [A  slip  of  the  pen  for  St  Barbara :  see  lOate  IV.  in  VoL  XIX.  p.  14.] 

*  [The  framey  however,  does  not  remain  in  the  Oxford  CoUection.J 
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a  leper,  and  the  like;^  and  had  often  pitied  and  rebuked 
myself  alternately  for  my  intense  dislike  and  horror  of 
disease.  I  am  writing  at  this  moment  within  fifty  yards 
of  the  grave  of  St*  Francis,'  and  the  story  of  the  likeness 
of  his  feelings  to  mine  had  a  little  comforted  me,  and 
the  tradition  of  his  conquest  of  them  agaua  humiliated  me ; 
and  I  was  thinking  very  gravely  of  this,  and  of  the  parallel 
instance  of  Bishop  Hugo  of  Lincoln,  always  desiring  to  do 
service  to  the  dead,  as  opposed  to  my  own  unmitigated 
and  Louis-Quinze-like  horrors  of  funerals ; ' — ^when  by  chance, 
in  the  cathedral  of  Palermo,  a  new  light  was  thrown  for  me 
on  the  whole  matter. 

165.  I  was  drawing  the  tomb  of  Frederick  11.,^  which 
is  shut  off  by  a  grating  £rom  the  body  of  the  church ;  and 
I  had,  in  general,  quite  an  unusual  degree  of  quiet  and 
comfort  at  my  work.    But  sometimes  it  was  paralyzed  by 

^  [''The  CliQrchmeii  of  the  times  taught  that  Christ  Himeelf  had  regarded  the 
leprous  with  peculiar  tenderness ;  and  not  content  to  enforce  this  lesson  from  those 
parts  of  the  eyangelic  narrative  which  really  confirm  it^  they  advanced,  by  the 
aid  of  the  Vulgate,  further  still,  and  quoted  from  the  63rd  chapter  of  Issuh  a 
prophecy  in  which,  as  they  maintained,  the  Messiah  himself  was  foretold  under  the 
image  of  a  leper — 'noe  putavimus  eum  quasi  lepronitn,  percussum  a  Deo,  et 
hvmiliatnm.'  .  .  .  Some  time  before  his  betrothment  to  Poverty,  Frauds,  croning 
on  horseback  the  plain  which  surrounds  Assisi,  unexpectedly  drew  near  to  a  leper. 
Controlling  his  involuntary  disgust^  the  rider  dismounted  and  advanced  to  greet 
aad  sttcoour  him,  but  the  leper  instantaneously  disappeared.  St,  Bonaventura  is 
sponsor  for  the  sequel  of  the  tale.  He  who  assumed  this  deplorable  semblance 
was,  in  reality,  no  other  than  the  awful  Being  whom  the  t3rpical  language  of  Isaiah 
had  adumbrated"  (Sir  James  Stephen's  S$Mif$  in  EooMoHioal  Biogropku,  IBfid, 
vol.  i.  pp.  98,  99).  In  the  words  ''the  likeness  of  his  feelings  to  mine,  Ruskin 
refers  to  the  statement  of  Celano,  in  his  life  of  St  Francis,  that  ''even  if  he 
chanced  to  look  down  from  Assisi  upon  the  houses  of  the  lepers  in  the  plain, 
he  would  hold  his  nostrils  with  his  hand,  because  his  horror  was  so  great  (see 
The  atnry  ^  ^artd,  by  lina  Duff  Gordon,  p.  96X] 

*  [In  the  Sacristan's  cell  at  Assisi,  June  to  July  1874 :  see  Introduction  to 
Vol.  XXUI.l 

*  ["To  the  horrwr  of  his  attendants,  he  persisted  in  visiting  the  lepers  himself; 
he  washed  their  sores  with  his  own  hands,  kissed  them,  prayed  over  them,  and 
consoled  them.  ...  He  never  allowed  any  one  of  his  priests  to  bury  a  corpse  if  he 
were  within  reach.  He  would  allow  nothing  to  interfere  with  a  duty  of  this  kind ; 
and  in  great  cities  he  would  spend  whole  days  by  the  side  of  graves  "  (Froude's  Short 
SHudiet:  "A  Bishop  of  the  IVelfth  Century").  Ruskin  refers  to  Froude's  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Bishop  Hugo  in  Fon  Oamgeta^  Letters  43  and  88.  "Louis  XV.  had 
always  the  kingliest  abhorrence  of  Death  .  .  .  avoided  the  sight  of  churchyards, 
fhnereal  monuments,  and  whatsoever  could  bring  it  to  mind  "  (Carlyle's  French  HevolU' 
<tofi.  book  i.  ch.  iv.).     For  Buskin's  horror  of  funerals,  see  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  896.1 

^  [The  drawing  (made  in  April  1874)— Reference  Series,  No.  84  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  84>— 
is  repredueed  in  the  neart  volume,  in  The  JiHheHc  tmd  M^hemMe  Sekook  ^FhrmcB,'\ 
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the  unconscious  interference  of  one  of  the  men  employed  in 
some  minor  domestic  services  about  the  church.  When  he 
had  nothing  to  do,  he  used  to  come  and  seat  himself  near 
my  grating,  not  to  look  at  my  work  (the  poor  wretch  had 
no  eyes,  to  speak  of),  nor  in  any  way  meaning  to  be 
troublesome ;  but  there  was  his  habitual  seat.  His  nose  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  most  loathsome  of  diseases;  there 
were  two  vivid  circles  of  scarlet  round  his  eyes;  and  as  he 
sat,  he  announced  his  presence  every  quarter  of  a  minute 
(if  otherwise  I  could  have  forgotten  it)  by  a  peculiarly  dis- 
gusting, loud,  and  long  expectoration.  On  the  second  or 
tiiird  day,  just  as  I  had  forced  myself  into  some  forgetful- 
ness  of  him,  and  was  hard  at  my  work,  I  was  startled  from 
it  again  by  the  bursting  out  of  a  loud  and  cheerful  con- 
versation close  to  me;  and  on  looking  roimd,  saw  a  lively 
young  fledgling  of  a  priest,  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old, 
in  the  most  eager  and  spirited  chat  with  the.  man  in 
the  chair.  He  talked,  laughed,  and  spat,  himself,  com- 
panionably,  in  the  merriest  way,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour; 
evidently  without  feeling  the  slightest  disgust,  or  being 
made  serious  for  an  instant,  by  the  aspect  of  the  destroy^ 
creature  before  him. 

166.  His  own  face  was  simply  that  of  the  ordinary 
vulgar  type  of  thoughtless  young  Italians,  rather  beneath 
than  above  the  usual  standard;  and  I  was  certain,  as  I 
watched  him,  that  he  was  not  at  all  my  superior,  but  very 
much  my  inferior,  in  the  coolness  with  which  he  beheld 
what  was  to  me  so  dreadful.  I  was  positive  that  he  could 
look  this  man  in  the  face,  precisely  because  he  could  rud 
look,  discerningly,  at  any  beautiful  or  noble  thing;  and 
that  the  reason  I  dared  not,  was  because  I  had,  spiritually, 
as  much  better  eyes  than  the  priest,  as,  bodily,  than  his 
companion. 

Having  got  so  much  of  clear  evidence  given  me  on 
the  matter,  it  was  driven  home  for  me  a  week  later,  as  I 
landed  on  the  quay  of  Naples.^    Almost  the  first  thing  that 

1  [On  May  1,  1874.     Comiiare  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  926  n.,  where  tiie  incident  is 
again  mentioned.] 
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presented  itself  to  me  was  the  sign  of  a  travelling  theatrical 
company,  displaying  the  principal  scene  of  the  drama  to  be 
enacted  on  their  classical  stage*  Fresh  from  the  theatre  of 
Taormina,  I  was  curious  to  see  the  subject  of  the  Neapo- 
litan popular  drama.  It  was  the  capture,  by  the  police,  of 
a  man  and  his  wife  who  lived  by  boiling  children.  One 
section  of  the  police  was  coming  in,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
through  the  passage;  another  section  of  the  police,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  and  with  high  feathers  in  its  caps,  was  coming 
up  through  a  trap-door.  In  fine  dramatic  unconsciousness 
to  the  last  moment,  like  the  clown  in  a  pantomime,  the 
child-boiler  was  represented  as  still  industriously  chopping 
up  a  child,  pieces  of  which,  ready  for  the  pot,  lay  here  and 
there  on  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  picture.  The  child- 
boiler's  wife,  however,  just  as  she  was  taking  the  top  off 
the  pot  to  put  the  meat  in,  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
foremost  policeman,  and  stopped,  as  much  in  rage  as  in 
consternation. 

167.  Now  it  is  precisely  the  same  feeling,  or  want  of 
feeling,  in  the  lower  Italian  (nor  always  in  the  lower  classes 
only)  which  makes  him  demand  this  kind  of  subject  for 
his  secular  drama;  and  the  Crucifixion  and  Pieta  for  his 
religious  drama.  The  only  part  of  Christianity  he  can 
enjoy  is  its  horror;  and  even  the  saint  and  saintess  are  not 
always  denying  themselves  severely,  either  by  the  contem- 
plation of  torture,  or  the  companionship  with  disease. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  be  cautious,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  allow  full  value  to  the  endurance,  by  tender  and  deli- 
cate persons,  of  what  is  really  loathsome  or  distressful  to 
them  in  the  service  of  others;  and  I  think  this  picture 
of  Holbein's  indicative  of  the  exact  balance  and  rightness  of 
his  own  mind  in  this  matter,  and  therefore  of  his  power 
to  conceive  a  true  saint  also.  He  had  to  represent  St. 
Catherine's^  chief  effort; — ^he  paints  her  ministering  to  the 
sick,  and,  among  them,  is  a  leper;  and  finding  it  thus  his 
duty  to  paint  leprosy,  he  courageously  himself  studies  it  frt>m 

1  [A  tUp  of  thtt  pen  for  ''St  BUnbeth's."] 
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the  life.  Not  to  insist  on  its  horror;  but  to  assert  it^  to 
the  needful  point  of  fact,  which  he  does  with  medical 
accuracy. 

Now  here  is  just  a  case  in  which  science,  in  a  sub* 
ordinate  degree,  is  really  required  for  a  spiritual  and  moral 
purpose.  And  you  find  Holbein  does  not  shrink  firom  it 
even  in  this  extreme  case  in  which  it  is  most  painfuL 

168.  If,  therefore,  you  do  find  him  in  other  cases  not 
using  it,  you  may  be  sure  he  knew  it  to  be  unnecessary. 

Now  it  may  be  disputable  whether  in  order  to  draw 
a  living  Madonna,  one  needs  to  know  how  many  ribs  she 
has;  but  it  woidd  have  seemed  indisputable  that  in  order 
to  draw  a  skeleton,  one  must  know  how  many  ribs  it  has. 

Holbein  is  pat  excellence  the  draughtsman  of  skeletons. 
His  painted  Dance  of  Death  was,  and  his  engraved  Dance 
of  Death  is,  principal  of  such  things,  without  any  com- 
parison or  denial  He  draws  skeleton  after  skeleton,  in 
every  possible  gesture;  but  never  so  much  as  counts  their 
ribs !  He  neither  knows  nor  cares  how  many  ribs  a  skeleton 
has.     There  are  always  enough  to  rattle. 

Monstrous,  you  think,  in  imptidence, — Holbein  for  his 
carelessness,  and  I  for  defending  him!  Nay,  I  triumph  in 
him;  nothing  has  ever  more  pleased  me  than  this  grand 
i^^ghgcnce.  Nobody  wants  to  know  how  many  ribs  a 
skeleton  has,  any  more  than  how  many  bars  a  gridiron  has, 
so  long  as  the  one  can  breathe,  and  the  other  broil;  and 
still  less,  when  the  breath  and  the  fire  are  both  out. 

169.  But  is  it  only  of  the  bones,  think  you,  that 
Holbein  is  careless?'"'  Nay,  incredible  though  it  may  seem 
to  you, — ^but,  to  me,  explanatory  at  once  of  much  of 
his  excellence, — ^he  did  not  know  anatomy  at  all!  I  told 
you  in  my  Preface,  already  quoted,t   Holbein  studies  the 

*  Or  inventive !  See  Woltm&nn,  p.  267.  ''  The  shin-bone,  or  the  lower 
part  of  the  arm,  exhibits  only  one  bone,  while  the  upper  arm  and  thigh  are 
often  allowed  the  luxury  of  two ! " 

t  See  ofile,  §  141.  The  ''pre&ee"  is  that  to  Tkt  Eagk's  NeH  [above, 
p.  ISS]. 
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face  first,  the  body  secondarily;  but  I  had  no  idea,  m3rself, 
how  completely  he  had  refused  the  venomous  science 
of  his  day.  I  showed  you  a  dead  Christ  of  his,  long 
ago.^  Can  you  match  it  with  your  academy  drawings, 
think  you?  And  yet  he  did  not,  and  would  not,  know 
anatomy.  He  would  not;  but  Diirer  would,  and  did: — 
went -hotly  into  it — ^wrote  books  upon  it,  and  upon  "pro- 
portions of  the  human  body,"  etc.,  etc.,'  and  all  your 
modem  recipes  for  painting  flesh.  How  did  his  studies 
prosper  his  art? 

People  are  always  talking  of  his  Knight  and  Death,  and 
his  Melancholia,*  as  if  those  were  his  principal  works.  They 
are  his  characteristic  ones,  and  show  what  he  might  have 
been  without  his  anatomy;  but  they  were  mere  byeplay 
compared  to  his  Greater  Fortune,  and  Adam  and  Eve. 
Look  at  these.^  Here  is  his  full  energy  displayed;  here 
are  both  male  and  female  forms  drawn  with  perfect  know- 
ledge of  their  bones  and  muscles,  and  modes  of  action  and 
digestion,— and  I  hope  you  are  pleased.' 

But  it  is  not  anatomy  only  that  Master  Albert  studies. 
He  has  a  taste  for  optics  also;  and  knows  all  about  re- 
fraction and  reflection.  What  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
skull  inside,  and  the  vitreous  lens  outside,  if  any  man  in 
the  world  is  to  draw  an  eye,  here's  the  man  to  do  it, 
surely  I  With  a  hand  which  can  give  lessons  to  John 
Bellini,'  and  a  care  which  would  fain  do  all  so  that  it  can't 
be  done  better,  and  acquaintance  with  every  crack  in  the 
cranium,  and  every  humour  in  the  lens, — if  we  can't  draw 
an  eye,  we  should  just  like  to  know  who  can  I  thinks 
Albert. 

»  [Leeturu  m  Art,  %  IfiO  (Vol  XX.  p.  141).} 

*  [For  an  aoooant  of  OQrer's  MS.  <*  Books  or  Haman  Proportions/'  see  Sir  Martin 
Conwa/s  IMerurv  Rmaim  ^  Albrecki  Darer^  ch.  z.] 

>  [Compare  Vol.  XXI.  pp.  12,  16  (Standard  Series,  Noe.  4  and  0).  The  plates 
are  reprodnoed  in  Vol.  VlL  pp.  310,  312.1 

^  [An  impression  of  DOrers  ''  Greater  Fortune "  is  in  the  UniTorsitx  Galleries : 
see  Law  of  Fftoh,  ch.  vi.  §  32  (Vol.  XV.  p.  411),  and  Vol  XIX.  p.  860.  For  the 
''Adam  and  Eto,"  see  ahore,  §  128,  p.  381.] 

^  [For  a  note  bj  Raskin  on  this  passage,  see  below,  p.  4M] 

*  [For  the  reference  here,  see  Vol.  XXI.  p.  16.] 
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over  Amo  ?  ^  Saints  of  Heaven  and  Grods  of  Earth  I — shall 
these  perish  because  vam  men  speak  evil  of  tiieml  Let  w 
speak  good  for  ever,  and  grave,  as  on  the  rock,  for  ages 
to  come,  the  glory  of  Beauty,  and  the  triumph  oi  Faith. 

174.  Holbein  had  bitterer  task. 

Of  old,  the  one  duty  of  the  painter  had  been  to  exhibit 
the  virtues  of  this  life,  and  hopes  of  the  life  to  come. 
Holbein  had  to  show  the  vices  of  this  life,  and  to  obscure 
the  hope  of  the  future.  ^*  Yes,  we  walk  throu^  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  fear  all  evil,  for  Thou  art  not 
with  us,  and  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  comfcMt  us  not"*  He 
does  not  choose  this  task.  It  is  thrust  upon  him, — just  as 
fatally  as  the  burial  of  the  dead  is  in  a  plague-struck  dty. 
These  are  the  things  he  sees,  and  must  speak.  He  wili 
not  become  a  better  artist  thereby ;  no  drawing  of  supreme 
beauty,  or  beautiful  things,  will  be  possible  to  him.  Yet 
we  cannot  say  he  ought  to  have  dcme  anything  else,  nor 
can  we  praise  him  specially  in  doing  this.  It  is  his  fate; 
the  fote  of  all  the  bravest  in  that  day. 

175.  For  instance,  there  is  no  scene  about  which  a 
shallow  and  feeble  painter  would  have  been  more  sure  to 
adopt  the  commonplaces  of  the  creed  of  his  time  than  the 
death  of  a  child,* — chiefly,  and  most  of  all,  the  death  of 
a  country  child, — a  little  thing  fresh  from  the  cottage  and 
the  field.  Surely  for  such  an  one,  angels  will  wait  by  its 
sick  bed,  and  rejoice  as  they  bear  its  soul  away;  and  over 
its  shroud  flowers  will  be  strewn,  and  the  birds  will  sing 
by  its  grave.  So  your  common  sentimentalist  would  think, 
and  paint  Holbein  sees  the  facts,  as  they  verily  are,  up  to 
the  point  when  vision  ceases.    He  speaks,  then,  no  more. 

The  country  labourer's  cottage — ^the  rain  coming  through 
its  roof,   the   clay   crumbling   from   its  partitions,  the  fire 

^  [Here  the  reference  is  to  the  representation  of  Venus  on  the  plate  ''The  Star 
of  Florence"  (p.  368).  The  priests  had  lied  about  Artemis  in  the  storjr  of  St.  l^ul 
at  Ephesus  (Acts  ziz.);  and  lied  at  Cyprus  in  proclaiming  Aphrodite  the  goddess 
of  wanton  love.  But  by  Botticelli,  Kuskin  argues,  she  was  represented  as  the 
goddess  of  chaste  love.] 

'  [See  Psalms  zxiii.  4«1 

»  tFlg.  8.] 
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lighted  with  a  few  chips  and  sticks  on  a  raised  piece  of 
the  mud  floor, — such  dais  as  can  be  contrived,  for  use,  not 
for  honour.  The  damp  wood  sputters;  the  smoke,  stopped 
by  the  roof,  though  the  rain  is  not,  coils  round  again,  and 
down.  But  the  mother  can  warm  the  child's  supper  of 
bread  and  milk  so-— holding  the  pan  by  the  long  handle; 
and  on  mud  floor  though  it  be,  they  are  happy, — ^she,  and 
her  child,  and  its  brother, — ^if  only  they  could  be  left  so. 
They  shall  not  be  left  so:  the  young  thing  must  leave 
them — ^will  never  need  milk  warmed  for  it  any  more.  It 
would  fain  stay, — sees  no  angels — feels  only  an  icy  grip 
on  its  hand,  and  that  it  cannot  stay.  Those  who  loved  it 
shriek  and  tear  their  hair  in  vain,  amazed  in  grief.  ''Oh, 
little  one,  must  you  lie  out  in  the  fields  then,  not  even 
under  this  poor  torn  roof  of  thy  mother's  to-night  ? " 

176.  Again:  there  was  not  in  the  old  creed  any  subject 
more  definitely  and  constantly  insisted  on  than  the  death  of 
a  miser.  He  had  been  happy,  the  old  preachers  thought, 
till  then:  but  his  hour  has  come;  and  the  black  covetous- 
ness  of  hell  is  awake  and  watching ;  the  sharp  harpy  claws 
will  clutch  his  soul  out  of  his  mouth,  and  scatter  his 
treasure  for  others.  So  the  commonplace  preacher  and 
painter  taught  Not  so  Holbein.  The  devil  want  to  snatch 
his  soul,  indeed!  Nay,  he  never  had  a  soul,  but  of  the 
devil's  giving.  His  misery  to  begin  on  his  deathbed!  Nay, 
he  had  never  an  unmiserable  hour  of  life.  The  fiend  is  with 
him  now, — ^a  paltry,  abortive  fiend,  with  no  breath  even  to 
blow  hot  with.  He  supplies  the  heU-blast  with  a  machine} 
It  is  winter,  and  the  rich  man  has  his  furred  cloak  and  cap, 
thick  and  heavy;  the  beggar,  bare-headed  to  beseech  him, 
skin  and  rags  hanging  about  him  together,  touches  his 
shoulder,  but  all  in  vain;  there  is  other  business  in  hand. 
More  haggard  than  the  beggar  himself,  wasted  and  palsied, 

1  [Fig.  9 :  ''He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear"  (Matthew  zi.  16).  The 
woodcut  is  of  ''Death  and  the  Miser"  in  the  "Dauoe  of  Death"  Series.  Compare 
Rnskiu's  desoriptioo  of  the  design  in  Fotm  Clavigera,  Letter  63.  The  head  of  the 
miser  is  No.  73  in  the  Edncational  Series  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  81).] 

xxn.  2  D 
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the  rich  man  counts  with  his  fingers  the  gain  of  the  years 
to  come. 

But  of  those  years,  infinite  that  are  to  be,  Holbein  says 
nothing.  **  I  know  not ;  I  see  not.  This  only  I  see,  on  this 
very  winter's  day,  the  low  pale  stumbling-block  at  your 
feet,  the  altogether  by  you  unseen  and  forgotten  Death. 
You  shall  not  pass  Um  by  on  the  other  side;  here  is  a 
fasting  figure  in  skin  and  bone,  at  last,  that  will  stop  you; 
and  for  all  the  hidden  treasures  of  earth,  here  is  your  spade : 
dig  now,  and  find  them." 

177.  I  have  said  that  Holbein  was  condemned  to  teach 
these  things.  He  was  not  happy  in  teaching  them,  nor 
thanked  for  teaching  them.  Nor  was  Botticelli  for  his 
lovelier  teaching.  But  they  both  could  do  no  otherwise. 
They  lived  in  truth  and  steadfastness;  and  with  both,  in 
their  marvellous  design,  veracity  is  the  b^rinning  of  inven- 
tion, and  love  its  end. 

I  have  but  time  to  show  you,  in  conclusion,  how  this 
affectionate  self-forgetfiilness  protects  Holbein  from  the 
chief  calamity  of  the  German  temper,  vanity,^  which  is  at 
the  root  of  all  Dilrer's  weakness.  Here  is  a  photograph  of 
Holbein's  portrait  of  Erasmus,  and  a  fine  proof  of  Diirer's.' 
In  Holbein's,  the  face  leads  everything ;  and  the  most  lovely 
qualities  of  the  face  lead  in  that.  The  doak  and  cap  are 
perfectly  painted,  just  because  you  look  at  them  neither 
more  nor  less  than  you  would  have  looked  at  the  cloak 
in  reality.  You  don't  say,  "How  brilliantly  they  are 
touched,"  as  you  would  with  Rembrandt ;  nor  "  How  grace- 
fully they  are  neglected,"  as  you  would  with  Gainsborough; 
nor  "How  exquisitely  they  are  shaded,"  as  you  would 
with  Leonardo;  nor  "How  grandly  they  are  composed,"  as 
you  would  with  Titian.  You  say  only,  "Erasmus  is  surely 
there;  and  what  a  pleasant  sight!"  You  don't  think  of 
Holbein    at   all.     He   has   not   even   put   in   the   minutest 

1  [Compare  Vol  IX.  p.  229,  and  Vol.  XI.  p.  180  n.] 

s  hPlatoB  XXXVI.  and  XXXVII.    Holbein's  picture  ia  in  the  Louvre  (No.  2176> 
Durera  is  here  reprodaced  from  the  example  in  the  British  Museum.] 
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letter  H,  that  I  can  see,  to  remind  you  of  him.  Drops  his 
H's,  I  regret  to  say,  often  enough.  '^My  hand  should  be 
enough  for  you ;  what  matters  my  name  ? "  But  now,  look 
at  Diirer's.  The  very  first  thing  you  see,  and  at  any 
distance,  is  this  great  square  tablet  with 

**  The  image  of  Erasmus,  drawn  from  the  life  by  Albert 
Diirer,  1626," 
and  a  great  straddling  a.d.  besides.  Then  you  see  a  doak, 
and  a  table,  and  a  pot,  with  flowers  in  it,  and  a  heap  of 
books  with  all  their  leaves  and  all  their  clasps,  and  all  the 
little  bits  of  leather  gummed  in  to  mark  the  places ;  and 
last  of  all  you  see  Erasmus's  face ;  and  when  you  do  see  it, 
the  most  of  it  is  wrinkles. 

All  egotism  and  insanity,  this,  gentlemen.  Hard  words 
to  use ;  but  not  too  hard  to  define  the  faults  which  rendered 
so  much  of  Durer's  great  genius  abortive,  and  to  this  day 
paral}rze,  among  the  details  of  a  lifeless  and  ambitious  pre- 
cision, the  student,  no  less  than  the  artist,  of  German  blood. 
For  too  many  an  Erasmus,  too  many  a  Durer,  among 
them,  the  world  is  all  cloak  and  clasp,  instead  of  face  or 
book ;  and  the  first  object  of  their  lives  is  to  engrave  their 
initials. 

178.  For  us,  in  England,  not  even  so  much  is  at  present 
to  be  hoped;  and  yet,  singularly  enough,  it  is  more  our 
modesty,  unwisely  submissive,  than  our  vanity,  which  has 
destroyed  our  English  school  of  engraving. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  pretty  line  engravings  which  used 
to  represent,  characteristically,  oiu-  EngUsh  skill,  one  saw 
always  two  inscriptions.  At  the  left-hand  corner,  '^  Drawn 
by — so-andnso";  at  the  right-hand  comer,  "Engraved  by — 
so-and-so."  Only  under  the  worst  and  cheapest  plates — ^for 
the  Stationers'  Almanack,  or  the  like — one  saw  sometimes, 
"Drawn  and  engraved  by — so-and-so,"  which  meant  nothing 
more  than  that  the  publisher  would  not  go  to  the  expense 
of  an  artist,  and  that  the  engraver  haggled  through  as  he 
could.  (One  fortunate  exception,  gentlemen,  you  have  in 
the  old  drawings  for  yoiu-  Oxford  Almanack,  though  the 
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publishers,  I  have  no  doubt,  even  in  that  case,  employed 
the  cheapest  artist  they  could  find.*)  But  in  general,  no 
engraver  thought  himself  able  to  draw;  and  no  artist 
thought  it  his  business  to  engrave. 

179.  But  the  £act  that  this  and  the  following  lecture  are 
on  the  subject  of  design  in  engraving,  implies  of  course 
that  in  the  work  we  have  to  examine,  it  was  often  the 
engraver  himself  who  designed,  and  as  often  the  artist  who 
engraved. 

And  you  will  observe  that  the  only  engravings  which 
bear  imperishable  value  are,  indeed,  in  this  kind.  It  is  true 
that,  in  wood-cutting,  both  Durer  and  Holbein,  as  in  our 
own  days  Leech  and  Tenniel,  have  workmen  under  them 
who  can  do  all  they  want.  But  in  metal  cutting  it  is  not 
so.  For,  as  I  have  told  you,^  in  metal  cutting,  ultumate 
perfection  of  Line  has  to  be  reached ;  and  it  can  be  reached 
by  none  but  a  master's  hand ;  nor  by  his,  imless  in  the  very 
moment  and  act  of  designing.  Never,  unless  under  the 
vivid  first  force  of  imagination  and  intellect,  can  the  Line 
have  its  full  value.  And  for  this  high  reason,  gentlemen, 
that  paradox^  which  perhaps  seemed  to  you  so  daring,  is 
nevertheless  deeply  and  finally  true,  that  while  a  woodcut 
may  be  laboriously  finished,  a  grand  engraving  on  metal 
must  be  comparatively  incomplete.  For  it  must  be  done, 
throughout,  with  the  full  fire  of  temper  in  it,  visibly 
governing  its  lines,  as  the  wind  does  the  fibres  of  cloud. 

180.  The  value  hitherto  attached  to  Kembrandt's  etch- 
ings,' and  others  imitating  them,  depends  on  a  true  instinct 

*  The  drawings  were  made  by  Turner,  and  are  now  among  the  chief 
treasures  of  the  Oxford  Galleries.  I  ought  to  add  some  notice  of  Hogarth 
to  this  lecture  in  the  Appendix;^  but  fear  I  shall  have  no  time:  besides, 
though  I  have  profound  respect  for  Hogarth,  as,  in  literature,  I  have  for 
Fielding/  I  can't  criticize  them,  because  I  know  nothing  of  their  subjects. 


index. 


"Above,  p.  370.] 
See  above,  §  77,  p.  349.1 
See  above,  §  82,  p.  352.1 
*  [This  was  not  done ;  for  KuAkin's  incidental  allusions  to  Hogarth,  see  General 


.] 


^  [For  Ruskin's  appreciation  of  Fieldingi  see  Vol.  XIV.  p.  279.] 
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in  the  public  mind  for  this  virtue  of  line.  But  etching  is 
an  indolent  and  blundering  method  at  the  best;^  and  I  do 
not  doubt  that  you  will  one  day  be  grateful  for  the  severe 
disciplines  of  drawing  required  in  these  schools,  in  that 
they  will  have  enabled  you  to  know  what  a  line  may  be, 
driven  by  a  master's  chisel  on  silver  or  marble,  following, 
and  fostering  as  it  follows,  the  instantaneous  strength  of 
his  determined  thought. 

i  [Compare  Oethu  qf  Affiaia,  §  64  (VoL  XIX.  p.  112).] 


LECTURE  VI 

DESIGN  IN  THE  FLORENTINE  SCHOOLS  OF 
ENGRAVING 

18L  In  the  first  of  these  lectures,^  I  stated  to  you  their 
subject,  as  the  investigation  of  the  engraved  work  of  a 
group  of  men,  to  whom  engraving,  as  a  means  of  popular 
address,  was  above  ^  all  precious,  because  their  art  was  dis- 
tinctively didactic. 

Some  of  my  hearers  must  be  aware  that,  of  late  years, 
the  assertion  that  art  should  be  didactic  has  been  clamor- 
ously and  violently  derided  by  the  countless  crowd  of  artists 
who  have  nothing  to  represent,  and  of  writers  who  have 
nothing  to  say;  and  that  the  contrary  assertion — ^that  art 
consists  only  in  pretty  colours  and  fine  words, — ^is  accepted, 
readily  enough,  by  a  public  which  rarely  pauses  to  look  at 
a  picture  with  attention,  or  read  a  sentence  with  under- 
standing. 

182.  Gentlemen,  believe  me,  there  never  was  any  great 
advancing  art  yet,  nor  can  be,  without  didactic  purpose. 
The  leaders  of  the  strong  schools  are,  and  must  be  always, 
either  teachers  of  theology,  or  preachers  of  the  moral  law. 
I  need  not  teU  you  that  it  was  as  teachers  of  theology 
on  the  walls  of  the  Vatican  that  the  masters  with  whose 
names  you  are  most  familiar  obtained  their  perpetual  fame. 
But  however  great  their  fame,  you  have  not  practically, 
I  imagine,  ever  been  materially  assisted  in  your  prepara- 
tion for  the  schools  either  of  philosophy  or  divinity  by 
Raphael's  "School  of  Athens,"  by  RaphaeFs  "Theology,"— 
or  by  Michael  Angelo's  "  Judgment."    My  task,  to-day,  is  to 

i  [See  above,  pp.  305,  324] 
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set  before  you  some  part  of  the  design  of  the  first  Master 
of  the  works  in  the  Sistine  Chapel;  and  I  believe  that, 
from  hiif  teaching,  you  will,  even  in  the  hour  which  I  ask 
you  now  to  give,  learn  what  may  be  of  true  use  to  you 
in  all  your  future  labour,  whether  in  Oxford  or  elsewhere. 

188.  You  have  doubtless,  in  the  course  of  these  lectures, 
been  occasionally  surprised  by  my  speaking  of  Holbein  and 
Sandro  Botticelli,  as  Reformers,^  in  the  same  tone  of  re- 
spect, and  with  the  same  implied  assertion  of  their  intellec- 
tual power  and  agency,  with  which  it  is  usual  to  speak 
of  Luther  and  Savonarola.  You  have  been  accustomed, 
indeed,  to  hear  painting  and  sculpture  spoken  of  as  support- 
ing or  enforcing  Church  doctrine;  but  never  as  reforming 
or  chastising  it.  Whether  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic, 
you  have  admitted  what  in  the  one  case  you  held  to  be 
the  abuse  of  painting  in  the  furtherance  of  idolatry, — in  the 
other,  its  amiable  and  exalting  ministry  to  the  feebleness  of 
faith.  But  neither  has  recognized, — ^the  Protestant  his  ally, 
— or  the  Catholic  his  enemy,  in  the  far  more  earnest  work 
of  the  great  painters  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Pro- 
testant was,  in  most  cases,  too  vidgar  to  understand  the  aid 
ofiered  to  him  by  painting;  and  in  all  caaes  too  terrified 
to  believe  in  it.  He  drove  the  gift-bringing  Greek*  with 
imprecations  from  his  sectarian  fortress,  or  received  him 
within  it  only  on  the  condition  that  he  should  speak  no 
word  of  religion  there. 

184.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic,  in  most  cases  too 
indolent  to  read,  and,  in  all,  too  proud  to  dread,  the  rebuke 
of  the  reforming  painters,  confused  them  with  the  crowd  of 
his  old  flatterers,  and  little  noticed  their  altered  language  or 
their  graver  brow.  In  a  little  while,  finding  they  had  ceased 
to  be  amusing,  he  effaced  their  works,  not  as  dangerous,  but 
as  dull ;  and  recognized  only  thenceforward,  as  art,  the  inno- 
cuous bombast  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  fluent  efflorescence 

1  [See  above,  pp.  328,  363,  364,  395.] 

<  [''Timeo  Dauaofl  et  dona  ferontet"  (VirgU,  ^n.  ii.  49).] 
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of  Bernini.^  But  when  you  become  more  intimately  and 
impartially  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  BdTormation, 
you  will  find  that,  as  surely  and  earnestly  as  Memling  and 
Giotto  strove  in  the  north  and  south  to  set  forth  and  exalt 
the  Catholic  faith,  so  surely  and  earnestly  did  Holbein  and 
Botticelli  strive,  in  the  north,  to  chastise,  and,  in  the  souili, 
to  revive  it  In  what  manner,  I  will  try  to-day  briefly 
to  show  you. 

185.  I  name  these  two  men  as  the  reforming  leaders: 
there  were  many,  rank  and  file,  who  worked  in  alliance 
with  Holbein;  with  Botticelli,  two  great  ones,  Lippi  and 
Perugino.  But  both  of  these  had  so  much  pleasure  in  their 
own  pictorial  faculty,  that  they  strove  to  keep  quiet,  and 
out  of  harm's  way, — involuntarily  manifesting  themselves 
sometimes,  however ;  and  not  in  the  wisest  manner.  Lippi's 
running  away  with  a  novice*  was  not  likely  to  be  under- 
stood as  a  step  in  Church  reformation  correspondent  to 
Luther's  marriage.*  Nor  have  Protestant  divines,  even  to 
this   day,   recognized    the   real  meaning  of  the   reports  of 

*  The  world  was  not  then  ready  for  Le  P^re  Hyacinthe ;  ^ — but  the  real 
gist  of  the  matter  is  that  Lippi  did^  openly  and  bravely,  what  the  highest 
prelates  in  the  Church  did  basely  and  in  secret ;  also  he  loved,  where  they 

^  [For  another  reference  to  Bernini,  see  Vol.  XIII.  p.  620.] 

'  [Compare  what  Raskin  says  on  this  subject  in  Fan  (Mfrigera,  Letter  22.  Fra 
Filippo  Lippi,  while  engaged  on  painting  the  frescoes  of  the  Duomo  at  Prato,  was 
appointed  Chaplain  to  the  Convent  of  Santa  Margherita.  Here  he  became  enamoazed 
of  one  of  the  nuns,  Lucrezia  Buti,  and  having  persuaded  the  abbess  to  let  Luersds 
sit  to  him  for  a  study  of  the  Madonna,  he  carried  her  off  to  his  house.  She 
remained  with  him  for  two  years,  and  bore  him  a  son,  the  painter  Fxlippino  Lippi. 
Ultimately  the  Pope  issued  a  Bull,  releasing  them  from  their  vows  and  sanction- 
ing their  marriage.  Much  documentary  and  contemporary  evidence  has  come  to 
light  about  Lippi  since  Ruskin  wrote,  and  it  is  hardly  of  a  commendatory  character, 
though  some  or  it  may  well  be  prejudiced,  as  Ruskin  suggests  in  his  note  here  (see 
^'Fra  Filippo  Lippi,"  by  J.  A.  Crowe,  in  The  Nineteenth  Century,  October  1896). 

Raskin  had  '^discovered"  Lippi  in  1870,  as  we  have  seen  (Vol.  XX.  pp.  lii.,  Uii., 
and  compare  Vol.  V.  p.  87  n.) ;  and  thenceforth  references  to  the  painter  beeome 
frequent  in  his  works.  See,  for  instance.  Lecture*  on  Landecape,  §  64,  and  Ba^i 
Nest,  §  229  (above,  pp.  60,  277) ;  Vol  ifAmo,  §§  67,  267 ;  Meminge  in  JPhrmtm, 
'*  46  n. ;  Guide  to  the  Venetian  Academy;  The  Three  Ookmre  qf  Pre-BaphaeHtiem, 
^^ ;  Fore  Olaviyera,  Letters  59,  62,  64,  66,  69,  72,  74;  and  PnBterita,  ii.  §  126. 
also  the  Index  to  the  Oxford  Catalogues  (Vol.  XXI.).  For  an  earlier  refer- 
ence to  Lippi,  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  189  n.] 

»  [Charles  Loyson,  called  Fere  Hyacinthe,  born  1827 ;  Priest,  1861 ;  a  Carmelite, 
and  a  Parisian  preacher.  Married,  1872,  and  founded  a  ''Galilean"  congregation, 
Paris,  1879.   He  sometimes  addressed  meetings  at  Oxford,  where  Ruskin  had  met  him.] 
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Perugino's  **  infidelity."  ^  Botticelli,  the  pupil  of  the  one,  and 
the  companion  of  the  other,  held  the  truths  they  taught 
him  through  sorrow  as  well  as  joy ;  and  he  is  the  greatest 
of  the  reformers,  because  he  preached  without  blame ;  though 
the  least  known,  because  he  died  without  victory. 

I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  lay  before  you  some  better 
biography  of  him  than  the  traditions  of  Vasari,  of  which  I 
gave  a  short  abstract  some  time  back  in  Fors  Clavigera;^ 
but  as  yet  I  have  only  added  internal  evidence  to  the 
popular  story,  the  more  important  points  of  which  I  must 
review  briefly.  I  will  read  you, — ^instead  of  merely  giving 
you  reference  to, — ^the  passages  in  sequence  on  which  I  have 
to  comment.' 

186.  ''  His  father,  Mariano  Filipepi,  a  Florentine  citiaen, 
brought  him  up  with  care,  and  caused  him  to  be  instructed 
in  all  such  things  as  are  usually  taught  to  children  be- 
fore they  choose  a  calling.  But  although  the  boy  readily 
acquired  whatever  he  wished  to  learn,  yet  was  he  constantly 
discontented ;  neither  would  he  take  any  pleasure  in  read- 
ing, writing,  or  accounts,  insomuch  that  the  father,  dis- 
turbed by  the  eccentric  habits  of  his  son,  turned  hun  over 
in  despair  to  a  gossip  of  his,  called  Botticello,  who  was  a 
goldsmith,  and  considered  a  very  competent  master  of  his 
art,  to  the  intent  that  the  boy  might  learn  the  same." 

only  lusted;  and  he  lias  been  proclaimed  therefore  by  them  —  and  too 
foolishly  beliered  by  us — to  have  been  a  shameful  person.  Of  his  true  life, 
and  the  colours  given  to  it,  we  will  try  to  learn  something  tenable,  before 
we  end  our  work  in  Florence.^    . 

^  [''Pietro  (Perarino)  possessed  but  very  little  religion,  and  eould  never  be 
made  to  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  nay,  most  obetinately  did  he  reject 
all  good  counsel,  with  words  suited  to  the  stubbornness  of  his  marble-hard  brsln'' 
(Vasari's  IAvm,  voL  ii.  p.  324,  Bohn's  edition).] 

«  [Letter  22.] 

*  [Ruskin  quotes  from  Bohn's  edition  of  Vasari,  voL  ii.  pp.  230  seq.l 

^  [Raskin,  however,  did  not  return  to  the  subject  Instead  of  ''Of  his  true 
lifiB  .  .  •  our  woric  in  Florence,"  he  originally  wrote : — 

''But  here  is  his  portrait  old.  Here  is  a  shadow  of  his  work — ^here 
a  copy  of  a  piece  of  it  If,  even  with  this  poor  evidence,  you  can  still 
thinlc  evil  of  him,  for  my  part  you  are  welcome." 
The  portrait  of  lippi  is  in  his  picture  of  the  "Coronation  of  the  Virgin"  (see 
below,  p.  428);  a  ''shadow  of  his  work"  was  the  photomph  of  the  "Annuncia- 
tion" ;  and  the  "copy  of  a  piece  of  it,"  Ruskin's  study  (No.  100  in  the  Educational 
Series) :  see  VoL  XXI.  p.  84.] 
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'*  He  took  no  pleasure  in  reading,  writing,  nor  accounts  "  1 
You  will  find  the  same  thing  recorded  of  Cimabue ;  ^  but  it 
is  more  curious  when  stated  of  a  man  whom  I  cite  to  you 
as  typically  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  But  remember,  in 
those  days,  though  there  were  not  so  many  entirely  correct 
books  issued  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society  for  boys  to 
read,  there  were  a  great  many  more  pretty  things  in  the 
world  for  boys  to  see.  The  Val  d*Amo  was  Pater-noster 
Row  to  purpose;  their  Father's  Row,  with  books  of  His 
writing  on  the  mountain  shelves.  And  the  lad  takes  to 
looking  at  things,  and  thinking  about  them,  instead  of 
reading  about  them, — which  I  commend  to  you  also,  as 
much  the  more  scholarly  practice  of  the  two.  To  the  end, 
though  he  knows  all  about  the  celestial  hierarchies,  he 
is  not  strong  in  his  letters,  nor  in  his  dialect  I  asked 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  to  help  me  through  with  a  bit  of  his  Italian 
the  other  day.  Mr.  Tjrrwhitt  could  only  help  me  by  suggest- 
ing that  it  was  "Botticelli  for  so-and-so."  And  cme  of 
the  minor  reasons  which  induce  me  so  boldly  to  attribute 
these  sibyls  to  him,  instead  of  Baldini,'  is  that  the  lettering 
is  so  iU  done.  The  engraver  would  assuredly  have  had  his 
lettering  all  right, — or  at  least  neat.  Botticelli  blunders 
through  it,  scratches  impatiently  out  when  he  goes  wrong: 
and  as  I  told  you  there's  no  repentance  in  the  engraver's 
trade,^  leaves  all  the  blunders  visible. 

187*  I  may  add  one  fact  bearing  on  this  question  lately 
communicated  to  me.*  In  the  autumn  of  1872  I  possessed 
myself  of  an  Italian  book  of  pen  drawings,^  some,  I  have 
no  doubt,  by  Mantegna  in  his  youth,  others  by  Sandro  him- 
self.    In  examining  these,  I  was  continually  struck  by  the 

*  I  insert  supplementary  notes,  when  of  importance,  in  the  text  of  the 
lecture,  for  the  convenience  of  the  general  reader. 

^  [^'Cimabue,  instead  of  devoting  himself  to  letters^  consamed  the  whole  day 
in  drawing  men,  horses,  houses,  and  other  various  fiincies"  (Vasari,  voL  i.  p.  36). J 

'  [On  this  subject,  see  the  Introduction  (above,  p.  xzzviiL).] 

»  rSee  above,  §  37,  p.  323.] 

*  ^he  "Florentine  Picture  Chronicle,"  now  ascribed  to  Maso  Finignerni:  Bes 
Vol.  aV.  p.  380  n. ;  and  compare  the  Introduction  (above,  pp.  zzzviii.-zzzix.).  The 
drawing  of  Helen  and  Paris  is  No.  67.] 
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comparatively  feeble  and  blundering  way  in  which  the  titles 
were  written,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  handling  was  realty 
superb;  and  still  more  surprised  when,  on  the  sleeves  and 
hem  of  the  robe  of  one  of  the  principal  figures  of  women 
(''Helena  rapita  da  Paris"),  I  found  what  seemed  to  be 
meant  for  inscriptions,  intricately  embroidered ;  which  never- 
theless, though  beautifully  drawn,  I  could  not  read.  In 
copying  Botticelli's  Zipporah  ^  this  spring,  I  found  the  border 
of  her  robe  wrought  with  characters  of  the  same  kind,  which 
a  young  painter,  working  with  me,  who  already  knows  the  « 

minor  secrets  of  Italian  art  better  than  I,"*  assures  me  are 
letters, — and  letters  of  a  language  hitherto  undeciphered. 

188.  "There  was  at  that  time  a  close  connexion   and  \ 

almost   constant   intercourse   between   the   goldsmiths   and  \ 

the  painters,  wherefore  Sandro,  who  possessed  considerable 
ingenuity,  and  was  strongly  disposed  to  the  arts  of  design, 
became  enamoured  of  painting,  and  resolved  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  that  vocation.  He  acknowledged  his 
purpose  at  once  to  his  father;  and  the  latter,  who  knew 
the  force  of  his  inclination,  took  him  accordingly  to  the 
Carmelite  monk,  Fra  Filippo,  who  was  a  most  excellent 
painter  of  that  time,  with  whom  he  placed  him  to  study 
the  art,  as  Sandro  himself  had  desired.  Devoting  himsetf 
thereupon  entirely  to  the  vocation  he  had  chosen,  Sandro 
so  closely  followed  the  directions,  and  imitated  the  manner,  ^ 

of  his  master,  that  Fra  Filippo  conceived  a  great  love  for 
him,  and  instructed  him  so  effectually,  that  Sandro  rapidly 
attauied  to  such  a  degree  in  art  as  none  would  have 
predicted  for  Imn.** 

I  have  before  pointed  out  to  you  the  importance  of 
training  by  the  goldsmith.'  Sandro  got  more  good  of  it, 
however,  than  any  of  tiie  other  painters  so  educated, — being 
enabled  by  it  to  use  gold  for  l^ht  to  colour,  in  a  glowing 

*  Mr.  Charles  F.  Murray.' 


1  [See  th«  frontispiece  to  Vol.  XXIII.] 
«   See  above,  1 123,  p*  377.] 
>  [See  Vol.  XXI.  p.  299  n.] 
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harmony  never  reached  with  equal  perfection,  and  rarely 
attempted,  in  the  lat»  schools.  To  the  last,  his  paintings 
are  piu*tly  treated  as  work  in  nieUo;  and  he  names  himself 
in  perpetual  gratitude,  from  this  first  artisan  master.^  Never- 
theless, the  fortunate  fellow  finds,  at  the  right  moment, 
another,  even  more  to  his  mind,  and  is  obedient  to  him 
through  his  youth,  as  to  the  other  through  his  childhood. 
And  this  master  loves  him;  and  instructs  him  ''so  efiec* 
tually,"  —  in  grinding  colours,  do  you  suppose,  only;  or  in 
laying  of  lines  only ;  or  in  anything  more  than  these  ? 

189.  I  will  tell  you  what  Lippi  must  have  taught  any 
boy  whom  he  loved.  First,  hundlity,  and  to  live  in  joy 
and  peace,  injuring  no  man — ^if  such  innocence  might  be. 
Nothing  is  so  manifest  in  every  face  by  him,  as  its  gentle- 
ness and  rest  Secondly,  to  finish  his  work  perfectly,  and 
in  such  temper  that  the  angels  might  say  of  it — not  he 
himself — "Iste  perfecit  opus."*  Do  you  remember  what  I 
told  you  in  the  Eagle's  NesU  that  true  humility  was  in 
hoping  that  angels  might  sometimes  admire  our  work ; '  not 
in  hoping  that  we  should  ever  be  able  to  admire  theirs  f 
Thirdly, — a  little  thing  it  seems,  but  was  a  great  one, — 
love  of  flowers.  No  one  draws  such  lilies  or  such  daisies  as 
Lippi.  Botticelli  beat  him  afterwards  in  roses,  but  never  in 
lilies.  Fourthly,  due  honour  for  classical  tradition.  Lippi  is 
the  only  religious  painter  who  dresses  John  Baptist  in  the 
camelskin,  as  the  Greeks  dressed  Heracles  in  the  lion's— 
over  the  head.^  Lastly,  and  chiefly  of  all, — ^Le  P^re 
Hyacinthe  taught  his  pupil  certain  views  about  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  which  the  boy  thought  of  more  deeply  than 
his  tutor,  and  that  by  a  great  deal;  and  Master  Sandro 
presently  got  himself  into  such  question  for  painting  heresy,' 

1  rSee  above,  §  65,  p.  341.] 

>  [The  inflcription  on  •  scroll  in  Lippi'8  '^  Coronation  of  the  Viivin/'  now  in 
the  Aocademia  at  Florence ;  a  photograph  of  it  is  No.  101  in  the  Rererence  Series 
(VoL  XXI.  p.  36).] 

'  [See  above,  p.  159.1 


«  [Compare  Eagie'i  Nest,  §  229  (above,  p.  277}.] 
*  [The  reference  is  to  the  picture  of  '^The  As 


Assumption  of  the  Virgin/'  whi^ 
Botticelli  painted  for  Matteo  iPalmieri,  and  which,  according  to  Vasari  (voL  iL 
p.  233^  Bohn)^  was  impugned  for  heresy:  see  the  note  on  the  picture  (No.  1126) 
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that  if  he  had  been  as  hot-headed  as  he  was  true-hearted, 
he  would  soon  have  come  to  bad  end  by  the  tar-barreL 
But  he  is  so  sweet  and  so  modest,  that  nobody  is 
frightened ;  so  clever,  that  everybody  is  pleased :  and  Ht 
last,  actually  the  Pope  sends  for  him  to  paint  his  own 
private  chapel, — ^where  the  first  thing  my  young  gentleman 
does,  mind  you,  is  to  paint  the  devil  in  a  monk's  dress, 
tempting  Christ  I  ^  The  sauciest  thing,  out  and  out,  done 
in  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  it  seems  to  me;  yet  so 
wisely  done,  and  with  such  true  respect  otherwise  shown 
for  what  was  sacred  in  the  Church,  that  the  Pope  didn't 
mind:  and  all  went  on  as  merrily  as  marriage  bells. 

190.  I  have  anticipated,  however,  in  telling  you  this,  the 
proper  course  of  his  biography,  to  which  I  now  return. 

"While  still  a  youth  he  painted  the  figure  of  Fortitude, 
among  those  pictures  of  the  Virtues  whic^  Antonio  and 
Pietro  Pollaiuolo  were  executing  in  the  Mercatanzia,  or 
Tribunal  of  Commerce,  in  Florence.'  In  Santo  Spirito,  a 
church  of  the  same  city,  he  painted  a  picture  for  the  chapel 
of  the  Bardi  family:  this  work  he  executed  with  great 
diligence,  and  finished  it  very  successfully,  depicting  certain 
olive  and  palm  trees  therein  vrith  extraordinary  care."' 

It  is  by  a  beautiAil  chance  that  the  first  work  of  his, 
specified  by  his  Italian  biographer,  should  be  the  Fortitude."* 
Note  also  what  is  said  of  his  tree  drawing. 

*' Having,  in  consequence  of  this  work,  obtained  much 
credit  and  reputation,  Sandro  was  appointed  by  the  Guild 

*  Some  notice  of  this  picture  is  given  at  the  beginning  of  my  third 
Morning  in  Florence,  "Before  the  Soldan." 

in  £.  T.  Cook's  Popuiar  Handbook  to  the  National  QaUory,  Some  modem  critics 
believe  that  Vasari  in  ascribing  this  work  to  Botticelli  confnsed  him  with  Francesco 
Bottacini.] 

1  [This  refers  to  the  fresco  in  the  Sistine  Chapel^  known  as  ''The  Entrance  on 
His  Ministry  by  Christ"  or  ''The  Temptation  of  Christ"  (No.  8  in  the  list  in  §  209 
below).  On  the  left,  under  the  shade  of  olive  trees,  is  seen  Satan,  disguised  as  a 
Franciscan  friar,  tempting  Christ] 

'  [Now,  with  the  other  Virtues  mentioned^  in  the  Uflin  at  Florence  :  see  MonUngo 
in  Florence,  §§  30,  38.] 

<  [The  "Bardi"  Madonna  is  now  in  the  Berlin  Gallery  (No.  106).] 
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of  Porta  Santa  Maria  to  paint  a  picture  in  San  Marco,  the 
subject  of  which  is  the  Coronation  of  Our  Lady,  who  is 
surrounded  by  a  choir  of  angels — the  whole  extremely  well 
designed,  and  finished  by  the  artist  with  infinite  care/  He 
executed  various  works  in  the  Medici  Palace  for  the  elder 
Lorenzo,  more  particularly  a  figure  of  Pallas  on  a  shield 
wreathed  with  vine  branches,  whence  flames  are  proceeding: 
this  he  painted  of  the  size  of  life/  A  San  Sebastiano  was 
also  among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  works  executed  for 
Lorenzo/  In  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  in 
Florence,  is  a  Pietk,  with  small  figures,  by  this  master:  this 
is  a  very  beautiful  work.^  For  difierent  houses  in  various 
parts  of  the  city  Sandro  painted  many  pictures  of  a  round 
form,  with  numerous  figures  of  women  undraped.  Of  these 
there  are  still  two  examples  at  Castello,  a  villa  of  the  Duke 
Cosimo, — one  representing  the  birth  of  Venus,  who  is  borne 
to  earth  by  the  Loves  and  Zephyrs;  the  second  also  pre- 
senting the  figure  of  Venus  crowned  with  flowers  by  the 
Graces:  she  is  here  intended  to  denote  the  Spring,  and 
the  allegory  is  expressed  by  the  painter  with  extraordinary 
grace."  • 

Our  young  Reformer  enters,  it  seems,  on  a  very  miscel- 
laneous course  of  study;  the  Coronation  of  Our  Lady; 
St.  Sebastian;  Pallas  in  vine-leaves;  and  Venus, — ^without 
fig-leaves.  Not  wholly  Calvinistic,  Fra  Filippo's  teachii:^ 
seems  to  have  beenl  All  the  better  for  the  boy — ^being 
such  a  boy  as  he  was:  but  I  cannot  in  this  lecture  enter 
fSsurther  into  my  reasons  for  sajring  so. 

191.  Vasari,  however,  has  shot  far  ahead  in  telling  us 
of  this  picture  of  the  Spring,  which  is  one  of  Botticelli's 
completest    works.      Long    before    he    was    able    to    paint 

1  {Now  in  th«  Accademia  at  Florence.] 

*  [This  work^  now  lost,  was  painted  for  Giuliano's  banner  at  the  great  tourna- 
ment of  1476 :  see  A.  Streeter^a  BoUiceili,  1909^  p.  11.1 

*  [ThiB  picture  is  in  Uie  Berlin  Gallery  (No.  1128).] 

«  [Possibly  the  picture  in  the  Munich  Gallery  (No.  1010).] 

^  [^'The  Birth  of  Venus"  is  in  the  Uffizi;  for  another  reference  to  h,  see 
Praterita,  ii.  §  29.  The  " Spring''  is  in  the  Accademia  at  Florence;  an  engraving 
of  a  study  of  one  of  the  heads  by  Ruskin  is  given  in  Vol.  XXIEL] 
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Greek  nymphs,  he  had  done  his  best  m  idealism  of  greater 
spirits ;  and,  while  yet  quite  a  youth,  painted,  at  CasteUo,  the 
Assumption  of  Our  Lady,  with  "  the  patriarchs,  the  prophets, 
the  apostles,  the  evangeUsts,  the  martyrs,  the  confessors,  the 
doctors,  the  virgins,  and  the  hierarchies!"^ 

Imagine  this  subject  proposed  to  a  young  (or  even  old) 
British  Artist,  for  his  next  appeal  to  public  sensation  at  the 
Academy!  But  do  you  suppose  that  the  young  British 
artist  is  wiser  and  more  civilized  than  Lippi's  scholar, 
because  his  only  idea  of  a  patriarch  is  of  a  man  with  a 
long  beard ;  of  a  doctor,  the  M.D.  with  the  brass  plate  over 
the  way ;  and  of  a  virgin.  Miss of  the theatre  ? 

Not  that  even  Sandro  was  able,  according  to  Vasari's 
report,  to  conduct  the  entire  design  himself.  The  proposer 
of  the  subject  assisted  him ;  and  they  made  some  modifica- 
tions in  the  theology,  which  brought  them  both  into  trouble 
— so  early  did  Sandro's  innovating  work  begin,  into  which 
subjects  our  gossiping  friend  waives  unnecessary  inquiry,  as 
foUows. 

^^But  although  this  picture  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
ought  to  have  put  envy  to  shame,  yet  there  were  found 
certain  malevolent  and  censorious  persons  who,  not  being 
able  to  affix  any  other  blame  to  the  work,  declared  that 
Matteo  and  Sandro  had  erred  gravely  in  that  matter,  and 
had  fallen  into  grievous  heresy. 

"Now,  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  let  none  expect  the 
judgment  of  that  question  from  me :  it  shall  suffice  me  to 
note  that  the  figures  executed  by  Sandro  in  that  work  are 
entirely  worthy  of  praise;  and  that  the  pains  he  took  in 
depicting  those  circles  of  the  heavens  must  have  been  very 
great,  to  say  nothing  of  the  angels  mingled  with  the  other 
figures,  or  of  the  various  foreshortenings,  all  which  are 
designed  in  a  very  good  manner. 

"  About  this  time  Sandro  received  a  commission  to  paint 

1  rVaMri,  voL  ii.  p.  233  (Bohn).    The  picture  is  No.  1126  in  the  National  Gallery : 
•ee  above,  pp.  428-429  n.] 
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a  small  picture  with  figures  three  parts  of  a  braccio  hi^ — 
the  subject  an  Adoration  of  the  MagL^ 

''It  is  indeed  a  most  admirable  work;  the  composition, 
the  design,  and  the  colouring  are  so  beautiful  that  every 
artist  who  examines  it  is  astonished;  and,  at  the  time,  it 
obtained  so  great  a  name  in  Florence,  and  other  places, 
for  the  master,  that  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  having  erected  the 
chapel  built  by  him  in  his  palace  at  Rome,  and  desiring  to 
have  it  adorned  with  paintings,  commanded  that  Sandro 
Botticelli  should  be  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  work.*' 

192.  Vasari's  words,  ''about  this  time,"  are  evidently 
wrong.  It  must  have  been  many  and  many  a  day  after  he 
painted  Matteo*s  picture  that  he  took  such  high  standing 
in  Florence  as  to  receive  the  mastership  of  the  works  in 
the  Pope's  chapel  at  Rome.  Of  his  position  and  doings 
there,  I  will  teU  you  presently;  meantime,  let  us  complete 
the  story  of  his  life. 

"By  these  works  Botticelli  obtained  great  honour  and 
reputation  among  the  many  competitors  who  were  labouring 
with  him,  whether  Florentines  or  natives  of  other  cities,  and 
received  from  the  Pope  a  considerable  sum  of  money;  but 
this  he  consumed  and  squandered  totally,  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Rome,  where  he  lived  without  due  care,  as  was 
his  habit.  "* 

198.  Well,  but  one  would  have  liked  to  hear  hcno  he 
squandered  his  money,  and  whether  he  was  without  care — 
of  other  things  than  money. 

It  is  just  possible.  Master  Vasari,  that  Botticelli  may 
have  laid  out  his  money  at  higher  interest  than  you  know 
of;  meantime,  he  is  advancing  in  life  and  thought,  and 
becoming  less  and  less  comprehensible  to  his  biographer. 
And  at  length,  having  got  rid,  somehow,  of  the  money 
he  received  from  the  Pope;  and  finished  tiie  work  he  had 
to  do,  and  uncovered  it, — ^free  in  conscience,  and  empty  in 
purse,  he  returned  to  Florence,  where,  "being  a  sophistical 

1  [Now  in  th«  Uffizi  (No.  1286).] 
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person,  he  made  a  comment  on  a  part  of  Dante,  and  drew 
the  Inferno,  and  put  it  in  engraving,  in  which  he  con- 
sumed much  time ;  and  not  working  for  this  reason,  brought 
infinite  disorder  into  his  affairs/'^ 

194.  Unpaid  work,  this  engraving  of  Dante,  you  per- 
ceive,— consuming  much  time  also,  and  not  appearing  to 
Vasari  to  be  work  at  all.  It  is  but  a  short  sentence,  gentle- 
men,— ^this,  in  the  old  edition  of  Vasari,  and  obscurely 
worded, — a  very  foolish  person's  contemptuous  report  of  a 
thing  to  him  totally  incomprehensible.  But  the  thing  itself 
is  out-and-out  the  most  important  fact  in  the  history  of 
the  rehgious  art  of  Italy.  I  can  show  you  its  significance 
in  not  many  more  words  than  have  served  to  record  it. 

Botticelli  had  been  painting  in  Rome;  and  had  ex- 
pressly chosen  to  represent  there, — ^being  Master  of  Works, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Defender  of  the  Faith, — ^the  founda- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  law ;  to  his  mind  the  Eternal  Law  of 
God, — that  law  of  which  modem  Evangelicals  sing  per- 
petually their  own  original  psalm,  ''Oh,  how  hate  I  Thy 
law !  it  is  my  abomination  all  the  day." '  Returning  to 
Florence,  he  reads  Dante's  vision  of  the  Hell  created  by 
its  violation.  He  knows  that  the  pictures  he  has  painted 
in  Rome  cannot  be  understood  by  the  people;  they  are 
exclusively  for  the  best  trained  scholars  in  the  Church. 
Dante,  on  the  other  hand,  can  only  be  read  in  manuscript ; 
but  the  people  could  and  would  understand  his  lessons,  if 
they  were  pictured  in  accessible  and  enduring  form.  He 
throws  all  his  own  lauded  work  aside, — all  for  which  he  is 
most  honoured,  and  in  which  his  now  matured  and  magnifi- 
cent skill  is  as  easy  to  him  as  singing  to  a  perfect  musician. 
And  he  sets  himself  to  a  servile  and  despised  labour, — ^his 
friends  mocking  him,  his  resources  failing  him,  infinite  ''dis- 
order "  getting  into  his  afiairs— of  this  world. 

195.  Never  such  another  thing  happened  in  Italy  any 

1  rBotticelli's  illastrations  of  the  DMna  Commsdia  (formerly  in  the  Dnke  of 
Hamutoii's  collection)  are  now  in  the  Berlin  MoMnm.] 
>  [See  Puilms  cxix.  97.] 
XXII.  2x 
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more.  Botticelli  engraved  her  Pilgrim's  Progress  for  her» 
putting  himself  in  prison  to  do  it.  She  would  not  read  it 
when  done.  Raphael  and  Marc  Antonio  were  the  theo- 
logians for  her  money.^  Pretty  Madonnas,  and  satyrs  with 
abundance  of  tail, — ^let  our  pilgrim's  progress  be  in  the9e 
directions,  if  you  please. 

Botticelli's  own  pilgrimage,  however,  was  now  to  be 
accomplished  triumf^antly,  with  such  crowning  blessings  as 
Heaven  might  grant  to  him.  In  spite  of  his  friends  and 
his  disordered  affairs,  he  went  his  own  obstinate  way;  and 
found  another  man's  words  worth  engraving  as  well  as 
Dante's;  not  without  perpetuating,  also,  what  he  deemed 
worthy  of  his  own. 

196.  What  would  that  be,  think  you?  His  chosen 
works  before  the  Pope  in  Rome? — his  admired  Madonnas 
in  Florence? — ^his  choirs  of  angels  and  thickets  of  flowers? 
Some  few  of  these — ^yes,  as  you  shall  presently  see;  but 
*'the  best  attempt  of  this  kind  from  his  hand  is  the 
Triuniph  of  Faith,  by  Fra  Girolamo  Savonarola,  of  Ferrara, 
of  whose  sect  our  artist  was  so  zealous  a  partisan  that  he 
totally  abandoned  painting,  and  not  having  any  other  means 
of  living,  he  fell  into  very  great  difficulties.  But  his  attach- 
ment to  the  party  he  had  adopted  increased;  he  became 
what  was  then  called  a  Piagnone,  or  Mourner,  and  aban- 
doned all  labour;  insomuch  that,  finding  himself  at  length 
become  old,  being  also  very  poor,  he  must  have  died  of 
hunger  had  he  not  been  supported  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
for  whom  he  had  worked  at  the  small  hospital  of  Volterra 
and  other  places,  who  assisted  him  while  he  lived,  as  did 
other  friends  and  admirers  of  his  talents."' 

197.  In  such  dignity  and  independence — Shaving  em- 
ployed his  talents  not  wholly  at  the  orders  of  the  dealer — 
died,  a  poor  bedesman  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  President 

1  [See  Catalogue  of  the  Standard  Series,  No.  15  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  19).] 
>  [Varari,  vol.  ii.  p.  235  (Bohn).    The  ''Triumph  of  Faith '^  was  pablialMd  in 
1516,  and  the  only  figured  engraving  it  eontaina— the  frontispiece — ^is  thought  bjr 
modem  critics  to  bear  little  resemblanee  to  Dottaoelli's  style.    With  §  196  ben 
compare  For$  Clavigera,  Letter  22.] 
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of  that  high  academy  of  art  in  Rome,  whose  Academidans 
were  Pemgino,  Ghirlandajo,  Angelico,  and  Signorelli ;  ^  and 
whose  students,  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael 

"A  worthless,  iU-conducted  fellow  on  the  whole,"  thinks 
Vasari,  "with  a  crazy  fancy  for  scratching  on  copper/' 

Well,  here  are  some  of  the  scratches  for  you  to  see; 
only,  first,  I  must  ask  you  seriously  for  a  few  moments 
to  consider  what  the  two  powers  were,  which,  with  this 
iron  pen  of  his,  he  has  set  himself  to  reprove. 

198.  Two  great  forms  of  authority  reigned  over  the 
entire  civilized  world,  confessedly,  and  by  name,  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  They  reign  over  it  still,  and  must  for  ever, 
though  at  present  very  far  from  confessed;  and,  in  most 
places,  ragingly  denied. 

The  first  power  is  that  of  the  Teacher,  or  true  Father; 
the  Father  ''in  God.'*  It  may  be — Chappy  the  children 
to  whom  it  is  so — ^that  of  the  actual  father  also; — ^whose 
parents  have  been  their  tutors.  But,  for  the  most  part, 
it  will  be  some  one  else  who  teaches  them,  and  moulds 
their  minds  and  brain.  All  such  teaching,  when  true,  being 
from  above,  and  coming  down  from  the  Father  of  Lights, 
with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning,' 
is  properly  that  of  the  holy  Catholic  "eir/cXjj<nV  council, 
church,  or  papacy,  of  many  fathers  in  God,  not  of  one. 
Eternally  powerfrd  and  divine ;  revered  of  all  humble  and 
lowly  scholars,  in  Jewry,  in  Greece,  in  Rome,  in  Gaul,  in 
England,  and  beyond  sea,  from  Arctic  zone  to  zone. 

The  second  authority  is  the  power  of  National  Law, 
enforcing  justice  in  conduct  by  due  reward  and  punishment. 
Power  vested  necessarily  in  magistrates  capable  of  adminis- 
tering  it  with  mercy  and  equity;  whose  authority,  be  it 
of  many  or  few,  is  again  divine,  as  proceeding  from  the 
King  of  kings,  and  was  acknowledged,  throughout  civilized 
Christendom,  as  the  power  of  the  Holy  Empire,  or  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  because  first  throned  in  Rome;  but  it  is 

1  [Compare  §  206,  below,  p.  441.] 
s  [Jemee  L  17.] 
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its  pausing  light  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon.^  Must  then  setting 
sun  and  risen  moon  stay,  he  thinks,  only  to  look  upon 
slaughter  ?  May  no  soldier  of  Christ  bid  them  stay  other- 
wise than  so?  He  draws  Joshua,  but  quitting  his  hold  of 
the  sword:  its  hilt  rests  on  his  bent  knee;  and  he  kneels 
before  the  sun,  not  commands  it;  and  this  is  his  prayer: — 

"Oh,  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  who  alone 
rulest  always  in  eternity,  and  who  correctest  all  our  wander- 
ings,— ^Giver  of  melody  to  the  choir  of  the  angels,  listen 
Thou  a  little  to  our  bitter  grief,  and  come  and  rule  us, 
oh  Thou  highest  King,  with  Thy  love  which  is  so  sweet  I"* 

Is  not  that  a  little  better,  and  a  little  wiser,  than 
Bewick's  jackass?  Is  it  not  also  better,  and  wiser,  than 
the  sneer  of  modem  science  ?  "  What  great  men  are  we ! 
— ^we,  forsooth,  can  make  almanacs,  and  know  that  the 
earth  turns  round.  Joshua  indeed!  Let  us  have  no  more 
talk  of  the  old-clothesman." ' 

All  Bewick's  simplicity  is  in  that ;  but  none  of  Bewick's 
understanding. 

208.  I  pass  to  the  attack  made  by  Botticelli  upon  the 
guilt  of  wealth.  So  I  had  at  fii*st  written;  but  I  should 
rather  have  written,  the  appeal  made  by  him  against  the 
cruelty  of  wealth,  then  firet  attaining  the  power  it  has 
maintained  to  this  day. 

The  practice  of  receiving  interest  had  been  confined^ 
until  this  fifteenth  century,  with  contempt  and  malediction,^ 
to  the  profession,  so  styled,  of  usurers,  or  to  the  Jews, 
The  merchants  of  Augsburg  introduced  it  as  a  convenient 
and  pleasant  practice  among  Christians  also;  and  insisted 
that  it  was  decorous  and  proper  even  among  respectable 
merchants.  In  the  view  of  the  Christian  Church  of  their 
day,  they  might  more  reasonably  have  set  themselves  to 

^  [Joshua  X.  12.     On  this  subject  see  The  Nature  and  Auikeri^  <^  JISraefe»  §  2, 
ftnd  For$  Olavigera,  Letter  66.] 

*  [A  translation  of  the  inscription  under  Plate  XXX.] 

'  [''Now  Joshua  was  clothed  with  filthy  garments,  and  stood  before  the  angel" 
(Zechariah  iiL  3).] 

*  [On  this  subject,  compare  VoL  XVI.  p.  169 ;  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  22D,  221,  271.] 
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defend  adultery.*  However,  they  appointed  Dr.  John  Eck, 
of  Ingoldstadt,  to  hold  debates  in  all  possible  universities, 
at  their  expense,  on  the  allowing  of  interest ;  and  as  these 
Augsburgers  had  in  Venice  their  special  mart,  Fondaco, 
called  of  the  G^ermans,  their  new  notions  came  into  direct 
collision  with  old  Venetian  ones,  and  were  much  hindered 
by  them,  and  all  the  more,  because,  in  opposition  to  Dr 
John  Eck,  there  was  preaching  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps.  The  Franciscans,  poor  themselves,  preached  mercy 
to  the  poor:  one  of  them.  Brother  Marco  of  San  Gallo, 
planned  the  "Mount  of  Pity**  for  their  defence,  and  the 
merchants  of  Venice  set  up  the  first  in  the  world,  against 
the  German  Fondaco.  The  dispute  burned  far  on  towards 
our  own  times.  You  perhaps  have  heard  before  of  one 
Antonio,  a  merchant  of  Venice,^  who  persistently  retained 
the  then  obsolete  practice  of  lending  money  gratis,  and  of 
the  peril  it  brought  him  into  with  the  usurers.  But  you 
perhaps  did  not  before  know  why  it  was  the  flesh,  or  heart 
of  flesh,  in  him,  that  they  so  hated. 

204.  Against  this  newly  risen  demon  of  authorized 
usury,  Holbein  and  Botticelli  went  out  to  war  together. 
Holbein,  as  we  have  partly  seen  in  his  designs  for  the 
Dance  of  Death,'  struck  with  all  his  soldier's  strength.! 
Botticelli  uses  neither  satire  nor  reproach.  He  turns  alto- 
gether away  from  the  criminals;  appeals  only  to  heaven  for 
defence  against  them.  He  engraves  the  design  which,  of  all 
his  work,  must  have  cost  him  hardest  toil  in  its  execution,' 
— ^the  Virgin  praying  to  her  Son  in  heaven  for  pity  upon 

*  Read  Esekiel  zviiL 

t  See  also  the  account  by  Dr.  Woltmann  of  the  picture  of  the  Triumph 
of  Riches.     Holbein  and  hk  Time,  p.  S5^. 

^  [For  other  referencas  in  the  same  sense  to  The  Merchant  <^  Venice  (Act  i. 
sc  3,  ''He  lends  out  money  gratis"),  see  Munera  Pulverie,  §§  100, 134  (Vol  XVII. 
pp.  223,  267),  and  Fore  Ckmgera,  Letters  53  and  76.] 

>  rSee  above,  p.  417.] 

'  [The  enmving  here  described — "  The  Preaching  of  Fra  Marco  di  Monte  Santa 
Maria  in  Gallo''  (near  Ancona)^is  an  early  Italian  print  (fully  described  in  Ottley's 
Hietory  qf  Bngramng,  vol.  i.  pp.  425-428),  and  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  ''building  of  tiie  Mount  of  Pity"  and  the  "group  of  two  small  figures" 
from  it  are  engraved  as  frontispiece  to  Fore  (Mfrigera^  Letter  22.] 
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the  poor :  '*  For  these  are  also  my  children."  *  Underneath, 
are  the  seven  works  of  Mercy;  and  in  the  midst  of  them, 
the  building  of  the  Momit  of  Pity :  in  the  distance  lies  Italy, 
mapped  in  cape  and  bay,  with  the  cities  which  had  fomided 
momits  of  pity, — ^Venice  in  the  distance,  chief.  Little  seen, 
but  engraved  with  the  master's  loveliest  care,  in  the  back- 
ground there  is  a  group  of  two  small  figures — ^the  Franciscan 
brother  kneeling,  and  an  angel  of  Victory  crowning  him. 

205.  I  call  it  an  angel  of  Victory,  observe,  with  assur- 
ance; although  there  is  no  legend  claiming  victory,  or  dis* 
tinguishing  this  angel  from  any  other  of  those  which  adom 
with  crowns  of  flowers  the  nameless  crowds  of  the  blessed. 
For  Botticelli  has  other  ways  of  speaking  than  by  written 
l^fends.  I  know  by  a  glance  at  this  angel  that  he  has 
taken  the  action  of  it  from  a  Greek  coin;^  and  I  know 
also  that  he  had  not,  in  his  own  exuberant  fancy,  the  least 
need  to  copy  the  action  of  any  figure  whatever.  So  I 
understand,  as  well  as  if  he  spoke  to  me,  that  he  expects 
me,  if  I  am  an  educated  gentleman,  to  recognize  this  par- 
ticular action  as  a  Greek  angePs;  and  to  know  that  it  is 
a  temporal  victory  which  it  crowns. 

206.  And  now  farther,  observe,  that  this  classical  learn- 
ing of  Botticelli's,  received  by  him,  as  I  told  you,'  as  a 
native  element  of  his  being,  gives  not  only  greater  dignity 
and  gentleness,  but  far  wider  range,  to  his  thoughts  of 
Reformation.  As  he  asks  for  pity  from  the  cruel  Jew  to 
the  poor  Gentile,  so  he  asks  for  pity  frt)m  the  proud  Chris- 
tian to  the  untaught  Gentile.  Nay,  for  more  than  pity, 
for  fellowship,  and  acknowledgment  of  equality  before  GoiL 
The  learned  men  of  his  age  in  general  brought  back  the 
Greek  m3rthology  as  anti-Christian.  But  Botticelli  and 
Ferugino,  as  pre-Christian';  nor  only  as  pre-Christian,  but 
as  the  foundation  of  Christianity.  But  chiefly  Botticelli, 
with   perfect   grasp   of  the    Mosaic    and    classic    theology, 

*  These  words  are  engnved  in  the  plate,  as  spoken  by  the  Virgin. 

See  the  figures  on  the  coins  of  Syracuse  in  Arotra  I^mteUei  (VoL  XX.  p.  361).] 
'See  above,  p.  400.] 
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thought  over  and  seized  the  harmonies  of  both;  and  he  it 
was  who  gave  the  conception  of  that  great  choir  of  the 
prophets  and  sibyls,  of  which  Michael  Angelo,  more  or  less 
ignorantly  borrowing  it  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  in  great  part 
lost  the  meaning,  while  he  magnified  the  aspect^ 

207.  For,  indeed,  all  Christian  and  heathen  mythology 
had  alike  become  to  Michael  Angelo  only  a  vehicle  for  tihie 
display  of  his  own  powers  of  drawing  limbs  and  trunks: 
and  having  resolved,  and  made  the  world  of  his  day  believe, 
that  all  the  glory  of  design  lay  in  variety  of  difficult 
attitude,  he  flmgs  the  nak^  bodies  about  his  ceiling  with 
an  upholsterer's  ingenuity  of  appliance  to  the  comers  they 
could  fit,  but  with  total,  absence  of  any  legible  meaning. 
Nor  do  I  suppose  that  one  person  in  a  mUlion,  even  of  those 
who  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  earlier  masters,  takes 
patience  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  to  conceive  the  original 
design.  But  Botticelli's  mastership  of  the  works  evidently 
was  given  to  him  as  a  theologian,  even  more  than  as  a 
painter ;  and  the  moment  when  he  came  to  Rome  to  receive 
it,  you  may  hold  for  the  crisis  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy. 
The  main  effort  to  save  her  priesthood  was  about  to  be  made 
by  her  wisest  Reformer, — ^face  to  face  with  the  head  of  her 
Church, — ^not  in  contest  with  him,  but  in  the  humblest 
subjection  to  him ;  and  in  adornment  of  his  own  chapel  for 
his  own  delight,  and  more  than  delight,  if  it  might  be. 

208.  Sandro  brings  to  work,  not  under  him,  but  with 
him,  the  three  other  strongest  and  worthiest  men  he  knows, 
Ferugino,  Ghirlandajo,  and  Luca  Signorelli*  There  is  evi- 
dently entire  fellowship  in  thought  between  Botticelli  and 
Ferugino.  They  two  together  plan  the  whole;  and  Botti- 
celli, though  the  master,  yields  to  Ferugino  the  principal 
place,  the  end  of  the  chapel,  on  which  is  to  be  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin.      It  was  Ferugino's  fiivourite  subject," 

'  [Raskin's  cluuig«  of  riew  about  Michael  Angelo,  discussed  in  the  Introduction 
(p.  3rxxii.)«  appears  rtry  markedly  on  a  comparison  of  this  passage  with  Modem 
Painien,  vol.  ii.  (Vol.  iV.  p.  317).] 

*  [See,  for  instance,  the  well-known  picture  in  the  Accademia  at  Florence  (re* 
ftrreo  to  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  84  fi.)^  and  the  painting  in  the  church  of  the  Annuniiata 
(see  ahove,  p.  xxriii.).] 
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done  with  his  central  strength ;  assuredly  the  crowning  work 
of  his  life»  and  of  lovely  Christian  art  in  Europe. 

Michael  Angelo  painted  it  out,  and  drew  devils  and  dead 
bodies  all  over  the  wall  instead.  But  there  remains  to  us, 
happily,  the  series  of  subjects  designed  by  BotticeUi  to  lead 
up  to  this  lost  one. 

209.  He  came,  I  said,  not  to  attack,  but  to  restore  the 
Papal  authority.  To  show  the  power  of  inherited  honour, 
and  universal  claim  of  divine  law,  in  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian Church, — the  law  delivered  first  by  Moses;  then,  in 
final  grace  and  truth,  by  Christ. 

He  designed  twelve  great  pictures,  each  containing  some 
twenty  figures  the  size  of  life,  and  groups  of  smaller  ones 
scarcely  to  be  counted.  Twelve  pictures, — six  to  illustrate 
the  giving  of  the  law  by  Moses;  and  six  the  ratification 
and  completion  of  it  by  Christ.  Event  by  event,  the  juris- 
prudence of  each  dispensation  is  traced  from  dawn  to  close 
in  this  correspondence.^ 

1.  Covenant  of  Circumcision. 

2.  Entrance  on  his  Ministry  by  Moses. 
S.  Moses  by  the  Red  Sea. 

4.  Delivery  of  Law  on  Sinai 

5.  Destruction  of  Korah. 

6.  Death  of  Moses. 

7.  Covenant  of  Baptism. 

8.  Entrance  on  His  Minbtry  by  Christ 

9.  Peter  and  Andrew  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

10.  Sermon  on  Mount. 

11.  Giving  Keys  to  St.  Peter. 

12.  Last  Supper. 

Of  these  pictures,  Sandro  painted  three  himself,  Perugino 
three,  and  the  Assumption ;  Ghirlandajo  one,  Signorelli  one, 

^  [The  first  series  are  on  the  left  of  the  altar.  No.  1  is  by  Pintaricchio.  No.  % 
by  Botticelli  (see  the  note  on  Zipporah^  below,  §  267.  p.  4S6).  No.  3  by  Piero 
di  Conmo.  No.  4  by  Cosimo  Roaielli.  No.  6  by  BotticellL  The  authorship  of  Na  6 
is  doubtful  (Ruskin  ascribes  it  to  Signorelli).  Then,  oo  the  right  of  Uie  altar  (No.  1 
£uing  and  foreshadowing  No.  7,  and  so  on),  No.  7  is  by  Pmturioehio.  No.  8  by 
BotticellL  No.  9  by  Domenioo  Ghirlandajo.  No.  10  by  Cosimo  Rowelli.  No.  11  by 
Perugino,  and  No.  12  by  Cosimo  Rosseili.  Such  is  tJie  now  ffenerally  aeeepted 
ascriprtion.  Ruskin^  it  will  be  seen,  gives  to  Cosimo  Rosseili  the  one  commonly 
attributed  to  Piero  di  Cosimo,  and  to  Perugino  the  two  commonly  attributed  to 
Pinturiochio.] 
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and  Rosselli  four.*  I  believe  that  Sandro  intended  to  take 
the  roof  also,  and  had  sketched  out  the  main  succession  of 
its  design ;  and  that  the  prophets  and  sibyls  which  he  meant 
to  paint,  he  drew  first  small,  and  engraved  his  drawings 
afterwards,  that  some  part  of  the  work  might  be,  at  all 
events,  thus  communicable  to  the  world  outside  of  the 
Vatican. 

210.  It  is  not  often  that  I  tell  you  my  beliefs;  but  I 
am  forced  here,  for  there  are  no  dates  to  found  more  on. 
Is  it  not  wonderful  that  among  all  the  infinite  mass  of  fool's 
thoughts  about  the  "  majestic  works  of  Michael  Angelo "  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  no  slightly  more  rational  person  has  ever 
asked  what  the  chapel  was  first  meant  to  be  like,  and  how 
it  was  to  be  roofed? 

Nor  can  I  assure  myself,  still  less  you,  that  all  these 
prophets  and  sibyls  are  Botticelli's.^  Of  many  there  are  two 
engravings,  with  variations :  some  are  inferior  in  parts,  many 
altogether.  He  signed  none;  never  put  grand  tablets  with 
"S.  B."  into  his  skies;'  had  other  letters  than  those  to 
engrave,  and  no  time  to  spare.  I  have  chosen  out  of  the 
series  three  of  the  sibyls,  which  have,  I  think,  clear  internal 
evidence  of  being  his;  and  these  you  shall  compare  with 
Michael  Angelo's.  But  first  I  must  put  you  in  mind  what 
the  sibyls  were. 

211.  As  the  prophets  represent  the  voice  of  God  in  man, 
the  sibyls  represent  the  voice  of  God  in  nature.  They  are 
properly  all  forms  of  one  sibyl,  A<o(  BovX^,"  the  counsel  of 
God;  and  the  chief  one,  at  least  in  the  Roman  mind, 
was  the  Sibyl  of  Cumae.     From  the  traditions  of  her,  the 

*  Coaiako  Rosselli,  especially  chosen  by  the  Pope  for  his  gay  colouring.^ 

1  [On  this  subject,  see  the  Introduction  (above,  p.  zzzviii.).] 
'  rCompare  what  Ruskin  says  of  DQrer's  signature,  above  (§  177,  p.  419).] 
'  [See  Liddell  and  Scott, «.  Z/^uXXo,  where  Uie  authorities  for  this  derivation  are 
given,  and  it  is  explained  that  earlier  writers  only  recognise  one  SibyL] 

*  [For  Yasari's  storv,  which,  however,  is  that  the  Pope  gave  the  prize  to  Rosselli 
for  his  gay  colouring  when  the  pictures  were  completed,  see  the  Life  of  that  painter 
in  voL  Tl  p.  176  (Bohn).] 
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Romans,  and  we  through  them»  received  whatever  lessons 
the  myth,  or  £Eu^t,  of  sibyl  power  has  given  to  mortals. 

How  much  have  you  received,  or  may  you  yet  receive, 
think  you,  of  that  teaching?  I  call  it  the  myth,  or  fact; 
but  remember  that,  oa  a  myth,  it  «»  a  facL^  This  story 
has  concentrated  whatever  good  there  is  in  the  imagination 
or  visionary  powers  in  women,  inspired  by  nature  only. 
The  traditiiMis  of  witch  and  gipsy  are  partly  its  offshoots. 
You  despise  both,  perhaps.  But  can  you,  though  in  utmost 
pride  of  your  supreme  modem  wisdom,  suppose  that  the 
character — say,  even  of  so  poor  and  far-fallen  a  sibyl  as 
Meg  Merrilies^ — ^is  only  the  coinage  of  Scott's  brain;  or 
that,  even  being  no  more,  it  is  valueless?  Admit  the  figure 
of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  in  like  manner,  to  be  the  coinage 
only  of  Virgil's  brain.  As  such,  it,  and  the  words  it  speaks, 
are  yet  facts  in  which  we  may  find  use,  if  we  are  reverent 
to  them. 

To  me,  personally  (I  must  take  your  indulgence  for  a 
moment  to  speak  wholly  of  myself),  they  have  been  of  the 
truest  service — quite  material  and  indisputable. 

I  am  writing  on  St.  John's  Day,^  in  the  monastery  of 
Assisi ;  and  I  had  no  idea  whatever,  when  I  sat  down  to 
my  work  this  morning,  of  sajring  any  word  of  what  I  am 
now  going  to  tell  you.  I  meant  only  to  expand  and 
explain  a  little  what  I  said  in  my  lecture  about  the  Flo- 
rentine engraving.  But  it  seems  to  me  now  that  I  had 
better  teU  you  what  the  Cumaean  Sibyl  has  actually  done 
for  me. 

212.  In  1871,  partly  in  consequence  of  chagrin  at  the 
Revolution  in  Paris,  and  partly  in  great  personal  sorrow,  I 
was  struck  by  acute  inflwimatory  illness  at  Matlock,  and 
reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  weistkness ;  lying  at  one  time 
unconscious  for  some  hours,  those  about  me  having  no  hope 

^  [On  this  pointy  compare  Marriinge  in  Florence,  §§  40,  03.1 

'  [For  other  references  to  the  gipsy  in  Guy  Mannering,  see  JPfofion,  Fair  and  F^ 

%  07 ;  Pleaeuree  qf  Enaland,  %  08 ;  and  Praterita,  ii.  §  2da] 

*  [St.  John  ^iptist  s  Day,  Jane  24.     Ruskin  was  at  Assisi,  going  backwards  ssd 

forwards  from  Rome,  for  sereral  weeks  in  1874.] 
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of  my  life.^  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  immediate  cause  c^ 
the  iUness  was  simply,  eating  when  I  was  not  hungry;  so 
that  modem  science  would  acknowledge  nothing  in  the 
whole  business  but  an  extreme  and  very  dangerous  form 
of  indigestion;  and  entirely  deny  any  interference  of  the 
Cumaean  Sibyl  in  the  matter. 

I  once  heard  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Guthrie,  in  Edinburgh, 
upon  the  wickedness  of  fasting.*  It  was  very  eloquent  and 
ingenious,  and  finely  explained  the  superiority  of  the  Scotch 
Free  Church  to  the  benighted  Catholic  Church,  in  that  the 
Free  Church  saw  no  merit  in  fasting.  And  there  was  no 
mention,  from  beginning  to  end  of  tiie  sermon,  of  even 
the  existence  of  such  texts  as  Daniel  i.  12,  or  Matthew 
vi.  16.* 

Without  the  smallest  merit,  I  admit,  in  fasting,  I  was 
nevertheless  reduced  at  Matlock  to  a  state  very  near  starva- 
tion; and  could  not  rise  from  my  pillow,  without  being 
lifted,  for  some  days.  And  in  the  fii^t  clearly  pronounced 
stage  of  recovery,  when  the  perfect  powers  of  spirit  had 
returned,  while  the  body  was  still  as  weak  as  it  well  could 
be,  I  had  three  dreams,  which  made  a  great  impression 
on  me;  for  in  ordinary  health  my  dreams  are  supremely 
ridiculous,  if  not  unpleasant;  and  in  ordinary  conditi<Nis 
of  illness,  very  ugly,  and  always  without  the  slightest  mean- 
ing. But  these  dreams  were  all  distinct  and  impressive,  and 
had  much  meaning,  if  I  chose  to  take  it. 

218.  The  first*  was  of  a  Venetian  fisherman,  who 
wanted  me  to  follow  him  down  into  some  water  which  I 

*  I  am  not  certain  of  their  order  at  this  distance  of  time. 

>  [The  ''great  personal  sorrow"  (see  also  §  214,  below)  is  that  which  is  alluded 
to,  at  a  later  stage  in  the  story^  in  For9  Clavigera,  Letter  49.  "  Those  about  him  " 
at  the  time  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn,  Lady  Mount  Temple^  and  Mr.  Albert 
Goodwin  (see  W.  G.  CoUingwood's  U/e  of  Rmkin,  1900,  pp.  279-280  n.).  Dr.  Aeland 
attended  him.] 


s  [In  1853*:  see  Vol.  VI.  p.  483  and  n.] 


^  'Prove  thy  servants,  I  oeseech  thee,  ten  days,  and  let  them  give  us  puke  to 
eat,  and  water  to  drink«"  ''Moreover,  when  ye  net,  be  not,  as  the  hypocrites,  of 
a  sad  countenance."] 
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the  sentence,  has  yet  more  and  continual  teaching  in  it  for 
me  now ;  as  it  has  for  all  men.  Her  opening  words,  which 
have  become  hackneyed,  and  lost  all  present  power  through 
vulgar  use  of  them,  contain  yet  one  of  the  most  immortiil 
truths  ever  yet  spoken  for  mankind ;  and  they  will  never 
lose  their  power  of  help  for  noble  persons.  Burt  observe, 
both  in  that  lesson,  **  Facilis  descensus  Averni,"  etc ;  ^  and 
in  the  still  more  precious,  because  universal,  one  on  which 
the  strength  of  Rome  was  founded, — ^the  burning  of  the 
books,' — ^the  Sibyl  speaks  only  as  the  voice  of  Nature,  and 
of  her  laws; — ^not  as  a  divine  helper,  prevailing  over  death; 
but  as  a  mortal  teacher  warning  us  against  it,  and  strength- 
ening us  for  our  mortal  time;  but  not  for  eternity.  Of 
which  lesson  her  own  history  is  a  part,  and  her  habita- 
tion by  the  Avemus  lake.  She  desires  immortality,  fondly 
and  vainly,  as  we  do  ourselves.  She  receives,  from  the 
love  of  her  refktsed  lover,  Apollo,  not  inunortality,  but 
length  of  life ; — ^her  years  to  be  as  the  grains  of  dust  in 
her  hand.'  And  even  this  she  finds  was  a  false  desire;  and 
her  wise  and  holy  desire  at  last  is — ^to  die.  She  wastes 
away ;  becomes  a  shade  only,  and  a  voice.  The  Nations 
ask  her.  What  wouldst  thou  ?  She  answers.  Peace ;  only  let 
my  last  words  be  true.  "L'ultimo  mie  parlar.sie  vCTace."* 
216.  Therefore,  if  anything  is  to  be  conceived,  rightly, 
and  chiefly,  in  the  form  of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  it  must 
be  of  fading  virginal  beauty,  of  enduring  patience,  of  &r- 
looking  into  futurity.  ''  For  after  my  death  there  shall  yet 
return,*'  she  says,  "another  virgin.** 

''Jam  redit  et  virgo; — redeunt  Saturnia  regna. 
Ultima  Cumaei  venit  jam  carminis  aetas."^ 

Here  then  is  Botticelli's  Cumaean   Sibyl.*    She  is  armed, 


MMid,  tL  126.1 

'See  Aulus  Gellias^  i.  19.] 

JP]or  the  story  of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  see  also  VoL  Xlll.  p.  132.] 
^  |The  first  line  of  the  Italian  inscription  under  the  engravingj  Plate  XXXI.J 
^  Virgil :  Eeloguu,  iv.  4,  6,  but  Raskin  transposes  the  Tines.] 

Plate  XXXI. ;  for  another  reference  to  it,  see  above^  §  149,  p.  396.] 
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for  she  is  the  prophetess  of  Roman  fortitude; — ^but  her 
fiided  breast  scarcely  raises  the  corselet ;  her  hair  floats,  not 
falls,  in  waves  like  the  currents  of  a  river, — ^the  sign  of 
enduring  life;  the  light  is  full  on  her  forehead:  she  looks 
into  the  distance  as  in  a  dream.  It  is  impossible  for  art 
to  gather  together  more  beautifully  or  intensely  every  image 
which  can  express  her  true  powar,  or  lead  us  to  under- 
stand her  lesson. 

217.  Now  you  do  not,  I  am  well  assured,  know  one  of 
Michael  Angelo's  sibyls  from  another:  unless  perhaps  the 
Delphian,  whom  of  course  he  makes  as  beautiful  as  he  can. 
But  of  this  especially  Italian  prophetess,  one  would  have 
thought  he  mi^t,  at  least  in  some  way,  have  shown  that 
he  knew  the  history,  even  if  he  did  not  understand  it. 
She  mij^f  have  had  more  than  one  book,  at  all  events, 
to  bum.  She  might  have  had  a  stray  leaf  or  two  fallen 
at  her  feet  He  could  not  indeed  have  painted  her  only 
as  a  voice ;  but  his  anatomical  knowledge  need  not  have 
hindered  him  from  painting  her  virginal  youth,  or  her 
wasting  and  watching  age,  or  her  inspired  hope  of  a  holier 
future. 

218.  Opposite,^ — ^fortunately,  photograph  from  the  figure 
itself,  so  that  you  can  suspect  me  of  no  exaggeration, — is 
Michael  Angelo's  Cumaean  Sibyl,  wasting  away.  It  is  by 
a  grotesque  and  most  strange  chance  that  he  should  have 
made  the  figure  of  this  Sibyl,  of  all  others  in  the  chapel, 
the  most  fleshly  and  gross,  even  proceeding  to  the  mon- 
strous licence  of  showing  the  nipples  of  the  breast  as  if 
the  dress  were  moulded  over  them  like  plaster.  Thus  he 
paints  the  poor  nymph  beloved  of  Apollo, — ^the  clearest  and 
queenliest  in  prophecy  and  command  of  all  the  sibyls, — as 
an  ugly  crone,  with  the  arms  of  Goliath,  pcmng  down  upon 
a  single  book. 

219.  There  is  one  point  of  fine  detail,  however,  in  Bot- 
ticelli's Cumaean   Sibyl,  and  in  the  next   I   am  going  to 

^  [PUte  XXXII. ;  from  ftphotomph  of  the  punting  on  ono  of  the  tpoceB  between 
the  wlndowt  of  the  Sistine  Cnepeir] 

XXII.  2  P 
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show  you,  to  explain  which  I  must  go  hack  for  a  little 
while  to  the  question  of  the  direct  relation  of  the  Italian 
painters  to  the  Greek.  I  don't  like  repeating  in  one 
lecture  what  I  have  said  in  another;  but  to  save  you  the 
trouble  of  reference,  must  remind  you  of  what  I  stated  in 
my  fourth  lecture  on  Greek  birds/  when  we  were  examin- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  plume  crests  in  armour,  that  the 
crest  signifies  command;  but  the  diadem,  obedience;  and 
that  every  crown  is  primarily  a  diadenoL  It  is  the  thing 
that  hinds,  before  it  is  the  thing  that  honours. 

Now  all  the  great  schools  dwell  on  this  symbolism. 
The  long  flowing  hair  is  the  symbol  of  life,  and  the  inSAifta 
of  the  law  restraining  it.  Royalty,  or  kingliness,  over  life, 
restraining  and  glorifying.  In  the  extremity  of  restraint— 
in  death,  whether  noble,  as  of  death  to  Earth,  or  ignoble, 
as  of  death  to  Heaven,  the  SiaStifia  is  fastened  with  the 
mort-cloth :  **  Bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave-clothes,  and 
the  face  bound  about  with  the  napkin."^ 

220.  Now  look  back  to  the  first  Greek  head  I  ever 
showed  you,  used  as  the  type  of  archaic  sculpture  in 
Aratra  Pentelici,^  and  then  look  at  the  crown  in  Botti- 
celli's Astrologia.  It  is  absolutely  the  Greek  form, — even 
to  the  peculiar  oval  of  the  forehead ;  while  the  diadem — ^the 
governing  law — is  set  with  appointed  stars — ^to  rule  the 
destiny  and  thought.  Then  return  to  the  Cumaean  Sibyl- 
She,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  symbol  of  enduring  life — almost 
immortal.  The  diadem  is  withdrawn  from  the  forehead- 
reduced  to  a  narrow  fillet — ^here,  and  the  hair  thrown  free. 

221.  From  the  Cumaean  Sibyl's  diadem,  traced  only  by 
points,  turn  to  that  of  the  Hellespontic  (Plate  XXXIIL, 
opposite).  I  do  not  know  why  Botticelli  chose  her  for  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  in  old  age;  but  he  has  made  this  the 

1  [The  reference  is  to  a  lectnie  on  ''The  Chough/'  not  hitherto  published,  bot 
appended  in  this  edition  to  Love's  MeinieJ] 

«  rSee  John  xL  44.] 

s  [The  type  of  archaic  sculpture  is  Plate  VI.  in  Vol  XX.  But  the  resemblanoe 
is  not  clear,  and  it  seems  that  Ruskin^  writing  here  from  memory^  was  referring 
to  a  head  which  was  shown  at  the  delivery  of  the  lectures  entitled  Aratra  PtKteBciy 
but  was  not  given  in  the  published  volume.] 
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will  be  prepared  to  understand  the  last  I  shall  show  you, 
and  the  loveliest  of  the  southern  Pythonesses. 

222.  A  less  deep  thinker  than  Botticelli  would  have 
made  her  parched  with  thirst,  and  burnt  with  heat.  But 
the  voice  of  God,  through  nature,  to  the  Arab  or  the  Moor, 
is  not  in  the  thirst,  but  in  the  fountain — ^not  in  the  desert, 
but  in  the  grass  of  it  And  this  Libyan  Sibyl  is  the  spirit 
of  wild  grass  and  flowers,  springing  in  desolate  places. 

You  see,  her  diadem  is  a  wreath  of  them;  but  the 
blossoms  of  it  are  not  fastening  enough  for  her  hair,  though 
it  is  not  long  yet — (she  is  only  in  reality  a  Florentine  gui 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen) — so  the  little  darling  knots  it  under 
her  ears,  and  then  makes  herself  a  necklace  of  it.  But 
though  flowing  hair  and  flowers  are  wild  and  pretty,  Botti- 
celli had  not,  in  these  only,  got  the  power  of  Spring 
marked  to  his  mind.  Any  girl  might  wear  flowers;  but 
few,  for  ornament,  would  be  likely  to  wear  grass.  So  the 
Sibyl  shall  have  grass  in  her  diadem;  not  merely  inter- 
woven and  bending,  but  springing  and  strong.  You  thought 
it  ugly  and  grotesque  at  first,  did  not  you?  It  was  made 
so,  because  precisely  what  Botticelli  wanted  you  to  look  at 

But  that's  not  all.  This  conical  cap  of  hers,  with  one 
bead  at  the  top, — considering  how  fond  the  Florentines  are 
of  graceful  head-dresses,  this  seems  a  strange  one  for  a 
young  girL  But,  exactly  as  I  know  the  angel  of  Victory 
to  be  Greek,  at  his  Mount  of  Pity,  so  I  know  this  head- 
dress to  be  taken  from  a  Greek  coin,  and  to  be  meant  for 
a  Greek  symbol.  It  is  the  Petasus  of  Hermes — ^the  mist 
of  morning  over  the  dew.  Lastly,  what  will  the  Libyan 
Sibyl  say  to  you?  The  letters  are  large  on  her  tablet 
Her  message  is  the  oracle  from  the  temple  of  the  Dew: 
"The  dew  of  thy  birth  is  as  the  womb  of  the  morning."* 
— "Ecce  venientem  diem,  et  latentia  aperientem,  tenebit 
gremio  gentium  regina." 

228.   Why  the  daybreak    came  not  then,  nor  yet  has 

>  pPnlms  ex.  3  (Prayer-book):  ''The  dew  of  thy  birth  »  of  the  womb  of  tte 
morning."] 
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come,  but  only  a  deeper  darkness;  and  why  there  is  now 
neither  queen  nor  king  of  nations,  but  every  man  doing  that 
which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes/  I  would  fain  go  on,  partly 
to  tell  you,  and  partly  to  meditate  with  you:  but  it  is  not 
our  work  for  to-day.  The  issue  of  the  Reformation  which 
these  great  painters,  the  scholars  of  Dante,  began,  we  may 
follow,  farther,  in  the  study  to  which  I  propose  to  lead 
you,  of  the  lives  of  Cimabue  and  Giotto,  and  the  relation 
of  their  work  at  Assisi  to  the  chapel  and  chambers  of  the 
Vatican.* 

224.  To-day  let  me  finish  what  I  have  to  tell  you  of 
the  style  of  southern  engraving.  What  sudden  bathos  in 
the  sentence,  you  think  1  So  contemptible  the  question  of 
style,  then,  in  painting,  though  not  in  literature?  You 
study  the  "  style "  of  Homer ;  the  style,  perhaps,  of  Isaiah ; 
the  style  of  Horace,  and  of  MassiUon.  Is  it  so  vain  to 
study  the  style  of  Botticelli  ? 

In  all  cases,  it  is  equally  vain,  if  you  think  of  then* 
style  first.  But  know  their  purpose,  and  then,  their  way  of 
speaking  is  worth  thinking  of.  These  apparently  imfinished 
and  certainly  unfilled  outlines  of  the  Florentine, — clumsy 
work,  as  Vasari  thought  them, — as  Mr.  Ottley '  and  most  of 
our  English  amateurs  still  think  them, — are  these  good  or 
bad  engraving? 

You  may  ask  now,  comprehending  their  motive,  with 
some  hope  of  answering  or  being  answered  rightly.  And 
the  answer  is,  They  are  the  finest  gravers'  work  ever  done 
yet  by  human  hand.  You  may  teach,  by  process  of  dis- 
cipline and  of  years,  any  youth  of  good  artistic  capacity  to 
engrave  a  plate  in  the  modem  manner ;  but  only  the  noblest 
passion,  and  the  tenderest  patience,  will  ever  engrave  one 
line  like  these  of  Sandro  BotticellL 

225.  Passion,  and  patience  1    Nay,  even  these  you  may 

*  rDeuteronomy  xii.  IR] 

*  [A  reference  to  the  coane  of  lectures  delivered  in  1874  on  ''.Esthetic  and 
Ifiathematic  Schoola  of  Art  in  Florence."  in  •mall  part  incorporated  in  Momhufi  m 

In  Vol.  xxm.] 

Vasari,  does  not  altogether  endorse  his  verdict: 
360.] 


jnainemaxic  ocnoois  oi  Arc  in  riorence, 

Flarenettj,  and  now  fuUy  printed  in  Vol. 

*  [Who,  however,  in  quoting  Vasari 

see  his  HiHoty  qf  Engraving,  vd.  i.  p.  l 
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have  to-day  in  England,  and  yet  both  be  in  vain.  Only  a 
few  years  ago,  in  one  of  our  northern  iron-foondiies,  a 
workman  of  intense  power  and  natural  art-fiaculty  set  hino- 
self  to  leam  engraving ;  ^ — ^made  his  own  tools ;  gave  all  the 
spare  hours  of  his  laborious  life  to  leam  their  use;  learnt 
it;  and  engraved  a  plate  whieh,  in  manipulation,  no  pro- 
fessional engraver  would  be  ashamed  of  He  engraved  his 
blast-furnace,  and  the  casting  of  a  beam  of  a  steam-engine. 
This,  to  him,  was  the  power  of  Grod, — it  was  his  life.  No 
greater  eamestness  was  ever  given  by  man  to  promulgate  a 
Gospel  Nevertheless,  the  engraving  is  absolutely  worthless. 
The  blast-furnace  is  not  the  power  of  God;  and  the  life  of 
the  strong  spirit  was  as  much  consumed  in  the  flames  of  it, 
as  ever  driven  slave's  by  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day. 

How  cruel  to  say  so,  if  he  yet  lives,  you  think!  No, 
my  friends;  the  cruelty  will  be  in  you,  and  the  guilt, 
if,  having  been  brought  here  to  leam  that  God  is  your 
Light,'  you  yet  leave  the  blast-furnace  to  be  the  only  Ugfat 
of  England. 

226.  It  has  been,  as  I  said  in  the  note  above  (§  200)^ 
with  extreme  pain  that  I  have  hitherto  limited  my  notice 
of  our  own  great  engraver  and  moralist,  to  the  points  in 
which  the  disadvantages  of  English  art-teaching  made  him 
inferior  to  his  trained  Florentine  rival.  But,  that  theK 
disadvantages  were  powerless  to  arrest  or  ignobly  depress 
him; — that  howev»  failing  in  grace  and  schobursfaip,  he 
should  never  fail  in  truth  or  vitality ;  and  that  the  precision 
of  his  unerring  hand* — his  inevitable  eye — ^and  his  rightly 
judging  heart — ^should  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
great  artists  not  of  England  only,  but  of  all  the  worid 

*  I  know  no  drawing  so  subtle  as  Bewick's,  since  the  fifteenth  century, 
except  Holbein's  and  Turner's.  I  have  been  greatly  surprised  lately  by  the 
exquisite  water-colour  work  in  some  of  Stothard's  smaller  vignettes;  bat 
he  cannot  set  the  line  like  Turner  or  Bewick. 

^  [The  editors  are  unable  to  give  any  particulars  of  this  plate  or  of  its  engiwwr: 
B4r.  Alien  remembers  that  the  work  was  brouffht  to  Ruskin's  notice  by  Mr.  Le  Keuz.] 

*  [A  reference  to  the  motto  (from  Psalm  zxviL  1)  on  the  Univsrsitgr 
^'Dominus  Illuminatio  liea."] 
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and  of  all  time : — that  this  was  possible  to  him,  was  simply 
because  he  lived  a  country  life.  Bewick  himself,  Botti- 
celli himself,  Apelles  himself,  and  twenty  times  Apelies, 
condemned  to  slavery  in  the  hell-fire  of  the  iron  furnace, 
could  have  done — ^Nothing.  Absolute  paraljrsts  of  all  high 
human  £Eumlty  must  result  from  labour  near  fire.  The  poor 
engraver  of  the  piston-rod  had  faculties — ^not  like  Bewick's, 
for  if  he  had  had  those,  he  never  would  have  endured 
the  degradation;  but  assuredly,  (I  know  this  by  his  work,) 
faculties  high  enough  to  have  made  him  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  figure  painters  of  his  age.  And  they  are 
scorched  out  of  him,  as  the  sap  from  the  grass  in  the  oven : 
whUe  on  his  Ncnthumberland  hill*sides,  Bewick  grew  into 
as  stately  life  as  their  strongest  pine. 

227.  And  therefore,  in  words  of  his,  telling  consummate 
and  unchanging  truth  concerning  the  life,  hmiour,  and 
happiness  of  England,  and  bearing  directly  on  the  points  of 
difference  between  class  and  class  which  I  have  not  dwelt 
on  without  need,  I  will  bring  these  lectures  to  a  close.^ 

*'  I  have  always,  through  life,  been  of  opinion  that  there 
is  no  business  c^  any  kind  that  can  be  compared  to  that 
of  a  man  who  farms  his  own  land.  It  i^pears  to  me 
that  every  earthly  pleasure,  with  health,  is  witiiin  his  reach. 
But  numbers  of  these  men  (the  old  statesmen*)  were 
grossly  ignorant,  and  in  exact  proportion  to  that  ignorance 
they  were  sure  to  be  offensively  proud.  This  led  them  to 
attempt  appearing  above  their  station,  which  hastened  them 
on  to  their  ruin ;  but»  indeed,  this  disposition  and  this  kind 
of  conduct  invariably  leads  to  such  results.  There  were 
many  of  these  lairds  on  Tyneside;  as  well  as  many  who 
hekl  their  lands  on  the  tenure  of  'suit  and  service,'  and 
were  nearly  on  the  same  level  as  the  hurds.  Some  of  the 
latter  lost  their  lands  (Hot  fairly,  I  think)  in  a  way  they 
could  not  help ;  many  of  tlie  former,  by  their  misdirected 

I  [A  Memoir  qf  Thomas  Bowiek,  written  hg  Bimeeff':  Newcastle,  1862.  Roflkin'a 
quotations  are  from  pp.  46-47  and  62-64.1 

*  [For  the  ''statesmen/'  or  yeomen^  of  the  North  oonntrj,  see  Wordsworth's  letter 
to  Charles  James  Fox  (William  Kn^hlfs  Zffe  qf  Wordeworih,  toI.  ii.  p.  4).] 
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pride  and  folly,  were  driven  into  towns,  to  slide  away  into 
nothingness,  and  to  sink  into  oblivion,  while  their  'ha* 
houses'  (halls,)  that  ought  to  have  remained  in  their 
families  from  generation  to  generation,  have  mouldered 
away.  I  have  always  felt  extremely  grieved  to  see  the 
ancient  mansions  of  many  of  the  country  gentlemen,  from 
somewhat  similar  causes,  meet  with  a  similar  fate.  The 
gentry  should,  in  an  especial  manner,  prove  by  their  con- 
duct that  they  are  guarded  against  showing  any  sjrmptom 
of  foolish  pride,  at  the  same  time  that  they  soar  above 
every  meanness,  and  that  their  conduct  is  guided  by  truth, 
integrity,  and  patriotism.  If  they  wish  the  people  to 
partake  with  them  in  these  good  qualities,  they  must  set 
them  the  example,  without  which  no  real  respect  can  ever 
be  paid  to  them.  Gentlemen  ought  never  to  forget  the 
respectable  station  they  hold  in  society,  and  that  they  are 
the  natural  guardians  of  public  morals  and  may  with  pro- 
priety be  considered  as  the  head  and  the  heart  of  the 
country,  while  'a  bold  peasantry'  are,  in  truth,  the  arms, 
the  sinews,  and  the  strength  of  the  same;  but  when  these 
last  are  degraded,  they  soon  become  dispirited  and  mean, 
and  often  dishonest  and  useless." 

''This  singular  and  worthy  man"*^  was  perhaps  the  most 
invaluable  acquaintance  and  friend  I  ever  met  with.  His 
moral  lectures  and  advice  to  me  formed  a  most  important 

*  Gilbert  Gray,  bookbinder.  I  have  to  correct  the  inaccurate — and  very 
harmfully  inaccurate,  expression  vhich  I  used  of  Bewick,  in  LofocM  Meime 
(§  3),  ''a  printer's  lad  at  Newcastle."  ^  His  first  master  was  a  goldsmith  and 
engraver,  else  he  could  never  have  been  an  artist.  I  am  very  heartily  glad 
to  make  this  correction,  which  establishes  another  link  of  relation  between 
Bewick  and  Botticelli;  but  my  error  was  partly  caused  by  the  impression 
which  the  above  description  of  his  ''most  invaluable  friend"  made  on  me, 
when  I  first  read  it. 

Much  else  that  I  meant  to  correct,  or  promised  to  explain,  in  this  lectare, 
must  be  deferred  to  the  Appendix;  the  superiority  of  the  Tuscan  to  the 
Greek  Aphrodite  I  may  perhaps,  even  at  last,  leave  the  reader  to  admit 
or  deny  as  he  pleases,  having  more  important  matters  of  debate  on  hand.' 


^  [See  also  above,  §  101,  p.  362.] 
s  [See  above,  §  162,  p.  407.] 
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succedaneum  to  those  imparted  by  my  parents.  His  wise 
remarks,  his  detestation  of  vice,  his  industry,  and  his  tem- 
perance, crowned  with  a  most  lively  and  cheerful  disposi- 
tion, altogether  made  him  appear  to  me  as  one  of  the  best 
of  characters.  In  his  workshop  I  often  spent  my  winter 
evenings.  This  was  also  the  case  with  a  number  of  young 
men  who  might  be  considered  as  his  pupils ;  many  of  whom, 
I  have  no  doubt,  he  directed  into  the  paths  of  truth  and 
integrity,  and  who  revered  his  memory  through  life.  He 
rose  early  to  work,  lay  down  when  he  felt  weary,  and  rose 
again  when  refireshed.  His  diet  was  of  the  simplest  kind; 
and  he  ate  when  hungry,  and  drank  when  dry,  without 
pajring  regard  to  meal-times.  By  steadily  pursuing  this 
mode  of  life  he  was  enabled  to  accumulate  sums  of  money 
— ^from  ten  to  thirty  pounds.  This  enabled  him  to  get 
books,  of  an  entertaining  and  moral  tendency,  printed  and 
circulated  at  a  cheap  rate.     His  great  object  was,  by  every 

But  as  I  mean  only  to  play  with  Proserpina  during  the  spring,^  I  will  here 
briefly  anticipate  a  statement  I  mean  in  the  Appendix  to  enforce^  namely, 
of  the  extreme  value  of  coloured  copies  by  hand^*  of  paintinjffs  whose  ex- 
cellence greatly  consists  in  colour,  as  auxiliary  to  engravings  ox  them.  The 
prices  now  given  without  hesitation  for  nearly  worthless  original  drawings 
Dv  fifth-rate  artists,  would  obtain  for  the  misguided  buyers,  in  something 
like  a  proportion  of  ten  to  one,  most  precious  copies  of  drawings  which  can 
only  be  represented  at  all  in  engraving  by  entire  alteration  of  their  treat- 
ment, and  abandonment  of  their  finest  purposes.  I  feel  this  so  strongly 
that  I  have  given  my  best  attention,  during  upwards  of  ten  years^  to  train 
a  copjrist  to  perfect  fidelity  in  rendering  the  work  of  Turner ;  *  and  having 
now  succeeded  in  enabling  him  to  prwluce  facsimiles  so  close  as  to  look 
like  replicas,  facsimOes  which  I  must  sign  with  mv  own  name  and  Yob,  in 
the  very  work  of  them,  to  prevent  their  l^ing  sold  for  real  Turner  vignettes, 
I  can  obtain  no  custom  for  him,  and  am  obliged  to  leave  him  to  make  his 
bread  by  any  power  of  captivation  his  original  sketches  may  possess  in  the 
eyes  of  a  public  which  maintains  a  nation  of  copyists  in  Rome,  but  is  content 
with  black  and  white  renderings  of  great  English  art;  though  there  is 
scarcely  one  cultivated  English  gentleman  or  lady  who  has  not  been  twenty 
times  in  the  Vatican,  for  once  that  they  have  been  in  the  National  Gallery. 

^  [After  the  publication  in  July  1876  of  the  part  of  Ariadne  containing  this 
lecture,  and  of  Part  II.  of  Proserpina  in  the  following  month,  the  oonclusion  of 
Ariadne  was  delayed  until  September  1876.  Meanwhile  two  other  parts  of  Proserpina 
1.] 
«iow, 


s  [See  below,  §  229,  p.  463.] 

*  [For  Mr.  William  Ward,  see  below,  pp.  463,  473,  476.] 
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possible  means,  to  promote  honourable  fedings  in  the  minds 
of  youth,  and  to  piepare  them  for  becoming  good  membeis 
of  society.  I  have  often  discovered  that  be  did  not  over- 
look ingenious  mechanics,  whose  misfortunes — ^perhaps  mis- 
management— had  led  them  to  a  lodging  in  Newgate.  To 
these  he  directed  his  compassionate  eye,  and  tor  the  deserv- 
ing (in  his  estimation),  he  paid  their  debt,  and  set  them  at 
liberty.  He  felt  hurt  at  seeing  the  hands  of  an  ingeoioui 
man  tied  up  in  prison,  whoe  they  were  of  no  use  eitbr 
to  himself  or  to  the  community.  This  worthy  man  had 
been  educated  for  a  priest;  but  he  would  say  to  me,  "Of  a 
'trouth,'  Thomas,  I  did  not  like  thdr  ways.''  So  he  gave 
up  the  thoughts  of  being  a  priest,  and  bent  his  way  from 
Aberdeen  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  engaged  hunself  to  Allan 
Ramsay,  the  poet,  then  a  bookseller  at  the  latter  phM^  in 
whose  service  he  was  both  shopman  and  bookbinder.  From 
Edinburgh  he  came  to  Newcastle.  Gilbert  had  had  a  liboal 
education  bestowed  upon  him.  He  had  read  a  great  deal 
and  had  reflected  upon  what  he  had  read.  This,  with  his 
retentive  memory,  enabled  him  to  be  a  pleasant  and  com- 
municative ccHnpanion.  I  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with 
him  to  the  end  of  his  life;  and,  idien  he  died,  I,  with 
others  of  his  friends,  attended  his  renuuns  to  the  grave  at 
the  BaUast  Hills." 

And  what  graving  on  the  sacred  cliffs  of  Egypt  ever 
honoured  them,  as  that  grass-dimmed  furrow  doea  the 
mounds  of  our  Northern  land? 


NOTES 


S28.  I.  The  following  letter,  from  one  of  my  most  faithfnl  readen,  cor- 
rects an  important  piece  of  misinterpretation  in  the  text.  The  waring  of 
the  reins  must  be  only  in  sign  of  the  fluctuation  of  heat  round  the  Sun's 
own  chariot  :^^- 

''Sfbiho  FtmLa,  Auvumnm, 

''FOtruar^  11,  1876. 

''Dear  Mr.  Ruskin^ — Your  fifth  lecture  on  Engraving  I  have  to  hand. 
"  Sandro  intended  those  wavy  lines  meeting  under  the  Sun's  right  *  hand 
(Plate  XXIX.),  primarily,  no  doubt,  to  represent  the  ftnir  ends  of  the  four  reins 
dangling  from  the  Sun's  hand.  The  flames  and  rays  are  seen  to  continue 
to  radiate  from  the  platform  of  the  chariot  between  and  beyond  these  ends 
of  the  reins,  and  over  the  knee.  He  may  have  wanted  to  acknowledge 
that  the  warmth  of  the  earth  was  Apollo's,  by  making  these  ends  of  ^ 
reins  spread  out  separately  and  wave,  and  thereby  enclose  a  form  like  a 
flame.    But  I  cannot  think  it. 

''Believe  me, 

"Ever  yours  truly, 

"Chas.  Wm.  SMrTH." 


II.  I  meant  to  keep  labyrinthine  matters  for  my  Appendix;  but 
following  most  useful  byewords  from  Mr.  Tyrwhitt*  had  better  be 


but  the 
read 
at  once: — 

"In  the  matter  of  Cretan  Labjrrinth,  as  connected  by  Virgil  with  the 
Ludus  Trojs,  or  equestrian  game  of  winding  and  turning,  continued  in 
England  from  twemh  century;  and  having  for  last  relic  the  mazef 
called  'Troy  Town,'  at  Troy  Farm,  near  Somerton,  Oxfordshire,  which  itself 
resembles  the  circular  labyrinth  on  a  coin  of  Cnossus  in  Fors  Clangera. 
(Letter  83.) 

*  "  Would  not  the  design  have  looked  better,  to  us,  on  the  plate  than  on  the 
prints  On  the  plate,  the  reins  would  be  in  the  left  hand ;  and  the  whole  movement 
DC  from  the  left  to  the  richt^  The  two  different  forms  that  the  radiance  takes 
would  symbolise  respectively  heat  and  light,  would  they  not  ? " 

t  StmU  [l^wrU  and  PoHinw  (/  the  EngHih  Peopiel  pp.  97-96,  ed.  1801. 


I  rSee  above,  §  160,  pp.  406-406.] 
*  [For  whom,  see  above,  p.  100.] 
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''The  connecting  quotation  from  Yirg.,  Mm.,  y.  BBS,  it  as  foUows:— 

'  Ut  quondam  Grata  fertur  Labjrrinthus  in  alta 
Pariatibus  teztnm  c»cia  iter,  aucipitemque 
Milla  viia  habuiaae  doium^  qua  sigiia  aequandi 
Falleret  indeprenaua  at  inremeabUia  error : 
Haud  alio  Teucrum  uati  veatigia  curau 
Impediunt,  tez untune  fugaa  et  proalta  ludo^ 
Deipbinnm  -— •>--^" 


Labyrinth  of  Ariadne,  as  cut  on  the  Downa  by  shepherds  fitom  tine 
immemorial, — 

Shakespeare,  Midsummer  Nights  Dream,  Act  ii.  sc.  1 : — 

^*TUttnia,  The  nine-men's  morris*  is  filled  up  with  mud; 
And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green 
For  Uck  of  tread  are  undistinguisbable." 

The  following  passage.  Merchant  of  Vemce,  Act  iii.   sc  ft,  confua^  (to 

all  appearance)  the  Athenian  tribute  to  Crete,  with  the  .story  of  Heiiooe: 

and  may  point  to  general   confusion  in  the   Elisabethan   mind  about  the 
myths : — 

^^  Portia with  much  more  love 

Than  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  virgin-tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 
To  the  sea  monster."  t 

Theseus  is  the  Attic  Hercules,  however;  and  Troy  may  hare  been  « 
sort  of  house  of  call  for  mythical  monsters,  in  the  view  of  midland  shepherds. 

*  Explained  as  ''a  game  still  played  by  the  shepherds,  cowkeepers,"  etc,  is  ^ 
midland  counties. 

t  See  mad,  20,  145. 
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ARTICLE  I 

NOTES  ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  ENGRAVING 
IN  ENGLAND 

229.  I  HAVE  long  deferred  the  completion  of  this  book/ 
because  I  had  hoped  to  find  time  to  show,  in  some  fulness, 
the  grounds  for  my  conviction  that  engraving,  and  the  study 
of  it,  since  the  development  of  the  modern  finished  school, 
have  been  ruinous  to  European  knowledge  of  art.  But  I 
am  more  and  more  busied  in  what  I  believe  to  be  better 
work,*  and  can  only  with  extreme  brevity  state  here  the 
conclusions  of  many  years'  thought. 

These,  in  several  important  particulars,  have  been  curi- 
ously enforced  on  me  by  the  carelessness  shown  by  the 
picture  dealers  about  the  copies  from  Turner  which  it  has 
cost  Mr.  Ward  and  me  *  fifteen  years  of  study  together  to 
enable  ourselves  to  make.  "They  are  only  copies,"  say 
they, — "nobody  wUl  look  at  them." 

280.  It  never  seems  to  occur  even  to  the  most  intelli- 
gent persons  that  an  engraving  also  is  "only  a  copy,"  and 
a  copy  done  with  refusal  of  colour,  and  with  disadvantage 
of  means  in  rendering  shade.  But  just  because  this  utterly 
inferior  copy  can  be  reduplicated,  and  introduces  a  different 

*  See  nofce  to  the  close  of  this  article,  p.  476. 

1  [This  Appendix,  as  already  stated  (p.  458  n.),  did  not  appear  till  September 
1876,  thoogh  the  leetares  were  delivered  in  1872,  and  the  first  of  them  published 
in  1873.] 

'  [Partly  JFbrt  davigera,  and  the  Guild  of  St  George;  partly  Yarious  serial 
publications  {Mammgt  in  Fhrence^  Deucalion,  BibHotheoa  Pattorum),] 
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kind  of  skilly  in  another  material,  people  are  content  to 
lose  all  the  composition,  and  all  the  charm,  of  the  origiiud, 
— so  far  as  these  depend  on  the  chief  gift  of  a  pcdnter,- 
colour ;  ^  while  they  are  gradually  misled  into  attributing  to 
the  painter  himself  qualities  impertinently  added  by  the 
engraver  to  make  his  plate  popular :  and,  which  is  far  worse, 
they  are  as  gradually  and  subtly  prevented  from  lookingt 
in  tiie  original,  for  the  qualities  which  engraving  could  never 
render.  Further,  it  continually  happens  that  the  very  best 
colour-compositions  engrave  worst;  for  they  often  extend 
colours  over  great  spaces  at  equal  pitch,  and  the  green  is 
as  dark  as  the  red,  and  the  blue  as  the  brown;  so  that 
the  engraver  can  only  distinguish  them  by  lines  in  diffeient 
directions,  and  his  plate  becomes  a  vague  and  dead  mass  of 
neutral  tint ;  but  a  bad  and  forced  piece  of  colour,  or  t 
piece  of  work  of  the  Bolognese  school,  which  is  everywhere 
black  in  the  shadows,  and  colourless  in  the  lights,  wili 
engrave  with  great  ease,  and  appear  spirited  and  forciU^ 
Hence  engravers,  as  a  rule,  are  interested  in  reproducing 
the  work  of  the  worst  schools  of  painting. 

Also,  the  idea  that  the  merit  of  an  engraving  consisted 
in  light  and  shade,  has  prevented  the  modem  masters  i^ 
even  attempting  to  render  works  dependent  mainly  on  out- 
line and  expression;  like  the  early  frescoes,  which  shouU 
indeed  have  been  the  objects  of  their  most  attentive  9bA 
continual  skill :  for  outline  and  expression  are  entirely  within 
the  scope  of  engraving;  and  the  scripture  histories  of  ^ 
aisle  of  a  cloister  might  have  been  engraved,  to  perfectico, 
with  little  more  pains  than  are  given  by  ordinary  workmen 
to  round  a  limb  by  Correggio,  or  imitate  the  texture  of  ^ 
dress  by  Sir  Joshua, — and  both,  at  last,  inadequately. 

281,*  I  will  not  lose  more  time  in  asserting  or  lain«iting 
the  mischief  arising  out  of  the  existing  system:  but  will 
rapidly  state  what  the  public  should  now  ask  for. 

1  [See  Vol.  VII.  p.  415  n.  ;  and  above,  §  21,  p.  311.]  .     . 

*  [§  231  wai  reprinted  by  Ruekin  in  an  appendix  to  hie  iMM  en  kU  Drv^H'  '^ 
Turner  (1878) :  lee  Vol.  Xlli.  p.  629.] 
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(1.)  Exquisitely  careful  engraved  outlines  of  all  remaining 
frescoes  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries 
in  Italy,  with  so  much  pale  tinting  as  may  be  explanatory 
of  their  main  masses;  and  with  the  local  darks  and  local 
lights  brilliantly  relieved.  The  Arundel  Society  have  pub- 
li^ed  some  meritorious  plates  of  this  kind  from  Angelico, 
— ^not,  however,  pajring  respect  enough  to  the  local  colours, 
but  conventionalizing  the  whole  too  much  into  outline.^ 

(2.)  Finished  small  plates  for  book  illustration.  The 
cheap  woodcutting  and  etching  of  popular  illustrated  books 
have  been  endlessly  mischievous  to  public  taste:  they  first 
obtained  their  power  in  a  general  reaction  of  the  public 
mind  from  the  insipidity  of  the  lower  school  of  line  engrav- 
ing, brought  on  it  by  servile  persistence  in  hack  work  for 
ignorant  publishers.  The  last  dregs  of  it  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  sentimental  landscapes  engraved  for  cheap  ladies* 
pocket-books.  But  the  woodcut  can  never,  educationally, 
take  the  place  of  serene  and  accomplished  line  engraving; 
and  the  training  of  young  artists  in  whom  the  gift  of 
delineation  prevails  over  their  sense  of  colour,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  scholarly,  but  small  plates,  with  their  utmost 
honour  of  skill,  would  give  a  hitherto  unconceived  dignity 
to  the  character  and  range  of  our  popular  literature. 

(8.)  Vigorous  mezzotints  from  pictures  of  the  great  masters, 
which  originally  present  noble  contrasts  of  light  and  shade. 
Many  Venetian  works  are  magnificent  in  this  character. 

(4.)  Original  design  by  painters  themselves,  decisively  en- 
graved in  few  lines — {not  etched);  and  with  such  insistence 
by  dotted  work  on  the  main  contours  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  examples  given  fix>m  Italian  engraving. 

(5.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  men  whose  quiet  patience 
and  exqiiisite  manual  dexterity  are  at  present  employed  in 
producing  large  and  costly  plates,  such  as  that  of  the  Belle 
Jardiniere  de  Florence,  by  M.  Boucher  Desnoy^^,^  should 

^  [The  dnwingB  from  which  the  chromo-lithogmphe  were  made  may  now  be  teen 
in  the  National  Gallery.] 

s  [See  Oataiague  tf  ike  Sqfifnnee  Seriee,  No.  103  (Vol  XXI.  p.  36).     Compare 


§  117  above,  p.  372.] 
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be  entirely  releaaed  from  their  senrile  toil,  and  employed 
exdufiively  in  producing  coloured  coptes,  or  light  drawings, 
from  the  original  work.  The  same  number  of  hours  of 
labour,  applied  with  the  like  conscientious  skill,  would 
multiply  precious  likenesses  of  the  real  picture,  full  of 
subtle  veracities  which  no  steel  line  could  approach,  and 
omveying,  to  thousands,  true  knowledge  and  unaffected 
enjoyment  of  painting;  while  the  finished  plate  lies  un- 
cared  for  in  the  portfolio  of  the  virtuoso,  serving  only,  so 
frr  as  it  is  seen  in  the  printseller's  window  by  the  people, 
to  make  them  think  that  sacred  painting  must  always  be 
dull,  and  unnatural 

282.  I  have  named  the  above  engraving,  because,  for 
persons  wishing  to  study  the  present  qualities  and  methods 
of  line^work,  it  is  a  pleasant  and  sufficient  possession,  unit- 
ing every  variety  of  texture  with  great  serenity  of  unforced 
effect,  and  exhibiting  every  possible  artifice  and  achieve- 
ment in  the  distribution  of  even  and  rugged,  or  of  dose 
and  open  line;  artifices  for  which, — ^while  I  must  yet  onoe 
more  and  emphatically  repeat  that  they  are  illegitimate, 
and  could  not  be  practised  in  a  revived  school  of  classic 
art, — I  would  fain  secure  the  reader's  reverent  admiration, 
under  the  conditions  exacted  by  the  school  to  which  they 
belong.  Let  him  endeavour,  ¥rith  the  finest  point  of  pen 
or  pencil  he  can  obtain,  to  imitate  the  profile  of  this 
MadcHona  in  its  relief  against  the  grey  background  of  the 
water  surfiEice;  let  him  examine,  through  a  good  lens,  the 
way  in  which  the  lines  of  the  background  are  ended  in  a 
lance*point  as  they  approach  it ;  the  exact  equality  of  deptii 
•of  shade  being  restored  by  inserted  dots,  which  prepare  for 
the  transition  to  the  manner  of  shade  adopted  in  the  flesh: 
then  let  him  endeavour  to  trace  ¥rith  his  own  hand  some 
<3i£  the  curved  lines  at  the  edge  of  the  ^elid,  or  in  the 
rounding  of  the  lip;  or  if  these  be  too  impossible,  even 
a.  few  of  the  quiet  undulations  which  gradate  the  folds  of 
the  hood  behind  the  hair;  and  he  will,  I  trust,  b^in  to 
comprehend  the  range  of  delightful  work  which  would  be 
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within  the  reach  of  such  an  artist,  employed  with  more 
tractable  material  on  more  extended  subject. 

288.  If,  indeed,  the  present  system  were  capable  of  influ- 
encing the  mass  of  the  people,  and  enforcing  among  them 
the  subtle  attention  necessary  to  appreciate  it,  something 
might  be  pleaded  in  defence  of  its  severity.  But  all  these 
plates  are  entirely  above  the  means  of  the  lower  middle 
classes,  and  perhaps  not  one  reader  in  a  hundred  can  possess 
himself,  for  the  study  I  ask  of  him,  even  of  the  plate  to 
which  I  have  just  referred.  What,  in  the  stead  of  such, 
he  can  and  does  possess,  let  him  consider, — ^and,  if  possible, 
just  after  examining  the  noble  qualities  of  this  conscientious 
engraving. 

284.  Take  up,  for  an  average  specimen  of  modem  illus* 
trated  works,  the  volume  of  Dickens's  Matter  Humphrey'9 
Clocks  containing  Bamaby  Budget 

You  have  in  that  book  an  entirely  profitless  and  mon- 
strous story,  in  which  the  principal  characters  are  a  cox- 
comb, an  idiot,  a  madman,  a  savage  blackguard,  a  foolish 
tavern-keeper,  a  mean  old  maid,  and  a  conceited  apprentice, 
— ^mixed  up  with  a  certain  quantity  of  ordinary  operatic 
pastoral  stuiflp,  about  a  pretty  Dolly  in  ribands,  a  lover  with 
a  wooden  leg,  and  an  heroic  locksmith.  For  these  latter, 
the  only  elements  of  good,  or  life,  in  the  filthy  mass  of  the 
story,*  observe  that  the  author  must  filch  the  wreck  of 
those  old  times  of  which  we  fiercely  and  frantically  destroy 
every  living  vestige,  whenever  it  is  possible.  You  cannot 
have  your  Dolly  Vaiden  brought  up  behind  the  counter 
of  a  railway  station ;  nor  your  jolly  locksmith  trained  at  a 
Birmingham  brass-foundry.    And  of  these  materials,  observe 

• 
*  The  nven,  howerer,  like  all  Diekens't  aainuds,  it  perfeet:  and  I  am 
the  more  angiy  with  the  rest  because  I  have  eveiy  now  and  then  to  open 
the  book  to  look  for  him. 

^  [Bamabif  Rudf  was  first  issued  in  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  of  Mailer  Humphrey  $  Clode, 
1840-1841^  with  illustrations  by  George  Cattermole  and  H.  K.  Browne  (mainly  by 
the  IstterX  For  another  similar  criticism  of  Barmt^  Hudge,  see  FlcUtm^  /btr  ^nd 
f\na,  §  14  n.] 
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that  you  can  only  have  the  ugly  ones  illustrated.  The 
cheap  popular  art  cannot  draw  for  you  beauty,  sense,  or 
honesty;  and  for  Dolly  Varden,  or  the  locksmith,  you  will 
look  through  the  vignettes  in  vain.  But  every  species  of 
distorted  folly  and  vice, — ^the  idiot,  the  blackguard,  the  cox- 
comb, the  paltry  fool,  the  degraded  woman, — are  pictured 
for  your  honourable  pleasure  in  every  page,  with  clumsy 
caricature,  struggling  to  render  its  dulness  tolerable  by 
insisting  on  defect, — if  perchance  a  penny  or  two  more 
may  be  coined  out  of  the  Cockney  raider's  itch  for  loath- 
someness. 

285.  Or  take  up,  for  instance  of  higher  effort,  the  Cam- 
hill  Magazine  for  this  month,  July,  1876.  It  has  a  vignette 
of  Venice  for  an  illuminated  letter.^  That  is  what  your 
decorative  art  has  become,  by  help  of  Kensington!  The 
letter  to  be  produced  is  a  T.  There  is  a  gondola  in  the 
front  of  the  design,  with  the  canopy  slipped  back  to  the 
stem  like  a  saddle  over  a  horse's  tail.  There  is  another 
in  the  middle  distance,  all  gone  to  seed  at  the  prow»  with 
its  gondolier  emaciated  into  an  oar,  at  the  stem ;  then  thoe 
is  a  Church  of  the  Salute,  and  a  Ducal  Palace, — in  which  I 
beg  you  to  observe  all  the  felicity  and  dexterity  of  modem 
cheap  engraving;  finally,  over  the  Ducal  Palace  there  is 
something,  I  know  not  in  the  least  what  meant  for,  like 
an  umbrella  dropping  out  of  a  balloon,  which  is  the  orna- 
mental letter  T.  Opposite  this  ornamental  design,  there  is 
an  engraving  of  two  young  ladies  and  a  parasol,  betweaa 
two  trunks  of  trees.  The  white  face  and  black  feet  of  the 
principal  young  lady,  being  the  points  of  the  design,  are 
done  with  as  much  care, — not  with  as  much  dexterity* — as 
an  ordinary  sketch  of  Du  Manner's  in  Punch.  The  young 
lady's  dress,  the  next  attraction,  is  done  in  cheap  white  and 
black  cutting,  with  considerably  less  skill  than  that  of  any 
ordinary  tailor's   or   milliner's   shop-book  pattern    drawing. 

1  [The  initial  letter  (unsigned)  ii  at  the  beginning  of  ohapter  ir.  of  a  stoty 
called  ''Carit4."  The  wood-engraying  opposite  ia  from  a  sketch  by  Du  Mar-^ 
entitled  ''Carry  in  her  white  fix>ck|  erect  as  a  little  pillar.*'] 
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For  the  other  young  lady,  and  the  landscape,  take  your 
magnifying  glass,  and  look  at  the  hacked  wood  that  forms 
the  entire  shaded  surface— one  mass  of  idiotic  scrabble, 
without  the  remotest  attempt  to  express  a  single  leaf,  flower, 
or  clod  of  earth.  It  is  such  landscape  as  the  public  sees 
out  of  its  railroad  window  at  sixty  miles  of  it  in  the  hour 
— and  good  enough  for  such  a  public. 

286.  Then  turn  to  the  last — ^the  poetical  plate,  p.  122: 
**  Lifts  her — ^lays  her  down  with  care."  ^  Look  at  the  gentle- 
man with  a  spade,  promoting  the  advance,  over  a  hillock  of 
hay,  of  the  reposing  figure  in  the  black-sided  tub.  Take 
your  magnifying  glass  to  thatf  and  look  what  a  dainty 
female  arm  and  hand  your  modem  scientific  and  anato- 
mical schools  of  art  have  provided  you  with !  Look  at  the 
tender  horizontal  flux  of  the  sea  round  the  promontory 
point  above.  Look  at  the  tender  engraving  of  the  linear 
Ught  on  the  divine  horizon,  above  the  ravenous  sea-gulL 
Here  is  Development  and  Progress  for  you,  from  the  days 
of  Perugino's  horizon,  and  Dante's  daybreaks  I  Truly,  here 
it  seems 

''Si  che  le  biaoche  e  le  venniglie  guance 
Per  troppa  etate  diTcnivan  ranee."* 

287.  I  have  chosen  no  gross  or  mean  instances  of 
modem  work.  It  is  one  of  the  saddest  points  connected 
with  the  matter  that  the  designer  of  this  last  plate  is  a 
person  of  consummate  art  faculty,  but  bound  to  the  wheel 
of  the  modem  Juggernaut,  and  broken  on  it.  These  wood- 
cuts, for  Bamaby  Budge  and  the  ComkUl  MagazinCt  are  fav- 
ourably representative  of  the  entire  illustrative  art  industry 
of  the  modem  press, — ^industry  enslaved  to  the  ghastly 
service  of  catching  the  last  gleams  in  the  glued  eyes  of  the 
daily  more  bestial  English  mob, — railroad  bom  and  bred, 
which  drags  itself  about  the  black  world  it  has  withered 
under  its  breath,  in  one  eternal  grind  and  shriek, — ^gob- 
bling,— ^staring, — chattering, — ^giggling, — ^trampling  out  every 

it  an  illattration  by  H.  Allinffham  of  William  Allingham's  '' Menraonee.'n 
^,  ii.  7,  9.] 
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vestige  of  national  honour  and  domestic  peace,  wherever 
it  sets  the  staggering  hoof  of  it ;  incapable  of  reading,  of 
hearing,  of  thinking,  of  looking, — capable  only  of  greed  for 
money,  lust  for  food,  pride  of  dress,  and  the  prurient  itdi 
of  momaitary  curiosity  for  the  politics  last  announced  by 
the  newsmonger,  and  the  religion  last  rolled  by  the  chanist 
into  electuary  for  the  dead* 

288.  In  tiie  miserably  competitive  labour  of  finding  new 
stimulus  for  the  appetite — daily  more  gross — of  this  tyran- 
nous mob,  we  may  count  as  lost,  beyond  any  hope,  the 
artists  who  are  dull,  docile,  or  distressed  enough  to  submit 
to  its  demands;  and  we  may  count  the  dull  and  the  dis- 
tressed by  myriads ; — and  among  the  docile,  many  of  the  best 
intellects  we  possess.  The  few  who  have  sense  and  strength 
to  assert  their  own  place  and  supremacy,  are  driven  into  dis- 
couraged disease  by  their  isolation,  like  Turner  and  Blake; 
the  one  abandoning  the  design  of  his  Liber  Studionm 
after  imperfectly  and  sadly,  against  total  public  n^lect, 
carrying  it  forward  to  what  it  is, — monumental,  neverthe- 
less, in  landscape  engraving;  the  other  producing,  with  one 
only  majestic  series  of  designs  from  the  book  of  Job» 
nothing  for  his  life's  work  but  coarsely  iridescent  sketches 
of  enigmatic  dream.^ 

289.  And,  for  total  result  of  our  English  engraving  in- 
dustry during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  I  find  that 
practically  at  this  moment  I  cannot  get  a  single  piece  of 
true,  sweet,  and  comprehensible  art,  to  place  for  instruc- 
tion in  any  children's  school  1  I  can  get,  for  ten  pounds 
apiece,  well-engraved  portraits  of  Sir  Joshua's  beauties  show- 
ing graceful  limbs  through  flowery  draperies;  I  can  get- 
dirt-cheap— any  quantity  of  Dutch  flats,  ditches,  and  hedges, 
enlivened  by  cows  chewing  the  cud,  and  dogs  behaviiig 
indecently;  I  can  get  heaps  upon  heaps  of  temples,  iimI 
forums,  and  altars,  arranged  as  for  academical  competitioD, 

1  [With  this  reference  to  Blake,  compare  Sagle's  Ne9t,  §  21  (above,  p.  138),  ini 
the  passages  there  cited  in  the  note;  fef  his  Job,  see  Vol.  V.  pp.  137-138,  m 

Art  0/ England,  §  101.] 
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round  seaports,  with  curled<-up  ships  that  only  touch  the 
water  with  the  middle  of  their  bottoms.  I  can  get,  at  the 
price  of  lumber,  any  quantity  of  British  squires  flourishing 
whips  and  falling  over  hurdles;  and,  in  suburban  shops, 
a  dolorous  variety  of  widowed  mothers  nursing  babies  in  a 
high  light  with  the  Bible  on  a  table,  and  baby's  shoes  on  a 
chair.  Also,  of  cheap  prints,  painted  red  and  blue,  of  Christ 
blessing  little  children,  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  the 
infant  Samuel,  or  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  the  supply  is 
ample  enough  to  make  every  child  in  these  islands  think 
of  the  Bible  as  a  somewhat  dull  story-book,  allowed  on 
Sunday; — ^but  of  trained,  wise,  and  worthy  art,  applied  to 
gentle  purposes  of  instruction,  no  single  example  can  be 
found  in  the  shops  of  the  British  printseller  or  bookseller. 
And  after  every  dilettante  tongue  in  European  society  has 
filled  drawing-room  and  academy  alike  with  idle  clatter  con- 
cerning the  divinity  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  for 
these  last  hundred  years,  I  cannot  at  this  instant,  for  the 
first  school  which  I  have  some  power  of  organizing  imder 
St.  George's  laws,  get  a  good  print  of  Raphael's  Madonna 
of  the  Tribune,^  or  an  ordinarily  intelligible  view  ci  the  side 
and  dome  of  St  Peter's  1 

240.  And  there  are  simply  no  words  for  the  mixed  ab- 
surdity and  wickedness  of  the  present  popular  demand  for 
art,  as  shown  by  its  supply  in  our  thoroughfares.  Abroad, 
in  the  shops  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  brightest  and  most 
central  of  Parisian  streets,  the  putrescent  remnant  of  what 
was  once  Catholicism  promotes  its  poor  gilded  pedlars'  ware 
of  nativity  and  crucifixion  into  such  honourable  comers  as 
it  can  find  among  the  more  costly  and  studious  illumina- 
tions of  the  brothel:  and  although,  in  Pall  Mall,  and  the 
Strand,  the  large-margined  Landseer, — Stanfield,-— or  Turner- 
proofs,  in  a  few  stately  windows,  still  represent,  uncared-for 
by  the  people,  or  inaccessible  to  them,  the  power  of  an 
English  school  now  whoUy  perished, — these  are  too  surely 

1  [CooiMM  Vol.  XXI.  p.  144.     And,  with  rtgwd  to  t)M  Lwk  •£  engnvingB, 
eompuro  moto,  p.  389.] 
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superseded,  in  the  windows  that  stop  the  crowd,  by  the 
thriHing  attraction  with  which  Dor^,  G^rome,  and  Tadana 
have  invested  the  gambling  table,  the  duelling  grouDd, 
and  the  arena  ;^  or  by  the  more  material  and  aLmost  tan- 
gible truth  with  which  the  apothecary-artist  stereographs 
the  stripped  actress,  and  the  raUway  mound. 

241.  Under  these  conditions,  as  I  have  now  re[ 
asserted,  no  professorship,  nor  school,  of  art  can  be  of  the 
least  use  to  the  general  public    No  race  can  understand  a 
visionary  landscape,   which   blasts   its  real    mountains  into 
ruin,  and  blackens  its  river-beds  with  foam  of  poison.    Nor 
is  it  of  the  least  use  to  exhibit  ideal  Diana  at  Kensington,' 
while  substantial  Phryne  may  be  worshipped  in  the  Strand. 
The  only  recovery  of  our  art-power  possible, — nay,  when 
once  we  know  the  full  meaning  of  it,  the  only  one  desir- 
able,— ^must  result  from  the  purification  of  the  nation's  heart, 
and  chastisement  of  its  life : '  utterly  hopeless  now,  t(X  our 
adult  population,  or  in  our  large  cities,  and  their  nei^boor- 
hood.     But,  so  far  as  any  of  the  sacred  influence  of  former 
design  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  minds  of  the  young, 
and  so  far  as,  in  rural  districts,  the  first  elements  of  scholarly 
education    can   be   made   pure,   the  foundation    of  a  new 
djmasty  of  thought  may  be  slowly  laid.     I  was  strangely 
impressed  by  the  effect  produced   in   a  provincial  seaport 
school  for  children,  chiefly  of  fishermen's  families,  by  the 
gift  of  a  little  coloured  drawing  of  a  single  figure  from  the 
Paradise  of  Angelico  in  the  Accademia  of  Florence.*    The 
drawing   was    wretched    enough,  seen  beside   the  original; 
I   had    only  bought  it   from  the  poor  Italian  copyist  for 
charity:  but,  to  the  children,  it  was  like  an  actual  glimpse 
of  heaven;   they   rejoiced  in  it  with  pure  joy,  and  their 

^  [For  another  reference  in  this  seme  to  the  works  of  Dor^  and  Gerome,  bm 
Far9  Oaviffera,  Letter  35,  §  11;  and  for  the  ''Pjmrhic  Danoe"  of  Alma  TWeni* 
(Academy,  1869),  W6e  AH  of  England,  §  79.]  ^  . 

>  rin  the  Sculpture  Gallenr  of  CasU  from  the  Antique  at  the  Victoria  and  AlMtt 
(Soutn  Kensington)  Museum.] 

>  [See  Leetuft9  on  AH,  %  2Q  (Vol.  XX.  p.  42).]  . 
«  [For  other  references  to  this  picture^  see  Th^  JSMeUe  and  MatkemaHr  SOmH 

af  Fhnwee,  §  102  (Vol.  XXIII.  p.  269).] 
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mistress  thanked  me  for  it  more  than  if  I  had  sent  her  a 
whole  library  of  good  books.  Of  such  copies,  the  grace- 
giving  industry  of  young  girls,  now  worse  than  lost  in  the 
spurious  charities  of  the  bazaar,  or  selfish  ornamentations 
of  the  drawing-room,  might,  in  a  yearns  time,  provide 
enough  for  every  dame-school  in  England;  and  a  year's 
honest  work  of  the  engravers  employed  on  our  base  novels, 
might  represent  to  our  advanced  students  every  frescoed 
legend  of  philosophy  and  morality  extant  in  Christendom. 

242.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  purpose,  in  what  re- 
mains to  me  of  opportunity,  either  at  Oxford  or  elsewhere, 
to  address  any  farther  course  of  instruction  towards  the 
development  of  existing  schools.  After  seeing  the  stream 
of  the  Teviot  as  black  as  ink,^  and  a  putrid  carcase  of  a 
sheep  lying  in  the  dry  channel  of  the  Jed,  under  Jedburgh 
Abbey  (the  entire  strength  of  the  summer  stream  being 
taken  away  to  supply  a  single  mill),  I  know,  finally,  what 
value  the  British  mind  sets  on  the  **  beauties  of  nature,*'  and 
shall  attempt  no  farther  the  excitement  of  its  enthusiasm  in 
that  direction.  I  shall  indeed  endeavour  to  carry  out,  with 
Mr.  Ward's  help,  my  twenty  years'  held  purpose  of  making 
the  real  character  of  Turner's  work  known,^  to  the  persons 
who,  formerly  interested  by  the  engravings  from  him,  ima- 
gined half  the  merit  was  of  the  engraver's  giving/  But  I 
know  perfectly  that  to  the  general  people,  trained  in  the 
midst  of  the  ugliest  objects  that  vice  can  design,  in  houses, 
mills,  and  machinery,  all  beautiful  form  and  colour  is  as 
invisible  as  the  seventh  heaven.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
appreciation  at  all ;  the  thing  is  physically  invisible  to  them, 
as  human  speech  is  inaudible  during  a  steam  whistle. 

248.  And  I  shall  also  use  all  the  strength  I  have  to 
convince  those,  among  our  artists  of  the  second  order,  who 
are  wise  and  modest  enough  not  to  think  themselves  the 
matches  of  Turner  or  Michael  Angelo,  that  in  the  present 

1  [ComiMre  Fan  CUnig&ra,  Letter  72.1 

*  [For  Riiddn't  tehemM  in  this  direcUon,  dating  iMMsk  to  18M,  lee  Vol.  V.  p.  9 ; 
VoL  XIII.  p.  lis. ;  and  VoL  XVII.  p.  IziL] 
s  [Compare  §  5  (above,  p.  906).] 
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them;  nor  print  but  with  what  pressure  pleases  them;  and 
if  I  can  get  the  foreman  to  attend  to  the  business,  and 
choose  the  ink  right,  the  men  change  it  the  moment  he 
leaves  the  room,  and  threaten  to  throw  up  the  job  when 
they  are  detected.  All  this,  I  have  long  Imown  well,  is  a 
matter  of  course,  in  the  outcome  of  modern  principles  of 
trade;  but  it  has  rendered  it  hitherto  impossible  for  me  to 
produce  illustrations,  which  have  been  rc^y,  as  far  as  my 
work  or  that  of  my  own  assistants  is  concerned,  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  Any  one  interested  in  hearing  of  our  progress 
—or  arrest,  may  write  to  my  Turner  copyist,  Mr.  Waid:* 
and,  in  the  meantime,  they  can  help  my  designs  for  art 
education  best  by  making  these  Turner  copies  more  gene- 
rally known;  and  by  determining,  when  they  travel,  to 
spend  what  sums  they  have  at  their  disposal,  not  in  fady 
photography,  but  in  the  encouragement  of  any  good  water- 
colour  and  pencil  draughtsmen  whom  they  find  employed 
in  the  galleries  of  Europe. 

*  2,  Church  Terrace,  Richmond,  Surrey.^  Notb. — I  have  hitherto  per- 
mitted Mr.  Ward  to  copy  any  Turner  drawing  he  was  asked  to  do;  but, 
finding  there  is  a  run  upon  the  vignettes  of  Loch  Lomond  and  Derwent,  I 
have  forbidden  him  to  do  more  of  them  for  the  present,  lest  his  work  should 
get  the  least  mechanical.  The  admirable  drawings  of  Venice,  by  my  good 
assistant^  Mr.  Bunney^'  resident  there,  will  become  of  more  value  to  their 
purchasers  every  year,  as  the  buildings  from  which  they  are  made  are 
destroyed.  I  was  but  just  in  time,  working  with  him  at  Verona,  to  catdi 
record  of  Fra  Giocondo's  work  in  the  smaller  square  j'  the  moat  beautiful 
Renaissance  design  in  North  Italy. 

^  [For  further  particulars  about  Mr.  Ward's  copies,  see  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  676-^578. 
Although,  as  above  stated  (§  220),  the  dealers  were  careless  of  the  work,  there  wm 
no  lack  of  private  custom.] 

>  {Bee  VoL  XXI.  p.  33  n.] 

'  rrhe  drawing  is  now  at  Sheffield ;  for  the  "  restoration "  of  the  buildino:  see 
Vol.  il.  p.  20  n?]  * 


ARTICLE  II 

DETACHED  NOTES 

I 

On  the  series  of  SUfgi  engfwnngs  attrSnUed  to  BotHceUi 

246.  Since  I  wrote  the  earlier  lectures  in  this  volume,  I 
have  been  made  more  doubtful  on  several  points  which 
were  embarrassing  enough  before,  by  seeing  some  better 
(so-called)  impressions  of  my  favourite  plates  containing  light 
and  shade  which  did  not  improve  them/ 

I  do  not  choose  to  waste  time  or  space  in  discussion,  till 
I  know  more  of  the  matter;  and  that  more  I  must  leave 
to  my  good  friend  Mr.  Reid  of  the  British  Museum  to  find 
out  for  me;'  for  I  have  no  time  to  take  up  the  subject 
myself,  but  I  give,  for  frontispiece  to  this  Appendix,  the 
engraving  of  Joshua  referred  to  in  the  text,'  which,  how- 
ever beautiful  in  thought,  is  an  example  of  the  inferior 
execution  and  more  elaborate  shade  which  puzzle  me*  But 
whatever  is  said  in  the  previous  pages  of  the  plates 
chosen  for  example,  by  whomsoever  done,^  is  absolutely 
trustworthy.  Thoroughly  fine  they  are,  in  their  existing 
state,  and  exemplary  to  all  persons  and  times.  And  of 
the  rest,  in  fitting  place  I  hope  to  give  complete — or  at 
least  satisfactory  account/ 

1  [See,  on  thie  snbjeet,  §§  81,  136  (above,  pp.  361-362,  386).] 

*  [George  Williem  Reid  (1819-1887),  keeper  of  the  depertment  of  printe  and 
drawinin  (1866-1883).] 

>  [Plate  XXX. ;  now  given  opponte  the  text,  §  202,  p.  43a] 

*  iSee  the  Introduction  (above,  p.  xzxxx.).] 

*  [This,  however,  was  not  done.] 
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II 

On  the  three  eaceUaU  cmgrwierM  repretenia&oe  of  ihejlrsl,  tniddk, 
and  late  schools 

247.  I  have  given  opposite  a  photograph,  slightly  re- 
duced from  the  Diirer  Madonna,^  alluded  to  often  in  the 
text,  as  an  example  of  his  best  conception  of  womanhood. 
It  is  very  curious  that  Diirer,  the  least  able  of  all  great 
artists  to  represent  womanhood,  should  of  late  have  been  a 
very  principid  object  of  feminine  admiration.'  The  last  thing 
a  woman  ^ould  do  is  to  write  about  art  They  never  see 
anything,  in  pictures  but  what  they  are  told  (or  resolve 
to  see  out  of  contradiction)-— or  the  particular  things  tint 
fall  in  with  their  own  feelings.  I  saw  a  curious  pece 
of  enthusiastic  writing  by  an  Edinburgh  lady,  the  other 
day,  on  the  photographs  I  had  taken  from  tiie  towfr  d 
Giotto.'  She  did  not  care  a  straw  what  Giotto  had  mesnt 
by  them,  declared  she  felt  it  her  duty  only  to  announce 
what  they  were  to  her;  and  wrote  two  pages  on  the  bas- 
relief  of  Heracles  and  Antasus — assuming  it  to  be  the  deadi 
of  AbeL 

248.  It  is  not,  however,  by  women  cmly  that  DW 
has  been  over-praised.  He  stands  so  alone  in  his  own  fidi 
that  the  people  who  care  much  for  him  generally  lose  the 
power  of  enjoyipg  anjrthing  else  rightly;  and  are  continu- 
ally attributing  to  the  force  of  his  imagination  quaintnesses 
which  are  merely  part  of  the  general  mannerism  of  his  day* 

The  following  notes  upon  him,  in  relation  to  two  other 
excellent  engravers,  were  written  shortly  for  extempore  ex- 
pansion in  lecturing.     I  give  them,  with  the  others  in  this 

^  [The  present  photogravure  gives  the  fuU  suee  of  the  original.  Thers  »J^ 
Ariadne  onlv  one  allusion  to  it  (§  125,  p.  378);  but  see  also  No.  21  ia  ^ 
''Abbeville'^  Catalogue  (VoL  XIX.  p.  272),  and  No.  66  in  the  Rudimeotaiy  Ssntf 
(VoL  XXL  p.  186),] 

'  [The  reference  is  perhaps  to  Mrs.  Heaton's  HiMory  qf  the  J^fe  of  Albreeki  D^f 
published  in  1870 ;  cited  in  VoL  XXI.  p.  24.] 

'  [This  portion  of  Ariadne  was  written  in  1876,  and  Ruskin  retes  to  mis* 
notice  of  photographs  which  he  had  taken  in  1874  (see  Prefiuse  to  The  iSM^' 
Tower,  in  Vol  XAllL).  The  bas-relief  of  Hercules  and  Antaaus  is  described  i» 
Mornings  in  Uorenee,  §  196.] 
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terminal  article,  mainly  for  use  to  myself  in  future  refer- 
ence; but  also  as  more  or  less  suggestive  to  the  reader,  if 
he  has  taken  up  the  subject  seriously,  and  worth,  therefore, 
a  few  pages  of  this  closing  sheet. 

240.  The  men  I  have  named  as  representative  of  all  the 
good  ones  composing  their  school,  are  alike  resolved  their 
engraving  shall  be  lovely. 

But  Botticelli,  the  ancient,  wants,  with  as  little  engrav* 
ing,  as  much  Sibyl  as  possible. 

Durer,  the  central,  wants,  with  as  much  engraving  as 
possible,  anjrthing  of  Sibyl  that  may  chance  to  be  picked 
up  with  it. 

Beaugrand,  the  modem,  wants,  as  much  Sibyl  as  possible, 
and  as  much  engraving  too. 

250.  I  repeat — ^for  I  want  to  get  this  clear  to  you — 
Botticelli  wants,  with  as  little  engraving,  as  much  Sibyl  as 
possible.  For  his  head  is  full  of  Sibyls,  and  his  heart.  He 
can't  draw  them  fast  enough:  one  comes,  and  another  and 
another;  and  all,  gracious  and  wonderful  and  good,  to  be 
engraved  for  ever,  if  only  he  had  a  thousand  hands  and 
lives.  He  scratches  down  one,  with  no  haste,  with  no  fault, 
divinely  careM,  scrupulous,  patient,  but  with  as  few  lines  as 
possible.  "  Another  Sibyl — ^let  me  draw  another,  for  heaven's 
sake,  before  she  has  burnt  all  her  books,  and  vanished." 

DOrer  is  exactly  Botticelli's  opposite.  He  is  a  work- 
man, to  the  heart,  and  will  do  his  work  magnificently. 
"  No  matter  what  I  do  it  on,  so  that  my  craft  be  honour- 
ably shown.  Anything  will  do ;  a  Sibyl,  a  skull,  a  Madonna 
and  Christ,  a  hat  and  feather,  an  Adam,  an  Eve,  a  cock,  a 
sparrow,  a  lion  with  two  tails,  a  pig  with  five  legs, — any- 
thing will  do  for  me.*  But  see  if  I  don't  show  you  what 
engraving  is,  be  my  subject  what  it  may!" 

'  [The  references  here  are  to  the  coat  of  arms  with  a  skaU  (see  Radimentarj 
Series,  No.  65,  Vol.  XXL  p.  186) ;  to  the  coat  of  arms  with  a  cock,  showing  also 
the  lion  (see  Vol.  XV.  p.  79);  to  the  "Madonna  with  the  monkey"  (showing  also 
a  sparrow);  to  the  '' lionstrons  Hog"  (with  eight  legs);  and  to  ^'libe  Lord  and 
the  Ladr"  (hat  and  feathers).  For  a  feather  by  Durer,  see  Plate  L  in  Law$  4(f 
Feaote  (Vol.  XV.),  and  compare  in  that  volume,  p.  412;  for  '^Adam  and  Eve,"  see 
above,  §§  128,  129,  168.] 
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251.  Thirdly:  Beaugrand,^  I  said»  wants  as  mudi  Sibyl 
as  possible,  and  as  much  engraving.  He  is  essentially  a 
copyist,  and  has  no  ideas  of  his  own,  but  deep  reverence 
and  love  for  the  work  of  others.  He  will  give  his  life  to 
represent  another  man's  thought.  He  will  do  his  best  with 
every  spot  and  line, — exhibit  to  you,  if  you  will  only  look, 
the  most  exquisite  completion  of  obedient  skill;  but  will 
be  content,  if  you  will  not  look,  to  pass  his  neglected  years 
in  fruitful  peace,  and  count  every  day  well  spent  that  has 
given  softness  to  a  shadow,  or  light  to  a  snule. 


Ill 

On  Durer's  iamUcape^  wUh  refermce  to  the  senUtice  tm  p.  4IS  : 
"  I  hope  70U  are  pleased " 

252.  I  spoke  just  now  only  of  the  ill-shaped  body  of 
this  figure  of  Fortune,  or  Pleasure.  Beneath  her  feet  is  an 
elaborate  landscape.  It  is  all  drawn  out  of  DOrer's  head  ;— 
he  would  look  at  bones  or  tendons  carefully,  or  at  the  leaf 
details  of  foreground ; — but  at  the  breadth  and  loveliness  of 
real  landscape,  never. 

He  has  tried  to  give  you  a  bird*s-eye  view  of  (rermany; 
rocks,  and  woods,  and  clouds,  and  brooks,  and  the  pebbles 
in  their  beds,  and  mills,  and  cottages,  and  fences,  and  what 
not;  but  it  is  all  a  feverish  dream,  ghastly  and  strange,  a 
monotone  of  diseased  imagination. 

And  here  is  a  little  bit  of  the  world  he  would  not  look 
at— of  the  great  river  of  his  land,  with  a  single  cluster  of 
its  reeds,  and  two  boats,  and  an  island  with  a  village,  and 
the  way  for  the  eternal  waters  opened  between  the  rounded 
hills.* 

♦  The  engraving  of  Turner's  "Scene  on  the  Rhine "  (near  Bingea ?)  with 
boats  on  the  right,  and  reedy  foreground  on  left;  the  opening  between  its 
mountain  banks  in  central  distance.  It  is  exquisitely  engraved,  the  plate 
being  of  the  size  of  the  drawing,  about  ten  inches  by  six,  and  finished  with 
extreme  care  and  feeling. 

1  [See  above,  §§  128-129,  p.  381.] 
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It  is  just  what  you  may  see  any  day,  anywhere, — inno- 
cent, seemingly  artless;  but  the  artlessness  of  Turner  is 
like  the  face  of  Gainsborough's  vUlage  girl,^  and  a  joy  for 
ever. 

IV 

On  the  study  of  analomtf  ' 

2Ni.  The  virtual  b^fumer  of  artistic  anatomy  in  Italy 
was  a  man  called  "The  Poulterer" — from  his  grandfather^s 
trade  ;^  "  PoUajuolo,"  a  man  of  immense  power,  but  on 
whom  the  curse  of  the  Italian  mind  in  this  age*  was  set 
at  its  deepest. 

Any  form  of  passionate  excess  has  terrific  effects  on 
body  and  soul,  in  nations  as  in  men ;  and  when  this  excess 
ia  in  rage,  and  rage  against  your  brother,  and  rage  accom- 
plished in  habitual  deeds  of  blood, — do  you  think  Nature 
will  forget  to  set  the  seal  of  her  indignation  upon  the  fore- 
head? I  told  you  that  the  great  division  of  spirit  between 
the  northern  and  southern  races  had  been  reconciled  in 
the  Val  d'Amo/  The  Font  of  Florence,  and  the  Font  of 
Pisa,  were  as  the  very  springs  of  the  life  of  the  Chris- 
tianity which  had  gone  forth  to  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.*  Yet  these  two 
brother  cities  were  to  each  other — I  do  not  say  as  Abel 
and  Cain,  but  as  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  and  the  words 
of  ^schylus  are  now  fulfilled  in  them  to  the  uttermost 
The  Amo  baptizes  their  dead  bodies: — ^their  native  valley 
between  its  mountains  is  to  them  as  the  furrow  of  a  grave ; 
— "and  so  much  of  their  land  they  have,  as  is  sepulchre.'*® 

*  See  the  horrible  picture  of  St  Sebastian  bj  him  in  our  own  National 
Gallery.     [No.  292.] 

^  [See  the  frontispiece ;  and  compare^  above,  pp.  993,  396.] 

*  For  references  to  the  Bnbjeet.  see  above,  §§  111,  163,  168  (pp.  306,  407,  412).l 
'  'For  another  reference  to  Pollajaolo  in  this  sense,  see  lAnHTs  Meinie,  §  13.] 


See  above,  §  67,  p.  343.] 
Matthew  zxviiL  19;  Isaiah  ix.  6. 


:.  6.] 
,816 


iEschylus,  Seven  agaimt  Tkebee,  816 :  Hovci  V  ^  Mpttcv  h  ra^  X^of^.] 
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Nay,  not  of  Florence  and  Pisa  only  was  this  true :  Venice 
and  Grcnoa  died  in  death-grapple;  and  eight  dties  of  Liom- 
bardy  divided  between  them  the  joy  of  leyeUin^  Milan  to 
her  lowest  stone.  Nay,  not  merely  in  city  against  city, 
but  in  street  against  street,  and  house  against  house,  the 
fury  of  the  Theban  dragon  flamed  ceaselessly,  and  with  the 
same  excuse  upon  men's  lips.  The  sign  of  the  shield  of 
Polynices,  Justice  bringing  back  the  exile,  was  to  them 
all,  in  tiun,  the  portent  of  death:  and  their  history,  in  the 
sum  of  it  and  substance,  is  as  of  the  servants  of  Joab  and 
Abner  by  the  pool  of  Gibeon.  '^They  caught  every  ctot 
his  fellow  by  the  head,  and  thrust  his  sword  in  his  fellow's 
side;  so  they  fell  down  together:  wherefore  that  place  was 
called  'the  field  of  the  strong  men.'"^ 

254.  Now  it  is  not  possible  for  Christian  men  to  live 
thus,  except  under  a  fever  of  insanity.  1  have  before,  in 
my  lectures  on  Prudence  and  Insolence  in  art,  deliberately 
asserted  to  you  the  logical  accuracy  of  the  term  **demo* 
niacal  possession  "  * — ^the  being  in  the  power  or  possession  of 
a  betraying  spirit;  and  the  definite  sign  of  such  insanity 
is  delight  in  witnessing  pain,  usually  accompanied  by  an 
instinct  that  gloats  over  or  plays  with  physical  undean- 
ness  or  disease,  and  always  by  a  morbid  egotism.  It  is 
not  to  be  recognized  for  demoniacal  power  so  much  by  its 
xidoumess,  as  its  paltriness, — ^the  taking  pleasure  in  minute, 
contemptible,  and  loathsome  things,  t  Now,  in  the  middle 
of  the  gallery  of  the  Brera  at  Milan,  there  is  an  dabo- 
rate  study  of  a  dead  Christ,  entirely  characteristic  of  early 
fifteenth-century  Italian  madman's  work.  It  is  called — and 
was  presented  to  the  people  as — a  Christ;  but  it  »  only 
an  anatomical  study  of  a  vulgar  and  ghastly  dead  body» 
with  the  soles  of  the  feet  set  straight  at  the  spectator, 
and    the   rest   foreshortened.      It    is    either    Castagno's    or 

*  Sec  The  Eaglets  Nest,  §  69  [above,  p.  171]. 

t  As  in  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and  effort  in  stretching  bows,  of  the 
executioners,  in  the  picture  just  referred  to. 

1  [2  Samuel  ii.  16.    Ruskin  translates  "  Helkathhasurim.**] 
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Mantegna's, — ^in  my  mind,  set  down  to  Castagno;^  but  I 
have  not  looked  at  the  picture  for  years,  and  am  not  sure 
at  this  moment.  It  does  not  matter  a  straw  which:  it  is 
exactly  characteristic  of  the  madness. in  which  all  of  them 
— PoUajuolo,  Castagno,  Mantegna,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and 
Michael  Angelo,  polluted  their  work  with  the  science  of  the 
sepulchre,^  and  degraded  it  with  presumptuous  and  paltry 

^  *  Observe,  I  entirely  distinguish  the  study  of  wuxUm^ — t.tf.,  of  intense 
bone  and  muscle — from  studj  of  the  nude,  as  the  Greeks  practised  it.  This 
for  an  entirely  great  painter  is  absolutely  necessary;  but  yet  I  believe,  in 
the  case  of  Botticelli,  it  was  nobly  restricted.  The  following  note  by 
Mr.  Tvrwhitt  contains,  I  think,  the  probable  truth: — 

"The  facts  relating  to  Sandro  Botticelli's  models,  or  rather  to  his  favourite 
model  (as  it  appears  to  me),  are  but  few ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  his  pictures  are  seldom  dated ; — if  it  were  certain  in  what  order  they 
Appeared,  what  follows  here  might  approach  moral  certainty. 

'<  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  had  great  personal  regard  for  Fra  Filippo, 
up  to  that  painter's  death  in  1469,  Sandro  being  then  twenty-two  years  old. 
He  may  probably  have  got  only  good  from  him;  anyhow  he  would  get  a 
strong  turn  for  Realism, — i.e.,  the  treatment  of  sacred  and  all  other  subjects 
in  a  realistic  manner.  He  is  described  in  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle '  from 
FiUppino  Lippi's  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter^  as  a  sullen  and  sensual  man^  with 
beetle  brows^  large  fleshy  mouth,  etc.,  etc.  Probably  he  was  a  strong  man, 
and  intense  in  physical  and  intellectual  habit. 

''This  man,  then,  begins  to  paint  in  his  strength,  with  conviction — rather 
happy  and  innocent  than  not — ^that  it  is  right  to  paint  any  beautiful  thing, 
and  best  to  paint  the  most  beautiful, — say  in  1470,  at  twenty-three  years 
of  age.  The  allegorical  Spring  and  the  Graces,  and  the  Aphrodite  now  in 
the  Uffizi,  were  painted  for  Oosmo,  and  seem  to  be  taken  by  Vasari  and 
others  as  early,  or  early-central,  works  in  his  life:  also  the  portrait  of 
Simonetta  Vespucci.**  He  is  known  to  have  painted  much  in  early  life  for 
the  Vespucei  and  the  Medici ; — and  this  daughter  of  the  former  house  seems 
to  have  been  inamorata  or  mistress  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  murdered  by  the 
Passi  in  1478.  Now  it  seems  agreed  by  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  Pater,'  etc. 
(and  I  am  quite  sure  of  it  myself  as  to  the  pictures  mentioned) — first,  that 
the  same  slender  and  long-throated  model  appears  in  Spring,  the  Aphrodite, 
Calumny,  and  other  works.tt  Secondly,  that  she  was  Simonetta,  the  original 
of  the  Pitti  portrait. 

''  Now  I  think  she  must  have  been  induced  to  let  Sandro  draw  from  her 

**  Pitti,  Stanza  di  Prometeo,  348. 

ft  I  think  2Sipporah  may  be  a  remembrance  of  her. 

^  [In  the  gallery,  assigned  to  Mantegna.  For  references  to  Andrea  del  Castagno 
(1300-1467),  see  Vol.  V.  p.  306,  and  Vol.  XII.  p.  27a] 

*  \A  New  HUiOfy  qf  Painting  in  Italy,  1864,  vol.  it.  p.  414.  Filippino's  painting 
ia  in  tbe  Brancaoci  ChapeL] 

*  [Studiee  in  the  StHofy  qfthe  Benaismnce,  1873,  p.  60.] 
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technical  skill.  Foreshorten  your  Christ,  and  paint  Him, 
if  jou  can,  half  putrified, — ^that  is  the  seientifie  art  of  the 
Renaissance. 

255.  It  is  impossible,  however,  in  so  vast  a  subject  to 
distinguish  always  the  beginner  of  things  firom  the  estab- 
Usher.  To  the  poulterer's  son,  Follajuolo,  remains  the  eternal 
shame  of  first  making  insane  contest  the  only  subject  of 
art ;  but  the  two  estahlishers  of  anatomy  were  Leonardo  and 
Michael  Angelo.  You  hear  of  Leonardo  chiefly  because 
of  his  Last  Supper,  but  Italy  did  not  hear  of  him  for  that 
This  was  not  what  brought  her  to  worship  Leonardo — ^but 
the  Battle  of  the  Standard.^ 

whole  penon  undraped^  more  or  less;  and  that  he  must  have  done  so  as 
such  a  man  probably  would,  in  strict  honour  as  to  deed,  word,  and  d^uaU 
thought,  but  under  occasional  accesses  of  passion  of  which  he  said  nothing, 
and  which  in  all  probability  and  by  grace  of  God  refined  down  to  nil,  or 
nearly  so,  as  he  got  accustomed  to  look  in  honour  at  so  beautiful  a  thing. 
(He  may  haye  left  off  the  undraped  after  her  death.)  First,  her  figure  is 
absolutely  fine  Gothic;  I  don't  think  any  antique  is  so  slender.  Secondlj* 
she  has  the  sad,  passionate,  and  exquisite  Lombard  mouth.  Thirdly,  her 
limbs  shrink  together,  and  she  seems  not  quite  to  have  'liked  it,'  or  been 
an  accustomed  model.  Fourthly,  there  is  tradition,  giving  her  name  to 
all  those  forms. 

**  Her  lover  Giuliano  was  murdered  in  1478,  and  Savonarola  hanged  and 
burnt  in  1498.  Now,  can  her  distress,  and  Savonarola's  preaching,  between 
them,  have  taken,  in  few  years,  all  the  carnality  out  of  Sandro,  sapposiog 
him  to  have  come  already,  by  seventy-eight,  to  that  state  in  which  the 
sight  of  her  delighted  him,  without  provoking  ulterior  feelings  ?  All  decent 
men  accustomed  to  draw  from  the  nude  tell  us  they  get  to  that. 

^'Sandro's  Dante  is  dated  as  published  in  148S.  He  may  have  been 
saddening  by  that  time,  and  weary  of  beauty,  pure  or  mixed ; — though  be 
went  on  painting  Madonnas,  I  fancy.  (Can  Simonetta  be  traced  in  any  of 
them?  I  think  not  The  Sistine  paintings  extend  from  1481  to  1484, 
however.  I  cannot  help  thinking  Zipporah  is  impressed  with  ber.)  After 
Savonarola's  death,  Sandro  must  have  lost  heart,  and  gone  into  Dante 
altogether.  Most  ways  in  literature  and  art  lead  to  Dante;  and  this 
question  about  the  nude  and  the  purity  of  Botticelli  is  no  exception  t» 
the  rule. 

''Now  in  the  Purgatorio,  Lust  is  the  last  sin  of  which  we  are  to  be  made 

1  [See  Vasari  (vol  ii.  pp.  886-386,  Bohn) :  ''Among  other  peculiarities  of  tkt 
scene,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  not  only  are  ra«e,  disdain,  and  the  desire  for 
revenge  apparent  in  the  men,  but  in  tiie  horses  also ;  two  of  these  animals^  wid 
their  fore-legs  intertwined,  are  attacking  each  other  with  their  teeth^  no  less  fievodf 
than  do  the  cavaliers  who  are  fighting  for  the  standard,"  etc] 
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Fragments  an  Holbein  and  others 

256.  Of  Holbein's  St.  Elizabeth,^  remember,  she  is  not 
a  perfect  Saint  Elizabeth,  by  any  means.  She  is  an  honest 
and  sweet  Grerman  lady, — ^the  best  he  could  see;  he  could 
do  no  better; — ^and  so  I  come  back  to  my  old  story,* — ^no 
man  can  do  better  than  he  sees :  if  he  can  reach  the  nature 


!       round  him,  it  is  well;  he  may  fall  short  of  it;  he  cannot 

^       rise  above  it;  'Hhe  best,  in  this  kind,  are  but  shadows/" 

( 

•  •••••• 

Yet   that   intense    veracity    of   Holbein    is    indeed    llie 
j       strength  and  glory  of  all  the  northern  schools.    They  exist 

f  pure*  And  it  has  to  be  burnt  out  of  us ;  being  itself  as  searehing  as  fire,  as 
I  smouldering,  devouring,  and  all  that.  Corruptio  optimi  pessinia;  and  it 
)  is  the  most  searching  and  lasting  of  evils,  because  it  really  is  a  corruption 
^  attendant  on  true  Love,  which  is  eternal — ^whatever  the  word  means.  That 
^  this  is  so,  seems  to  me  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  Fall  of  Man  from 
I  the  condition  of  moral  very-goodness  in  God's  sight.  And  I  think  that 
I  Dante  connected  the  purifying  pains  of  his  intermediate  state  with  actual 
.  sufferings  in  this  life,  working  out  repentance, — ^in  himself  and  others.  And 
the  '  torment '  of  this  passion,  to  the  repentant  or  resisting,  or  purity-seeking 
^         soul  is  decidedly  like  the  pain  of  physical  burning. 

«'  Further,  its  casuistry  is  impracticable ;  because  the  more  you  stir  the 

aaid  -'fire'  the  stronger  hold  it  takes.    Therefore,  men  and  women  are 

I         rightly  secret  about  it,  and  detailed  confessions  unadvisable.      Much  talk 

about  'hypocrisy'   in   this   matter  is  quite  wrong  and   unjust.     Then,   its 

.  connexion  with  female  beauty,  as  a  cause  of  love  between  man  and  woman, 

j         seems  to  me  to  be  the  inextricable  nodus  of  the  Fall,  the  here  inseparable 

^         uixture  of  good  and  evil,  till  soul  and  body  are  parted.     For  the  sense  of 

I  seen  Beauty  is  the  awakening  of  Love,  at  whatever  distance  from  any  kind 

of  return  or  sympathy — as  with  a  rose,  or  what  not     Sandro  may  be  the 

man  who  has  gone  nearest  to  the  right  separation  of  Delight  from  Desire : 

supposing  that  he  began  with    religion  and   a  straight   conscience;   saw 

lovingly  the  error  of  Fra  Filippo's  way;  saw  with  intense  distant  love  the 

^  error  of  Simonetta's ;  and  reflected  on  Florence  and  its  way,  and  drew  nearer 

^  and  nearer  to  Savonarola,  being  yet  too  big  a  man  for  asceticism ;  and  finally 

wearied  of  all  things  and  sunk  into  poverty  and  peace." 


1 


I  • 


;S6e  above,  |  164,  p.  406 :  and,  for  the  picture.  Vol.  XTX.  Plate  IV.] 


s 


See  above,  §  170,  p.  414.] 
^See  Aratm  P^ekeij  §  142  (Vol.  XX.  p.  660) ;  and  Bogies  Nest,  §§  86,  146 


(above,  pp.  162,  221).] 
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only  in  being  true.  Their  work  among  men  is  the  de6m- 
tion  of  what  is,  and  the  abiding  by  it.  They  cannot  dream 
of  what  is  not.  They  make  fools  of  themselves  if  they 
try.  Think  how  feeble  even  Shakespeare  is  when  he  tries 
his  hand  at  a  Gkxldess; — ^women,  beautiful  and  womanly, 
as  nutny  as  you  choose;  but  who  cares  what  his  Minerva 
or  Juno  says,  in  the  masque  of  the  Tempest?  And  for 
the  painters — when  Sir  Joshua  tries  for  a  Madonna»^  or 
Vandyck  for  a  Diana — ^they  can't  even  point/  they  become 
total  simpletons.  Look  at  Rubens'  mythologies  in  the* 
Louvre,  or  at  modem  French  heroics,  or  German  pietisms  I 
Why,  all — Cornelius,  Hess,  Overbeck,  and  David  —  put 
together,  are  not  worth  one  De  Hooghe  of  an  old  woman 
with  a  broom  sweeping  a  back-kitchen.  The  one  thing  we 
northerns  can  do  is  to  find  out  what  is  fetct,  and  insist 
on  it:  mean  fact  it  may  be,  or  noble — but  fact  always,  or 
we  die. 

257.  Yet  the  intensest  form  of  northern  realization  can 
be  matched  in  the  south,  when  the  southerns  choose.  There 
are  two  pieces  of  animal  drawing  in  the  Sistine  Chapel 
unrivalled  for  literal  veracity.*  The  sheep  at  the  well  in 
front  of  Zipporah ;  and  afterwards,  when  she  is  going  away, 
leading  her  children,  her  eldest  boy,  like  every  one  else, 
has  taken  his  chief  treasure  with  him,  and  this  treasure  is 
his  pet  dog.  It  is  a  little  sharp-nosed  white  fox-terrier,  fiiD 
of  fire  and  life ;  but  not  strong  enough  for  a  long  walk.     So 

1  [See  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  4^  5,  mnd  Plate  I.  Vandyck's  '^Diaoa  and  Endymicai* 
is  at  Madrid.  For  RubenB'  '^  mytbologiee  in  the  Lonvre^"  see  Vol.  V.  n.  13S^ 
Vol.  XII.  p.  473,  and  Vol.  XIII.  p.  39.  For  Cornelius,  Vol.  VII.  p.  489 ;  OfW- 
beck,  Vol.  Vn.  p.  488,  and  Vol  XV.  p.  157 ;  and  David,  VoL  L  p.  27a  P« 
the  kind  of  picture  by  De  Hooghe  described  in  the  text,  see  Nos.  794  and  835  ia 
the  National  Gallery ;  and  for  other  references  to  the  painter,  see  VoL  VII.  p.  90^ 
and  fi.  For  Heinrich  Maria  von  Hess  (1798-1863)^  or  the  DQsseldorf  scbotM,  the 
painter  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Allerheiligen  Hofkirche  at  Munich,  see  Vol  VIL 

Lliii.,  and  For»  Clatngera,  Letter  6,  where,  as  in  previous  editions  here,  the  name 
I  been  misprinted  '^  Hesse,"  although  the  reference  is  clearly  not  to  any  of  the 
three  French  painters  of  that  nama] 

*  [For  another  notice  of  these  details  in  BotticeUi's  ''Lile  of  Mooea,"  ses 
VoL  AXin. ;  and  for  Ruskin's  first  note  of  the  dog,  see  above,  Introdnetioii, 
pp.  zxvii.,  xxviii.  A  study  of  '^Gershom's  Dog,"  made  in  1874,  was  No.  113  in  tlM 
Ruskin  Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Punters  in  Water-Colours,  1901.] 
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little  Grershom,  whose  name  was  ^'the  stranger''  because 
his  father  had  been  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land/ — ^little 
Grershom  carries  his  white  terrier  under  his  arm,  lying  on 
the  top  of  a  large  bundle  to  make  it  comfortable.  The 
doggie  puts  its  sharp  nose  and  bright  eyes  out,  above  his 
hand,  with  a  little  roguish  gleam  sideways  in  them,  which 
means, — ^if  I  can  read  rightly  a  dog's  expression, — ^that  he 
has  been  barking  at  Moses  all  the  morning  and  has  nearly 
put  him  out  of  temper: — and  without  any  doubt,  I  can 
assert  to  you  that  there  is  not  any  other  such  piece  of 
animal  painting  in  the  world, — so  brief,  intense,  vivid,  and 
absolutely  balanced  in  truth:  as  tenderly  drawn  as  if  it 
had  been  a  saint,  yet  as  humorously  as  Landseer's  Lord 
Chancellor  Poodle.' 

258.  Oppose  to — 

Holbein's  Veracity — Botticelli's  Fantasy. 
„         Shade  „  Colour. 

„         Despair  „  Faith. 

„         Crossness  „  Purity. 

True  Fantasy.  Botticelli's  Tree  in  Hellespontic  Sibyl. 
Not  a  real  tree  at  all — ^yet  founded  on  intensest  perception 
of  beautiful  reality.*  So  the  swan  of  Clio,^  as  opposed  to 
Diirer's  cock,  or  to  Turner's  swan. 

The  Italian  power  of  abstraction  into  one  mythologic 
personage — Holbein's  death  is  only  literal  He  has  to  split 
his  deatii  into  thirty  different  deaths;  and  each  is  but  a 
skeleton.  But  Orcagna's  death  is  one — ^the  power  of  death 
itself.^  There  may  thus  be  as  much  breadth  in  thought^  as 
in  execution. 


1  [Ezodna  iL  22.] 

'  frhe  jpictare  is  in  tbe  Duke  of  Devondhire'B  collection ;  the  poodle  belonged 
to  Count  tfOrmf.    Engraved  under  the  title  '^  Lejring  down  the  Law/'] 
s  rSee  above,  §  221,  p.  451.] 

*  [An  early  Italian  engraving,  one  of  the  Tarocchi  cards  (voL  zii.  No.  19  in 
the  British  Museum  collection).  For  Oarer's  cock,  see  above,  p.  479  n. ;  for  Turner's 
swans^bove,  pp.  45-46,  and  Plate  VII.] 

*  (The  reference  is  to  various  scenes  in  Holbein's  series  of  the  ''Dance  of 
Death,"  and  to  Orcagna's  "Triumph  of  Death";  for  references  to  which,  see 
Vol.  XII.  p.  424.] 
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259.  What  then»  we  hare  to  ask,  is  a  man  oonsdauM^f 
in  wliat  lie  sees? 

For  instance,  in  all  Cruikshank's  etchings — however 
slight  the  outline — ^there  is  an  intense  consdousness  of  light 
and  shade,  and  of  local  colour,  as  a  part  of  light  and 
shade ;  but  none  of  colour  itself.  He  was  wholly  incapable 
of  colouring;  and  perhaps  this  very  deficiency  enabled  him 
to  give  graphic  harmony  to  engraving.^ 

•  •••••  • 

Bewick  —  snow-pieces,  etc.  Gh^ey  predominant;  perfed 
sense  oj  colour^  coming  out  in  patterns  of  birds; — yet  so 
uncultivated,  that  he  engraves  the  brown  birds  better  than 
pheasant  or  peacock ! ' 

For  quite  perfect  consciousness  of  colour  makes  en- 
graving impossible,  and  you  have  instead — Corr^;gio.' 

VI 
Fuud  notes  on  light  and  ikade 

260.  You  will  find  in  the  188th  and  147th  paragraphs 
of  my  inaugural  lectures,*  statements  which,  if  you  were 
reading  the  book  by  yourselves,  would  strike  you  probably 
as  each  of  them  difficult,  and  in  some  degree  inconsistent, 
— ^namely,  that  the  school  of  colour  has  exquisite  character 
and  sentiment ;  but  is  childish,  cheerful,  and  fantastic ;  while 
the  school  of  shade  is  deficient  in  character  and  sentiment; 
but  supreme  in  intellect  and  veracity.  "The  way  by  light 
and  shade,''  I  say,  "is  taken  by  men  of  the  highest  powers 
of  thought  and  most  earnest  desire  for  truth." 

The  school  of  shade,  I  say,  is  deficient  in  character  and 
sentiment.  Compare  any  of  Diirer's  Madonnas  with  any 
^f  Angelico's. 

i  [For  a  ■ummary  of  referenoee  to  Cruikshaak^  mo  Vol.  XIX.  p.  77  «.] 

>  [See,  in  a  later  ▼olvme,  Rvslrin's  "Notee  on  Bewiokfk  Bir4$*'  <B€te  oa  ir»L  i 


•  [Fo 


p.  170).] 

*rvo 


'or  Correggio  u  rapreme  in  this  reipect,  see  Leeturm  am  AH,  %  177  (V^sL  XJL 
[Vol  XX.  pp.  127,  139.] 
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Yet  you  may  discern  in  the  Apocalj^pse^  engravings 
that  Diirer's  mind  was  seddng  for  truths,  and  dealing  witii 
questions,  which  no  more  could  have  occurred  to  Angdico's 
mind  than  to  that  of  a  two-years-oJd  baby. 

261.  The  two  schools  unite  in  various  degrees;  but  are 
always  distinguishably  generic,  the  two  headmost  masters 
representing  each  being  Tintoret  and  Perugino.  The  one, 
deficient  in  sentiment,^  and  continually  offending  us  by  the 
want  of  it,  but  full  of  intellectual  power  and  suggestion. 

The  other,  repeating  ideas  with  so  little  reflection  that  he 
gets  blamed  for  doing  the  same  thing  over  again  ( Vasari) ;  * 
but  exquisite  in  sentiment  and  the  conditions  of  taste  which 
it  forms,  so  as  to  become  the  master  of  it  to  Raphael 
and  to  all  succeeding  him ;  and  remaining  such  a  type 
of  sentiment,  too  delicate  to  be  felt  by  the  latter  prac- 
tical mind  of  Dutch-bred  England,  that  Goldsmith  makes 
the  admiration  of  him  the  test  of  absurd  connoisseurship.^ 
But  yet,  with  undercurrent  of  intellect,  which  gets  him 
accused  of  free-thinking,^  and  therefore  with  undercurrent 
of  entirely  exquisite  chiaroscuro. 

Light  and  shade,  then,  imply  the  understanding  of  things 
— Colour,  the  imagination  and  the  sentiment  of  them. 

262.  In  Turner^s  distinctive  work,  colour  is  scarcely 
acknowledged  unless  under  influence  of  sunshine.  The  sun- 
shine is  his  treasure;^  his  lividest  gloom  contains  it;  his 
greyest  twilight  regrets  it,  and  remembers.  Blue  is  always 
a  blue  shadow;  brown  or  gold,  always  light ; — nothing  is 

^  [For  other  reforences  to  DOrer's  Apocaljrpee,  see  VoL  XIX.jp.  260  nJ] 

*  [Comparo  VoL  VI.  p.  26,  where  Ruskin  notes  the  went  in  Iintoret  of  ''tym- 
pethy  with  the  hamoor  of  the  world."] 

'  [^'Pietro  had  worked  so  much^  and  received  such  perpetual  demands  for  his 
works^  that  he  frequently  used  one  and  the  same  object  or  figure  several  times 
in  different  pictures;  his  theory^  and  mode  of  treatment  had,  indeed,  become  so 
mannered,  that  he  gave  all  his  figures  the  same  expression"  (voL  ii.  p.  321, 
Bohn}.] 

*  [In  his  account  of  how  the  philosophic  vagabond  was  taught  to  become  a 
cognoscento :  "  The  whole  secret  consisted  in  a  strict  adherence  to  two  rules :  the 
one  always  to  observe  that  a  picture  mi^ht  have  been  better  if  the  painter  had 
taken  more  pains;  and  the  other,  to  praise  the  works  of  Pietro  Perugino"  (Floor 
4tf  Wak^fiM,  eh.  xx.).] 

«  [See  above,  §  186,  p.  426.] 

*  [See  Vol.  Vfi.  p.  410.] 
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cheerful  but  sunshine;  wherever  the  sun  is  not,  there  is 
melancholy  or  eviL  Apollo  is  God ;  ^  and  all  forms  of  death 
and  sorrow  exist  in  opposition  to  him. 

But  in  Perugino's  distinctive  work, — and  therefore  I  have 
given  him  the  captain's  place  over  all,' — ^there  is  simply  no 
darkness,  no  wrong.  Every  colour  is  lovely,  and  every  space 
is  light  The  world,  the  universe,  is  divine :  all  sadness  is 
a  part  of  harmony ;  and  all  gloom,  a  part  of  peace. 

^  [''The  11111  is  God"  were  mmong  Turner's  last   words  (see  JFbr»  dat%a«, 
Letter  45 ;  and  compare  Vol  XII.  p.  133.] 
^  [See  above,  §  72,  p.  346.] 
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NOTES  FOR  OXFORD  LECTURES 

I.  STUDIES  IN  THE  DISCOURSES  OF  SIR  JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS  (1875) 

II.  READINGS  IN  MODERN  PAINTERS  (1877) 


[Bibkographieal  Note. — ^The  former  of  the  two  oouraeB  here  included  was 
announced  in  the  Ox/brd  UnivenUjf  GazeUe  of  October  16, 1875,  as  '^Twelre 
Studiea  in  the  DUeaureei  of  Sir  Joahua  Rejrnolda."  The  lectures  were 
delivered  on  November  2,  4,  6,  9, 11,  13,  16,  18,  20,  23,  26,  and  27.  t^^ 
last  lecture,  which  contained  a  deecription  of  the  Spanish  Chapel  at  norenee, 
was  also  delivered  at  Eton  on  the  evening  of  November  27.  Appreciatiooi 
of  the  lecture  (bat  no  reports)  appeared  in  The  EiorUan  of  December  2  and 
The  Et<m  College  Chronicle  of  December  15. 

No  report  of  the  lectures  has  hitherto  appeared,  but  a  general  socoont 
of  them,  with  several  notes  of  detached  passages,  is  given  in  an  artide 
entitled  '^  Ruskin  as  an  Oxford  Lecturer,"  by  James  Manning  Brace,  in 
the  Century  Magazine,  Februarjr  1898.  Such  of  these  paasages  as  do  not 
occur  in  Raskin's  MS.  are  given  here  on  p.  506  (see  also  the  Introdaction, 
above,  p.  zli.,  and  VoL  XX.  p.  xzv.). 

The  latter  coarse  was  thus  aaneuneed  in  the  Gassette  of  October  1% 
1877:— 

''SuBJBCT  .  •  .  Landscape  Painting 

"  The  course  will  consist  of  Twelve  Readings  in  "  Modem  Painten^" 
collecting  the  passages  which  the  Author  thinks  likely  to  be  ]M^ 
manently  useful." 

The  lectures  were  delivered  on  November  6,  8,  10, 13, 15,  17,  20,  22, 24, 
27,  29,  and  December  1. 

Of  these  ^'  Readings  in  Modem  Pamtere,"  "  some  casual  reminisoenoee'' 
were  given  iu  Appendix  I.  of  E.  T.  Cook's  l^udiee  m  Buekin  (pp.  20/^210)^ 
A  few  pieces  from  that  account  reporting  passages  not  included  in  Ruddn'i 
notes,  are  here  added. 

The  last  lecture  of  the  course  was  published  by  Ruskin  in  the  JVts^ 
teenth  Century,  January  1878  (vol.  iil  pp.  136-145),  under  the  title  "An 
Oxford  Lecture." 

It  was  reprinted  in  On  the  Old  Road,  1885,  voL  iL  pp.  de&-388  (§§  278-2^^ 
and  again  in  the  second  edition  of  that  work,  1899,  voL  iiL  pp.  37^^ 
(§§  278-297).    The  paragraphs  have  here  been  renumbered.] 


I*  * 

I         STUDIES  IN  THE  "  DISCOURSES "  OF 

(1^ 


I' 


SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS 

(1875) 


LECTURE  I^ 


1.  Thk  course  of  study  to  which  I  to-day  invite  you^  closes  the  woric  of 
six  years  which  I   have  been   permitted  to  carry  forward  in   this   Univer- 
sity ;  and  I  am  desirous^  under  the  contingency  either  of  its  being  thought 
I         desirable  that  some  other    teacher  should  succeed  me^  or  that  my  own 
^\         health  should  prevent  my  continuing  in  the  responsibility  of  such  office^ 
that  my  addresses  to  vou  should  dose  as  they  began,*  with  the  words  of 
the  greatest  of  English  painters.     Nor  should  I  hold  my  own  work  in  any 
is'  right  sense  accomplished  unless  I   made  not  a  few  only  of  his  words,  but 

the  substance  of  all,  known  to  you  in  their  simplicity  and  enduring  truth  as 
^  the  only  entirely  classical  teaching  yet  extant  on  the  subject  of  art. 

f!  £.  Classical,  and  for  ever  trustworthy,  as  the  honest  and  passionate  utter- 

ly aaoe  of  a  great  man  who  knew  hii  business ;  and  yet  capable,  as  all  noble 

seriptore  is,  of  being  utterly  misapplied  and  misunderstood ;  and  in  an  age 
|l  of  decrepitude  and  wilful  error  in  art  sure  to  be  misunderstood,  and  that 

|f  BMNre  &tally  in  proportion  to  its  real  power  and  value.     You  have  often 

heaid  it  ssid  of  me  that  I  contradict  mysel£    I  always  accept  the  charge, 
y  and  take  pride  in  it'    Every  great  &ct  is  established  only  by  the  state- 

f  ment  of  its  contrary  aspects.     In  my  early  work,  I   had  to  show  the  mis- 

chief which  arose  from  obeying  Sir  Joshua,  mierunderstood.  In  my  late 
work,  I  have  to  show  the  good  which  is  to  be  found  in  his  teaching,  read 
as  it  was  meant. 


1  pslivered  on  November  2.  RnsUn  headed  this  MS.  "The  Introductory  Lecture 
on  Sir  Jodiua  with  the  TaUor's  Bill  in  Slang"  (see  p.  48^] 

*  [See  the  reforences  to  Reynolds  in  Ruskin's  Inaugforal  Course,  Leeturei  on  Arty 
H  48,  etc  (VeL  XX.  pp.  U,  66,  06,  118,  119,  136,  17<».] 

•[See  VoL  XVL  p.  187,  and  Vol.  XVUL  p.  615  Ji.] 
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3.  That  yoa  may  see  how  little  I  shrink  from  the  charge  of  self-contia- 
diction,  hear  this  passage  respecting  Sir  Joshua  from  the  third  volume  of 
Modem  Pamten,  .  .  . 

[The  passage   is  at  the  end  of  §  2,  ch.   iii.   (Vol.    V.    p.   46): 
'' Nearly  eveiy  word  that  Reynolds  wrote  was  ocmtraiy  to  his  own 
practice;  he  seems  to   have  been  bom    to  teach  all  error   by   his 
precept,  and  all  excellence  by  his  example/'  etc] 
Now  that  is  absolutely  true.     He  seems  to  have  been  bom  to  teach  aD 
error  by  his  precept;  but  that  is  because  the  only  errors  that  were  to  be 
found  in  his  precept,  were  seised  upon  as  its  essence  by  scholan  deter- 
mined to  err. 

4.  There  were  two  errors,  inevitable  by  Sir  Joshua,  under  the  condi- 
tions of  his  time — errors  not  harmless  even  to  him,  but  utterly  deadly 
and  rainoos  when  deliberately  adopted  as  the  principles  of  his  teaching 
by  a  debased  following  school. 

These  two  errors  were,  the  first,  that  grace  and  dignity  in  composition 
might  be  learned  by  studying  the  works  of  old  masters,  instead  of  natnnJly 
arising  from  personal  character;  and  that  by  academical  study,  figures 
might  be  painted  in  religious  and  heroic  attitudes  by  students  who  have 
never  felt  or  understood  a  religious  or  a  heroic  emotion. 

That  was  an  entirely  deadly  and  horrible  error,  but  inevitable  by  Sk 
Joshua  under  the  conditions  of  his  time.  He  does  not  himself  fully  see 
or  understand  it,  and  consciously  does  not  make  it :  there  are  noble  passages 
which  contradict  it  But  the  gist  of  his  teaching  has  been  distinctly  to 
that  ciTect. 

5.  The  second  error,  inevitable  also,  is  that  the  painting  of  minute  detail 
is  inconsistent  with  grandeur  of  effect  and  with  heroic  dignity. 

That  error  was  inevitable  by  Sir  Joshua,  because  he  had  never  seen 
minute  detail  executed  with  affection,  as  by  the  early  Florentines;  he  had 
only  seen  it  executed  for  mean  vanity  by  the  late  Dutch.  He  condnded 
that  there  could  be  no  detail  except — I  now  use  my  own  words,  not  his 
— by  men  who  could  only  paint  the  spicula  of  haystacks  and  the  hairs 
of  donkeys.^  He  had  never  seen  detail  used  to  paint  the  separate  rays 
of  sunshine  in  Paradise,  or  the  plumes  of  its  angels'  wings.^  He  pro- 
nounced all  detail  to  be  childish  and  vulgar,  and  Uie  artists  who  followed 
accepted  this  excuse  to  ignore  whatever  he  told  them  of  the  necessity  of 
industry.  They  set  themselves,  as  they  supposed,  at  his  bidding  to  obtain 
superficial  grace  and  vacant  magnitude,  nobleness  without  morality,  and 
creation  without  care.  This  gospel  of  the  insolent  and  the  idle  became 
the  gospel  of  the  painters  of  England,  and  I  now  address  you  from  tins 
chair,  because  there  is  not  a  painter  in  England  to  take  my  place. 

6.  I  wish  you  therefore  to  pemit  me  to  fulfil  my  duty  by  reading  the 
instructions  of  this  greatest  of  England's  artists  to  you,  pointing  out  only 
the  places  where  these  errors  occur  or  are  implied,  and  fiastening  the  vest 

1  rSee  Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Modem  Ptintere  (YoL  III.  p.  24).] 
'  [The  reference  here   is  to  a  discussion   of  Botticelli's  ^'Corouation  of  the 
Virgin,"  in  the  course  of  1874  on  '^The  iBsthetic  and  Mathematic  Schools  of 
Florence"  (now  for  convenience  of  subject  printed  in  the  next  volume) ;  for  another 
reference  to  it,  see  below,  p.  002.] 
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fer  you  in  their  pure  stability  and  serenity  of  truth.  Let  me  briefly  in 
the  outset  indicate  to  you  how  the  existence  of  such  error  was  inevitable 
in  Sir  Joshua's  time  and  circumstances. 

I  was  asked — of  a  young  painter — if  he  would  prosper.  My  answer  was, 
''I  fear  he  will  get  into  London  society,  and  then  it's  all  over  with  him." 
Now,  I  have  to  point  out  as  one  of  the  chief  and  entirely  conclusive  advan- 
tages possessed  by  Sir  Joshua — that  he  was  never  out  of  London  society. 
[He  associated]  with  the  best  men  and  loveliest  women  in  England,  but 
associated  with  them  not  as  their  equal,  but  on  the  terms  expressed  in  this 
letter. 


Only,  the  difference  between  Reynolds  and  Turner,  so  far  as  the  one  is 
always  refined  and  the  other  often  vulgar,  was  owing  essentially  to  Turner's 
being  bred  in  Covent  Garden,  and  Sir  Joshua's  being  taken  to  the  Medi- 
terranean by  Admiral  Keppel.^ 

7.  But  in  London  society  at  a  particular  period — that  which  produced 
among  much  ruin  and  unworthiness  a  special  condition  of  modest  and 
I  domestic  character  which  Sir  Joshua  painted,  as  distinguished  from  Homeric 
'  Heroism  on  one  side  and  Dutch  churlishness  on  the  other.  But  this  exact 
balance  was,  observe,  in  process  of  time  not  in  precision  of  choice.  English 
I  society  was  at  that  moment  exactly  half-way  in  its  fall  from  heroism, 
t  Gothic  Heroism,  into  Dutch  churlishness ;  and  its  taste  or  gravitation  was 
(  downward;  it  wore  ruffles  and  rapiers,  but  it  bought  pictures  of  cattle. 
^        Its  manners  were  still  those  of  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  but  its  tastes  were 

the  tastes  of  a  stable-boy. 

I  Briefly  so,  generally  so,  with  grand  exceptions,  but  from  that  day  to 

this,  English  society  has  fallen  lower  and  lower,  and  therefore    now  its 

f        nobles  are  gradually  abdicating  their  ancient  seats,  and  leaving  them  to 

manufacturers,  and   these  manufacturers  in  turn  will  have  to  leave  them 


I  to  shopmen,  and  the  taste  of  the  stable-boy  has  become  the  taste  of  the 

^  haberdasher;   and  the  taste  of  the  honest  haberdasher,  the  taste  of  the 

I  swindling  one.      How  much  further  we  may  fiJl  remains  to  be  known; 

I  but  I  wUl  show  briefly  of  what  nature  the  iaXL  is. 

j  8.  I  will  show  you  this  in  the  art  of  language.     I  will  read  you  a  piece 

j  of  the  language  of  English  gentlemen  trained  in  the  English  court,  and 

I  a  piece  of  the  language  of  £iglish  swindlers  trained  in  the  English  shop. 

I  We  are  day  by  £iy  less  honouring  God  and  the  King,  day  by  day  more 

I  honouring  the  Devil  and  the  Shop,  and  yon   shall  hear  the  languages  of 

I  both  in  puri^;  and  as  their  language  is,  so  all  their  other  art. 

I 

1  [Here  the  MS.  has  *<Work  out  that  afterwards."  "This  letter"  is  probably 
I  the  one  to  Lord  Edgcambe  which  is  given  in  Northcote's  L^e  qf  Sir  Jathua 
I  B/^ynoldg,  2nd  ed.,  1818,  vol.  L  pp.  34-96.  For  other  references  to  Reynolds  as 
I        the  painter  of  '' May-£ume»,"  see  Vol.  XIX.  ik  5.] 

>  [For  Turner's  ''Edacstion"  in  Covent  Garden,  see  Vol.  VII.  p.  877.     By 

Lord  Ed^cumbe  Reynolds  was  introduced  to  Captain  Keppel,  who,  knowing  the 

I         young  painter's  desire  to   visit  Italy,  took  him  to  the  Mediterranean  on  board 

the  Osnhinon  in  1749.    Reynolds's  portrait  of  Keppel  is  No.  886  in  the  National 

,        Gallery.] 
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[Here  Hasldii  ifd,  first,  the  Tlst  Rudm  from  Sir  Philip  Sidn^'t 

Psalter  (for  wUeh  see  Back  Hon^comb  in  Biblioiheca  Pationum},  and 

then  the  handbill  advertisement  of  a  tailor  in  the   East  End  sf 

London,  describing  himself  as  the  <' champion  kii^sies  buOdcr/'  his 

produce  as  "slap-ap  tog/'  and  his  terms  as  ''ready  gilt — ^tick  beisf 

no  ga"J 

9.  Here  70a  have  the   difference   between  the   art  in  language  of  a 

gentleman  and  a  scholar,  and  the  art   of  an  illiterate  clown.      Of  tlie 

method  of  degeneracy  I   must  not  to-day  prolong  discussion,  for  an  horn 

ago   I   received  intimation  of  a  hope,  rendered  almost   certainty    by  the 

patronage    of  the    Prince^   whose   presence    among    us    has  been    to   all 

so  kindly,  gracious,  and  wisely  helpful,  that  the  Schools  of  Art   here  in 

Oxford  may  soon  be  able  to  take  their  true  duty  and  place  with  other 

schools  in  conferring  honour  on   their  students.       In   such  hope    let  me 

read  to  you  with  peculiar  appositeness  the  thanks  rendered  by  Sir  Joshua 

in  this  first  discourse  <  for  the  Royal   help  which  then  truly  began  the 

influence  continued  to  this  hour,  and  now,  I  trust,  afler  such  pause  as  is 

necessary  in  all  human  work,  gradually  to  receive  new  power  and  hapfvf 

accomplishment 

NOTES  FOR  THE  REMAINING  LECTURES 

[Ruskin's  MS.  becomes  after  the  first  lecture  too  fragmentaiy  for  any  recon- 
struction to  be  attempted.  The  main  thread  running  through  the  lectuiei 
consisted  of  readings  from  the  Discourses,  with  criticisms  by  the  way.  Rnskin, 
as  was  his  wont,  showed  a  large  number  of  pictures  and  photographs,  and 
the  lectures  ranged  over  a  wide  field.  Thus  the  last  lecture  of  the  course 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  a  description  of  the  Spanish  C%apel  (after- 
wards used  in  Mornings  in  Florence), 

The  lectures  were  almost  entirely  delivered  extempore,  the  MS.  ood- 
sisting  only  of  memoranda;  but  passages  here  and  there  were  written  out, 
and  some  of  these  are  now  printed.  They  consist,  first,  of  notes  upon  Sr 
Joshua  Reynolds ;  secondly,  of  obiter  dicta  on  various  subjects ;  and,  thirdly, 
of  two  detached  sentences  which  are  worth  preserving.] 

INotes  upon  Rejfnolds] 

11.  There  are  three  lives  or  forms  of  life.  As  Plaster  of  Paris  is  made 
of  lime  and  sulphur  and  oxygen,  so  Plaster  of  Man — the  Gypsam  of  the 
Mont  Martis'  of  humanity — is  made  of  clay,  the  animal  part,  the  sulphnreom 

>  [Prince  Leopold  :  see  VoL  XX.  p.  xxzv.,  and  Vol.  XXI.  n^  zziiL  It  does  nst 
appear  what  scheme  Ruskin  here  referred  to ;  perhaps  to  the  rrinoe'a  sympathy  ia 
some  such  scheme  of  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  University  School  of  Art,  »  ex- 
plained in  his  memorandum  of  1877  (see  Vol.  XXI.  pp.  xxiv.-zzv.).] 

*  [The  First  Discourse  was  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Acadeoiy, 
January  2,  1769,  and  Reynolds  said,  ''  We  are  happy  in  having  a  prince,  who  hsi 
conceived  the  desisn  of  such  an  institution,  aocordmg  to  its  true  dignity ;  and  vht 
promotes  the  arts,    etc.] 

'  [So  some  derive  the  name  of  the  Parisian  Montmartre.] 
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and  Diabolic  part,   and    the  Oxygenic  or   etherial  part.      With  his   own 
chemistry  man  may  magnify  any  one  of  those  against  the  others. 

12.  First,  the  Animal  part — purely  unvisionary,  growing,  feeding,  fading 
existence. 

With  the  Lion's  heart  or  the  Lamb's,  with  the  Vulture's  heart  or  the 
Lark's,  with  the  Pig's  heart  or  the  Shark's.  Always  in  all  three  cases 
no  more  than  a  beautiful  bird  or  an  ingenious  beast.  And  he  may  be 
very  grand  as  a  beast  when  he  is  of  noble  race;  go  very  far  as  a  beast, 
up  to  Coeur  de  Lion,  but  not  up  to  St.  Louis;  up  to  John  Bull,  but  not 
up  to  St.  Benedict  ;i  up  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  but  not  to  Giotto. 

Says  Goldsmith  in ''  Retaliation  " :  "  Reynolds— is  lamb."  >  All  his  life  the 
innocentest,  dearest  of  men,  painting  the  best  and  sweetest  living  things 
of  the  beasts  about  him  that  he  can  see,  and  directing  you,  on  needful 
occasions,  how  to  drape  them  and  make  them  behave,  that  they  may  look 
like  patriarchs  and  prophets. 

13.  Well,  you  have  had  another  delightful  artist  lately,  much  smaller 
but  a  true  artist,  a  man  with  the  heart  of  a  lark — Mendelssohn.  The 
sweetest,  most  animated,  most  trillingly  musical  of  living  creatures — a  per- 
petual warble;  he  warbles  and  trills  his  way  through  Italy,  sees  no  more 
in  Italy  than  a  migrating  butterfly  might,  understands  no  more.  Every- 
thing is  delicious  to  him— churches  and  costumes,  and  conversation  and 
pictures,  and  music  and  sentiment.  And  how  beautiful  Religion  is,  for  a 
thing  to  pipe  and  fiddle  about!  And  how  grand  St.  Paul  is,  for  majestic 
recitative!  and  Elijah — what  themes  of  picturesqueness,  what  pathos,  and 
choral  majesty  of  priests  of  Baal !  and  the  Psalms — What  endless  topics  in 
them  for  musical  contrast !  He  takes  up,  for  instance,  the  55th  Psalm — 
quite  one  of  your  favourite  anthems  here  in  Oxford.  Yes,  thinks  the 
little  man — who  never  in  his  life  had  the  least  notion  of  remaining  in  the 
wilderness;  who  never  was  oppressed  by  the  wicked,  but  petted  by  the 
pretty  ;  who  never  heard  the  voice  of  an  enemy,  but  of  innumerable  friends — 
how  sweetly  pensive  may  all  this  be  in  musia 

,  ''Give  ear  to  my  prayer,"  in  softest  bass.  ''I  mourn  in  my  complaint 
and  make  a  noise  " — a  most  sweet  noise  it  shall  be ;  and  after  everybody  has 
been  moved  to  the  most  delicious  melancholy,  then — ^what  a  lovely  psalm 
it  is — ^to  bring  in  something  deliciously  lively, ''  Wings  of  a  dove  "— ^dl  love 
letters  and  dew  of  course;  now  we  turn  on  all  the  trebles,  and  away 
we  go.« 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  assure  you  the  less  sentimental  play  you  have  of 
that  kind  the  better  for  you.  The  Psalms  of  David  Ulk  of  matters  of  life 
and  death.  If  you  don't  believe  them,  or  don't  want  them,  let  them  alone ; 
deny  them,  defy  them,  if  you  will,  but  don't  play  with  them  like  piping 
bullfinches  play  with  their  mistresses'  hair.     Very  good,  very  deeply  feeling 

^  [For  CoBur  de  Lion  and  St.  Louis  as  tvMS,  see  Vol.  XIX.  p.  392,  and  the 
passages  there  referred  to.  Raskin's  study  of  St  Benedict  is  given  in  *'  Mending 
the  Sieve"  (Our  Fathers  have  Told  C7«).l 

>  rOuoted  also  in  TWO  Pailu,  S  64  (Vol.  XVI.  p.  d09).] 

'  [For  notes  on  Raskin's  delivery  of  this  passage,  see  above,  Introduction, 
p.  zli. ;  and  for  other  references  to  Mendelssohn,  see  Fan  (Mavigtra,  Letter  24, 
and  Prttterita,  iiL  §  84.  With  this  passage  compare  one  in  the  additional  lecture 
now  appended  to  Lave'9  MHnieJ] 

XXII.  2 1 
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people  do  it  I  beard  of  a  ladj  the  other  day  who  sets  the  Apoealjpse 
to  music.  But  it  falsifies  all  their  nature^  and  deafens  them  to  all  vital 
oommand  of  spiritual  truth. 

14.  But  though  you  mustn't,  if  you  mean  to  remain  animals,  play  with 
psalms,  you  may  play  with  things  pleasant  to  animal  nature — shining, 
melodious,  and  glittering — as  much  as  you  please.  You  have,  then^  the 
flowers  gathered  to  be  a  garland;  the  flowers  enclosed  for  a  park;  the 
birds  concentrated  in  a  pet  macaw ;  the  beasts,  in  a  favourite  horse ; 
ancient  mythology,  to  lean  your  elbow  on  in  a  graceful  manner;  and 
modern  Christianity  to  assure  you  that  our  felicity  will  never  end.^  It  was 
very  charming,  is  very  charming ;  but  is,  and  was,  only  possible  ao  long  as 
the  prophets  and  apostles  were,  as  it  was  supposed,  dead,  and  to  be  re- 
stored only  even  to  imagination  by  ingenious  cast  of  drapery.  And  while^ 
therefore,  the  living  prophets  and  apostles  are  silent,  or  rejected,  of  the 
rest  that  of  Isaiah  ^  is  true  :  **  The  Prophets  prophesy  falsely,  the  priests  bear 
rule  by  their  means,  and  my  people  love  to  have  it  so,  and  what  will  ye 
do  in  the  end  thereof  ?  " 

15.  Sir  Joshua  was  here  fatally — and  in  the  supreme,  fatality  of  ntter 
unconsciousness — in  the  misery  of  our  modem  conviction  that  it  is  wholly 
impossible  to  catch  a  patriarch  or  a  prophet  alive.  He  thinks  virtually 
that  patriarchs  belonged  only  to  the  period  of  mammoths,  and  in  their 
fossil  state  are  animals  distinguishable  from  others  of  the  human  species  by 
their  long  beards,  as  the  mammoth  from  others  of  the  elephant  spedes 
by  its  long  hair.  Similarly,  Sir  Joshua  supposed  that  the  end  of  all  pro- 
phecy being  arrived* at  in  the  divine  existence  of  the  English  foxhunting 
squire,  and  his  beautiful  wife  and  his  blessed  little  brood  of  laughing 
children,  no  prophet  could  be  seen  any  more  of  men,  but  held  now  to  have 
with  the  perfect  squire  only  a  distant  holothurian  connection,'  and  was 
distinguishable  among  extinct  molluscous  animals  chiefly  by  the  extent 
and  the  hairy  covering  of  his  mantle.  Whereas  the  real  fact  is,  if  only 
you  knew  it,  that  you  may  see  as  thorough  patriarchs  as  Abraham  was  any 
day,  and  as  carefully  visited  by  angels,  sitting  under  their  vine  and  Bg  trec^ 
among  Bassan's  mountains,^  and  under  their  peat-covered  skirling  (?)  aoiong 
Bums';  and  occasionally  getting  as  drunk  as  Noah  under  both.* 

16.  Sir  Joshua  says  what  he  thinks  should  be  said,  and  is  aindd  t» 

^  [Here,  sgain,  compare  Vol.  XIX.  p.  5  (where  Ruskin  says  that  ''Sir  JodiM 
never  trusts  himself  outside  the  park  palings");  for  a  pet  macaw,  see  JLewV 
Meinie,  §  87.] 

*  [In  fact,  Jeremiah ;  v.  31.1 
s    See  Vol.  XI.  p.  132.] 

*  1  Kings  iv.  25.] 

^  ]The  reference  here  is  to  a  nassage  in  the  Fourth  Discourse  on  Jacopo  da  Ponte, 
called  Bassano  (and  by  Rejmolas  sometimes  ''Bassan"),  from  his  birthplace  in  the 
mountains  near  Venice.  ''The  difference  between  Paolo  and  Bassano  aeema  to  be 
only,"  says  Reynolds,  ''that  one  introduced  Venetian  gentlemen  into  his  pictoies^ 
and  the  other  the  boors  of  the  district  of  Bassano,  and  called  them  patriarchs  and 
prophets."] 

*  [Genesis  iz.  21.  This  allusion  to  Noah  was  introduced,  no  donbt^  by  way  cf 
exhibiting  a  study  from  the  sculpture  on  Giotto's  Tower :  see  ManUnas  m  F^orwmce^ 
5  125] 
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trast  bis  own  feelings.    We  get  at  them,  in  a  little  piece  of  him  reported 
by  Nortbcote. 

[Here  Ruskin  probably  read  the  following  passage:  ''Sometimes 
a  painter  by  seeking  for  attitudes  too  much  becomes  cold  and  insipid. 
This  is  generally  the  case  with  those  who  would  have  every  figure 
a  fine  action;  they  lose  sight  of  nature  and  become  uninteresting 
and  cold"  (Northcotes  Ufe,  vol.  i.  p.  42).] 

He  was  afraid  to  trust  himself  because  he  felt  something  wanting  in 
his  own  manner  of  portraiture,  something  cold  and  ignoble.  And  he  had 
no  conception  of  the  real  source  of  this  weakness;  he  fancied  it  came 
from  his  liking  of  pretty  things,  of  gold,  of  brocade,  of  flowers,  of  curls 
and  feathers.^  How  he  enjoys  himself.  And  yet  in  all  this  despises 
himself.  (The  cold  painter.)  The  ''gusto  grande"  dispenses  with  all  these 
things.     In  Michael  Angelo  the  person  is  everything,  the  dress  nothing. 

1 7.  Let  us  clearly  understand  the  place  that  portraiture — ^this  cold  art — 
took  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

During  all  the  progressive  ages  of  art  the  imagination  of  the  painter 
was  fixed  on  supernatural  scenes.  He  desired  to  realise  beings  greater 
than  himself.  All  his  work  was  glowing  and  passionate,  and  his  simplest 
figures  had  passionate  meaning  even  in  their  repose.  Theseus,  or  the  Fates 
of  the  Parthenon,  are  in  repose,'  but  it  is  repose  which  has  achieved  the 
deliverance  of  the  earth,  or  which  rules  its  destiny. 

Sir  Joshua's  pretty  lady  is  then  for  herself  alone,  feeling  nothing  in 
particular,  aiming  at  nothing  in  particular ;  not  a  saint,  not  a  heroine.  The 
honourable,  delightful,  and  beautiful  Mrs.  So-and-so — ^that  is  all. 

That  is  eighteenth-century  art.  After  a  time  people  began  to  feel  it 
dull. 

The  Reformation  was  all  very  grand  and  right  of  course,  but  having 
no  martyrdom  to  bear,  no  stories  of  saints  to  tell,  and  one's  own  park  as 
much  Paradise  as  one  cared  for,  life  got  stupid  somehow,  and  portraiture 
itself  tiresome. 

One  turned  out  one's  toes,  one  fluttered  and  minced ;  still,  one  tired  of 
all  that  in  time.  And  then  came  gradually,  through  the  drama  and 
opera,  nineteenth-century  art,  in  which  plain  pure  portraiture  is  not,  but  all 
our  clever  painting  is  of  dramatic  misfortunes.  We  must  not  paint  a  pretty 
lady  as  an  interesting  saint,  but  we  may  as  an  interesting  sinner.  We  may 
paint  her  having  her  head  cut  off — as  Paul  de  la  Roche;  we  may  paint 
her  being  drowned,  starving  to  death  over  a  sewing  machine ;  we  may 
paint  her  parting  with  her  lover  on  the  eve  of  a  massacre,  or  choking  him 
to  death  in  being  carried  up  a  hill.*  Cold  no  longer,  certainly;  but  still 
less  inspired,  except  with  the  vapours  of  Death. 

'  [Here  the  MS.  has  a  memorandum  to  the  effect  that  an  engraving  of  one  of 
Sir  Joshua's  ''pretty  kdies"  was  to  be  shown :  see  below,  §  17.] 

'  [Compare  above,  p.  05.] 

'  [The  referenees  here  are  to  the  French  painter's  '^  Execution  of  Lady  Jane 
Giey^';  and  Millais's  "Ophelia,"  "Stitch,  stitch,  stitch,"  ''The  Huguenot,"  and 
''The  Crown  of  Love"  (for  which  see  Vol.  XIV.  p.  280).  With  the  passage  gene- 
rally, compare  the  lecture  on  "Modem  Art"  in  Vol.  XIX.  p.  203,  where  Ruskin 
discusses  tne  "desire  of  dramatic  excitement."] 
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18.  Rejnolds  never  suspected  that  there  was  a  spirit  in  Michael  Angdo 
that  he  had  not — that  no  Englishman  could  have,  in  his  day. 

That  this  strange  awe  which  he  felt  in  his  presence  was  not  because 
Michael  Angelo  denied  himself  the  trivial  delights  of -sense,  but  that  he 
possessed  the  mighty  joy  of  spirit,  which  had  come  down  to  him  through 
three  hundred  years  of  honour  rendered  by  the  arts  of  men  to  the  God 
who  taught  them. 

Because  Michael  Angelo,  though  the  last  of  the  Florentines  to  whom 
it  was  given,  had  the  fotce  Sir  Joshua  knew  not  of — Inspiration.^ 


[HIS1X)RY,  WRirrEN   AND  PAINTED] 

19.  The  new  lights  of  history.  Now  we  are  collecting  materials  and 
obtaining  the  possibility  of  clear  views.  But  don't  think  you  have  got  any 
dear  views  yet  or  can  get  them,  but  on  one  condition,  extreme  modestfi 
extreme  decision  of  principle,  and  extreme  negation  of  all  theory. 

(A.)  Extreme  modesty.  I  think  the  impudence  of  the  modem  Cockn^ 
mind  is  more  shown  in  its  attempt  to  write  history  than  in  anything  else: 
Mr.  Buckle's  History  of  CwUtzation  I  ^  Why,  a  cock  sparrow  bred  in  Tower 
Ditch  might  as  well  think  it  could  write  the  History  of  the  Tower. 

History  of  Civilization !  The  toil  and  martyrdom  of  all  the  great  souls 
that  God  has  made  since  the  beginning  of  His  creation ;  and  this  winter- 
cricket  with  only  a  chirp  between  his  creaking  legs  at  the  fireside — ^he  will 
write  the  history  of  the  heaven  and  all  its  eagles ! 

Remember  that  no  mortal  of  you  is  able  to  write  history  at  all«  or 
understand  a  single  event  of  it,  unless  he  can  understand  the  motives  and 
the  movements  of  the  strongest  minds  of  men,  and  has  sympathy  and 
passion  scarcely  less  than  theirs.  I  only  know  four  bits  of  perfect  histoiy 
in  the  English  language — Shakespeare's  Coriolanus,  King  John,  Richard  tif 
Second,  Henry  the  Fourth,  In  modem  days  in  English  there  are  only  two 
pieces  of  history  yet  extant — Carlyle's  Cromwell  and  Frederick.  His  FrtmA 
Revolution  is  next  to  them,  but  he  had  not  sympathy  enough  with  the 
French  mind.     Of  other  history  there  is  as  yet  none. 

(B.)  You  think  you  can  get  at  the  facts,  do  you? — ^know  wh^t  reallj 
happened,  how  such  and  such  a  piece  of  policy  came  about,  such  and  sac^ 
a  war.  Will  you  have  the  goodness,  first,  to  write  the  history  of  yoor 
native  village,  and  find  out  the  real  truth  about  that  little  business  betweea 
Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Robinson  the  other  day?  Then  go  and  write  the 
history  of  kings  and  queens,  though  you  may  be  behind  the  tapestry  fof- 
sooth,  Mr.  Niebuhr,'  half  Polonius,  half  rat 

^  [Compare  Far*  Clavigera,  Letter  45,  where  Rusldn  sajrs  that  Reynolds,  ^'thoufk 
he  ends  his  last  lecture  with  'the  name  of  Michael  Angelo,'  never  for  an  instaat 
thought  of  following  out  the  purposes  of  Michael  Angelo."] 

'  [Published  in  1867-1861.  For  other  references  to  the  book,  see  Si.  Mmrk's  Rmt, 
§  31,  and  For*  Clatrigera,  Letters  46,  76,  and  86 ;  and  compare  below,  p^  52S.] 

'  [For    another   reference    to    Niebuhr's   Roman   Hisuiy,  see   Art    ^ 
Letter  21.] 
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Now,  mind  this,  if  you  can  before  you  die,  any  of  you,  find  out  and 
truly  conceive  the  faintest  image  of  the  facts  of  ten  years  of  the  life  of 
men  in  a  single  city  of  this  earth,  and  the  real  nature  of  the  best  man 
in  it  of  whom  record  is  left,  your  life  will  have  been  well  spent,  and  that 
though  it  must  have  been  a  thoughtful  one  to  find  out  so  much.^ 

But  first,  you  must  love  and  reverence  Somebody  very  much.  Love 
some  one,  some  one  creature,  whatever  you  do — and  love  Truth  more. 
Those  are  the  two  positive  needs  for  an  historian. 

(C.)  And  the  third  negative  need  is  that  you  should  not  love  a  theory, 
for  that  is  loving  yourself. 

20.  Now,  I've  worked  for  thirty  years  to  know  something  of  the  deeds 
or  arts  of  men  and  of  their  history.  And  I  do  know  partially  but  truly 
the  mode  of  life  during  about  twenty  years  of  the  power  of  Florence,  and 
I  do  know  partially  the  mind  of  the  solidest  man  in  it,  in  those  years — 
Giotto.  And  I  do  know  him  to  have  been  the  master  of  Orcagna,  and 
through  him  of  Michael  Angelo;  and  the  master  of  Taddeo  Gaddi,  and 
Simone  Memmi  (and  through  him  of  Angelico)  and  through  both,  of  all 
the  beautiful  didactic  art  of  Florence  and  of  the  world. 

[Then  followed  the  description  of  the  frescoes  attributed  to 
Memmi  (Martini)  in  the  Spanish  Chapel  at  Santa  Maria  Novella,  than 
which,  said  Ruskin,  there  is  ''no  other  so  perfect  statement  of  the 
noble  policy  and  religion  of  men"  (Mamingt  in  Florence,  §  119^).] 


[REALIZATION  AND  IMAGINATION] 

[These  notes  are  headed  ''Notes  for  the  10th  Lecture,  23rd  Nov. 
'75. '  The  lecture  no  doubt  began  with  the  reading  of  passages  in 
which  Reynolds  declared  particularity  of  dress  patterns,  and  realisa- 
tion of  detail,  to  be  incompatible  with  the  grand  style.  Ruskin  pro- 
ceeded, it  will  be  seen,  to  name  contrary  instances,  and  to  draw  an 
essential  distinction.] 

SI.  Shield  of  Achilles  and  Hercules  and  Peplus  of  Athena. 

Dutch  part  of  Italian  Genius. 

The  best  pure  oil  picture  in  the  world  without  use  of  gold,  John 
Bellini  in  Fran,*  in  which  a  whole  chapter  is  written  out  in  the  book. 

The  most  delightful  and  coveUble,  Curpaccio's  Vision  of  St  Ursula.^ 

The  absolutely  greatest  and  rightest  achievement  of  all  power,  Sandro 

>  [So  wheu  Mr.  Malleson  ^Vicar  of  Broughton-in-Fumess)  MOt  some  sheets 
of  his  Lifis  qf  Christ,  Ruskin  replied,  "1  think  it  would  have  done  more  ic^od  if  you 
Jiad  written  the  lives  of  two  or  three  of  your  parishioners"  (see  the  letter  of  July  30, 
1879,  in  a  later  volume).] 

>  [The  lecture  for  which  these  notes  (§§  19,  20)  were  written  was  the  last  of 
the  course,  and  was  cepeated  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  (November  27)  at 
£ton.1 

s  [See  above,  The  Reiation  beiwmn  Mtchael  Angela  and  TnUaret,  §  10  and  n., 
p.  83;  the  book  is  held  open  by  the  saint  on  the  right] 

*  [See  the  description  of  the  picture  in  For*  (Mvigera,  Letter  20.] 
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Botticelli's  Crowning  of  the  Virgin,  in  which  eveiy  my  of  the  sunshine 
is  separately  gilt  and  burnished  as  it  comes  down  between  you  and  the 
fiuse  of  the  Archangel  Gabriel.^ 

Fine  dress,  because  you  can't  paint  anything  else,  or  because  yoa  mean 
to  do  everything  in  your  picture  well. 

22.  But  there  is  a  higher  reason  than  this  of  completion.  The  desire 
of  absolute  Realisation.  To  make  you  see  the  spiritual  creatures  coni- 
pletely,  as  the  painter  himself  saw  them. 

Now,  I  told  you  that  what  another  author  would  call  his  system,  runs 
through  twenty  books.^  I  tell  you,  first,  it's  not  mine;  secondly,  it  is  nol 
a  system,  but  a  series  of  truths  which  you  may  for  yourselves  find. 

Of  which,  this  is  the  first.  That  the  power  of  Imagination — ^that  is  to 
say,  of  seeing  images  which  are  not  substantial — ^is  not  a  morbid  fisculty  to 
be  played  with,  but  the  healthiest  and  highest  of  all  human  faculties,  to 
be  most  solemnly  cultivated.  That  it  is  with  that  we  see  the  highest  and 
most  important,  namely,  the  spiritual  truths  of  the  universe. 

23.  We  see  them,  observe.  Now,  first,  be  sure  of  this,  this  Imagination 
is  distinct  sight,  and  distinct  hearing,  only  of  things  which  other  people 
don't  see,  and  which  are  therefore,  according  to  the  notions  of  other  people, 
not  there. 

Now  this  power  of  visionary  sight  and  hearing  is  absolutely  healthy, 
when  the  flesh  through  which  it  works  is  healthy ;  and  absolutely  diseased, 
when  the  fiesh  is  diseiued.* 

24.  You  will  understand  this  best  by  the  properly  Socratic  method  of 
examining  it  first  in  simplest  things. 

One  day  in  the  spring  of  186S  I  got  a  great  fright  about  my  eyes.  I 
had  eaten  rather  a  Large  breakfast,  and  climbed  the  limestone  mountain 
between  Annecy  and  the  Toumette  rather  fast  At  the  top  I  was  stooping 
down  to  look  at  the  lichens  of  it  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  when  I  raised 
my  head,  behold  all  the  sky  was  covered  with  stars  flying  about  like  fire- 
flies, only  brighter  than  fireflies,  very  bright  indeed,  and  immensely  pretty. 
This  unexpected  illumination  lasted  about  half  a  minute,  and  then,  to  my 
great  satisfaction,  faded  away.  But  I  got  a  terrible  fright,  and  thought 
I  was  going  to  have  amaurosis. 

I  have  since  to  my  much  comfiirt  ascertained  by  experience  that  this 
phenomenon  is  only  a  particular  and  brilliant  form  of  biliousness. 

25.  Now  a  modem  philosopher,  who  generalises  and  reasons,  and  does 
not  allow  that  anything  is  knowledge  until  you  have  got  the  law  of  it, 
would  proceed,  doubtless,  to  reason  upon  such  an  experience  thus : — If  the 
most  brilliant  stars  which  can  be  seen  by  daylight  are  only  subjective^ 
how  infinitely  more  probable  is  it  that  the  feebler  stars  which  can  only 
be  seen  at  night  are  subjective.  Human  nature  is  subject  to  a  constant 
law ;  if  I  am  bilious,  all  mankind  must  be  bilious,  and  all  stars  must  be  a 
manifestation  of  bile. 

^  [Here,  again,  see  the  lecture  on  Botticelli  in  The  JBftUtie  and  Mathtmmik 
SchooU  qf  Florence  (Vol.  XXI II.) ;  compare  p.  494,  above.] 

*  [This  passage  must,  in  the  actual  arrangement,  have  succeeded  another  idiich 
is  here  given  below :  see  §  30,  p.  605.] 

*  [Compare  below,  p.  527.] 
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Next,  we  will  take  a  more  distinctly  spiritual  vision,  but  of  the  corrupt 

flesh.     Here  is  an  example  of  nightmare  which  I  put  down  the  other  daj. 

[Rough  notes  show  that  Ruskin  then  proceeded  to  give  instances 

from  art  of  "  spiritual  visions,  but  of  the  corrupt  flesh,"  and  of  ''  foul 

visions,"] 

26.  What  is  the  kind  of  thing  an  entirely  sane  mind  sees?  Bright 
visions,  from  right  management  of  body  and  mind.  There  are  entirely 
sane  and  pure  persons  who  can  tell  you. 

Hear  this  oi  the  pure  soul : — 

''A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her, 
And  in  clear  dream,  aud  solemn  vision. 
Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear. 
Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants 
Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  the  outward  shape."  ^ 

*'  They  watch,  and  duly  ward. 
And  their  £ur  squadrons  round  about  us  plant: 
And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward ; 
Oh,  why  should  heavenly  GiSi  to  men  have  such  regard?"' 

Hear  also  what  St  John  saith : — 

[Probably   Ruskin  read  from  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation.] 

27.  Do  you  think  the  men  who  tell  you  these  things  didn't  believe  it  ? 
They  much  more  than  believe  it — they  know  it 

You  may  know  it  also,  if  you  will,  and  if  you  want  to.  Do  you  want 
to?  Do  you  care  to  see  angels?  Do  you  care  to  know  what  they  look 
like?  how  they  are  dressed?  You  know  you  don't.  You  young  ladies, 
you  want  to  have  beautiful  horses  and  riding  dresses;  and  you.  Oriel  men, 
want  to  have  a  good  boat  and  bump  Corpus. 

But  if  you  do  care,  here  is  a  telescope  with  a  witness  you  have  got, 
whose  lenses  you  may  polish  and  see  better  things  than  the  Milky  Way. 

EThe  MS.  next  has  "  Astronomy  of  Giotto."     Ruskin  showed,  no 
^t,  the  figure  of  Astronomy  on  Giotto's  Tower,  describing  it  as  in 
Mommgt  in  Florence,  §  126.] 

28.  First,  then,  don't  play  with  it  Don't  pull  your  telescope  out  and 
in,  or  pull  it  to  pieces.  But  consider  what  you  are  told  by  Hesiod,  l^ 
Homer,  by  Moses,  by  David,  by  Solomon,  by  Dante,  by  Plato,  by  St  Paul, 
by  St  Francis,  by  all  the  Saints  and  their  Master.  And  these  persons,  I 
assure  you^  are  of  respectable  authority.  Well,  all  these  tell  you  two  things 
— that  there  is  real  presence,  and  vidonary  or  dream  presence. 

''He  wist  not  that  it  was  true  which  was  done  by  the  Angel,  but 
thought  he  saw  a  vision."  '  Afterwards  the  same  Apostle  does  see  a  vision 
of  clean  and  unclean  beasts.  Instructive  and  divine,  but  not  real  beasts; 
the  other  was  a  real  angel.     So  you  are  told. 

1  [Milton :  Cftmnu,  463.] 

*  [Spenser :  Faerie  Queene,  ii.  8,  2;  quoted  also  in  Academy  Natety  1858 
rVol.  AIV.  p.  163).  The  MS.  then  has  ''Hesiod."  Ruskin  quoted  perhaps  passages 
mm  the  beginning  of  the  TheegonyJ] 

'  [Acts  xii.  9,  and  ch.  x.  (not  afterwards).] 
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So  when  ZachariAS  questions,  the  answer  is,  ''I  am  Gabriel,  that  stand 
in  the  presence  of  God."  ^ 

So  Tobit.  [''I  am  Raphael,  one  of  the  seven  holy  angels,  which 
present  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  which  go  in  and  out  before  the  gloiy 
of  the  Holy  One."«] 

Or  again,  St.  Paul  sees  in  his  conversion  a  real  Christ ;  in  his  dream,  a 
visionary  man  of  Macedonia.' 

Now,  be  sure,  to  begin  with,  that  these  sights  are  really  seen  sights, 
and  that  you  may  see  them  if  you  will,  or  the  contraiy  of  them,  or 
nothing. 

You  may  be  blind  all  your  life.  You  may  have  spiritual  sight  of  Heaven, 
or  spiritual  sight  of  Hell,  according  as  you  wish. 

29-  That  is  the  message  of  men ;  next  for  the  message  of  things. 

They  also,  the  prettiest,  are  those  you  have  to  learn  from— opals  and 
jewels,  not  mud ;  flowers  and  leaves,  not  fungi  and  thorns ;  doves  and 
birds  of  paradise,  not  rattlesnakes  and  frogs. 

Whatever  you  learn  by  dissecting  frogs,  and  galvanising  frogs,  and  so 
on,  will  be  false  knowledge.  You  will  come  to  say,  as  Huxley  did  say,* 
''Has  a  frog  a  soul?"  And  you  will  gradually  think  you  and  the  nations 
have  no  soul  but  a  frog's. 

And  your  Goddess  of  Wisdom  will  become  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  and  your 
national  poetry  will  become,  what  practically  it  has  become,  ''The  Ode  to 
an  Earring  Frog": — 

"Can  I  view  thee,  panting,  lying 
On  thy  stomach,  without  sighing; 
Can  1  unmoved  see  thee  dying 
On  a  log— expiring  frogl"* 

Or  in  terms  which  all  honest  men  will  take  up  more  passionately : — 

"  Shall  I,  helpless,  brook  thy  thinking. 
Find  no  God  to  speed  thy  sinking 
Out  of  sight  in  Hades  bog.  , 

Loathsome  dust  that  ouoe  was  log, 
Putrid  skin  that  once  was  dog." 

Dog,  or  worse  than  dog — dog-fish.  For  the  change  in  the  national  hearts 
has  been  that  foretold  by  Habidckuk — men  have  been  made  like  the  ^shes 
of  the  sea,  that  have  no  ruler  of  them.*  Look  well  at  the  dog-fish's  eye, 
see  how  glased  it  is,  how  dreadful  in  its  blindness.  A  rattlesnake  is  the 
same ;  you  can't  appeal  to  it,  it  can't  see  you. 


1  [Luke  i.  19.1 

>    Book  of  Tobit,  xii.  15.] 

»    Acts  ix.  3,  xvi.  9.] 

^  [The  reference  seems  to  be  to  Huxley's  paper,  "On  the  Hypothesis  that 
Animals  are  Automata,  and  its  History"  (Fttrtmghtly  Bemew,  November  1874): 
see  there  pp.  666  seq,] 

*  [Pickwide,  ch.  xvj 

«  [Habakkuk  i.  14 ;  quoted  also  in  Unto  tku  Ltut,  §  46  (VoL  XVII.  p.  63), 
and  Aratra  FentdUsi,  §  136  (Vol.  XX.  p. 
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[ADMIRATION,  HOPE,  AND  LOVE] 

30.  Nothing  that  I  tell  you  is  mine ;  it  is  either  David's^  or  Dante's^  or 
Solomon's,  or  Plato's,  or  Hesiod's,  or  Chaucer's.^  But  if  I  chose  to  set  myself 
up  fbr  a  system-monger,  I  can  tell  you  neither  Comte  nor  Mill  nor  Buckle 
have  system  so  determined  and  arranged  as  mine;  but  mine  now  is  not 
easy  for  you  to  get  at  all  the  branches  of,  for  the  writing  of  it  occupies 
now  some  twenty  biggish  volumes,  and  these  written  with  the  best  care 
I  could  have  never  to  throw  a  word  away. 

But  the  teaching  and  main  dividing  of  all  that  I  have  so  written  is 
given  in  one  line  of  Wordsworth's:  "We  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and 
love."^  Understanding  always  that  the  admiration  is  not  of  ourselves  only, 
and  the  hope  not  for  ourselves  only.  I  do  not  add,  the  love  not  of  our- 
selves only,  for,  often  as  we  use  the  word,  self-love  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  Love  can  be  only  of  others;  only  vulgar  pride,  vulgar  indulgence, 
can  centre  in  ourselves. 

31.  Admiration,  hope,  and  love.  The  first  volumes  of  this  large  series 
of  systematic  work  were  to  communicate,  if  I  could,  the  power  of  admira- 
tion ;  the  books  I  am  writing  now  are  to  communicate,  if  I  can,  what  faculty 
I  have  of  hope  and  of  compassion.  Those  being,  I  know,  and  tell  you  of 
a  surety,  the  three  constituent  strengths  of  the  human  soul — the  threefold 
cord  which  cannbt  be  broken,  and  which  only  Death  can  loose;  the  tre- 
foiled  lip  of  the  vase  for  the  water  of  life,  which  may  be  broken  only  when 
it  is  needed  no  more  at  the  cistern.' 

Of  these  three  strengths,  however,  the  first,  as  a  pleasure,  is  to  many 
men  an  entirely  unintelligible  term.  'They  not  only  don't  admire  or  wonder 
at  anything,  but  they  struggle  with  violent  and  fitntastic  effort  from  the 
possibility  of  ever  being  made  to  wonder  at  anything.  If  only  we  can  find 
out  how  it  is — ^if  we  can  show  that  it  is  perfectly  natural,  legal,  couldn't 
be  any  other  way — how  delightful  it  will  be  to  have  done  with  astonish- 
ment We  are  sure  the  universe  is  only  a  juggle ;  the  eggs  really  were 
never  made  in  that  blue  bag  of  the  sky.  If  we  can  but  6nd  out  where 
the  fellow  gets  his  eggs,  we  shall  be  all  right  —  never  astonished  any 
more. 

32.  And  the  gentlemen  who  use  this  language  to  you,  observe,  never 
had  so  much  faculty  of  admiration  as  to  account  for  their  being  so  ex- 
tremely uncomfortable  under  the  little  they  have  got.  Your  canary  bird, 
says  Carlyle,  can  only  hold  its  own  quantity  of  astonishment ;  ^  it  is 
strange  that  your  philosophical  canaries  cannot  digest  so  extremely  small 
a  quantity. 

His  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  the  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  Lord, 
the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace.*     Nay,  all  this  shall  be  so  no 

^  [Compare  St,  Mark'*  Rut^  §  209,  where  Ruskin  says  that  his  only  system  is 
'^abhorreuce  of  all  that  is  systematic  instead  of  useful,  and  that  no  true  disciple 
of  his  will  ever  be  a  ''  Ruskin ian."] 

«  [See  Vol.  XVI.  p.  164;  VoL  XVIL  p.  106.] 

'    See  Ecclesiastes  xii.  6.1 

♦  See  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  xl.] 

*  [Isaiah  ix.  6.] 
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longer,  say  the  canaries ;  His  name  shall  be  called  '*  Just  what  we  expected," 
the  Natural  Consequence,  the  Conservation  of  Force,  and  the  Piince-^of 
Competition. 

SS.  Recognition  of  Order.  To  see  design  and  trace  it,  the  great  human 
Acuity. 

Beginning  of  order  is  breaking  into  waves — Vibration:  &11  of  cataract 
This  order  of  the  peacock's  feather^  is  the  finest  possible  of  vibrations — 
lustrous  waves  fastened  for  ever — a  golden  glacier,  with  musically  measured 
crevasses,  a  cascade  of  perpetual  fire.< 

34.  Or  compare  the  roughest,  cruellest  Indian  hunter,  proud  of  squaw 
and  scalp,  laborious,  dextrous,  able  with  the  strength  of  his  right  hand  at  least 
to  feed  his  squaw,  to  win  his  scalp ;  compare  him  with  the  modem  youth 
of  the  civilised  city — *'il  nc  faut  que  de  I'argent"  the  one  idea  under  his 
scalp — keeping  his  harlot  with  what  he  begs  from  his  mother,  dressing 
himself  like  a  gentleman  with  what  he  filches  from  his  employer,  sodden, 
stupid,  shameless.  Godless,  lifeless — a  fanged  but  handless  spider,  that  sucks, 
indeed,  and  swells,  but  cannot  spin!' 


[The  following  are  some  additional  obiier  dida  delivered  in  the  Coutk 
on  Reynolds,  as  reported  in  the  Ceniury  Magaeitie  (see  above,  p.  492).] 

The  power  of  great  men  lies  in  subjection ;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  attributes  his 
power  to  seeing  the  will  of  God,  and  not  opposing  to  it  any  will  of  his  own. 

Only  in  the  sure  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  law  is  the  sureness  of  anj 
human  action,  in  conduct  or  in  art. 

Religion  is  a  submission,  not  an  aspiration ;  an  obedience,  not  an  ambition,  of 
the  BouL 

We  have  the  habit  of  thinking  our  own  opinions  law,  instead  of  reeognixing  a 
law  in  the  will  of  our  Creator.  We  judge  the  truth  of  God  by  our  opinions  instead 
of  vice  vertd. 

According  to  the  new  theology,  it  is  unnecessary  to  obey  God,  but  entirely 
proper  to  repose  uoon  flim. 

Modem  scientific  men  suppose  that  their  prayers  take  God  by  surprise. 

The  object  of  all  great  artists  is  to  make  you  forget  their  art  ana  themselves, 
and  believe  in  and  love  their  subject. 

The  power  of  distinguishing  right  and  wrong,  called,  when  applied  to  art,  taftff. 

The  art-students  of  Rome  now  make  ditches  of  themselves  for  the  defunct 
rubbish  of  the  past. 

Vile  artists,  like  Gustavo  Dor^,  love  shade  and  death. 

Ghiberti  worked  without  love;  his  art  is  cold. 

'  [Here  Ruskin  may  have  shown  the  water-colour  drawing  of  a  peacoek'a  fieatiisr, 
which  is  No.  116  in  the  Reference  Series  at  Oxford.] 

'  [The  MS.  adds,  ''Then  my  snow" — showing  that  the  lecturer  read  his  descrip- 
tion in  Modem  Pamters,  voL  i.  (Vol.  III.  pp.  445-446).] 

'  [This  (says  Mr.  Brace,  who  reports  the  last  part  of  the  passage)  ''with  sa 
intensified  sibilation  that  made  the  whole  sentence  a  hiss."] 
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I  am,  I  believe^  the  only  person  here  in  Oxford  who  sayi  he  has  got  something 
entirely  definite  to  teach. 

The  British  Constitution,  of  which  you  are  so  proud, — why,  it  is  the  vilest 
mixture  of  humbug,  iniquity,  and  lies  that  Satan  ever  spewed  out  of  hell. 

Instead  of  '' England  exMcts  every  man  to  do  his  duty/'  we  are  receiving  and 
acting  on  the  watchword  ''£ngland  expects  every  man  to  do  the  best  he  can  for 
himself." 

[On  the  ''horror  of  great  darkness"  that  £b11  upon  Abraham  waiting  for  a  sign 
from  the  Lord.]  Indigestion,  most  likely,  thinks  modem  philosophy.  Accelerated 
cerebration,  with  automatic  conservation  of  psychic  force,  lucidly  suggests  Dr. 
Carpenter.  Derangement  of  sensorimotor  processes,  having  certain  remtions  of 
nextness,  condescendingly  explains  Professor  Clifford.  Well,  my  scientific  friends^ 
if  ever  God  does  you  tiie  grace  to  give  you  experience  of  the  sensations  either  of 
horror  or  darkness,  even  to  the  extent  your  books  inflict  on  them  on  my  own  tired 
soul,  yon  will  come  out  on  the  other  side  of  that  shadow  with  newer  views  on 
many  subjects  than  have  yet  occurred  to  you,  novelty-hunters  though  you  be. 

There  is  no  temptation  to  folly;  a  man  has  no  business  to  be  an  ass. 

Teach  no  church  catechism;  teach  only  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  love  of  God. 
It  is  a  vice  of  mine,  in  the  fear  of  not  saying  strong  things  strongly  enough,  to 
use  a  violence  of  language  that  takes  from  their  strength ;  but  this  is  my  calm 
and  cool  conviction :  I  tell  you,  without  a  note  of  excitement  in  my  voice  or 
manner,  in  language  of  absolute  and  tamest  moderation,  as  I  stand  quietly  here 
with  my  arms  hanging  at  my  sides,  unless  you  teach  your  children  to  honour  their 
Esthers  and  their  mothers,  and  to  love  God,  and  to  reverence  ^eir  King  and  to 
treat  with  tenderness  and  take  care  of  kindly  all  inferior  creatures,  to  regard  all 
things  duly,  even  if  they  have  only  a  semblance  of  life,  and  especially  such  as 
Crod  has  endowed  with  the  power  of  ffiving  us  pleasure,  us  flowers — unless  yoisi 
teach  your  children  these  things  you  will  be  educating  Frankensteins  and  demons.^ 

^  [Another  passage  is  given  [in  the  same  article,  but  it  occurs  also  in  1^9 
dav^era,  Letter  65.J 
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shamefuL  No  natand  beaatj  can  be  seen  thrmigh  a  ahameful  passion.  It 
was  want  of  compassion  which  often  made  me  fail  to  appreciate  Tom^s 
work,  for  he  painted  always  in  pity  or  joy. 

7.  The  food  of  Art  is  the  ocular  and  passionate  study  of  Nature.  The 
pleasure  of  modem  science  is  the  pride  of  seeing  more  by  instruments 
than  common  people  can  with  the  naked  eye.  Of  the  two  dominant 
sehoob  in  the  Universi^,  one  despises  Nature,  the  other  despises  God. 
Man's  eye  sees  through  his  soul.  But  nowadays  sight  has  become  mecha- 
nical. Ideas  of  power  have  become  mechanical  too.  The  thing  you  like 
in  dancing  is  row.  You  can  put  on  a  mechanical  University  boat;  yon 
would  have  it  to  go  like  a  watch — ^no  beating  of  oars,  nor  anytidng 
wrong  with  the  sliding  seats — and  you  might  race  it  against  the  Cam- 
bridge machine,  and  bet  upon  it.  Well,  the  difference  between  what  yon 
would  feel  about  it  then  and  now  is  all  the  idea  of  power.^ 

Again.  In  Ealing  cemetery  I  hear  a  tolling  machine  has  been  set  np 
at  the  cost  of  £S0,  and  the  sexton,  like  a  miller  at  his  dam,  turns  on 
the  lamentation.^ 

8.  Well,  next  of  course  you  will  soon  have  steam  organs  and  singers, 
and  turn  on  your  cathedral  service.*  But  when  you  come  to  poetry^  as 
well  as  music,  you  are  at  last  stopped.  You  can't  turn  on  your  Tennyson. 
But  suppose  you  could,  suppose  you  could  produce  In  Memoriam  sonnets 
by  an  ingenious  combination  of  dictionaries,  you  wouldn't  like  it. 

Well,  you  have  very  nearly  succeeded  in  turning  on  painting.  The 
phot<^raph  is  entirely  mechanicaL^ 

Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  would  like  it.  You  are  trying  to  turn 
on  Turner;  you  think  photographs  better  than  painting;  you  would  fain, 
I  believe,  turn  on  Tennyson. 

9.  But  of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  that  you  are  trying  iR(ith  all  your 
might  to  find  out  that  you  can  turn  on  God.  To  take  the  idea  of  per- 
sonal power  out  of  creation;  to  destroy  all  art,  from  lowest  to  highest, 
and  to  substitute  not  merely  mechanism  —  for  there  is  ingenuity  in 
mechanism — but  blind  force ;  nay,  scarcely  force,  but  the  sticking  of  proto- 
plasms to  itself  as  of  not  merely  ashes  to  ashes,  but  mud  to  mud. 

Now  I  have  no  words,  and  shall  not  try  to  find  any,  to  express  the 
sense  of  horror  I  have  at  all  this,  and  the  paralysis  it  is  to  me,  and 
destruction  of  hope  of  being  of  use.  But  I  will  at  least  show  you,  in 
what  I  read  to-day,  how  steiadily  the  assertion  of  the  contrary  of  all  this 
runs  through  .my  books  from  first  to  last,  and  that,  whatever  other  changes  or 
additions  may  have  occurred  in  my  teaching,  in  this  it  has  been  consistent 
and  reiterated.     I  take  first  the  introduction  to  the  theoretic  fiicultj. 

[Ruskin  here  read  §  8  (''  Ideas  of  Beauty,  how  essentially  moral") 

and  §  9  ("  How  degraded  by  heartless  reception  ")  from  ch.  ii.  sec  i. 

of  the  second  volume  of  Modem  Painiers  (Vol.  IV.  pp.  48-50).] 


;Compare  Lecture*  on  Art,  §  100  (Vol.  XX.  p.  96),] 

'See  Fare  Ciavigera,  Letter  83  (Notes  and  Correspondence).] 

Compare  Vai  d^Amo,  §  205.] 

Compare  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  358>359,  Vol.  XV.  p.  353,  and  Vol.  XIX.  p.  89.] 
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LECTURE  III 

10.  I  am  going  to  give  you  again  the  substance  of  my  last  lecture^  which 
is  the  substance  of  the  course  1  propose.  But  I  have  first  to  tell  you, 
why  this  course  of  lectures  on  myself  was  needful.  It  was  needful  specially 
because  Modem  PaUUers  itself  is  a  lecture  with  no  conclusion,  and  I  have 
now  to  put  the  conclusion  upon  it. 

It  was  a  lecture  with  no  conclusion,  first,  because  I  did  not  see  my 
way  to  one;  and,  secondly,  because  I  was  not  allowed  to  wait  till  I  did. 
There  were  many  things  that  puxsled  me  in  Turner's  life,  and  more  that 
pusxled  me  in  my  own;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  what  I  was  surest  of 
in  principle  was  obscurest  in  &ct,  and  I  was  forced  to  finish  the  book 
while  I  was  in  this  mess  of  thought,  to  please  my  father,^  and  very  lucky 
it  was  that  I  did  please  him. 

11.  The  way  it  came  about  was  this  —  the  first  volume  of  Modem 
Pamter$  was  simply  a  long  letter  in  defence  of  Turner  against  Black' 
fvood^$  Magazine.  But  in  the  course  of  the  letter  I  felt  it  would  be 
desirable  to  make  it  a  treatise,  and  that  in  order  to  make  it  a  good  one, 
I  wanted  more  knowledge. 

So  I  set  myself  to  get  more,  and  went  to  Italy  by  myself  in  1845, 
and  my  man's  work  then  began ;  of  which  I  may  ask  any  of  you  who  are 
interested  in  it  to  observe,  that  from  1845  to  I860  I  went  on  with  more 
or  less  of  public  applause,  and  then  in  I860  people  saw  a  change  come 
over  me,  which  they  highly  disapproved,  and  I  went  on  from  I860  to 
1875  under  the  weight  of  continually  increasing  public  recusancy  and 
reprobation. 

The  yean  are  exact  if  you  care  to  notice  them — 

For  fifteen  years  precisely  my  writings  were  thought  praiseworthy. 
For  fifteen  precisely,  thought  the  reverse. 

12.  Then  in  1875  another  change  came  over  me,  and  people  are  be- 
ginning to  think  again  there  may  perhaps  be  something  in  what  I  tay 
after  i3l. 

A  change  came  over  me,  I  have  admitted  at  all  those  periods.  But 
not  over  the  message  I  had  to  bring.  First,  I  gave  it  cheerfully,  and 
everybody  was  pleased.  Then  I  gave  it  indignantiy,  and  everybody  was 
disgusted.  Finally,  I  have  to  give  it  deliberately,  and  in  complete  sum, 
and  I  think  you  are  gradually  beginning  to  see — as  I  only  now  quite 
begin  to  see  myself — ^how  from  first  to  la^  it  has  been  true. 

18.  Now  the  thinff  which  I  have  especially  to  thank  my  father  for  is 
that  he  made  me  uiish  my  book,  without  finishing  it,  leaving,  as  in 
Aladdin's  palace,'  one  window  which  I  could  not  fill — ^which  I  have  only 
found  the  right  colour  to  put  into — since  that  last  year  of  change,  1875. 

^  [Delivered  on  November  8.    Ruskin's  memoranda  begin  thus  :— 
"  Reasons  of  disorder  in  lectures. 
Roots  of  trees. 
Liking  to  surprise. 
Lectures  ought  to  have  indexes."] 


»  [See  Vol.  VII.  pp.  Iv.-lvi.] 
»  [Compare  Vol.  IX.  p.  307.  J 
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He  made  me  finish  it  with  a  very  pathetic  appeal  For  fifteen  years  he 
had  seen  me  collecting  materials,  and  collecting  and  learning  new  truths, 
and  still  learning — CTCiy  volume  of  the  four  pitched  in  a  new  key — and 
he  was  provoked  enough,  naturally,  and  weary  of  waiting.  And  in  1859 
he  took  his  last  journey  with  me  abioad;  and  when  he  came  home,  and 
found  signs  of  infirmity  increasing  on  him,  and  that  it  were  too  probable 
he  might  never  travel  far  more,  until  very  far,  he  said  to  me  one  daj, 
"  John,  if  you  don't  finish  that  book  now,  I  shall  never  see  it."  So  I  said 
I  would  do  it  for  him  forthwith ;  and  did  it,  as  I  could. 

14.  I  finished  it,  I  say,  as  I  oould,  not  knowing  in  reality  what  my 
own  book  was  about.  I  fancied  it  was  all  about  Turner — and  the  end  of 
Turner's  life  had  been  a  very  sorrowful  one  ^ — and  I  felt  that  no  one  would 
now  believe  through  him — my  main  subject — the  first  thing  I  had  to  make 
them  believe,  that  all  art  depended  on  noUeness  of  life.  1  knew  his  life 
had  been  noble,  but  not  in  ways  that  I  could  convince  others  of,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  all  my  work  had  been  in  vain. 

And  this  was,  therefore,  what  I  wrote,  at  the  end  of  those  fifteen  yean 
of  labour,  of  my  work  and  of  him. 

[Here  Ruskin  read  §§  13-16  (''What  Turner  might  have  done  for 
us,  had  he  received  help  and  love,  instead  of  disdain,"  etc)  of  the 
last  chapter  of  Modem  Pmnlen  (Vol.  VII.  pp.  454^56).] 

15.  So  I  wrote  in  the  last  leaf  but  one  of  Modem  Pamters  in  the  year 
I860.  I  got  this  bound  volume  in  the  Valley  of  St.  Martin's  in  that 
summer,  and  in  the  Valley  of  Chamouni  I  gave  up  my  art-work,  and  wrote 
this  little  book,<  the  beginning  of  the  days  of  reprobation. 

Having  wrought  through  them,  I  am  enabled  now  to  complete  my  old 
one.  Looking  back,  I  find  that,  though  all  its  Turner  work  was  right  and 
good,  the  essential  business  of  the  book  was  quite  beyond  that,  and  one 
I  had  never  thought  of.  I  had  been  as  a  faithful  scribe,  writing  words  I 
knew  not  the  force  of  or  final  intent.  I  find  now  the  main  value  of  the 
book  to  be  exactly  in  that  systematic  scheme  of  it'  which  I  had  despised, 
and  in  the  very  adoption  of  and  insistence  upon  the  Greek  term  Theona» 
instead  of  sight  or  perception,  in  which  I  had  thought  myself  perhi^ 
uselessly  or  adffectedly  refined. 

16.  I  had  no  conception  then  that  days  would  ever  come  when  an 
honest  and  earnest  natural  philosopher  would  verily  believe  and,  face  to 
face  with  me,  say  that  sight  was  altogether  mechanical ;  ^  or  when  two  parties 
would  divide  this  great  University,  of  which  the  one  would  look  with  soom 
upon  Nature,  and  the  other  upon  her  Maker;  and  build  on  the  two 
opposite  sides  of  the  same  road  a  college^  and  a  museum,  in  which  the 
collegians  should  be  fearful  of  the  questions  of  the  Muse,  and  the  votaries 
of  the  Muse  proclaim  in  triumph :  ^'  God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners,  deceived  in  time  past  our  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these 
last  days  not  spoken  unto  us."^ 

^  [The  MS.  contains  at  this  point  a  characteriBtic  note  of  a  disturbance  while 
he  was  writing:  ''Railroad  whistle  a  quarter  of  an  hour  long."] 
>  [Unto  this  Last;  for  the  writing  of  it,  see  Vol.  XYII.  p.  xzi.] 

*  't.«.,  of  the  second  volume.] 

<  'For  this  saying  by  Huxley,  see  above,  Eagk^«  Nett,  §  99,  p.  194.] 

*  'Keble  College,  opened  in  1870.] 

*  [Hebrews  i.  1.] 
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17.  Sach  days  I  have  nevertheless  lived  to  see,  and  such  museum  I  have 
had  hand  in  building,^  and  have  seen  it  since  filled  with  dead  men's  bones, 
and  not  only  with  the  bones  of  men  dead,  but  the  bones  of  men  dead  by 
disease  for  chief  subjects  of  this  modem  theoretic  faculty.  And  therefore 
it  is  that  to-day  it  is  necessaiy  for  me  to  reassert  not  now  the  established 
fiune  of  my  dead  friend,  but  the  laws  by  which  he  laboured,  and  the  light 
by  which  he  saw ;  the  light  which  now  walketh  in  darkness,  and  the  dark- 
ness comprehends  it  not.^ 

And  thus  the  scheme  of  the  course  of  teaching  which  I  laid  before  you 
becomes  necessary  to  the  uttermost,  and  the  reassertion  with  the  true 
closing  words  of  this  book  of  its  three  main  theorems — 

That  the  arts  of  man  are  in  his  virtue,  not  in  his  vice. 

That  the  eyes  of  man  are  of  his  soul,  not  of  his  flesh. 

And  that  the  glory  of  man  is  in  his  lowliness,  not  his  exaltation. 

18.  And  now  as  I  have  read  you  the  end,  so  now  I  will  read  you  a 
bit  of  the  beginning  of  the  fifteen  years'  work : — 

[Here  Ruskin  read  from  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  volume 
of  Modem  Painters  ("Of  the  Rank  and  Relations  of  the  Theoretic 
Faculty  "),  emphasising  especially  (see  Vol.  IV.  p.  36  n.)  the  passage  in 
§11,  where  he  claims  for  the  Theoretic  and  the  Imaginative  faculties 
"  their  true  place  for  the  intellectual  lens  and  moral  retina  by  which 
and  on  which  our  informing  thoughts  are  concentrated  and  repre- 
sented."] 
''Intellectual  lens,  and  moral  retina" — the  lens  faithfully  and  fiir  col- 
lecting,  the   retina  faithfully  and    inwardly    receiving.      I   cannot    better 
the  expression.'    The  full  meaning  I  will  endeavour  to  show  you  in  next 
lecture. 


LECTUBJE  III* 

[Ruskin  notes  the  subject  of  this  lecture  as  **  Language  of  Unto 

ihit  Lcut,'*     He  began  with  reading  a  celebrated  passage  from  The 

Seven  Lamps  (ch.  vi.  §  1,  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  221-224),  and  recalled  the 

pains  which  he  took  over  the  alliterations  in  ''Those  ever  springing 

flowers    and    ever    flowing    streams    had    been  dyed   by  the    deep 

colours,"  and  so  forth.     He  now  wrote,  he  said,  in  a  different  style, 

and  "people  don't  like  my  present  style."] 

19.  The  explanation  of  the  difference  is  a  very  essential  part  of  my 

work  here;  for  the  art  of  language  is  certainly  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and 

many  of  my  readers,  I  observe,  suppose  I  know  no  other,  but  at  least  most 

of  them  credit  me  with  that. 

Now  all  that  I  know  about  language,  in  a  way  so  sure  that  I  care  to 
tell  you  it,  was  written,  in  the  third  of  my  ttiaugund  lectures,  as  accurately 
as  I  could  write  it;  and  as  this  course  is  not  to  tell  you  new  things,  but 


Bee  below,  pp.  523  ssq,'] 
See  John  i.  5.] 

^mpwe  Lsetures  en  AH,  %  46  (YoL  XX.  p.  65). 
^Delivered  on  November  10.] 
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to  resume  what  I  wish  you  most  to  remember,  I  will  read  you  that  passage 
for  the  second  time,  it  being  now  seven  years,  and  more,  since  I  read  it 
first. 

[Lechireg  an  AH,  §  70  (Vol.  XX.  p.  76),  the  passage  in  which 

Virgil  and  Pope  are  cited  as  ^  two  great  masters  of  the  absolute  art 

of  language."      In  reading  it,  Ruskin  remarked  that  "Tennyson  is 

really  Virgil's  match  in  voice  but  has  not  his  compass,  and  therefore 

does  not  wear  his  gold  so  lightly — ^it  loads  him  a  little."] 

20.  "  Masters  of  the  art  of  language,"  but  their  art  is  always  manifest. 

Now  whenever  art  is  visible  there  is  a  trace  of  insincerity,  a  certain  degree 

of  coldness.    When  there  is  perfect  sincerity,  the  art,  however  magnificent, 

is  never  visible — the  passion  and  the  truth  hide  it.     The  drawing  of  the 

Greta  and  Tees,  for  instance,  of  Turner — my  best — it  looks  as  if  anybody 

could  have  done  it.^     And  in  the  best  writing  it  will  seem  to  you  as  if, 

whether   it   speak  of  little  things  or   great,  it  couldn't  have  been  said 

any  other  way. 

SI.  Now  the  intense  fault  of  all  my  early  writing  is  that  you  know  in 
a  moment  it  is  my  writing ;  it  has  always  the  taste  of  me  in  it  But  that 
is  the  weakness  of  me,  or  the  insincerity.  As  I  advance  in  life,  and  get 
more  steady  and  more  true,  you  don't  see  the  manner  so  distinctly,  but 
you  will  see  the  matter  fiir  more. 

Now  I  will  read  you  two  very  short  but  quite  characteristic  passages, 

fifteen   years   apart,    for    the  one   of  which,    at   the    time,    I  was    much 

applauded ;  the  second,  nobody,  that  ever  I  heard  of  yet,  cares  about : — 

''  He  who  has  once  stood  beside  the  grave,  to  look  upon  the  com* 

panionship  which  has  been  for  ever  dosed,  feeling  how  important 

there  are  the  wild  love  and  the  keen  sorrow,  to  give  one  instant's 

pleasure  to  the  pulseless  heart,  or  atone  in  the  lowest  measure  to 

the  departed  spirit  for  the  hour  of  unkindness,  will  scarcely  for  the 

future  incur  that  debt  to  the  heart,  which  can  only  be  discharged 

to  the  dust"« 

22.  Now,  that  is  a  true  saying,  and  in  the  measure  of  me  at  that  day  a 
sincere  one.  But  with  my  present  knowledge  of  literature  I  could  tell  in 
an  instant  that  the  person  who  wrote  that  never  had  to  stood  betide  the  dead, 
I  could  be  perfectly  sure  of  it,  for  two  reasons — the  first,  that  there  was 
in  the  passage  feeling,  and  the  melody  that  comes  of  feeling,  enough  to 
show  that  the  writer  was  capable  of  deep  passion;  and  the  second,  that 
being  so  capable,  if  he  had  ever  stood  beside  his  dead  l^efore  it  was  buried 
out  of  his  sight,  he  would  never,  in  speaking  of  the  time,  have  studied  how 
to  put  three  cTs  one  after  another  in  debt,  discharged,  and  duet. 

23.  Next,  I  will  read  you  the  passage  nobody  has  cared  about,  but 
which  one  day  many  will  assuredly  come  to  read  with  care,  the  last  pars- 
graph,  namely,  of  that  central  book  of  my  life : — 

*'  And  if,  on  due  and  honest  thought  over  these  things,  it  seems 
that  the  kind  of  existence  to  which  men  are  now  summoned  by 
every  plea  of  pity  and  claim  of  right,  may,  for  some  time  at  least,  not 
be  a  luxurious  one; — consider  whether,  even  supposing  it  gniltlesi, 
luxury  would  be  desired  by  any  of  us,  if  we  saw  clearly  at  our  sides 

1  [No.  2  in  the  Standard  Series  (Vol.  XXL  p.  11,  and  Plate  XXV.).] 
*  [Modem  Ptiinters,  vol  i.  pt.  i.  see.  i.  eh.  L  §  6  (VoL  III.  p.  86).] 
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the  sufiering  which  accompanies  it  in  the  world.     Luxury  is  indeed 

possible  in  the  future — ^innocent  and  exquisite;  luxury  for  all,  and 

by  the  help  of  all;    but  luxury 'at   present  can  only  be  enjoyed 

by  the  ignorant;  the  cruellest  man  living  could  not  sit  at  his  feast, 

unless  he  sat  blindfold.     Raise  the  veil  boldly;  fiice  the  light;  and 

if,  as  yet,  the  light  of  the  eye  can  only  be  through  tean,  and  the 

light  of  the  body  through  sackcloth,  go  thou  forth  weeping,  bearing 

precious  seed,  until  the  time  come,  and  the  kingdom,  when  Christ's 

gift  of  bread,  and   bequest  of  peace,  shall  be   'Unto  this  last   as 

unto  thee ' ;  and  when,  for  earth's  severed  multitudes  of  the  wicked 

and  the  weary,  there  shall  be  holier  reconciliation  than  that  of  the 

narrow   home,   and   calm    economy,  where   the   Wicked   cease — not 

from  trouble,  but  from  troubling — and  the  Weary  are  at  rest"  ^ 

Now,  first,  that  passage  is  better  than  the  other  because  there's  not 

any  art  of  an  impudently  visible  kind,  and  not  a  word  which,  as  far  as  I 

know,  you  could  put  another  for,  without  loss  to  the  sense.     It  is  true  that 

plea  and  pify  both  begin  with  p,  but  plea  is  the  right  word,  and  there  is  no 

other  which  is  in  full  and  clear  opposition  to  clam. 

But  there  is  still  affectation  in  the  passage — ^the  affectation  of  concise- 
ness. Were  I  writing  it  now  I  should  throw  it  looser,  and  ^M^^*^  ^^^ 
and  there,  getting  intelligibility  at  the  cost  of  concentration.  Thus  when 
Isay— 

''Luxury  is  possible  in  the  future — innocent  and  exquisite — 
luxury  for  all  and  by  the  help  of  all " — 
that's  a  remains  of  my  old  bad  trick  of  putting  my  words  in  braces,  like 
game,  neck  to  neck,  and  leaving  the  reader  to  untie  them.     Hear  how  I 
should  put  the  same  sentence  now: — 

''Luxury  is  indeed   possible    in   the  future — innocent,   because 
granted  to  the  need  of  all ;  and  exquisite,  because  perfected  by  the 
aid  of  all." 
You  see  it  has  gained  a  little  in  melody  in  being  put  right,  and  gained 
a  great  deal  in  clearness. 

Then  another  and  worse  flaw  in  this  passage  is  that  there  is  a  moment's 
incontinence  in  it — ^loss  of  self-command,  and  with  that,  of  truth.  "The 
cruellest  man  living  could  not  sit  at  his  feast,  unless  he  sate  blindfold." 
That  is  not  true.  There  are  persons  cruel  enough  to  eat  their  dinners 
whatever  they  see,  but  not  many ;  and  you  may  generally  give  such  lively 
speakers  as  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  at  the  Manchester  banquet  the  other 
day,  the  full  credit  of  not  seeing  much.' 

S4.  But  putting  by  these  remains  of  the  errors  of  my  old  manner,  this 
writing  of  my  central  life  is  in  all  serious  ways  as  good  as  I  can  do,  and 
it  contained  at  once  the  substance  of  all  that  I  have  had  since  to  say.  And 
it  is  good  chiefly  in  this,  that  being  most  earnest  in  itself,  it  will  teach 

i  [Unto  m$  LaH,  §  8^  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  114).] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  a  speech  at  a  banouet  held  at  Manchester,  to  celebrate 
the  opening  of  the  new  Town  Hall,  on  SeptemW  13, 1877.    Bishou  Eraser  criticised 

aiieen  Victoria  very  sharply  tot  not  coming  to  Manchester,  ana  threatened  that 
e  might  live  to  regret  tne  day.  This  lively  speech  was  the  subject  of  much 
comment  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time.  Ruskin  seldom  missed  an  opportunity  of 
girding  at  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  not  on  personal  grounds,  but  as  the  head  of 
a  commercial  diocese :  see  Pon  Clamgera,  Letters  10  and  84] 
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you  to  reeognise  with  greater  deamess  the  truth  of  noble  words.  Yoa 
might  read  the  passage  in  Job,  with  which  it  concludes,  again  and  again 
and  jet  lose  the  full  meaning  of  it  in  its  pathos :  unless  jou  were  brought 
to  some  attentive  pause,  you  might  read  it  like  a  mere  chant  or  dirge — 
''  For  now  should  I  have  lain  still  and  been  quiet,  I  should  have 
slept:  then  had  I  been  at  rest 

"  With  kings  and  counsellors  of  the  earth,  which  built  desolate 
places  for  themselves; 

"Or  with  princes  that  had  gold,  who  filled  their  houses  with 
silver: 

"Or  as  an  hidden  untimely  birth  I  had  not  been;  as  in&nts 
which  never  saw  light. 

"There  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling;  and  there  the  weary 
be  at  rest." 
But  now  read,  and  think  of  it — 

"I  should  have  slept:  then  had  I  been  at  rest"^ 
With  kings  and  counsellors  of  the  earth,  which  built  desolate  places 
for  themselves;  desolate  great  palaces  on  the  heath,  where  the  cottage 
has  been  swept  away ;  great  palaces  in  the  dty,  whose  crimes  are  the  seed 
of  death.  Or  vrith  princes  that  had  gold,  Uiat  filled  their  houses  with 
silver.  Or  as  an  hidden  untimely  birth  I  had  not  been,  they  and  their 
wealth  also,  no  more.  For  there  the  vncked-— cessaverunt  a  tumultu — 
have  ceased  from  their  raging;  and  there  the  weary — 04  KOfiivrti^ — are  at 
rest. 

25.  Now  in  my  next  lecture  I  hope  to  show  you  a  still  greater  dif- 
ference between  the  second  and  the  third  method  and  meaning  of  my 
work  than  between  the  first  and  second;  but  to-day  I  will  endeavour  to 
apply  what  we  have  been  sajring  to  greater  work  than  any  of  mine. 

I  have  told  you  that  great  work  never  showed  its  art  The  greatest 
of  all  becomes  unconscious  of  it  in  its  ease.  I  have  brought  you  to  look 
at  to-day  two  pieces  of  art — Carpacdo  and  Walter  Scott 

[The  Scott  was  a  manuscript  of  one  of  the  Waverley  Novels^ 
remarkable  for  its  freedom  from  correction.  The  remainder  of  the 
lecture  was  a  discourse  on  Carpaccio's  pictures  of  St  Ursula  (see 
St.  Mail's  Rest).] 

LECTURE  IV  » 

[Ruskin  notes  the  subject  of  this  lecture  as  ''Contents  of  Umlo 
this  Last,"  and  began  with  recalling  the  passage  read  at  the  last 
lecture,  §  2S.] 

26.  "Luxury,  innocent  and  exquisite— luxury  for  all,  and  by  the  help 
of  all,"  expanded  into 

"  Luxury,  innocent,  because  granted  to  the  need  of  all ;  and  exquisite, 
because  perfected  by  their  aid." 

Now  you  might  at  first  think  I  was  wrong  in  speaking  of  luxury  as 
of  universal  necessity. 

1  [Job  ill.  ia-17.] 

*  'Homeric  word  for  the  desd,  those  who  have  done  their  work.] 

'  [Delivered  on  November  13.] 
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li  Not  80.     All   men   have  need  of  it — the  poor  as  the  rich — and  need 

I  of  it  in  five  orders  or  heights — 

^  1.  Luxury  in  exercise. 

.  2.  Luxury  in  food. 

I  8.  Luxury  in  dress. 

4.  Luxury  in  hearing. 
^  5.  Luxury  in  seeing. 

(L)  Luxury  in  exercise^  and  fully  in  labour  and  rest.     That  is  to  say, 
^  in  healthy   provocation  of  the   freedom  of  our  limbs  and   healthy  repose, 

such  as  lying  down  after  a  long  walk  in  clean  sheets  and  lavender,  and  in 
u  a  house  where  one  likes  to  be. 

(2.)  Luxury  in  food.     That  you  should  have  good  bread,  fruit,  butter, 
.  meat,  and  ¥dne,  and  be  able  to  taste  all  these. 

To  be  able  properly   to  taste  strawberries  and   cream  is  a  virtue,  and 

therefore  a  necessity.     You  are  not  perfectly  human  unless  you  know  the 

full  luxury  of  that.     Most  people  gobble  them,  like  pigs  or  blackbirds, 
u  (S.)  Luxury   in  dress.     The  pleasure   of  feeling  that   one  is   well  and 

>  rightly  dressed,  and  that  people  like  to  look  at  us.     It  is  a  beautifully 

delicate  luxuiy  this,  chiefly  the  privilege  and  virtue  of  women ;  it  is  quite 
^  wonderful  what  an  immense  quantity  of  quite  celestial  pleasure  a  nice  girl 

will  get  out  of  a  pretty  dress. 
.  (4.)  Luxury  in  hearing,  which  is  both  of  music  and  literature  and  the 

'  things  they  relate,  and  on  which  I  need  not  expatiate.     And 

^  (5.)  Luxury  in  seeing,   or  in  intellectual   painting    and    the   things   it 

relates.     Both  these  two  last  luxuries  are  of  course  nobler  than  the  others ; 

but  the  luxury  of  sight  is  of  course  the  most  extended  and  has  the  nobler 
'  sphere,  for  there  is  this  great  difference  between  music  and  painting,  that 

^  while   God   leaves  us  in  the  earth  for  the  most  part  to  sing  for  ourselves, 

He  Himself  paints  for  us. 
^  27.  Now  these  luxuries  are,  I  meant  to  say  in  this  closing  paragraph  of 

Unto  this  Lait,  to  be  granted  to  all  and  perfected  by  all.     We  are  to  let 

the  mill  girl  have  the  joy  of  exercise  and  the  sweetness  of  rest.     We  are 
f  to  give  wholesome  bread,  milk,  and  fruit  to  the  labouring  man's  children, 

I  pretty  dress  to   his  wife  and  daughters;  but,  above  all,  we  are  to   give 

the  luxury  of  hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  the  luxury  of  sight  to  the  bUnd. 

For  these,  understood  as  they  are  spoken — in  the  spirit,  not  in  the  letter — 

are  indeed  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound.^ 

28.  I   must  not  generalize    fsurther  to-day,    but  come  at    once   to   my 
special  point,  that  as  the  colleges  of  this  University  were  founded  to  bring 

i  the  music  of  the  Word  of  God  to  the  ears  of  the  youth  of  England,  so 

I  the  museum  of  this  University  was  founded  to  bring  the  light  and  beauty 

and  life  of  the  works  of  God  to  their  eyes. 

Instead  of  which,  whUe  its  whole  space  would  not  be  enough  to  show 
the  twentieth  part  of  what  it  ought  to  show  of  the  life  of  this  world, 

I  half  of  that  narrow  space  is  given  to  display,  and  recommend  to  contem- 

plation, the  Devil's  working  in  it  through  disease,  and  his  triumph  over 

,  it  in  death. 

29.  And  here  some  of  you  wiU  be  eager  to  cry  out  against  me  for  my 

'  [Isaiah  Ixi.  1.] 
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diicourtesy,  more    for  my  theology,  aad  perhepe   more  still    for  my  bed 
taste. 

Let  me  briefly  answer  these  three  counts. 

I  know  positively  that  everything  done  in  this  museum^  has  been 
planned  as  conscientiously  and  executed  as  fiiithfuily  as  ever  w<Nrk  was  by 
man.  But  precisely  as  I  should  ask  Professor  RoUeston'  to  express  clearly 
and  in  public,  if  needful,  anything  in  my  work  which,  without  my  conceiv- 
ing it,  paralysed  his,  so  I  believe  he  will  not  think  it  other  than  dutiful  in 
me  to  say  in  public,  because  I  think  it  needful,  why  his  work,  without 
his  meaning  it,  paralyses  mine. 

That  is  my  answer  to  the  count  of  discourtesy. 

80.  To  any  inculpation  of  my  theology,  I  reply  that  it  is  antiquated, 
but  I  have  seen  no  reason  hitherto,  and  see  less  and  less  reason  every  day 
of  my  life,  to  doubt  it. 

SI,  And  to  the  third  count  against  my  taste  in  that  I  prefer  seeing  an 
animal  with  its  flesh  and  skin  on  it  to  seeing  only  its  bones,  and  that 
whereas  modem  men  of  science  declare  a  skeleton  to  be  a  beaatifiil 
thing,  and  that  it  should  be  put  on  the  chimney-piece  of  the  house, 
I  say  that  it  is  an  ugly  thing,  and  should  be  kept  in  the  cupboard  of 
the  house,  if  it  can't  be  put  out  of  it  altogether.  To  this  plea  against 
my  taste,  I  answer  that  whatever  may  be  said  of  me  and  my  fine-spun 
sentiments,  I  appeal  finally  always  to  jHractical  common-sense;  and  the 
truth  of  human  feeling  may  be  ascertained  at  once  by  any  of  you  who 
will  ask  the  young  lady,  whose  judgment  he  most  values,  to  wear  for 
his  sake  a  bird's  skeleton  in  her  hat  instead  of  its  skin,  and  see  what  she 
will  reply. 

32.  Not  that  even  wearing  its  skin  in  her  hat  is  a  piece  either  of  good 
taste  or  good  morals;  but  as  I  have  already  gone  the  length,  in  Fan 
Clavigera,  of  calling  the  young  ladies  of  the  period,  in  this  partieubur,  dis- 
gusting little  savages,*  I  will  say  no  more  to-day,  except  that  the  im- 
morality of  such  custom  is  not  in  the  cruelty  of  it  only,  but  in  the  piide 
The  squire's  daughter  thinks  she  looks  more  like  one  with  a  kingfisher  or 
a  cockatoo  in  her  cap,  which  a  poor  girl  cannot  get  killed  for  her.  Now 
the  squire's  daughter  and  the  duke's,  when  it  is  time  for  them  to  show 
their  state,  rightly  wear  their  chaplet  of  pearl  or  their  coronet  of  gold; 
but  in  daily  life  their  duty  is  to  show  what  grace  and  fitness  can  do  in 
dress  which  may  be  exemplaiy  to  all,  and  teach  th^  peasant  girl  how  she 
may  be  beautiful,  honourable,  and  majestic,  with  only  a  riband  to  bind  her 
hair,  or  a  fern  leaf  to  wreathe  in  it. 

S3,  Howsoever,  the  debate  between  the  anatomy  of  the  bird  and  its 
plumage,  for  subject  of  pleasurable  sight,  would  be  closed  in  the  wasmtx 
to  that  one  question,  and  the  real  usefulnees  of  a  museum  may  always  be 
ascertained  by  the  verdict  of  its  simple  and  above  all,  its  youthful  visitors, 
or  even  its  childish  ones.  With  respect  to  whom,  I  will  now  ask  leave  to 
read  to  you — beginning,  however,  a  little  way  back  from  the  point  at  issue 
— the  close  of  my  lecture  just  given  in  Kendal,  which  related  especiaUy  to 

^  [In  the  theatre  of  which  the  lectures  were  given.] 
*  [See  above,  Ariadne  FhrenHna^  §  111,  p.  366.] 
'  [See  Fors  Clavigera,  Letter  64.] 
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the   need   of  giving  scientifie  teaching  in    plaia  language^  and  scientific 

attention  to  plain  tilings. 

[The  passage  heie  read  was  afterwards  printed,  with  some  cur- 
tailment, in  DeucalioH,  i.  ch.  xii.  ("  Yewdale  and  its  Streamlets  ").  The 
additional  passages  are,  in  this  edition,  added  in  footnotes  to  that 
book.     The  last  words  of  the  passage  are : — 

''The  spirit  of  God  is  around  you  in  the  air  that  you  breathe; 
His  glory  is  in  the  light  that  you  see;  and  in  the  fniitfulness  of 
the  earth,  and  the  joy  of  its  creatures.  He  has  written  £or  you  day 
by  day  His  revelation,  as  He  has  granted  you  day  by  day  your  daily 
bread/'] 

34.  ''  The  joy  of  its  creatures."  I  was  watching  only  the  other  day  out 
of  my  study  window  a  couple  of  squirrels  building  their  nest  in  one  of  my 
fir  trees,  and  thinking.  What  a  Cluristmas-tree  that  would  be,  if  the  little 
people  of  it  also  could  be  seen  and  their  architecture.  How  much  might 
be  done  in  illustrating  and  explaining  the  habits  of  animals  in  a  museum 
we  have  scarcely  yet  any  idea,  for  Siough  there  are  some  admirably  set 
up  at  the  British  Museum,  I  hear  more  and  more  scorn  expressed  there 
of  their  stuffed  animals.^ 

35.  And  the  real  root  of  all  this  mischief  is  our  confusing  the  office  of 
the  keeper  of  a  museum  with  the  occupation  and  function  of  a  leader  in 
science.  The  mistake  is  just  as  mischievous  to  the  man  of  science  tm  it 
is  to  the  public*  The  good-nature  of  Professor  Owen^  opens  his  study 
door  at  the  end  of  the  mineral  gallery  to  me  at  a  word;  but  what  per- 
petual harm  and  shortcoming  must  not  his  condescension  in  doing  so 
cause  to  his  own  work.  How  much  better  for  him  to  be  undisturbed  on 
Richmond  Hill,  or  unfettered  upon  the  Andes;  and  for  me  to  be  able  to 
get  at  some  commonplace  person  who  can  tell  me  where  to  find  what  I 
want  in  the  cases,  explain  to  me  the  simple  matters  which  are  all  I  want 
to  know,  without  overpowering  me  with  an  agony  of  remorse  at  wasting 
his  time,  and  who  will  take  his  tiny,  proper,  and  patient  pride  neither 
in  making  discoveries  nor  writing  books,  but  in  not  allowing  a  grain  of 
dust  to  soil  the  tip  of  a  feather. 

36.  The  outcry  against  stuffed  animals  is  all  owing  to  our  not  having 
quiet  force  enough  of  this  kind,  and  to  the  perpetually  forgetting  the 
eternal  adage  of  Hesiod,  ''the  half  is  better  than  the  whole." >  Shylock, 
prising  his  love's  ring,  takes  the  Jew's  view  of  extended  value,  and  would 
not  have  given  it  for  a  wilderness  of  monkeys;^  it  is  only  in  the  Jew's 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  value  that  we  make  our  museum  a  wilderness 
of  all  the  beasts  on  the  earth.  Show  the  perfect  forms  and  natures  of  a 
few,  and  these  especially  the  few  which  we  have  a  chance  of  seeing  alive 
aftcnrwards,  and  put  the  whole  management  under  the  authority  of  men 
who  love  beasts,  and  if  possible  love  them  better  than  they  do  them- 
selves. 

^  [At  this  time,  it  should  be  remembered,  the  National  History  collections  (now 
trsnsierred  to  a  spacious  Museum  of  their  own  at  South  KeDsington)  were  still  at 


*  [For  other  references,  see  Vol.  VHI.  p.  72,  and  Vol  XIIL  p.  118.] 

*  [WorkM  and  Dajft,  40:  compare  Vol  XYII.  p.  114  a.] 
«  tAct  iii.  sc.  1.] 
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37.  Of  all  the  tragic  losses  of  faculty  which  have  occurred  to  my  know- 
ledge in  recent  times,  those  of  the  genius  of  Bewick^  and  of  the  intense 
energy  and  naturalist  power  of  Edwanls  of  InvemesSj^  are  the  most  bitteriy 
tragical. 

You  throw  these  men  away,  nay,  worse,  trample  them  down  like  dirt, 
you  hinder  and  imprison  your  educated  discoverer,  and  you  encumber  your 
galleries  with  dusty  wreck  of  what  twenty  men's  lives  would  not  be  long 
enough  to  look  at,  to  entertain  a  tired  workman  on  his  Sunday  afternoon, 
or  a  schoolboy  on  his  holiday  morning. 

Why,  I  would  undertake  to  set  up  a  room  for  them,  if  I  had  Bewick 
or  Edwards  to  help  me,  with  two  or  three  rats  and  mice,  and  the  leavings 
of  his  day's  sale  at  the  nearest  poulterer's,  which  should  do  more  for 
essential  J  education  than  the  confdsed  pillage  of  the  continents  of  the 
world. 

38.  Rats  and  mice,  I  say,  and  not  in  the  careless  passionateness  of  old 
days,  but  the  deliberate  accuracy  with  which  I  chastise  every  word  written 
for  utterance  here.  Did  you  ever  see  a  water-rat  swim  in  clear  water, 
and  not  want  to  see  him  do  it  again,  nor  wonder  how  he  did  it?  Did 
you  ever  see  a  field-mouse  balance  itself  on  a  stalk  of  wheat,  above  its 
nest?  All  the  gymnasiums  in  London  will  show  you  nothing  so  beautifuL 
You  know  the  taste  of  plovers'  eggs;  do  you  know  the  structure  of  a 
plover's  crest  ?  You  know  the  flavour  of  a  partridge  wing,  but  until  I  had 
written  two  folio  pages  of  close  notes  on  the  texture  of  its  feathers  the 
other  day,*  I  had  myself  no  notion  how  their  pattern  was  made.  Leavings 
of  the  poulterer's  sale,  said  I  ?  Why,  I  could  fill  all  this  museum  with 
studies  of  a  duck|  and  drake,  and  a  hen  and  chickens,  and  it  should  be 
more  educationally  useful  than  it  is  now. 


LECTURE  V* 

[Ruskin  notes  the  subject  of  this  lecture  as  '^  Against   Bones," 
and  he  began  vrith  the  following  points : — 

"  To  separate  research  from  education.     It  may  be  *  shared,  as 
an  indulgence.     Analyse  a  new  mineral,  describe  that  new   flower, 
etc.      But  the   work  of   the   University,  to    teach  what  it  securely 
known  in  a  way  that  shall  form  character."     The  MS.   then   con- 
tinues : — '\ 
S9>  I  should  like  to  see    two  universities,  one    occupied  in  digesting 
all  that  was  new,  and  the  other  in  usefully  and  morally  communicating 
all  that  was  old.     I  pass  these  by — the  mingling  of  research  with  education 
— as  a  mere  accidental  furor  and  calamity  of  the  time,  and  I   find   fimlt 
with  our  museum,  not  at  all  as  an  insufficient  means  of  investigation,  for 
that  it  has  no  business  to  be  at  all,  but  I  find  fiiult  with  it  only  as  not  a 
sufficient  means  of  presentation  of  our  possessed  knowledge. 


|See  above,  pp.  436,  466.1 

'Compare  Fon  Oktwgeray  Letter  76.  ] 

[Printed  in  ch.  vi.  of  the  Xatot  qf  Fftoie:  see  Vol.  XV.  pi^Z^^^^^eq.] 

[Delivered  on  November  16.] 
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40.  Now  when  at  the  close  of  last  lecture  I  said  that  I  could  fill  it, 
if  I  had  Bewick  and  Edwards  to  help  me^  with  no  more  material  than  a 
few  ratskins  and  catskins  and  a  tomtit  or  so,  perhaps  you  thought  that  I 
was  going  directly  against  the  aphorism  of  Pope's  I  had  just  quoted,^  that 
''A  little  knowledge  was  a  dangerous  thing/'  and  you  would  fain  have 
answered  me  on  the  instant  that  you  did  not  want  your  museum,  whether 
it  could  be  done  amusingly  or  not,  to  be  filled  only  with  ratskins  and 
catskins. 

To  which  objection,  formed  as  I  knew  it  must  be  in  your  minds,  I 
atf^empted  no  reply  at  the  close  of  my  last  lecture,  though  I  had  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  spare.  For  the  reply  will  take  me  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  make,  and  will  involve  considerations  which,  I  fain  hope,  [will 
take  you]  more  than  a  few  quarters  of  an  hour  to  weigh. 

41.  When  Pope  wrote,  ''A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  he 
did  not  mean  that  the  knowledge  of  a  few  things  was  dangerous,  when 
compared  with  the  knowledge  of  many,  but  that  the  perfect  knowledge 
of  no  matter  how  few  or  how  small  was  better  than  the  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  no  matter  how  many  or  how  great.  And  that  the  more,  because 
perfect  knowledge  can  always  be  had  of  a  thing  which  it  is  our  duty  to 
know,  and  for  the  most  part  only  an  imperfect  knowledge  be  had  of  things 
with  which  we  have  no  business.  So  that  the  perfect  knowledge  is 
usuaUy  the  sign  of  a  man's  having  studied  what  he  ought,  and  the  im- 
perfect, of  his  having  studied  just  what  he  took  a  fancy  to.  Against 
which  far-sought  and  necessarily  shallow  knowledge  I  warned  my  Kendal 
pupils,  chiefly  because  it  provoked  waste  of  time  in  pursuit,  and  of  brains 
in  speculation,  and  recommended  them,  as  I  most  strongly  recommend  you, 
the  study  of  those  things  only  respecting  which  speculation  may  rapidly 
and  finally  be  ended  by  experiment. 

42.  For  instance,  and  it  is  one  I  have  often  given,'  the  brains  and  the 
temper  of  the  geologists  of  Europe  have  been  spent — ^to  what  extent  you 
know  better  than  I — for  the  last  half  century  in  the  debate  whether  the 
world  was  made  by  fire  or  water,  and  whether  the  pot  it  was  stewed  in, 
or  the  oven  it  was  baked  in,  were  five  thousand  or  five  millions  of  ages  in 
the  firing. 

And  at  the  end  of  all  those  disputes  which  remain  still  undecided,  here 
is  a  little  pebble  in  my  hand,  the  commonest  at  once  and  the  prettiest 
sort  of  pebble,  which  the  Scottish  sea  makes  its  beach  of,  and  the  Scottish 
maid  her  brooch. 

And  there  is  not  a  geologist  in  the  world  nor  a  chemist,  not  one  of 
you,  the  wisest  sitting  here,  who  knows  anything  whatever  about  it  and 
the  two  stones  in  my  hand. 

[At  this  point  Ruskin  read  a  passage  from  the  fourth  volume  of 
Modem  Painters  (ch.  xii.  §  l6:  ''The  geologist  plunges  into  vague 
suppositions  and  fantastic  theories.  .  .  .  Truly  the  cloud  lies  dark 
upon  us  here!"):  see  Vol.  VI.  pp.  186,  187.] 

43.  But  now  I  pass  to  a  more  important  point.  If  the  soientlAo  men 
are  guilty  in  wasting  their  own  time,   how  much  more  in  wasting  ourfl» 

1  [Quoted  in  the  conrsa  of  the  passage  (see  above,  g  3D)  now  prinUd  in  IkuooHi^n. 
>  [See,  for  instance,  Uctuf$  on  AH,  fi  108  (Vol  XX.  p.  102.] 
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the  busy  in  other  ways,  who  can  ooly  gather  up  the  crumbs  that  fidl 
from  their  doubtfully  rapped  and  aerially  mobile  tables.  I  don't  nibble 
much  myself  at  those  feebly  nourishing  doles,  but  I  hear,  and  have  heaid 
from  time  to  time  for  these  last  thirty  years,  of  a  mighty  hubbub  about 
spots  in  the  sun.  I  don't  see  any  spots  in  the  sun,  and  I  don't  want  to; 
neither  did  Turner,  and  he  knew  as  much  about  the  sun  as  maj  aenre 
most  of  us.  However,  I  take  it  on  scientific  report  that  spots  there  are, 
and  you  have  been  peering  at  them  and  talking  about  them  these  thirty 
years,  you  scientific  people,  and  telling  anybody  who  would  listen  to  you 
that  they  were  holes  in  the  sun's  atmosphere.  I  saw  only  the  other  day 
that  you  had  just  found  out,  or  think  you  have  found  out,  that  they  are 
nothing  of  the  sort  I  never  cared  what  you  said  they  were  then,  and  I 
don't  care  what  you  say  they  are  now ;  but  I  observe  that  after  your  thirty 
years  of  vain  chatter,  you  have  got  at  last  at  the  germ  of  one  useful  obser-^ 
vation,  which  needed  no  chatter,  but  only  work,  namely,  the  periodicity  of 
these  spots  and  their  connection  with  drought,  and  therefore  with  fiunine.^ 
And  I  have  no  doubt  the  only  use  that  will  be  made  of  that  scientific 
information  by  the  practical  world  will  be  according  to  the  principles  of 
modem  political  economy;  namely,  that  no  government  shall  ever  lay  up 
com  like  Joseph  before  the  famine  comes,  though  you  prophesy  without 
dreams — so  wise  you  are  now — because  to  lay  up  com  providentially  would 
be  to  interfere  with  trade.  But  your  rich  men  will  buy  up  all  the  com 
every  tenth  year  for  themselves,  sell  it  at  funine  prices  in  the  eleventh, 
and  if  any  be  left,  bum  it  for  fuel  in  Yankee  locomotives.' 

44.  So  much  of  profit,  of  loss,  and  of  moral  benefit  I  admit  you  may 
get  out  of  your  spots  on  the  sun.  In  the  meantime,  since  it  is  only  lai^ 
year  that  you  profess  to  have  learned  anything  about  them  trustworthy, 
you  will  pardon  me  for  my  conviction  that  if  your  thirty  years'  investiga- 
tions had  been  employed  instead  on  the  spots  of  a  partridge  feather,  your 
work  might  have  been  quite  as  entertaining  to  yourselves,  much  less  ex- 
pensive to  the  country,  and  much  more  usefol  to  these  lazily  sporting  lads 
here,  who  are  being  taught  to  kill  game  in  battues,  and  to  think  a  garden 
party  dull,  unless  there  be  promise  held  forth  in  a  comer  of  the  card  of 
pigeon  shooting. 

I  say  these  lazily  sporting  lads,  too  sorrowfully,  in  spite  of  all  the  fuss 
and  foaming  at  the  mouth  along  the  river.  All  that  fury  is  the  fury  of 
ambition,  not  the  exultation  of  play;  and  to  the  same  ignoble  cause  is 
owing  the  destruction  of  the  loveliest  scenes  in  the  Alps  no  less  than  of 
the  peace  of  Isis.  How  far  your  vanities  have  destroyed  them  for  others 
I  will  not  attempt  to  tell  you  to-day,  but  only  how  far  they  destroy  them 
for  yourselves. 

45.  Note  this  first,  and  solemnly.  Ambition  is  continually  in  these 
days  spoken  of  as  of  two  kinds,  laudable  and  unlaudable.  But  I  tell  yon, 
with  all  force  of  soul  that  is  in  me,  there  is  no  laudable  ambition.     There 

^  [The  specuIationB  of  Stanley  Jevons  on  this  subject  were  at  the  time  beginning 
to  be  published  :  see  the  collection  of  his  detached  papers,  entitled  InvetttgaHmu  ta 
Currency  and  Finanoe,  pp.  194  seq."] 

s  [A    prophecy   partly   falfilled   in  some  ''comers"    in   wheat   attempted   in 

America.] 
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is  no  manner  nor  degree  of  ambition  that   is  not  both  folly  and  erime. 
The  love  of  praise  is  noble  .  .  . 

[Here  the  MS.  breaks  off.    Ruskin  read  perhaps  some  passages 

from  the  concluding  chapters  of  Modem  Painters,  ch.  xi.  §g  19  ^• 

and  ch.  xii.  §  20  (Vol.  VII.  pp.  426,  459).] 


LECTURE  VI  ^ 

46.  Some  years  ago  I  remember  reading  with  contempt — which  I  was 
forced  to  conceal,  because  everybody  called  me  a  monster  for  experiencing 
it — of  the  grief  felt  by  an  Eastern  traveller  struck  by  &ta1  illness,  not  that 
he  was  leaving  this  pleasant  world,  but  that  he  should  never  finish  his 
book.* 

I  never  cared  enough  for  any  of  my  books,  or  drawings  either,  to  finish 
them  at  all,  and  should  certainly  never  have  finished  Modem  Painiers  if 
my  father  had  not  made  me.'  But  I  do  think  the  book  I  should  now  like 
to  begin,  after  about  ten  years'  preparatory  study,  and  to  take  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  to  write,  would  have  been  really  a  good  one,  though 
not  big,  and  its  loss  to  the  world  in  general  I  feel  to  be  one  of  which  the 
world  in  general  will  never  appreciate  the  gravity. 

Since,  however,  I  can't — though  it  is  veiy  odd  to  me  that  I  can't  do 
what  I  should  like  to  do  in  the  matter,  and  what  would  be  really  so 
desirable  for  posterity — I  am  now  going  to  do  what  is  permitted  me  in 
gathering  together  what  I  have  done,  such  as  it  is,  from  the  places  where 
I  had  thrown  it  down  disgusted,  and  fitting  and  riveting  it  into  such 
whole  shape  as  I  can,  and  repainting  it  a  bit;  and  my  mind  is  that,  like 
Robinson  Crusoe's  pottery,  though  it's  none  of  the  daintiest,  yet  it  will 
hold  water. 

47.  Now,  therefore,  here  is  a  very  shabby  bit  of  work  of  mine — this 
museum,  namely — for  the  existence  of  which  in  such  form,  or  at  least  in 
such  manner,  I  am  virtually  answerable  and  will  answer,  so  far  as  either 
my  old  friend  and  scholar,  Mr.  Woodward,  or  I  myself,  had  our  way  with 
it,  or  were  permitted  by  fate  to  follow  our  way  through. 

I  little  thought  at  this  hour  to  see  it  still  unfinished,  but  how  fate 
stayed  the  hand  of  one  of  us  you  know,^  and  how  she  chilled  the  heart  of 
the  other  I  pray  you  once  for  all  to  hear  to-day,  as  I  told  it  when  I  never 
thought  to  concern  myself  with  art  in  England  more. 

[Here  Ruskin  read  from  the  lecture  delivered  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  Dublin,  1868,  now  printed  in  Sesame  and  UneSt 
§g  101  seq.  (Vol.  XVIII.  pp.   148  seq.),] 

48.  I  spoke  then,  and  had  only  a  right  to  speak  then,  of  my  personal 
discouragement,  not  of  what  I  knew  in  this  building  to  be  unworthy,  both 

^  ri>sliveTed  on  November  17.] 

'  [H.  T.  Buckle,  author  of  the  History  qf  OiviiiMoHon  (sss  above,  p.  A00)|  who  died 
at  Damascus.    The  incident  is  referred  to  in  Fors  Clavigsra,  Letter  80.  J 

*  [See  above,  §  13,  p.  611.] 

*  [Woodward,  the  architect,  died  before  the  building  was  finished  :  see  Vol.  XVI. 
p.  xlv.] 
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of  its  designers,  and  much  more  of  Oxford,  unworthy  in  that  it  was  a  first 
experiment  in  a  new  and  most  difficult  application  of  our  art,  and  undtf 
restrictions  which  were  as  inevitable  as  they  were  &tal,  and  of  which  it 
would  have  been  as  dishonourable  to  complain,  as  with  them  it  was  im- 
possible to  contend. 

Neither  in  this  lecture  of  '68  nor  in  what  I  wrote  together  with 
Dr.  Acland^  do  I  ever  intimate  that  our  failure,  so  far  as  it  is  a  fiulure, 
was  owing  to  any  adversity  other  than  the  general  conditions  of  the  time. 
And  so  long  as  there  was  any  memory  in  Oxford  of  the  adversity  which 
Dr.  Acland  and  I  had  to  face,  both  of  us — ^he  in  order  to  get  natural 
science  respected  in  the  schools,  and  I  to  get  natural  beauty  regarded 
in  the  walls  of  them — so  long  as  that  struggle  was  remembered  in  any 
of  its  true  circumstances,  there  was  not  only  no  cause  for  me  to  speak, 
but  it  would  have  been  indecorous  and  undutifal  in  me,  in  the  highest 
degree,  to  speak  of  any  special  discomfiture  that  I  had  suffered,  or  that  my 
cause  had  suffered,  in  the  allied  contest. 

4Q,  But  I  have  no  such  scruple  now.  The  difficulties  of  those  early 
days  are  known  to  few  of  you,  and  forgotten  for  the  most  part  by  those 
who  know  Dr.  Acland,  though  you,  sitting  here  by  his  help,^  little  think 
how  much  you  owe  to  him  of  whatever  you  are  able  now  within  these 
walls  to  see  or  to  hear.  Dr.  Acland  has  wholly  won  his  side  of  the  war, 
and  after  having  had  his  first  preparation  of  a  lion,  a  tiger,  or  unicorn^  I 
forget  which,  carried  bodily,  or  bonily,  by  force  out  of  his  little  Christ 
Church  Museum,  and  upset  out  of  its  maceratory  tub  into  St  Aldate's 
gutter,  whence  he  long-sufferingly  with  his  assistant  picked  up  and  cleaned 
the  dUuvian  remnants  as  he  could,^  things  are  so  changed  for  him,  he  is 
now  triumphantly  able  to  arch  his  museum  aisles  with  vaults  of  vertebrae, 
and  glorify  its  Gothic  shrines  with  craniological  mosaic.  But  on  all  my 
side  of  the  field  the  ground  is  still  to  win.  And  so  I  must  take  leave, 
first,  for  my  cause,  and  secondly,  for  my  lost  friend  Woodward,  and  finally, 
for  myself,  that  you  may  have  the  confidence  in  me  as  a  teadier,  without 
which  I  can  be  of  no  use  to  you  to  say  how  this  museum  failed,  and 
failed  signally,  of  being  what  I  hoped. 

50.  In  the  first  place  for  my  cause.  Definitely  my  architectural  teaching 
had  fallen  into  three  clauses: — 

(i.)  That  the  method  and  materials  of  our  building  should  be  true  and 
truly  confessed. 

(ii.)  That  its  ornaments  should  be  founded  on  natural  form. 

And  (iil)  That  the  workman  should  be  left  free  to  design  it  as  he 
went  on. 

Those  three  things  I  said  and  say.  But  in  declaring  that  material  should 
be  honestly  shown,  I  never  meant  that  a  handsome  building  could  be  built 
of  common  brickbats,  if  only  you  showed  the  bricks  inside  as  weU  as  out 

^  [Bee  the  Letters  on  The  Oxfard  Muwum,  Vol  XVI.  ppw  211  wq.] 
*  [The  reference  is  either  to  Acland's  share  in  the  foandation  of  the  Museom, 
or  to  his  good  offices  in  securing  the  use  of  the  theatre  in  it  for  Ruskin's  lectures.] 
'  [An  entertaining  account  of  this  raid  upon  Acland's  museum  by  one  of  tiie 
Canons,  who  complained  that  the  olfactory  nerves  of  his  coachman  were  offisnded 
by  the  proximity  of  fthe  specimens,  may  he  read  in  J.  B.  Atlay's  Memoir  ^ 
Adand,  pp.  146-146.  Dr.  Pnsey  came  to  the  rescue  and  offisred  uie  use  of  hk 
stables  to  Acland.] 
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And  in  saying  that  ornament  shonld  be  founded  on  natural  form,  I  no  more 
meant  that  a  mason  could  carve  a  capital  hy  merely  looking  at  a  leaf, 
than  that  a  painter  could  paint  a  Madonna  by  merely  looking  at  a  young 
lady.  And  when  I  said  that  the  workman  should  be  left  free  to  design 
his  work  as  he  went  on,  I  never  meant  that  you  could  secure  a  great  national 
monument  of  art  by  letting  loose  the  first  lively  Irishman  you  could  get 
hoM  of  to  do  what  he  liked  in  it.^ 

51.  What  I  did  mean,  and  do  mean,  I  have  brought  to-day  to  show 
you.  Here '  is  the  architecture  I  have  most  fondly  loved,  and  most  eagerly 
praised.  It  is  made  of  sound  materials,  but  the  materials  are  exquidtest 
marble  and  precious  porphyry  and  gold.  Its  ornament  is  founded  on  the 
study  of  natural  form,  but  on  the  study  of  natural  forms  disciplined  into 
the  strictest  formalities  of  service  and  daintiest  intricacies  of  design.  And 
it  is  carved  by  workmen  left  free  to  their  work,  but  only  by  those  who 
had  inherited  the  blood  and  observed  the  traditions  of  the  noblest  art- 
race  of  mankind  through  the  two  thousand  years  of  uninterrupted  and 
hereditary  toil. 

52.  But,  before  going  on  to  that,  let  me  do  full  justice  to  the  poor 
Irish  workman  whom  I  have  just  named,  and  to  Mr.  Woodward  in  employ- 
ment of  him.  He  was  a  man  of  the  truest  genius,  and  of  the  kindest  nature. 
Not  only  the  best,  but  the  only  person,  who  could  have  done  anything  of 
what  we  wanted  to  do  here.  But  he  could  only  have  done  anything  of 
It,  after  many  years  of  earnest  learning ;  and  he  too  easily  thought,  in  the 
pleasure  of  his  first  essays,  that  he  hi^  nothing  to  learn.  The  delight  of 
the  freedom  and  power  which  would  have  been  the  elements  of  all  health 
to  a  trained  workman  were  destruction  to  him,  and  the  more  that  if  he  would 
have  studied,  there  was  nobody  to  teach  him,  and  there  were  hundreds  to 
despise.  I  could  not  teach  him — ^nothing  but  the  master's  constant  presence 
would  do  that — and  I  dared  not  discourage  him.  I  hoped  he  would  find 
his  way  in  time,  but  hoped,  as  so  often,  in  vain. 

53.  With  all  afiection  and  gratitude  to  him  it  is  yet  my  duty  to 
ou,  and  much  more  to  the  cause  of  good  art,  to  show  you  in  what  way 
le  specially  failed.     To  show  you,  if  it  may  be,  not  to  tell  you.     But  of 

this,  not  to-day,  for  my  first  business  must  be  to  show  you  what  I  tried 

to  do,  not  how  I  missed  of  it 

[The  following  passages  of  the  lecture  were  left  to  extempore 
delivery.  Ruskin  showed  various  drawings  of  Venetian  architecture, 
Bysantine  and  Gothic ;  and  described  how  he  would  have  made  every- 
thing, inside  and  out,  beautiful  and  harmonious.  The  memoranda 
goes  on:  ''Venice.  Byaantine  and  Gothic.  Then  Professor  West- 
wood's  Birds*  and  my  stones."] 

54.  The  life  of  Uvhtg  creatures,  and  the  crystallisation  of  Iwmg  stones. 
Everything  should  be  here  that  nice  boys  and  girls  should  like  to  see, 
and  everything  they  like  to  see  goes  with  Gothic  ai^  Bysantine  architecture. 
Nice  girls,  I  said,^  get  an  exquisite  pleasure  out  of  dress,  and  they  should 

^  TFor  an  aooount  of  CShea't  doings  at  the  Muaeam,  see  Vol.  XVI.  p.  zliz.] 
*  [At  this  point  Ruakin  must  have  shown  drawings  or  photographs  of  St.  Mark's, 
Venice.] 

^  [ProfoMor  of  Zoology :  see  Vol.  XIV.  p.  424  ».] 
«  [See  above,  §  26,  p.  517.] 
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see  the  thiuga  they  dress  with,  the  fan  and  the  tethers,  and  the  cashmere 
beast,  whatever  he  is,  and  the  pretty  seal ;  and  they  should  see,  for  patterns 
to  them,  as  mothers  of  fiunOies,  erery  home  and  nest  of  the  sea-bird  and 
the  rock,  not  despising  homely  dodc  and  dnekling ;  and  nice  boys  the  action 
of  all  wild  creatures  like  themselves,  and  ways  of  them. 

And  both  should  see,  beneath  the  beautiful  building,  its  jewels  and  gold 
and  its  marble,  all  that  it  is  made  of,  and  know  everything  they  can  of 
the  earth  they  tread,  and  its  noble  states  and  uses. 

55.  Well,  lastly,  you  will  ask.  What  would  have  been  the  expense  of 
all  thU? 

Well,  about  half  the  expense  of  a  single  ironclad. 

And  why  you  choose  to  build  the  ironcUd,  and  scores  of  ironclads  instead, 
and  what  beauty  you  suppose  them  to  possess,  and  what  gospel  you  suppose 
them  to  convey  to  mankind,  it  is  for  you  to  say,  not  me.  But  I  can  say, 
and  that  positively,  of  what  use  they  actually  are— namely,  to  find  amusement 
for  your  youths  with  the  only  toys  which,  after  their  play  on  the  river 
here,  and  study  in  the  museum  here,  they  care  for;  toys  whose  function  is 
the  reduction  of  their  otherwise  uninteresting  fellow-creatures  to  the  state 
in  which  you  may  here  exhibit  them  for  a  scientific  spectacle. 


LECTURE   VII 1 

56.  I  must  return  to-day  to  the  second  of  the  three  articles  which  in 
my  first  lecture  I  told  you  that  Modem  Painien  was  written  to  defend^-* 
^^That  the  food  of  Art  is  ocular  and  passionate  study  of  nature." 

And  I  must  now  farther  develop  this  into  telling  you  that  there  are 
two  systems  of  nature  to  be  seen.  The  first  material,  which  we  usually 
call  simply  natural — this  world,  with  its  rocks  and  sky  and  living  crea- 
tures, men  and  women  and  the  rest. 

And  the  second  order  is  the  spiritual  nature,  which  we  vulgarly  call 
supernatural,  but  which  it  is  useless  to  call  so,  as  it  would  be  to  call 
organic  matter  supermineral ;  as  the  organic  matter  is  only  another  state 
and  order  of  mineral  matter,  so  what  we  vulgarly  call  supernatural  is 
only  another  state  and  order  of  the  natural. 

57.  Now  this  higher  order  of  beings,  supposing  it  to  exist,  being  of 
course  different  from  us,  no  less  than  above  us,  we  can  only  see  it  as  flies 
or  serpents  or  birds  see  men;  they  not  understanding  much  about  us, 
and  never  seeing  us  wholly  or  rightly,  but  seeing  what  the  &cets  of 
their  eyes  permit  them  to  see,  and  conceiving  as  their  several  minds 
enable  them  to  conceive. 

A  wasp,  for  instance,  who  has  five  eyes,  of  which  three  are  in  his 
forehead  and  two  are  projecting  bosses  on  each  side  of  his  head,  fur- 
nished each  with  many  hundreds  of  separate  &cets,  of  which  each  is  an 
eye  in  itself  being  a  bi-convex  lens,  under  which  is  a  crystalline  cone, 

^  [Deliversd  on  November  20.] 
>  [See  above,  g  1,  p.  511.] 
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sejMirated  by  a  layer  of  dark  colouring  matter  from  the  adjacent  conci — 
a  wasp^  I  say,  with  this  elaborately  scientific  machinery  of  sight,  mast 
form  a  very  carious  conception  of  what  the  many  hundreds  of  men,  of 
which  every  single  man  mast  appear  to  him  to  consist,  really  signify,  and 
what  their  temper  and  intellectual  dispositions  may  be. 

58.  And  although  he  make  ever  so  much  effbrt  to  find  out  the  facts 
concerning  this  vision  of  his,  whatever  he  thinks  about  it  will  always  be 
in  a  measure  false,  but  wrong  or  right  in  the  degree  in  which  he  is  like, 
or  unlike,  what  he  looks  at.  A  rattlesnake  forms,  inevitably,  one  con- 
ception of  you^  a  squirrel  another^  and  a  dog  another.  Now,  your  own 
minds  in  discerning  spiritual  natures  are  capable  of  growth,  but  at  any 
given  moment  it  is  evident  that  if  it  exist  yet  you  can  discern  of  it  only 
a  certain  quantity,  and  that  wrongly  or  rightly  in  proportion  to  your 
own  nature. 

59-  And  &rther,  whatever  statements  we  have  received  f^m  persons 
professing  experience  in  such  matters,  agree  in  assurance  that  without 
effort  and  patience,  as  of  a  person  waiting  till  his  eyes  can  bear  liffht  or 
fierce  darkness,  and  only  perhaps  then — as  in  Plato's  lovely  metaphor  of 
the  cave,^  the  shadows  of  the  things  and  not  themselves — can  we  see  any 
of  these  things  at  all.  I  press  no  point  of  these  analogies  upon  you  as 
enforcing  any  conclusion,  only  as  showing  you  the  entire  reasonableness 
of  expecting  sach  and  such  conclusions. 

60.  What  next  I  have  to  tell  you  is  neither  analogy  nor  conjecture, 
bat  fact 

We  know  of  course  that  the  bodily  sight,  though  a  spiritual  faculty, 
is  employed  only  on  material  things,  and  requires  uie  substance  of  light 
to  act  by.  It  is  defined  accurately,  and,  I  believe,  defined  in  English  for 
the  first  time  in  my  lecture  on  the  Science  iA  Light. 

[Here  Ruskin  read  Eaglet  Nat,  §§  106  uq.  (above,  pp.  199  *eq.),] 

61.  That,  then,  is  the  definition  of  bodily  sight  employed  on  material 
things.  But  the  spiritual  sight  employed  on  immaterial  things  is  inde- 
pendent of  light  Zechariah's  words  are  always  true  of  it  —  "I  saw  by 
night,"  for  **  the  darkness  and  the  light  to  Thee  are  both  alike."  >  Darkness 
to  the  spirit  means  only  seeing  nothing  for  its  own  fault.  Have  you 
ever  felt  the  dimness  of  the  bodily  eye  in  extreme  sickness? — so  also  the 
spiritual  eyes  in  sickness  or  weakness  of  heart. 

Well,  then,  this  faculty  of  seeing  Him  or  the  higher  creatares^  which 
to  mortal  eyes  are  invisible,  we  properly  call  "imagination,"  it  being 
never,  as  I  said,*  of  a  thing  that  absolutely  is,  but  of  so  much  as  can  be 
shown  us,  under  such  form  as  it  appoints,  of  Athena  under  the  form  of 
a  feathered  swallow,^  of  the  Archangel  Michael  under  the  form  of  an 
armed  man,  and  so  on. 

62.  Now^  all  that  I  told  of  this  faculty  in  the  second  volume  of  Modem 
Painiere  is   wholly  true,    but  it   is   expressly    limited.      limited   to  what 


1  [See  YoL  XX.  p.  163  n.] 

>  [Zechariah  i.  8,  and  Psalms  cxzziz.  12.] 


See  above,  p.  602.] 

Qdy$eejf,  zzii.  240;  compare  X^oe't  Meinie,  §  79.] 
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then  I  knew ;  that  is  to  say,  its  action  in  arranging  nictares  of  tilings  re- 
membered, under  the  guiduice  of  a  mystie  power,  ft  is  limited  in  these 
terms : — 

[Here  Ruskin  presumably  read  from  cfa.  ii.  sec.  ii.  of  Modem 
Pamien,  vol  u.  (Vol.  IV.  pp.  2S9  m^.).] 
I  am  goinff  to  tell  you  to-day  of  what  I  now  know — the  appearance  of 
things  to  the  soul  of  a  man  trained  in  Christian  faith,  and  submission  to 
the  influence  of  it.  I  am  going  to  give  you  account  of — not  the  pictures 
in  the  common  sense,  but  the  visions  of  Victor  Carpacdo,  painted  by 
him  instead  of  written.  I  must  begin  at  once,  for  I  find  I  shall  only  get 
half  through  my  work  to-day;  and  after  you  have  heard  what  sort  of 
things  he  saw,  I  will  try  to  convince  you,  in  next  lecture,  how  he  saw 
them. 

Erhe  rest  of  the  lecture  was  delivered  extempore,  consisting  of  a 
er  description  of  Carpaccio's  pictures.] 


LECTURE  Villi 

[This  lecture  consisted  largely  of  readings  from  the  chapters  in 
the  second  volume  of  Modem  Pmniers  dealing  with  the  Imaginative 
Faculty.  Ruskin  notes  in  the  MS.  that  the  following  section  only 
was  new.] 

63,  What  I  was  going  to  tell  you  of  the  highest  work  is  summed 
under  two  statements. 

That  the  imagination  of  it  is  always  as  involuntary  and  as  vivid  as  m 
dream  by  day  or  night  does  not  matter;  the  thing  comes  as  a  vision, 
and  is  either  left  before  the  mind  and  simply  copied  at  the  time,  or 
remembered  as  a  real  scene  and  painted  at  leisure.  That  is  the  mode 
of  really  great  or  true  imagination. 

And  the  second  thing  I  had  to  tell  you  was  that  the  handiworiL  of  a 
great  painter  is  as  instinctively  certain  as  the  paw  or  beak-work  of  an 
animal,  only — I  have  told  you  that  hundreds  of  times* — I  only  repeat  it 
to-day  because  one  of  the  consequences  of  it  is  that  the  great  men  feel 
themselves  a  kind  of  animal,  as  if  they  were  less  instead  of  greater  than 
other  people,  and  that  they  have  a  most  curious  sjrmpathy  with,  and 
understanding  of,  animals,  immeasurably  beyond  anything  that  mere  animal 
painters  can  do,  because  in  their  own  humility  they  understand  the 
animal's  pathetic  subjection  of  its  nature  to  a  higher  nature,  and  in 
their  humanity  they  love  best  and  see  clearest  what  is  human  in  the 
animal  nature  itself. 

LECTURES  IX-XI 

[For  these  lectures  there  are  no  notes  preserved  among  Rnskin's 

MSS.] 

^  [Delivered  on  November  22.1 

s  ^ee,  for  instance,  on  the  pomt  of  the  instinctivenass  of  a  grsat  artist's  work^ 
YoL  Y.  pp.  119,  143 ;  and  on  the  point  of  precision,  VoL  XX.  p.  78.] 
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LECTURE  XII 1 

AN  OXFORD  LECTURE* 

64.  I  am  sure  that  all  in  this  audience  who  were  present  yesterday  at 
Dr.  Acland's  earnest  and  impressive  lecture  must  have  felt  how  deeply 
I  should  be  moved  by  his  closing  reference  to  the  friendship  begun  in 
our  undergraduate  days;— of  which  I  will  but  say  that^  if  it  alone  were 
all  I  owed  to  Oxford,  the  most  gracious  kindness  of  the  Alma  Mater 
would  in  that  gift  have  been  fulfilled  to  me.* 

But  his  affectionate  words,  in  their  very  modesty,  as  if  even  standing 
on  the  defence  of  his  profession,  the  noblest  of  human  occupations!  and 
of  his  science — ^the  most  wonderful  and  awful  of  human  intelligences! 
showed  me  that  I  had  yet  not  wholly  made  clear  to  you  the  exactly 
limited  measure  in  which  I  have  ventured  to  dispute  the  fitness  of  method 
of  study  now  assigned  to  you  in  this  University.  « 

65.  Of  the  dignity  of  physical  science,  and  of  the  happiness  of  those 
who  are  devoted  to  it  for  the  healing  and  the  help  of  mankind,  I  never 
have  meant  to  utter,  and  I  do  not  think  I  have  uttered,  one  irreverent 
word.  But  against  the  curiosity  of  science,  leading  us  to  call  virtually 
nothing  gained  but  what  is  new  discovery,  and  to  despise  every  use  of 
our  knowledge  in  its  acquisition;  of  the  insolence  of  science,  in  claiming 
for  itself  a  separate  function  of  that  human  mind  which  in  its  perfection 
is  one  and  indivisible,  in  the  image  of  its  Creator;  and  of  the  perversion 
of  science,  in  hoping  to  discover  by  the  analysis  of  death,  what  can  only 
be  discovered  by  the  worship  of  life, — of  these  I  have  spoken,'  not  only 
with  sorrow,  but  with  a  fear  which  every  day  I  perceive  to  be  more  surely 
grounded,  that  such  labour,  in  effacing  from  within  you  the  sense  of  the 
presence  of  God  in  the  garden  of  the  earth,  may  awaken  within  you  the 
prevailing  echo  of  the  first  voice  of  its  Destroyer,  ''  Te  shall  be  as  gods."  ^ 

66.  To-day  I  have  little  enough  time  to  conclude, — none  to  review — 
what  I  have  endeavoured  thus  to  say;  but  one  instance,  given  me  directly 
in  conversation  after  lecture,  by  one  of  yourselves,  will  enable  me  to  ex- 
plain to  you  precisely  what  I  mean, 

*  Left,  at  the  Editor's  request,  with  only  some  absolutely  needful  clearing  of 
unintelligible  sentences,  as  it  was  written  for  free  delivery.  It  was  the  last  of  a 
course  or  twelve  given  this  autumn  ;>— refers  partly  to  things  already  said,  partly 
to  drawings  on  the  walla ;  and  needs  the  reader's  pardon  throughout,  for  faults  and 
abruptness  incurable  but  by  re-writing  the  whole  as  an  essay  instead  of  a  lecture.— 
{Nineieenik  Oeniuiy,  January  187&) 

^  [Delivered  on  December  1.  Here  reprinted  from  the  Nineteenth  Century:  see 
Bibliographical  Note,  above,  p.  492.] 


s  rSee  Praterita,  i.  §  224.1 
*  [See,  for  instance,  Sagkre 


Neet,  §  240  (above,  p.  286:  "the  base  curiosity  of 

I  the  dust").] 
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After  last  lecture,  in  which  you  remember  I  challenged  our  physi- 
ologists to  tell  me  how  a  bird  flies,^  one  of  you,  whose  pardon,  if  he  thinks 
it  needful,  I  ask  for  this  use  of  his  most  timely  and  illustrative  statement, 
eame  to  me,  saying,  ''You  know  the  way  in  which  we  are  shown  how  a 
bird  flies,  is,  that  any  one,  a  dove  for  instance,  is  given  to  us,  plucked, 
and  partly  skinned,  and  incised  at  the  insertion  of  the  wing  bone;  and 
then,  with  a  steel  point,  the  ligament  of  the  muscle  at  the  shoulder  is 
pulled  up,  and  out,  and  made  distinct  from  other  ligaments,  and  we  are 
told  'that  is  the  way  a  bird  flies,'  and  on  that  matter  it  is  thought  we 
have  been  told  enough." 

I  say  that  this  instance  given  me  was  timely ;  I  will  say  more— in  the 
choice  of  this  particular  bird,  providential.  Let  me  take,  in  their  order, 
the  two  subjects  of  inquiry  and  instruction,  which  are  indeed  offered  to  us 
in  the  aspect  and  form  of  that  one  living  creature. 

67.  Of  the  splendour  of  your  own  true  life,  you  are  told,  in  the  words 
which,  to-day,  let  me  call,  as  your  Fathers  did,  words  of  inspiration — "Yet 
shall  ye  be  as  the  wings  of  a  dove,  that  is  covered  with  silver  wings  and 
her  feathers  with  gold."^  Of  the  manifold  iris  of  colour  in  the  dove's 
plumage,  watched  carefully  in  sunshine  as  the  bird  moves,  I  cannot  hope 
to  give  you  any  conception  by  words;  but  that  it  is  the  most  exquisite, 
in  the  modesty  of  its  light,  and  in  the  myriad  mingling  of  its  hue,  of  all 
plumage,  I  may  partly  prove  to  you  in  this  one  fact,  that  out  of  all  studies 
of  colour,  the  one  which  I  would  desire  most  to  place  within  your  reach 
in  these  schools,  is  Turner's  drawing  of  a  dove,  done  when  he  was  in 
happy  youth  at  Famley.*  But  of  the  causes  of  this  colour,  and  of  the 
peculiar  subtlety  in  its  iridescence,  nothing  is  told  you  in  any  scientific 
book  I  have  ever  seen  on  ornithology. 

68.  Of  the  power  of  flight  in  these  wings,  and  the  tender  purpose  of 
their  flight,  you  hear  also  in  your  Fathers'  book.  To  the  Church,  flying 
from  her  enemies  into  desolate  wilderness,  there  were  indeed  given  two 
wings  as  of  a  great  eagle.^  But  the  weary  saint  of  God,  looking  forward 
to  his  home  in  calm  of  eternal  peace,  prays  rather — "  Oh  that  I  had  wings 
like  a  dove,  for  then  should  I  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest"^  And  of  these 
wings,  and  this  mind  of  hers,  this  is  what  reverent  science  should  teach 
you :  first,  with  what  parting  of  plume,  and  what  soft  pressure  and  rhythmic 
bearing  of  divided  air,  she  reaches  that  miraculous  swiftness  of  undubious 
motion,  compared  with  which  the  tempest  is  slow,  and  the  arrow  uncertain; 
and  secondly,  what  clue  there  is,  visible,  or  conceivable  to  thought  of 
man,  by  which,  to  her  living  conscience  and  errorless  pointing  of  magnetic 
soul,  her  distant  home  is  felt  afar  beyond  the  horizon,  and  the  straight 
path,  through  concealing  clouds,  and  over  trackless  lands,  made  plain  to 
her  desire,  and  her  duty,  by  the  finger  of  God. 

69.  And  lastly,  since  in  the  tradition  of  the  Old  Covenant  she  was 
made  the  messenger  of  forgiveness  to  those  eight  souls  saved  through  the 


Compare  Lw^m  MeinUj  §§  66  seq.] 

See  Psalms  Ixviii.  13.J 

;Compare  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  274>  370,  and  VoL  XIV.  p.  444  n.] 
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baptism  unto  death,^  and  in  the  Gospel  of  the  New  Covenant,  under  her 
image,  was  manifested  the  well-pleasing  of  God,  in  the  fulfilment  of  all 
righteousness  by  His  Son  in  the  Baptism  unto  life,^ — surelj  alike  all  Christian 
people,  old  and  young,  should  be  taught  to  be  gladdened  by  her  sweet 
presence;  and  in  every  city  and  village  in  Christendom  she  should  have 
such  home  as  in  Venice  she  has  had  for  ages,  and  be,  among  the  sculptured 
marbles  of  the  temple,  the  sweetest  sculpture;  and,  fluttering  at  your 
children's  feet,  their  never-angered  friend.  And  surely  also,  therefore,  of 
the  thousand  evidences  which  any  carefully  thought&I  person  may  see, 
not  only  of  the  ministration  of  good,  but  of  the  deceiving  and  deadly 
power  of  the  evil  angels,  there  is  no  one  more  distinct  in  its  gratuitous, 
and  unrecondlable  sin,  than  that  this — of  all  the  living  creatures  between 
earth  and  sky — should  be  the  one  chosen  to  amuse  the  apathy  of  our 
murderous  idleness,  with  skill-less,  effortless,  merciless  slaughter. 

70.  I  pass  to  the  direct  subject  on  which  I  have  to  speak  finally 
to-day; — the  reality  of  that  ministration  of  the  good  angels,  and  of  that 
real  adversity  of  the  principalities  and  powers  of  Satan,'  in  which,  without 
exception,  all  earnest  Christians  have  believed,  and  the  appearance  of 
which,  to  the  imagination  of  the  greatest  and  holiest  of  them,  has  been 
the  root,  without  exception,  of  all  the  greatest  art  produced  by  the  human 
mind  or  hand  in  this  world. 

That  you  have  at  present  no  art  properly  so  called  in  England  at  all — 
whether  of  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture^ — I,  for  one,  do  not  care. 
In  midst  of  Scottish  Lothians,  in  the  days  of  Scott,  there  was,  by  how 
much  less  art,  by  so  much  purer  life,  than  in  the  midst  of  Italy  in  the 
days  of  Raphael.  But  that  you  should  have  lost,  not  only  the  skill  of  Art, 
but  the  simplicity  of  Faith  and  life,  all  in  one,  and  not  only  here  de&ce 
your  ancient  streets  by  the  Ford  of  the  waters  of  sacred  learning,^  but  also 
deface  your  ancient  hills  with  guilt  of  mercenary  desolation,  driving  their 
ancient  shepherd  life  into  exile,  and  diverting  the  waves  of  their  streamlets 
into  the  cities  which  are  the  very  centres  of  pollution,  of  avarice,  and 
impiety:  for  this  I  do  care, — ^for  this  you  have  blamed  me  for  caring, 
instead  of  merely  tryiag  to  teach  you  drawing.  I  have  nevertheless  yet 
done  my  best  to  show  you  what  real  drawing  is ;  and  must  yet  again  bear 
your  blame  for  trying  to  show  you,  through  that,  somewhat  more. 

71.  I  was  asked,  as  we  came  out  of  chapel  this  morning,  by  one  of  the 
Fellows  of  my  college,  to  say  a  word  to  the  Undergraduates,  about  Thirl- 
mere.^  His  request,  being  that  of  a  faithful  friend,  came  to  enforce  on  me 
the  connection  between  this  form  of  spoliation  of  our  native  land  of  its 
running  waters,  and  the  gaining  disbelief  in  the  power  of  prayer  over  the 
distribution  of  the  elements  of  our  bread  and  water,  in  rain,  and  sunshine, — 

*  Of  coarse,  this  statement  ii  merely  a  generalintion  of  many  made  in  the 
preceding  lectures,  the  tenor  of  which  any  readers  acquainted  with  my  recent 
writings  may  easily  conceive. 


Genesis  viii.  8.] 

'Matthew  ilL  16.] 

Compare  Time  and  Tide,  §  61  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  d61).] 

See  above,  pp.  192,  206.1 
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seed-tfrncy  and  harvest.^  Respecting  which,  I  must  ask  you  to  think  with 
me  to-day  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  myth,  if  yon  call  it  so,  of  the  great 
prophet  of  the  Old  Testament,'  who  is  to  be  a^n  sent  before  the  coming 
of  the  day  of  the  Lord.  For  truly,  yoa  will  find  that  if  any  part  of  your 
ancient  faith  be  true,  it  is  needful  for  every  soul  which  is  to  take  up  its 
cross,  with  Christ,  to  be  also  first  transfigured  in  the  light  of  Christ, — 
talking  with  Moses  and  with  Elias.* 

The  contest  of  Moses  is  with  the  temporal  senritude,-— of  Elijah,  with 
the  spiritual  servitude,  of  the  people ;  and  the  war  of  Elijah  is  with  their 
servitude  essentially  to  two  Gods,  Baal,  or  the  Sun  God,  in  whose  hand 
they  thought  was  their  life,  and  Baalsebub — ^the  Fly  God,^ — of  Corruption, 
in  whose  hand  they  thought  was  the  arbitration  of  death. 

The  entire  contest  is  summed  in  the  first  assertion  by  Elijah,  of  his 
authority  as  the  Servant  of  God,  over  those  elemental  powers  by  which 
the  heart  of  Man,  whether  Jew  or  heathen,  was  filled  with  food  and 
gladness.^ 

And  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  who  was  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead,  said 
unto  Ahab,  "  As  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  there 
shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these  years,  but  according  to  my  word."^ 

72.  Your  modern  philosophers  have  explained  to  you  the  absurdity  of 
all  that :  you  think  ?  Of  all  the  shallow  follies  of  this  age,  that  proclama- 
tion of  the  vanity  of  prayer  for  the  sunshine  and  rain;  and  the  cowardly 
equivocations,  to  meet  it,  of  clergy  who  never  in  their  lives  really  prayed 
for  anything,  I  think,  excel.  Do  these  modem  scientific  gentlemen  fimcy 
that  nobody,  before  they  were  bom,  knew  the  laws  of  cloud  and  storm, 
or  that  the  mighty  human  souls  of  former  ages,  who  every  one  of  them 
lived  and  died  by  prayer,  and  in  it,  did  not  know  that  in  every  petition 
framed  on  their  lips  they  were  asking  for  what  was  not  only  fore-ordained, 
but  just  as  probably  fore  donef^  or  that  the  mother  pausing  to  pray  before 
she  opens  the  letter  from  Alma  or  Balaclava,  does  not  know  that  already 
he  is  saved  for  whom  she  prays,  or  already  lies  festering  in  his  shroud? 
The  whole  confidence  and  glory  of  prayer  is  in  its  appeal  to  a  Father  who 
knows  our  necessities  before  we  ask,®  who  knows  our  thoughts  before  they 
rise  in  our  hearts,  and  whose  decrees,  as  unalterable  in  the  eternal  future 
as  in  the  eternal  past,  yet  in  the  close  verity  of  visible  fact,  bend,  like 
reeds,  before  the  fore-ordained  and  faithful  prayers  of  His  children. 

73.  Of  Elijah's  contest  on  CarmeP  with  that  Sun-power  in  which,  liter- 
ally,  you  again  now  are  seeking  your  life,  you  know  the  story,  however 
little  you  believe  it.  But  of  his  contest  with  the  Death-power,  on  the 
hill  of  Samaria,  you  read  less  frequently,  and  more  doubtfully. 

''Oh,  thou  Man  of  God,  the  King  hath  said,  Come  down.     And  Elijah 

[Genesis  viii.  22.] 

'Elijah;  see  Malachi  iv.  5.] 

'Matthew  x.  38,  xvii.  2.] 

Compare  Yol.  lY.  p.  191  n.,  and  Love^f  Mdnie,  §  42.1 

Acts  xiv.  17.] 

1  Kings  xvii.  1.] 

Compare  the  note  at  VoL  V.  p.  213.] 

[From  the  fifth  of  the  Ofiertory  CoUeets.] 

[l  Kings  xviii.] 
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answered  and  said.  If  I  be  a  man  of  God,  let  fire  come  down  from  Heaven, 
and  consume  thee,  and  thy  fifty."  ^ 

How  monstroas,  how  revolting,  cries  your  modem  religionist,  that  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord  should  invoke  death  on  fifty  men.  And  he  sits  him- 
self, enjojring  his  muffin  and  'Hmet,  and  contentedly  allows  the  slaughter 
of  fifty  thousand  men,  so  it  be  in  the  interests  of  England,  and  of  his  own 
stock  on  Exchange.' 

But  note  Elijah's  message.  ''Because  thou  hast  sent  to  inquire  of 
Baalaebub  the  God  of  Ekron,  therefore,  thou  shalt  not  go  down  from  the 
bed  on  which  thou  art  gone  up,  but  shalt  surely  die."' 

''  Because  thou  hast  sent  to  inquire : "  he  had  not  sent  to  pray  to  the 
God  of  Ekron,  only  to  atk  of  him.  The  priests  of  Baal  prayed  to  Baal, 
but  Ahaziah  only  quesiumt  the  fly-god. 

He  does  not  pray  ''Let  me  recover,"  but  he  asks  *^ Shall  I  recover  of 
this  disease  ?"« 

The  scientific  mind  again,  you  perceive, — Sanitary  investigation ;  by 
oracle  of  the  God  of  Death.  Whatever  can  be  produced  of  disease,  by 
flies,  by  aphides,  by  lice,  by  communication  of  corruption,  shall  not  we 
modems  also  wisely  inquire,  and  so  recover  of  our  diseases? 

All  which  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  well ;  and  when  I  hear  of  the 
▼ine  disease  or  potato  disease  being  stayed,  I  will  hope  also  that  plague 
may  be,  or  diphtheria,  or  aught  elws  of  human  plague,  by  due  sanitary 
measures. 

74.  In  the  meantime,  I  see  that  the  common  cleanliness  of  the  earth 
and  its  water  is  despised,  as  if  t<  were  a  plague ;  and  after  mjrself  labouring 
for  three  years  to  purify  and  protect  the  source  of  the  loveliest  stream 
in  the  English  midlands,^  the  Wandle,  I  am  finally  beaten,  because  the 
road  cominissioners  insist  on  carrying  the  road  washings  into  it,  at  its 
source.  But  that's  nothing.  Two  years  ago,  I  went,  for  the  fint  time 
since  early  youth,  to  see  Scott's  country  by  the  shores  of  Yarrow,  Teviot, 
and  Gala  waters.'  I  will  read  you  once  again,  though  you  will  remember 
it,  his  description  of  one  of  those  pools  which  you  are  about  sanitarily  to 
draw  off  into  your  engine-boilers,  and  then  I  will  tell  you  what  I  saw 
m3rself  in  that  sacred  country. 

"  Oft  in  my  mind  such  thoughts  awake, 

Slone  Saint  Mary's  silent  lake ; 
on  knoVst  it  wdl, — nor  fen,  nor  sedge. 
Pollute  the  pure  lake's  crystsl  edge; 
Abrupt  and  sheer,  the  mountains  sink 
At  onoe  upon  the  level  brink ; 
And  just  a  traoe  of  silver  sand 
Marin  where  the  water  meets  the  land. 

[2  Rings  i.  10.] 

[See  the  letter  on  "Turkish  loans  and  Bulgarian  atroeities"  in  fbn  OUwiggra, 
Lettmr  74  (Notes  and  Corrsspondenoe).] 
»  [2  Kings  i  le.] 
«  [2  Kinn  i.  2.] 

*  rSo  in  tiie  NineieeiUk  Oentwy;  hut  the  reference  is  to  the  Wandle  at  Carshalton  : 
see  above,  p.  zjdv.,  and  oompare  iV#  CKsoi^wv,  Letter  48,  §  3.1 

*  [Raskin's  date  seems  here  to  be  wrong,  for  he  was  at  Gala  Water  in  1871 : 
see  above,  p.  ndii] 
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